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L ADIES AJ.",D GENTLE
IEN,-IhaYe undertaken 
to speak to you this evening on what is called the 
Science of History. I fear it is a dry subject; and 
there seems, indeed, something incongruous in the very 
connection of such ,vords as Science and Tristor)'", It 
is as if we 'were to talk of the colour of sound, 01' the 
longitude of the rule-of-three, 'V here it is so difficult 
to make out the truth on the commonest disputed fact 
in matters passing under our very eyes, ho,,
 can \ve 
talk of a science in things long past, \vhich come to U3 
only through books? It often seenlS to me as if IIistory 
was like a child's box of letters, \vith which we can spcll 
any word ,ve please. "T e have only to pick out such let- 
ters as we 'want, arrange them as we like, and say nothing 
about those \vhich do not suit our purpose. 
I will try to make 1he thing intelligiblc, and I will 
VOL. L t 
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try not to ,veary you; but I tun doubtful of IUY success 
either ,vay. }"'il'st, howeyer, I ,vi
h to ðay a word or 
hvo about the c3.:inent person whoso na1nc is connected 
,vith this "Tay of looking at IIistory, and "Those pre- 
luature death struck us all "rith such a sudden sorro\v, 
3Iany of you, perhaps, recollect 
Ir Buckle as he stood 
not so long ago in this place. lie spoke for more than 
an hour without a note-llover repeating hÎInsclf, ne\Tel' 
'wasting ,vords; laying out his Juatter as ea:sily and as 
pleasantly as if he had been talking to us at his own 
fireside, '\T' 0 nlight think ,vhat ,vo pleased of' 
Ir 
lluckle's yiews, but it ,vas plain enough that he ,vas a 
Ulan of unCOlnlnon POWCl'; and he had qualities alsu- 
qualities to ,vhich he, perhaps, hil11self attached little 
yalue, as rare as they ,,'ore fLchnirable, 
)J ost of us, when we have hit all sOlnething whieü 
"TC are pleased tù think Ï1npol'tant and original, feel a
 
if 'we 
höuld burst ,,,ith it. "T e corne out into tbe 
book-tllarket with our ,\TUres in hand, and H
]{ Íor 
thallk
 and recognition, 
Ir Duc1de, at an early age, 
conceived the thought which made hinl fU1110U::;, but he 
took the lllCaSUl'e of his abilities, lIe knew that ,,'hcn.. 
e\T{;l' be pleased he cOllld cotnlnand personal distinction, 
but he ca1'ed 1uotc for his subject than for hiuu;clf, lIe 
was contented to wOl'k l\rith !Jaticllt reticcnce, unkhown 
and unhearù of, for twenty years; und then, at nlÍùdle 
lifc, he produced a ,,'ork "rhich '\
as translated at once 
into }1'retlch duel GCl'rnan, and, of ull places ih the 
wOl'lrl, fluttereJ the don
cote:s of the Iluperial .lcadetny 
ût 
L l'étel'
bul'g. 
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Goethe says sonlewhcn" tlwt as soon as u man has 
done anything relnarkable, there seoms to be a general 
conspiracy to prevent him from doing it again, He is 
feasted, fêted, caré
secl: his time is 
tolen from hirD by 
breakfaRts, dinners, 
ocieties, idle businesses of a thou- 
sand kinds, 
Ir Buckle had his share of all this; but 
there are also more dangerous enemies that ,vait upon 
success like his, He had scarcely ,yon for himself the 
place ,vhich he deserved, than his health ,vas founel 
shattered by his labours. He had but time to sho'w us 
how large a man he ,vas-time j list to sketch the 
outlines of his philosophy, and he passed. tHvay as 
suddenly as he appearcd, lIe ,vent abroad to recover 
strength for his ,york, but his work was done with and 
over. lIe died of a fever at l)anulscus, vexed only tlwt 
he was cOlllpelled to leave it uncolllpleted. 
\..hl1ost his 
last consciolLs words were, ')1 Y book, my book! I 
shall never finish lllY Look!' Ho went u,vay as he had 
lived, nobly careless of hiuu;elf, and thinkiug only of 
the thing \vhich he had undertaken to do, 
But his labour had not been throWll away. Di
m.. 
O'ree ,vith him as \ve n1Ío'ht the effect "rhich he had 
o ö , 
already pl'oduceù ,vas unmistakable, and it is not likely 
to pass away. 'Vhat he said "'as not eS8entially ne,v. 
Some such interpretation of human things is as early 
as the beginning of thought. But 
Ir TIuckle, on the 
one hand, had the art ,vhich belongs to men of genius j 
he could prescnt his opinions ,vith peculiar distinctness; 
and, on the other hand, there is much in the mode of 
speculation at present current among us fOl' \vhicb 
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those opinions have an unusual fat;cination. They do 
not please us, but they excite and irritate Ut;, "r e are 
angry \vith thmn; and ,ve betray, in being so, an 
uneasy lnisgiving that thcre nlay be n10re t.rut.h in thot;e 
opinions than we like to allo'w. 
)11' I
 uclde'::; general theory ,vas s01nething of this 
kind: 'Vhen lul1nan ('reaturcs began first to louk 
about thell1 in the ,vorld they livecl in, there beelllcd to 
be no order in anything, ])ays all(l nights ,vere not 
the saIne leng-ih, The air was s01netimes hot anù 
SOllletinles cold. SOlne of the 
hu't; l'o
e and set like 
the ::;un; :;;OlllC ,yere abno
t ]l10tionle
s in the sky; 
F;OTIle described circles round a central star above the 
Horth horizon, The planets "
ellt on principles of their 
own; and in the elC'111cnts thore becIllcd nothing but 
caprice, Sun nnd 1noon ,vould at tinlcs go out in 
eclipse. SUllu,tinlcs the earth it
clf ,,'ould shake under 
lllCU'S feet; and they could only 
mppose that earth 
and air and sky and water were i1l1Htbih:d and Inanaged 
by creatures a
 wayward a
 1 hC111scl vcs, 
Tinlc "
cnt on, and t]IC disorder hcg
n to arrnngo 
it
('lf, Certain influence
 seclllcd bellefìce
lt to tuen, 
other
 Jllfllignallt and de:-;tn.wti \'C, aud t he "
orld was 
supposed to be aniuwtcd by good 
pirit.... and eyil spirit:" 
"rho were eontiuua]h' fì O'h6n 0' an"Úllst each 01 her in 
.. 0 0 0 ' 
out"
ard naturc anå in hUlnan creatur
:-\ theIllsclvcs. 
Finally, as lIlcn obseryed lllore and Í1nagined le
s, thcßc 
interpretations gave ,yay also, Phenomena thc most 
opposite in eff'f'ct. werc seen to he the result of 1he 
amo 
natural law. The fire did n
t burn the house down if 
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the o,vners of it 'were careful, but remained on the 
hearth and boiled the pot; nor did it seern nlOl'e 
inclined to burn a bad luan's house down than a good 
nlan's, proyided the badness did not take the fonn of 
negligence, The phenomena of nature were found for 
the 1l10St part to proceed in an orderly, regular way, 
and their variations to be such as could be counted 
upon, li'r0111 observing the order of things, the step 
,vas easy to cause and efIect. An eclipse, instead of 
being a sign of the anger of IIeav('ll, ,vas found t.o be 
the IlPcessary ancl innocent result of the relative 
position of sun, 1110011, and earth. The COluets became 
bodies in space, uIll'plated to the bpillgs who had 
ilnagined that all creation was watching t10111 aIld their 
doings. ]
y clegree
, caprice, volition, all 
ynlptolllS of 
arbitrary ac.tion, disappeared out of the universe; and 
almost every phcnornenon in earth or hca yen was found 
aNributable to some law, either understood or perceived 
to exist. Thus nnturc ,vas rccla.Í1ned from the imagin- 
ation. The first fantastic conception of things gave 
\vay before the moral; the moral in turn gave way 
before the natural; and at last there \vas left but one 
small tract of jungle ,vhere the theory of la,,, had failed 
to penetrate-the doings and characters of human 
creatures themselvcs. 
There, and only there, arnidst the conflicts of reason 
and emotion, conscience and desire, spiritual forces 
".ere still concei vec1 to exist, Oause and effect were 
not t.raceable ,vhcn there was a free volition to d
sturb 
the connection. In all other things, from a given set 
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of conditions, the consequences necessarily followcrl. 
"Tjth Jnall, the ,vord la,v changed its meaning; and 
instead of a fixed order, 'whieh he could not choose but 
follow, it becaIne a moral precept, ,vhich he Inight 
disobey if he dared. 
This it ,vas which 
Ir Buckle disbelieved, The 
economy which prevailed throughout nature, he thought 
it very unlikely should admit of this exception, IIe con- 
sidered that ]lllman beings acted necessarily from the 
impulse of out"rarcl circumstances upon their J11cn{-al 
Rnd bodily condition at any given monlcnt, E\ CI'Y 
man, he said, acted from a nloti ye; and his conduct. 
was determined by the motive ,,
hich affected hin1 most 
powerfully. Eyery Inan naturally desires ,yhat he 

upposcs to be good for him; but to do ,veIl, he must 
l
now well. lIe ,viII eat poison, so long as. he clOCR not, 
IOlOW that it is poi
on, Let him see that it will kill 
him, and he ,viII not touch it. 'Ilbe qucstion is not of 
rnoral right and "Tong, 911CO let hiJn be thoroug-hly' 
Blade to feel that 1ho thing is destructi,
c, and he 'will 
1_ PH YC it alone hY' the la,v of his na1 \11'0, IfiFi yirtues 
ar(\ the result. of kno,,-lcdge; his fau1t
, the necessn1"

 
conscquence of the want of it, A boy desires to dra"
. 
I[e kno"Ff3 nothing ahout it; hc ar:rw
 n1CD like trePR or 
houRes, with their cent.re of gra\
it

 all
rwll(\rc, TI
 
Jnnkp
 n1i
takp
, bcc(nl
f' he kno".s l1(J beHej'. 1V. e cIo 
not blanle him, Till he i
 better taught. he cannot 
help it, Rut hiFol instruction begins, lIe arrives at 
straight lines; then fit F-olirIs; t}u\n at cur\res, lIe 
learlls pcr
pectivc, und light and shade. lie ob:
er',"'c6 
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more accurately the fOrIns which he wishes to represent, 
He perceives effects, and he perceiveR the means by 
'which they are produced, He has learned what to do; 
and, in part, he ha
 learned ho'w to do it; his after- 
progress will depend on the amount of force which his 
nature pos::-.:osses. nut all this is as natural as the 
gro,vth of an acorn, You do not preach to the acorn 
that it i
 its duty to beeonlC' a large trpe; you do not 
preach to the art-pupil that it is hi
 duty to becolne a 
Holbein. You plant your acorn in ÜtyournblC' soil, 
where it can have light and air, and be shcltcrC'd from 
the ,vind; you renlove the superfluous branches, you 
train thC' strength into the lpaeling shoots, The acorn 
"rill then boco111e as fine a trpe a
 it has vital force to 
becOlne. The difference bct,,
oen men and other things 
is only in the largencss and varietr of man's capacities; 
a11(l in this special capacity, that he alone ha
 the 
power of observing t.be circumstances favourable to his 
own gro,vtb, DUel can apply thmll for hiillself, Yet, 
again, with thi
 condition,-that he is not, as is C0111- 
monly supposed, free to choose ,vhethel he will make 
u
e of these appliances or not. "\Vhen he kno,vs w.hat 
is good for him, he will choose it; and he ,vill judge 
what is good for hinl by the cireu111stances ,vhich have 
made hiln ,vhat he is. 
And "rhat he would do, 
Ir Buckle supposed that 
he always had done, IIis history had been a natural 
growth as Inuch as the gro,,-th of the acorn, His inl- 
prOyelnen t had followed the progress of his know ledge; 
and, by a cOlnparison of his ollt,vard circumstances \vith 
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the condition of his Inind, his 'v hole proceedings on 
this planet, his creeds and constitutiolls, his good deeds 
and his bad, his arts and his sciences, his elnpires and 
his revolutions, 'would be found all to arrange themselves 
into clea.r relations of cau
e and encct, 
If, when 1.Ir 13uckle pressed his conclusions, we 
objected the difficulty of finding what the truth about 
past times really ,vas, he would a(hnit it candidly as far 
as concerned individuals; but there ".a.s not the same 
difficulty, he said, ,,'ith IlltlSSeS of Ulen. \,Ve might dis- 
agree about the characters of Julius or Tibcl'ius Cæsar, 
òut ,vc cúuld kllO\V well enough the lloInans of the 
Empire, "r e had 1 he
r literature to tell us ho,v they 
thought; ,ve had their laws to tell us how they goverlled; 
,ve had the broad f:'lCe of the ,vorlel, tho huge JlIOnJl- 
tainous outline of their general doings upon it, to tell 
us ho,y they acted, I[e believed it was all reducible to 
laws, and could be luado as intelligible as tho growth of 
tho chalk clift:-:; or the coal JneaSUl'es, 
A.1.nd thus clJll:Ústellth. :\1 r 13uckle cared little for 
01 
individuals. lIe did not belie,'c (as SOIne one has ::,aid) 
that the hi::;tory of nl[lllkind is the history of its great 
Jucn, (ì-rcat. nlCH ,yith hilll were but larger atollls) 
oLcying the :saJlle Í111pU]
C
 with the rest, only pcrhap:s 
a trifle nloro erratic. 'Vith thenl or without thcIn, the 
cour::;e of thing::; ,voldd have been Inuch the ò:)
lIne. 
..tls an illu
tl'atioll of the truth 01' his view, he would 
point to the Ilew science úf Political ]
collolny. 1101'0 
already wa::; a large area of hUIl.!.un activity in which 
natural laws ,,"ere found to nct unl'l-ringly, 
Ien bad 
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gone on for centuries trying to regulate trade on moral 
principles. They had endeavoured to t.ix wages accord- 
ing to some Ï1naginary rule of fairness; to fix prices by 
what they considered things ought to cost. They en- 
couraged one trade or discouraged another, for moral 
reasons. They might as well have tried to ,york a 
steam engine 011 moral reasons. The great stateslnen 
whose n
unes ,vere connected with these enterprises 
might have as well legislated that water should run up- 
hill. There ,vero natural knvs fixed in the conditions of 
things: aud to contend against them was the old battle 
of the Titans against the gods. 
..:\..s it was ,vith political econolny, so it ,vas wit.h all 
other fonTIs of human activity; and as the true laws of 
political econmny eXplained the troubles which people 
fell into in old times, because they 'yore ignorant of 
them, so the true la,vs of human nature, as soon as 
we kne,v them, would explain their lnistakes in more 
serious nlatters, and enable us to Inanage bettor for the 
future. Geographical position, clÏIuate, air, soil, anù 
the like, had their several influences, The northern 
nations are hardy and industrious, bocause they HUlst 
till the earth if they ,yould eat t.he fruits of it, and 
because the tenlperature is too lo,v to make an idle life 
enjoyable, In the south, the soil is n10re productive, 
while less food is ,vanted and fewer clothes; and in the 
e.xquisite air, exertion is not needed to make the sense 
of existence delightful. Therefore, in the south we find 
nlen lazy and indolent. 
True, there are difficulties in these views; the hOllic 
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of the languid Italian was the h01ne also of the sternest 
race of wbonl the story of nlankind retains a record. 
...\..nd again, 'whcn w.e are told that the t;paninl'ds are 
superstitious, because Spain is a country of earthquakc!'t, 
we renlenlber Japan, the spot in aU the world ,,-here 
earthqunke
 are TIl0st frf'quent, and .where at the sanJe 
tinle there is the J110st serene disbelief in any super- 
natural agency ,vhatsoever. 
l\Iorcover, if 1Hen grow into what they are hy 
natural la,,"'s, they cannot help being what they are, 
and if they cannot help being what they arc, a good deal 
will have to be altered in our general yic,y of human 
obligations and responsibilities. 
That., ho'wever, in these theories ther

 i
 Ll great 
deal of truth is quite ccrtain; 'were there but a hope 
that those who Inaintain thcul "ould be f'ontelltcd with 
this adnlissioll. A J113U Lorn in a, 
Iahonletan cOllntry 
grow'S up a 
[ahOJllctall; in a Catholic country, a 
Catholic; in a Prof ('stant country, a I)rotestant., Iri
 
opinions are like his langungc; he lparIls to think as 
he learn
 to Rpeak; and it is absurd tû suppose hin1 
responsible for being what nature Juakcs hiul. "... 0 
take }Jains to educate children. Ther(\ is a good educa- 
tion and a bad educa.tion; there are rule:, \,Ten asc(lr- 
tail)ed by \\9hich characters are infI uenccù, and, clearly 
enongh, it is no nlcrc Ina1.ter for a hoy's free win 
whether he turns out ,veIl or ill, ,y' c try to train hin1 
into good habits; 'vc keep him out of the ,vay of 
temptations; we see that he is well taught; WP Jnix 
kindness and strictness; ,\Te surround biln with every 
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good jnfluence we can command. These are \vhat are 
tel'llled the advantages of a good education: and if ,ve 
fhil to provide those under our care witl] it, and if they 
go wrong in consequence, the responsibility ,ve feel to 
be as much ours as theirs, This is at once an adlnission 
of the power over us of outward circumstances, 
In the sarno ,vay, we allo\v for the strength of 
temptations, and the like. 
In general, it is perfectly obvious that men do neces- 
sarily absorb, out of the influences in ,vhich they gro\v 
up, something which gives a complexion to their whole 
after-character. 
V\-rhen historians have to relafe great social or 

peculatiYe changes, the ovcrt.hrow. of a monarchy or 
the establisbnlC'}lf. of a creed, they do but half their duty 
if t.hey lncrely relate the el"ents. In Ü.n account, for 
instance, of tl1c rise of Ì\Iah01netani:-\ITl, it is not cnongh 
to describe the character of the Prophet, tho encl
 which 
he set before hil11, the n1eans which he nlude use of, 
and t.he cReet ,vhieh ]le produced; the hist.orian lTIUst 
sno,y what there 'VflS in the concliti0TI of the ]
astf'rn 
races ",.hich enabled l\Iahomet to act upon them so 
powerfully; their existing beliefs, their existing moral 
and polit.ical condition. 
In our cstinlate of the past, and in our calculat.ions 
of the fut.ure-in the judgments "Thich we pas
 upon 
OIle another, \ve 111casurc responsibility, not. by t.he thing 
done, but by the opportunitic3 which people have had 
of kno,ving bett.er or worse. In the efforts which \ve 
Blake to keep our children frOlll ha(1 associu f iOll
 or 
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friends ,'.e admit that external rirclunstance:s have a 
powerful effect in making men what they arc. 
But are circurnstances everything? That is the 
whole question, 
\.. science of history, if it is 1110re than 
a misleading name, inlplies that the relation behveen 
cause and effect holds in hUlnan things as cOlllplotely as 
in all others, that the origin of hunlan actions is not to 
be looked for in ]uysterious pruperties of the ll1ind, but 
in influences ,,
hich arc palpable and ponderable, 
'Vhen natural causeð arc liable to be set aside and 
neutralized by ,,'hai is called yolition, the ,,'ord 
cien('û 
is out of place. If it is free to a lnan to choose wbat 
he will do or not do, thore is no adequate ::-;ciel1ce of hilU. 
If there is a 
cience of hirn, there is no free choiet', nnrl 
tbe praise or blame ,vith which ,,
(' regard one another 
arc Ï1npel'tinent and out of place, 
I ani trespassing upon the:se ethical grounds be- 
cause, unle
:s I do, the bubjeet cannot be nwde intel- 
ligible, 
Iankil1d arc but an aggr<'gate of individuals 
-History is hut the record of individual action: and 
what is true of the part, i
 true of the whole, 
"
 e feel kcenly about 
uch things, and when ,the 
logic occOJl1es perplexing, we arc apt to gro\\
 rhetorical 
and passionate, But rhetoric is only llli
leading. 
'Vhatever the truth 111ay be, it is best that ,ye should 
kno\\T it; and for truth of any kind "re ::,hould keep our 
heads and hearts as cool as "e can. 
I will 
ay at once, that if we had the whole cas(' 
beforp us-if "'C ".e1'e taken, like Lf'ihnitz's Tarquin, 
into the council-chamber of nature, and were shown 
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,vhat we really 'were, ,,-here we came fronl, and ,vhere 
we ",,"pre going, however unpleasant it Iuight be for 
SOUle of us to find ourselves, like Tarquin, Inade into 
villains, fronl the subtle necessities of 'the best of all 
possible worlds;' nevertheless, t50Ine such theory as 1\11' 
Buckle's might possibly turn out to be true. Likely 
enough, there is SOIliC great' equation of the universe' 
where the value of tho unkno,vn quantities can be 
deterlnined. But ,,-e nlust treat things in relation to 
our o,vn powers and position; and the question is. 
,vhethe1' the s"reep of those ytlst curves can be measured 
by the intellect of creatures of a day like ourselves, 
The' Faust' of Goethe, tired of the barren round of 
earthly knowledge, calls nlugic to hi
 aid, lIe desires, 
first, to see the spirit of the l\IacrOCOSTI10S, but his heart 
fails hinl before he ventures that tremendous experi- 
lllCllt, and he sumJl10ns before hÏ1n, instead, the spirit 
of hi
 own race. There he feels J'Ï1nself at honle. The 
streaUl of life and the storIn of action, the everlasting 
ocean of exist ence, the ,veb and the woof, and the roar- 
ing loonl of time-he gazes upon thCIIl all, and in pas- 
sionate exultation claÏIns fello,vship with the a,vful 
thing before him. J3ut the majC'stic vision fades, and a 
voice COllIes .,,) hÍIn-' Thou art fellow ,vith the spiritR 
,vhich thy Inind can grasp-not ,vith me,' 
IIad 
Ir Buckle triC'd to follo,v his principles into 
detail it mlO'ht have fared no better with hiln than 
, 0 
with' j1'aust.,' 
"'That are the conditions of a science? and when 
may any subject be said to enter the scientific stage P 
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I suppose when the facts of it begin to resolyc them- 
selves into groups; when phenolnena are no longer 
isolntccl experiences, but appear in connection and 
order; ,vhen, after certain antecedents, certain conso- 
quences atc uniforlnly seen to follow; ,,-hen facts enough 
have been collected to furnish a basis for conjectural 
explanation, and when conjectures have so far ceased 
to be utterly vague, that it is possible in some de3'tee 
to foresce the future by the help of thenl. 
Till a subject has advanced as far as this, to speak 
of a scienc8 of it is an abuse of language. It is not 
enough to say that there nlust be a science of hunlan 
things, because there is a science of all other things. 
This is like saying the planets mu
t be inhabited, bo- 
rnu
e the only planet of ,vhich we have any experience 
is inhabited. It mayor may not be true, but it i
 not 
a practicu.l quc
tion; it does not affect the practical 
treahnent of the lnattcr in hand. 
Let us look at the history of 1-\.
tron01n v. 
. oJ 

o long a:s sun, U100ll, and planets were supposed to 
be gods or angel::5; so long as the sword of Orion ,vag 
not a Inetaphor, but a fact, and the groups of stars 
,vhich inlaid the floor of heaycn "'ere the ()'litterinO' 
o 0 
trophies of the loves and wars of the Pantheon, 
o long 
there ,vas no science of ..A.stronoIuy. 'fhere ,vas fancy, 
in1aginution, poetry, perhap
 reverence, but no science. 
,,-\.8 soon, however, as it was observed that the 8tars 
retained their relati ye places-that the times of their 
rIsing and :setting varied with the seasons-that äun, 
moon, and planets moved alnong them in a plane, and 
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tIle belt of the Zodiac was marked out and divided, 
then a no\\' order of things began, Traces of the earlier 
stage reIIHtined in tho tuunes of the :signs and constella- 
tions, just as tho Scandinavian Inythology :surviYe
 now 
in the IHl1110S of the days of the ,veok: but for all that, 
the ulldcl'
tanding ,va!; now at ,vork on the thing; 
bcienee lwd bl'gull, aud tho first trituuph of it was the 
power of foretelling the future. Eclipses 'vere perceived 
to J'ocur in cycles of' nineteen years, ånd philosophers 
were able to say ,vhell an eclip
e ,vas to be looked for. 
The pcriods of the planets "rete detcnninccl, tl"heories 
were invented to account for their eccent1'Îcities; and, 
false as those theorie
 nlight be, the po
ition of the 
planets conlc. 1c calculated ,,
ith rnOflerate certainty by 
thenl. The very first result of tho science, in its lnost 
irnpel'fect 
tage, 'nlS a po"'er of foresight; and this ,vas 
possible before alJY one tl'lle astl'onon1Îcalla\v had been 
díseovered, 
'V e 
hould not therefore question the possibility of 
a science uf history, because the explanations of its 
phenomena were rudilnentaryor Ï1nperfect: that they 
might be, and n1Ïght long continue to be, and yet enough 
tnight bo done to sho\v that there was ::;uch a thing, 
fiud that it ,Vas not entirely without use. But how was 
it that in those rude days, with small kno,vledge of 
mathematics, and with no better instruments than flat 
,valls and dial plates, the fir
t astronomers Iuade pro- 
gress so con
icle1(.tble 
 Because, I suppose, the phe- 
nomena w'hich they \vere ob
erving recurred, for the 
mo::;t þart, \vithin IJloderatú intervals; so t.hat they 
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could collect large experience ,vithin the compass of 
their natural lives : because days and nlonths aud years 
were measurable pcriod
, and w.ithin them the lnore 
siulple phenonlena perpetually repeated themselves. 
But ho,v ",'ould it have been if, instead of turning 
on its axis once in t,venty-four hours, the earth had 
taken a year about it; if the year had been nearly 
four-hundred years; if Juan's life had been no longer 
than it is, and for the initial steps of astronolllY there had 
been nothing to depend upon except observations re- 
corded in history r Ho,v Inany ages ,vould have passed, 
had this been our condition, before it would have occur- 
red to anyone, that, in ,vhat they saw night after night, 
there 'vas any kind of order at all P 
",.. e can see to sonle extent ho,v it ,yould have been, 
by the present state of those parts of the science which 
in fact depend on re1110te recorded observations. The 
Ino\
elnents of the COlllets are still extremely uncertain. 
The tÍ1nes of their returll can be calculated only with 
the greatest Yaguene
s, 
.And yet such a hypothesis as I have suggested would 
but inadequately express the position in ".hich \\"e are 
in fact placed towards history. There the phenornena 
llCyer repéat t hCll1Seh'es, There we are dependent 
wbolly on the recurd uf thing:s said to bave happened 
once, but which neyer hap}Jen or can happen a second 
tilne. There no Ðxpcl'ilncnt is pos
iblc; \\pe can watch 
for no recurring fact to test the ,vorth of our conjectures. 
It ha
 been suggested, fancifully, that if we consider 
the uniycrse to be infinite, time is the same us eternity, 
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and the past is perpetually present. I...ight takes nine 
years to come to us from Sirius; those rays ,,, hich ,ve 
may see to-night ,vhen ,ve leave this place, left Sirius 
nine years ago; and could the inhabitants of Sirius see 
the earth at this nlonlent, they ,vould see the English 
army in the trenches before Sebastopol; Florence 
Nightingale ,vatching at SClltari oyer the ,younded at 
Inkernlann; and the peace of England undisturbed by 
, Essays and Revie\vs.' 
As the stars recede into distance, so tilne recedes 
,vith them, and there may be, anq probably are, stars 
from whtch Noah might be seen stepping into the ark, 
Eve listening to the teluptation of the serpent, or tha.t 
older race, eating the oysters and leaving the shell- 
heaps behincl them, ,vhen the Baltic ,vas an open 

ea. 
Could ,ve but COJnpare notes, something might be 
done; but of this there is no present hope,
 and ,vithout 
it there ,viII be no science of history, Eclipses, re- 
corded in ancient books, can be verified by calculation, 
and lost dates can be recovered by theIn, and ,ye can 
foresee by tho laws "Thieh they follo,v when thero will 
be eclipses again, '''''111 a tilue eyer be 'when tho lost 
secret <J f the foundation of ROllle can be rccovered hy 
historic la".s? If not, ,,,here is our science? T t lUllY 
be said that this is a particular fact, that we call (leal 
satisfactorily with general phonolllena affecting era
 and 
cycles. 'V ell, then, let us tako some general pheuOllle- 
non. 1Ylaholnetallism, for instance, or Buddhisl1), Thofo;e 
are large enough. Can you ÍJnagino a science' which 
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would hayo 1 (n}"f'lold /'iUCh H10YC'J11enfç; as thos0? The 
state of things out of \vhieh they ro
e is obscure; but 
suppose it 1101 ohseure, ('an yon concC'iye that, with allY 

unount ofhistol'ical insight into tho old Orielltallwlif'f.
, 
you could haye seen that thoy wero about. to trallsfornl 
the1nsoh.es into thoso particular forBIS and no other? 
It is not enongh to say, that. after th
 fact, you can 
underf'tand partiall
' ho\\- :Jf ahon1etallism caIne to be. 
.1\.11 historians ".o1'th the nall10 haye told us SOlnethillg 
about that. l1ut when ".e talk of science', ".0 lnean 
SOlTI0thing ,vith Inore aluhitious pretences, "TO menn 
S0111cthing ,,"hich ('an foresee a
 wen as 0xplatn; and, 
thus looked at, to staff' 111e problem is to sho\v its ab- 
surdity. ...18 littlo could the wisest 111an haye foreseen 
this Inighty reyolution, as thirty years ago such a thing 
as :nronnonisn1 could hayc been anticipated in AU1crica ; 
a<;; little a
 it could lUl\.e been foreseen that table-turning 
and spirit-rapping ,,"ould haye been an outcome of the 
scientiflc cult ure of J
ngland in the nineteenth century. 
The gl'cate:-;t of R01nan thinkers gazing mournfully 
at the seething n1a
S of 1110ral putref
lction ronnel hiln, 
detC'eted and dpigned to noti(.c mnong its elf'111ents a 
certain detc:->tablc superstition, f;O he called it, rif:;ing up 
amidst the off"\couring of the ,J C'YS, 'which ,vas namerl 
Chri
tianity. Could Tacitn
 hayc looked forward nine 


1 It is objected that Gcolog)" is a mcnsul'ccl by millions of )"cars. Yet, 
science: )"rt that Geology cannot if Geology cannot foretell future 
foretell the future cnanges of tbr facts, it enabled Sir Roderick :\lur- 
earth's surface. Geology if! not a chison to fl)retell the discovery of 
(,(,11tmy old, and its lw1Ïoò'\ arc Australian gold. 
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centuries to t.he ROJue of Gregory VII., could he have 
beh
!cl the reprcBentatiYÐ of the Jnajesty of the OæsarR 
holding the stirrup of the l)ontiff of t.hat vile and 
execrated scet, the sp('c13cle ,yould scarcely have ap- 
peal'(
d to hÜn the ftùtilment of a rational expectation, 
or an intelligible result of the causeR in operation rOlUld 
hilll. 'racitw.., indeed, 'vas 1>01'11 before the science of 
history; but would )1. Conltc have seen a.ny more 
clearly? 
K or is the case ll11wh b('1 tor if we arc less hard upon 
our philo
ophy; if ,vo contpnt ourselves ,vith the past, 
and require only a scientific explanation of that, 
First, for the fact... thenu;clYe
. They come to u
 
through the nlinds of tho
c who recorded them, neither 
)11achines nor angels, but fallible cl'C'utures, with human 
passions anù prejudices, Tacitus and Thucydides were 
perhaps the ahlest men ,vho oyer gaye theu1selves to 
writing history; the ablest and also t.he Inost incapable 
of consciouR falsehood. Yet cyen no"r, after all these 
ccnturi(,A, the t.ruth of what they r(\late is called in 
qupstion. (TOOel rca
ons can h(' giycl1 to show that 
Ileith
r of thenl can h(\ ('ouf-idently trusted, If we 
donbt ,,
it.h the
e, ,,-hon1 are 'we to belieye? 
Or again, let the facts be granted, To rev crt to my 
simile of the box of letters, yon have but to select such 
facts as snit yon, you hayc hut to lease alone those 
which do not suit you, and let rour theory of history he 
what it will, you can find no difficulty in providing 
facts to proye it. 
You may have your Hegel'
 plúlosophy of hIstory, 
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or you luay have your Schlegel's philosophy of hi
tory; 
you may prove from history that the ,,",,orld i::; governed 
in detail by a special I)rovidence; you nlay prove that 
there i'3- no sign of any moral agent in the universe, 
except man; you luay believe, if you like it, in the old 
theory of the WiSÙODl of antiquity; you n1ay speak, as 
was the fashion in the fifteenth century, of ' our fathers, 
who had nlore wit. and ,,-isdom than ,ye;' or you 1nay 
talk of 'our barbarian ancestors,' and describe their 
'val'S as the scuffling of kites and crO\\Ts. 
You may luaintain that the evolution of humanity 
has been an unbroken progress towards perfection; you 
may maintain that there has been no progrcðð at all, 
and that man remains the saIne poor creature that he 
ev
r "ras; or, lastly, you lllay 
ay with the author of 
the' Oontrat Bocial,' that !lien were purest and best in 
primeval siulplicity- 


"
hcn wild in woods the noble savage ran, 


In all, or any of these views, history will stand your 
friend, llistory, in its passive irony, will ]nake no 
objection. Like ,T arno, in Goethe's novel, it 'v ill not 
coudescend to argue with you, and will provide you 
,vith abundant illustrations of anything which you Dlay 
wish to believe, 
"Vhat is history,' saiù Napoleon, 'but a fiction 
agreed upon?' , )ly friend,! said :F'aust to the student, 
who ,vas growing enthusiastic about th<:' spirit of past 
aO'e
. 'In y friend the tÎnlcs which are O'011e are a book 
ð " b 
with 
oyen beals; and what you can the bpirit of past 
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ages is but tho spirit of this or that worthy gentleman 
in whose mind those ages are refleoted.' 
One lesson, and only one, history may be said to 
repeat with dist.inctness; that tho \vorld is built some- 
how on Dloral foundations; that, in the long run, it is 
well with the good; in t.ho long run, it is ill ,vith the 
wicked. But this is no science; it is no more than the 
old doctrine taught long ago by:'he Hebre"r prophets. 
The theories of 
I. Oonlte and his disciples advance us, 
after all, not a step beyond the trodden and familiar 
ground. If men are not entirely animals, they are at 
least half animals, and are subject in this aspect of then1 
to the conditions of animals, So far as those parts of 
nlan's doings are concerned, ,yhich neither have, nor 
need have, anything moral about theIn, so far the laws 
of him are calculable. There are laws for his digestion, 
and laws of the means by which his digestive organs 
are supplied 'with matter. But pass beyond them, and 
'where are ,ve? In a ,vorld \vhere it would be as easy to 
calculate men's actions by laws like those of positive 
philosophy as to measure the orbit of Neptune with a 
foot-rule, or weigh Sirius in a grocer's scale. 
And it is not difficult to see ,,-hy this should be. 
The first principle on \vhich the theory of a sciencE 
of history can be plausibly argued, is that all actions 
whatsoever arise from self-interest. It may l)e enlight- 
ened self-interest; it Inay be unenlightened; but it is 
assumed as an axiom, that every man, in 'whatever he 
does, is aiming at something which he considers will 
promote his happiness, His conduct is not determined 
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by his ,,-ill; it is detern1Ïned by the object of his desire, 
Adam Sn1Ìth, in luring the foundations of political 
econoluy, e
pre8sly elirnillutcs every other motive. He 
does not say that men neyer act on other motives; still 
less, that they neyer ought to act on otlrer motives. 
He asserts mcrely that, as far as the arts of production 
are concerned, and of buying and selling, the action of 
self:'interest Illay be counted upon as unifonIl, "\Vhat 

\daln Smith says of political econoIllY, j[r Buckle 
would extend over the whole eircle of hUlnan activity. 
Now, that ,vhich especially distinguishes a high 
order of man ii'om a 10'" order of man-that ,,'hich COI1- 
Htitutes hUlnan goodness, hunuul greatness, human 
nobleness-is surely not the degree of enlighteuIllent 
,vith which Blcn lJursue their own advantagc; but it is 
self-forgetfulness-it is self-sacrifìcc-it is the disregard 
of personal l)leasure, personal inùulgcnce, pcrsonal ad- 
vantages remotû or I)re
ellt, becaul:5c some othcr linc of 
conduct is Inore right. 
'Ve are SOll1etinles told that this is but another 
war of expressing the salnc thing; that ,,,hen a man 
prefcrs doing what is right, it is only because to do 
l'ight gi \"('
 hinl a higher satisfaetion, It alJpcars to me, 
on t hû contrary, to Lo a diflercnee in the very heart 
and nature of things. The nwrtyr goes to the 
take, 
the patl'iot to the scaffold, not with u ,.iew to any future 
reward to theInselve;
, but because it is a glory to fling 
away their liycs for truth und frcedoln. .And so through 
all})huHPs of e:x.i:-;tcnce, to thp "'Inallest details of COffi- 
llion life, the beautiful ehuraetcr i
 the un
clfis1 cÌlaruc- 
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ter. Those ,vhom we nlost love and admire are those t.e 
whom the thought of self seems never to occur; who do 
simply and ,vith no ulterior aim-with no thought 
whether it ,vill be pleasant to themselves or unpleasant 
-that ,vhich is good, and right, and generous. 
Is this still selfishness, only more enlightened? I 
do not think so. The essence of true nobility is neglect 
of self. Let the thought of self pass in, and the beauty 
of a great action is gone-like the bloom from a soiled 
flower. Surely it is a paradox to speak of the self- 
interest of a martyr ,vho dies for a cause, the trim:uph 
of which he ,vill never CI
OY; and the greatest of that 
great compa.ny in all ages ,vould have done what they 
did, had their per::mnal prospects closed with the grave. 
Nay, there have been those so zealous for some glorious 
principle, as to wish themselves blotted out of the book 
of Heaven if the cause of Heayen could succeed, 
And out of this Illysterious quality, ,vhatever it he. 
arise the higher relations of human life, the higher 
Illodes of lUlIl1an obligation, Kant, the philosopher, 
used to say that thero were two things ,vhich over.. 
whelmed hÍIn ,vith a"Te as he thought of thorn. One 
was the star-sown deep of space, ,vithout lin1Ít and 
without end; the other ,vas, right and wrong. Right, 
the sacrifice of self to good; wrong, the sacrifice of 
good to self ;-not graduated objects of desire, to ,vhich 
we are dctern1Ïned by the degrees of our knowledge, 
but ,vide asunder as pole and pole, fiS light and dark- 
ness-one, the object of infinite love; the other, the 
object of infi.nite detestation and scorn. It is in thi
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tllar\"cllous power in Ulcn to do wrong (it is nn old 
story, but none the less true for that)-it is in this 
power to (10 ,,'rang-wrong or right, as it lies sOlncho\v 
with ourseh"C's to choose-that the iTnpo
sibility stands 
of fornling scientific calculations of what J}u'n will do 
hC'fore the fa('t, or scientific explanations of \vhat tht.'Y 
hll \"e dOIle aftcr the fact. If mcn were eonsistentIy 
splfi
h, you Illig-ht analyze thC'ir llH>tivcs; if they ,vere 
con;..,i1:\tcntly noble, they ,vould cxpress in t11pir conduct 
the hn\'s of the highest perfection, But so long as 1 \\"0 
natures are n1Ïxed tog-pther, and the strange ('rea.ture 
which rcsults frolll the cOlubinaiion is now under one 
influence and no\\' under another, 
o long you will nw.ke 
nothing of him exccpt from the old-fashioned l11or3l- 
('I', if you pleasc, imaginative-point of viev;. 
}:\.ell the laws of political econoll1Y itself cease to 
guide us when t-bcy touch nloral gOyernnlCut. So long 
as labour i
 a chattel to be bought and sold, so long, 
like other comIlloditics, it follows the condition of 
supply and denland. )3ut if. for his misfortune, au 
cnlployer considers that he stands in hlunan relations 
to\vards his ,vorklnen . if he belieycs ri g 'hth" or ''''rono-Iv 
, , J OJ' 
that he is responsible for thp1l1; that in return for their 
labour he is bound to see that their children are decently 
taught, and they tlnd their f
nllilics decently fed, and 
elothed, and lodged; that he ought to care for them in 
sickness and in old age; then political ecolloluy \vill no 
longer direct hÏ1n, and the rclations behvecn hiIl1self 
and his dependents ,,,ill ha\<o to be arranged on other 
principles. 
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o long as he considers only his own matE:'rial profit, 
so long supply and demand ,,
ill settle every difficulty: 
but the introduction of a ne\v factor spoils the equation. 
And it is pl'eei
ely in this df'batable ground of lo,v 
Inotives and noble en10tions-in the struggle, ever fail- 
ing, yet ever renewed, to carry truth and justice inta 
the administrátion of human society; in the establish- 
ment of states and in the overthrow of tyrannies; in 
the ri::;e and fall of creeds; in the ,yorld of ideas; in the 
character and deeds of the great actors in the drarna of 
life; ,vhere good and evil fight out their everlasting 
battle, now ranged in opposite camps, no,v and nlore 
often in the heart, both of thenl, of each living Inan- 
that the true hUll1an interest of history resides, The 
progress of industries, the growth of n1aterial and 
nlechanical civilization, are interesting, but they are 
not the 11l0st intere
ting, They have their reward in 
the increase of material c01TIforts; but, unles$ ,ve are 
mistaken about our natuI'e, they do not highly concern 
us after alL 
Once JllOl'e; not only is there in men th is baffling 
duality of principle, but there is sornething else in us 
,vhich still more defie
 scientific analysis, 
}Ir Buckle would deliver himself from the eccen- 
tricities of this and that individual by a. doctrine of 
averages. Though ho CalJllot tell ,,
hether .A., B, or C 
,vill cut his throat, he may assure himself that one man 
in every fifty thousand, or thereabout (1 forget the 
exact proportion), ,vill cut his throat, and \vith this he 
consoles hinlself. No doubt it is a comforting di:s- 
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covery. Unfortunately, the ave!'!lge of one generation 
need not be the average of the next. ""r e may be con- 
verted by the Japanese, for all that ,YC know, and the 
Japanese Inethods of t
king leave of life Inay bpcoule 
fashionable alnong us, Nay, did not X ovalis suggcst 
that the whole race of l11en ,,'ould at last become so 
di8gu
ted ,vith their impotence, that they ,,'oldd cx- 
tinguish thû1l1selves by a simultaneous act of suicide, 
and make room for a better order of beings? Anyho,v, 
the fountain out of ,,,hich the race is flowing perpetu- 
ally changes-no hvo generations are alike. 1-Vhother 
there is a change in the organization it
clf, we cannot 
tell; but this is certain, that as the planet yaries ,yith 
the physical atmo8phere which surrounds it, so each 
new generation yaries from the last, becauso it inhales 
as its spiritual atmosphere the accUllUllatcd experience 
and knowledge of the ,vhole past of the world, These 
things fOrIn the intellectual air which ,ve breathe as ,ve 
gro\\r; and in the infinite Inultiplicity ùf elcluents of 
'which that air is no\v COIllPOSc(l, it is for 0\'01' Jnatter of 
conjecture ".hat the minds ,vill be like which expand 
undpr its influence, 
FroIll the Englanù of Fielding and Itichurdsoll to 
the :Ellgland of :\[iss .L'lusten-fl'om the }:nglancl of 

Iiss .A,lIsten to the England of llnilwa) sand Frec- 
trade, how YUBt tbe change; yet perhaps Sir Charles 
Granruson "ould not seeIli &0 strange to us now, as one 
of ourselves "ill seem to our great-grandchildren, The 
,vorld nlove
 fit
tÐr find fll
tCl'; and the difference ,vill 
probably he cotI
idetubly greater. 
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The tetuper of each new genera.tion is a cor tinual 
8urpri::;e, The fates delight to contradict ou.r lllost 
contiden t expectations. Gibbon believed that the era 
of conquerors was at an end, lIad he liyed out the 
full lite of THan, he ,vonid have seen Europe at the feet 
\)f Napoleon, But a fe\v years ago ,ve believed the 
world had gro,vn too civilized for ,val', and the Crystal 
Palace in IIyde Park \\ras to be the inauguration of a 
ne\v era, Rattles) bloody as Napoleon's, are no,v the 
frulliliar tale of every day; and the arts ,vhich have 
made greatest progress are the arts of destruc- 
tion. 'Vhat next 
 \V 0 may strain our eyes into the 
future which lies beyond this ,vaning century; but 
never 'vas conjecture more at fault, It is blank dark- 
ness, ,,,hich even the imagination fails to people. 
\Vhat then is the use of IIistol'Y? and 
That are 
Its lessons? If it can tell us little of the past, and 
nothing of the future, ,vhy )vasto our time ovèr so 
barren a study? 

-'irst, it is a voice for ever sounding across the 
centuries the laws of right and wrong, Opinions alter, 
luanners change, creeds rise and fall, but the moralla,v 
is ,vritten on the tablets of eternity. :For every false 
rvorclor unrighteous deed, for cruelty and oppression, 
for lust or vanity, tho price has to be !)aid at lust: not 
ahvays by the chief offenders) but paid by some one. 
Justice and truth alone endur
 and live. Injustice and 
falsehood nuty be long-Ii ved, but doomsday comes at 
last to theru, in French revûlution
 and other tel'ribli1 


way
. 
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That is one lesson of History. Another is, that ,YO 
should dra\v no horoscopes; that ,ve should expect 
little, for what \ve expect ,vill not COlne to pass. Re- 
volutions, reformations - those vast movmnellts into 
,vhich heroes and saints have flung thelliselves, in the 
belief that they ,vere the dawu of the Inillenninm- 
have not borne the fruit 'which they looked for. 
lil- 
lenniums are still far away, These great convulsions 
leave the ,vorld changed-perhaps iInproved,-but not 
ilnproved as the actors in theIll hoped it would be. 
I..Juther would have gone to ,york ,\rith less heart, could 
he have foreseen the Thirty Years' "\Var, and in the 
distance the theology of Tubingen. "r ashing-ton n1Ïght 
have hesitated to dra,v the s,vord against England, 
could he have seen the country ,vhich he made as ,ve 
see it no\v. 1 
The most reasonable anticipations fail us-antece- 
dents the most opposite mislead us; ùecause the con- 
ditions of human problems never repeat themselves. 
SOllie new' feature alters everything - some elenlent 
"Thich ,ve detect only in its after-operation. 
But this, it may he said, is but a lneagre outcome. 
Can the long records of humanity, ,vith all its joys and 
sorrows, its sufferings and its conquests, teach us no 
Dlore than this r Lot us approach the subject from 
another side. 
If you werc u:s]\:cd to point out tIle special features 
in ,yhich Shakespeare's plays are so tran
Cend(\lltly 
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excellent, you would mention, perhap
, among other
 
this, that his stories are not put together, and his 
characters are not conceived, to illustrate any particular 
law or principle. They teach Inany lessons, but not 
anyone pronlinent above another; and when we have 
dra,vn froIn then1 all the direct instruction ,vhich they 
contain, there rmnains still something ullresolvecl- 
something ,vhich the artist gives, and \vhich the philo- 
sopher cannot give, 
It is in this characteristic that we are accustomed 
to say Shakespeare's snprenle trut/" lies. He represents 
real life. IIis dranlas teach as life teaches-neither 
less nor lTIOre. He builds his fabrics a"J nature does, on 
right and ,vrong; but he does not struggle to make 
nature Tnore sy
tc])Jatic than she is. In the 
ubtle 
interfiow of good and evil-in the unlllorited sufferings 
of innocence-in the disproportion of penalties to desert 
-in the seeming blindness "rith which justice, in 
attcJnpting to assert itself, overwhehns innocent and 
guilty in a. C01111110n ruin-Shakespeare is true to real 
experience, The mystery of life he leaves as he finds 
It; and, in his most trernendous positions, he is address- 
ing rather the intellectual mllotions than the under- 
standing,-knowing well that the understanding in 
such things is at fault, and the sage as ignorant as the 
child, 
Only the highest order of gonius can represent 
nature thus. An inferior artist produces either some- 
thing entirely immoral, where good and evil are names, 
and nobility of disposition is supposed to show itself in 
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the absolute disrt:gard of them-or ('Ise, if he is a bettor 
kind of 111an, he will force on nature a didactic pur- 
pose; he composes what are called moral tales, \vhich 
lnay edify the conscience, but only 111Ïslead tho intelloct. 
The finest ,york of this kind producC'd in JHodern 
tilnes is Lcs::;ing'::) play of 'Nathan th0 ":'"ise.' The 
object of it is to teach rcligious toleration, The 
doctrine is admirable-the mode in which it is enforced 
is interesting; but it has the fatal fault, that it is not 
true. Nature does not teach rC'ligious toleration by 
any such direct 1uethod: ana the result is-no one 
knew it better than Lessing himself-that the pIny is 
not poetry, but only splendid manufacture. Shake- 

peare is eternal; Le
sing's 'N athall ' will pass away 
,vi1h the mode of thought ,vhich gave it birth. Onf' is 
based on fact; the other, on hU111Hll theory about fact 
The theory seem
 at first sight to contain the most im 
lnediat.e instruction; but it is not really so, 
Cibber and others, 3
 you know, ,vanted to alter 
Shake:-.peal'e, The French king, in 'Lear,' was to be 
got rid of; CordC'lia was to lnarry Edgar, and Loar 
hinlsclf ,nts to be re'warded for his sufferings by 3 
golden old age. They could not bear tbat Hamlet 
should buffer for the sins of Claudiu
. The 'wicked 
king ,vas to die, and the wiekC'd nlothel'; aud Jranllet 
and Ophelia were to 111ake a nlatch of it, and live 
happily ever after. A common novelist ,,'ould have 
arranged it thus; and you \\90uld have had your com- 
fortable TIloral that vâckedness 'vas fitly punished, and 
yirtue had its due reward, and all would have been 
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well, Rut Sha kcspeare would not have it so, Shake- 
speare knew that crime "Tas not so simple in its conse- 
quences, or I)roviùcl1ce so paternal. lIe "Tas contented 
to take the truth froIH life; and the effect upon the 
n1Ïnfl of the Inost correct theory of what life ought to 
be" con1parcd to the f'ffcct of the life itself, is infini- 
tosinlal in comparison, 
..t\..gain, lct us COlnpare the popular historical treat- 
Illent of rmnarkable incidents "Tith Shakespeare's treat- 
lllcnt of th01ll, lJook at ' ::\Iacbeth.' You Jnay derive 
abunùant instruction f1'o111 it - instruction of many 
kind
. There is a lnorallesson of profound interest in 
the steps hy ,vnich a noble nature glido
 t,O perdition, 
In TI10re nlodcrn fashion you nUIY speculate, if you like, 
on the political conditions represented there, and the 
tcrnptation prescnteJ in a b
olute 1110narchics to un- 
scrupulous alnbition; you lTIay say, like Dr Slop, these 
things could not have happened nnder a constitutional 
gOyerIllllent; or, again, you may take up your parable 
agaiul-'t superstition-you may dilate on the frightful 
cons0q uences of a bc1i('f in witches, and reflect on the 
superior adyantages of a.n age of schools and news- 
papers, If the bare facts of t.he story had come down 
to us froIn a chronicler, and an ordinary writer of the 
nineteenth cent.ury had undertaken to relat.e them, his 
Rccount, we may depend upon it, would have been put 
together upon one or other of these principles, Yet, 
by the side of that unfolding of the secrets of the 
prison-houso of the soul, what lean and shrivel1ed 
nTIatoJuies t.he best of such descriptions \vould seem I 
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Shakespeare himself, I suppo::;e, could not ha vo 
given Ud a theory of what he nleant-he gave us the 
thing itself, on which we might luake ,\rhatever theories 
,ye pleased. 
Or again, look at Honler, 
The 'Iliad' is from hvo to three thousand years 
older than '
Iacbelh,' and yet it is as fresh as if it had 
been ,vritten yesterday, ,"Ve have there no lessons 
save in the emotions which rise in us as ,ye read. 
Homer had no philosophy; he never struggles to 
impress upon us his views about this or that; you can 
8carcely tell indeed whether his sympathies are Greek 
or 
rr
jan; but he represents to us faithfully the Inen 
and ,yornen among ,vhonl he lived, lIe :o;allg the Tale 
of Troy, he touched his lyre, he drained the golden 
beaker in the halls of lllen like tho
e on w'hom he was 
conferring innnortality. And thus, although no 
.....\.gamenll1on, king of Inen, ever led a Grecian fleet to 
Ilium; though no Primn sought the midnight tent of 
Achilles; though Uly
ses and ])i01ned and Nestor ".ore 
but names, and 11elcn but a drcaln, yet., through 
If OIlIer's pOWèr of representing IHcn and women, those 
old Groeks will still stalld out fnnn mnidst tho darkno::,:-, 
of the ancient ".orld with a :-\harpncs
 of outline ,vhich 
belongs to no period of histol'r cx('('pt t}ll' lno
t rl
Cl'nt, 
:For the luere bard purpu::,e::, of hi:.;tory, the' Iliaù ' and 
· Ùdysst>y' are the InOtit eftecti '.C books which eYer were 
'written, "r e soe the lIall of 31enclaws, ".e see the 
garden of ..Alcinou:s, we :;cc Nau:sicaa tlTnong' her nmidcns 
un the shore, \ve see the mcllo,v monarch sitting \\-it h 
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ivory seeptl'e in the )larket-place dealing out genial 
justice, Ur again, when the ,vild mood is on, we can 
hear the crash of the spears, the rattle of the arrnour as 
th
 heroes fall, and the plunging of the horses among 
the slain. Could ,ve enter the palace of an old Ionian 
lord, we kno,v ,vhat ,ve should see there; 'we kno,y the 
,yords in ,yhich he 'vould address us. "\Ve could meet 
Hector as a friend. If ,ve could choose a companion 
to spend an evening with over a fireside, it ,vould be 
the man of many counsels, the husband of Penelope. 
I am not going into the vexed question ,vhether 
History (,1' Poetry is the 11101'e true, It has been some- 
times said that Poetry is the nlore true, because it can 
make things n1ure like ,vhat our moral sense would 
prefer they should be, "T e hear of poetic justice and 
the like, as if llat ure and fact ,,'ere not just enough, 
I entirely dissent from that view. So far as poetry 
att.empts to ÏInprove on truth in that ,yay, so far it 
abandons truth, and is false to itself. Evelliiteral facts, 
exactly as they ,yere, a great poet 'will prefer ,vhenever 
he can get them, Shakespeare in the historical plays is 
studious, ,yherever possible, to give the very ,yords 
,vhich he finds to have been used; and it sho,vs how 
wisely he ,vas guided in this, that those 11lagnificent 
speeches of "T olsey are taken exactìy, with no more 
change than the 111etre luakes necessary, froln Cayen- 
dish's I..Iife, 1\Iarlborough read Shakespeare for English 
history, and read nothing else, The poet only is not 
bound, when it is inconvenient
 to what may be called 
the accidents of facts, It ,vas enough for Shakespeare 
W
L , 
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to know that Prince Hal in his youth had lived alnútlg 
loose companions, and the tavprn in Eastchcap came in 
to fill out his picture; altbough l\Irs Quickly and Fal- 
staft
 and Poins nnd Bardo}p}1, ".ore more likely to have 
beon fallen in "Tith by Shake:speare himself at the 
)Iernlaid, than to hayc been cOlnrades of the true Prince 
IIellry. It ,vas enough fOI' Shakespeare to draw real 
Inen, ana the fo'itnation, whatcver it 111ight be, ,,,ould sit 
easy on thenl. In thi
 sense only it is that Poetry is 
truer than History, that it can 11lake a picture more 
cOlnplete, It may take liberties ,vith time and t-\pace, 
and giye the action distinctness by thro,ving it into 
Dloro nlanngcab](' COI:npa

, 
]
ut it nlay not alter the real conditions of 'things, 
or repre
cnt life as other than it is, The greatlle:s
 of 
the poet depends on his being true to nature, ,vit hout 
insisting that nat ure should t hporize \vith hÍ1n, without 
1naking her J110re just, Inorc philosophical, murè Dloral 
than reality; and, in difficult matters, leaving nIuch to 
reflection ,vhich cannot bo explained, 
And if this be true of })oetry-if IIomer and Shake- 
fSpeare are "'hat they are, frOJll the absence of every- 
thing didactic about thf>ln-luay ,ve not thus learn 
SOl11cthing of ,vhat lIistory should be, and in ,vhat sense 
it bhould aspirp to teach? 
If l}oetrJ must not theorize, much less ",hould the 
hi:storian theori r e, "Tho
e obJigations to be true to fact 
are even greater thall the poet's, If the drama is 
grandest when the action is least explicable by la,vs, 
becaub6 then i
 best re
emb}es life. th
n hi!:\tory will be 
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grandest also under the sanlO conditions, ' 
racbcth,' 
were it literally true, would be perfect history; and f-iO 
far as the historian can approach to that kind of model, 
so far as he can let his story tell itself in the deeds and 
words of thoso ,vho act it out, so far is he Illost success- 
ful. His \vork is no longer t]le vapollr of his O\7n brain, 
"rhich a breath ,yill scatter; it is the thing' itself, \vhich 
will haye interest for all time, .A. thousand theories 
nlay be fOl'llled about it-spiritual theories, Pantheistic 
theories, cau
e and effect theories; but each age will 
have its own philosophy of history, and all these in turn 
will fail and die. Hegel falls out of date, Schlegel falls 
out of date, and COlllte ill good time will faU out of 
date; the thought a bout the thing must change as we 
change; but the thing it
elf can never c.hange; and a 
histOl'Y is durable or perishable as it contains nloro or 
lea:st of the \vriter's own s]?eculations, The splendid 
intellect of Gibbon for the Inost part kept hinl true to 
the right course in this; yet the philosophical chapters 
for \vhich he has been IUOst achnil'cd or censureclluay 
hereafter be thought the least interesting in his work. 
The time has been when they would not have been com- 
prehended: the time may come when they \vill seem 
conllTIonplace, 
It may be f'aid, that in requiring history to be 
written like a drama, ,ve require an impossibility. 
For history to be written with the complete fonH of a 
drama, doubtless is impossible; but there are pcriods, and 
these the period:5, for the lllost part, of greatest interest 
to mankind, the history of which may be 
o wâtten thut 
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thc actors bhall reycal thcir charactcr::; ill their own 
,vordð; \vhcre 1l1illd can be 8eclllnatchcd ao'ain
t )nind 
o I 
and the great passions of the epoch not siulply be 
described as existing, but 1e exhibited at their \vhitc 
heat in the souls and heart::, pO
ðes;:;ed by thm11, There 
are all the elements of draIllu-dranlu of the highe::;t 
order-\vhere the huge forces of the tiu}es are as the 
Grecian destiny, and the po\ver of the 111a11 is seen 
either stenuning the strCa111 till it uycr\vhelms hilu, or 
ruling \vhile be seenu; to yiold to it, 
It is Nature'
 dranla-not Shukcs1)eare's-but a 
J: 
dra1na nono tho less. 
So at least it SOOIUS to )11(', ",Yher('yer pO:-jsible, let 
us not be told a
ollt this 111an or that, IJot us hear the 
man hilllself speak, let us ðCP hi1n act, and let us be 
left to fonn our own opinions about hinI. 1'he hi
torian, 
"Te are told, must not leave his readers to thcnu,elves, 
He must not only lay the facts bcfore theIn-he nlust 
tell then1 what he hilnsclf thinks about those facts, In 
n1Y opiniun, this ib IH'ecist'ly ,,-hat he ought not to do, 
Bishop Butler 
ays b0111cwhere, that the hest bouk 
,,-hich eould be written would be a hook con
i:-;ting only 
of prCJl1ises, fl'Onl which tho l'cad('l's :-;hould dra\v conclu- 
sions for thCJl1selycs, The highe
t pootry is the very 
thing which TIutler requires, and the highest history 
ought to ho, "r e should no 11101'0 :.l:;k for a theory of 
thi
 or that period of hif'tory, than we 
honld ask for a 
theory of ')lacbeth' or 'IT u1uh,t,' ])hilo::ophies of 
history, scicnceR ofhi&tory-all the::;c, there will continue 
to be; tho fashiolls of thCJn \vill ch'lnge, as our hahits 
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of thought ,,
ill change; and each new philosopher will 
find his chief crnploYluent in showing that before him 
no one un<.lt-'rstood anything. But the draIn a of history 
is imperishable, and the lessons of it will be like \\-hat 
we learn from Homer or Shakespe
'tre-Iessons for ,vhich 
we have no words. 
The address of history is less to the understandin g 
than to the higher ernotions. "\Ve learn in it to 
sympathize ",
ith "rhat is great ancl good; "
e learn to 
hate what is base, In the anomalies of fortune ,ye feel 
the mystery of our mortal existence, and in the com- 
panionðhip of the illustrious natures ,vho have shaped 
the fortunes of the world, ,ve escapo from the little- 
nesses which cling to the round of common life, ancI 
our Ininds are tuned in a higher and nobler key, 
For the rest, and for those large questions which I 
touched in connection ,yith 1\11' Buckle, "'
e Ii ye in tinlcs 
of disintegration, and none can tell what \vill be after 
us. 'Vhat opinions-,vhat convictions-the infant of 
to-day will find prevailing on the earth, if he and it 
live out together to the middle of another century, only 
a very bold man ,vould undertake to conjecture! 'The 
time ,viII conle,' said Lichtenberg, in scorn at the 
lllaterializing tendencies of modern thought; 'the time 
will come when the belief in God will be as the talcs 
with which old 'V01nen frighten children; when the 
world ,vill be a machine, the ether a gas, and God will 
be a force.' 
Iankind, if they last long enough on the 
earth, may develope strange things out of themselves; 
and the growth of ,vhat is called the Positive Philosop"hv 
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IS 3 CUl'lOUS conlnlentary on LichtC'uberg's prophecy. 
But 'whether the end be scycnty years hcnce. or seyen 
hundred-be the close of the nlortal history of hUlnanity 
as far distant in the future LlR its shado,vy beginnings 
s
e_n no,v to lie behind us-this ouly 'n
 )l1ay forot(>ll 
with confidence-that the riddle of Inan's nature "yill 
lenulÏn unsolved, rl'here \vill be that in him yet which 
physical laws will fail to explain-that smllcthing, 
w-hatever it be, in hin}!:,elf, and in the world, ,,'hieh 
science cannot fathmn, and ,vhich sugge
ts the unknown 
possibilities of his origin and his dpstiuy. There ,\'ill 
l'mnain yet 
Those oùstinate qncsti{'uings 
Of Acnse and outward things; 
Falìing from us, vn.uishings- 
Blank miAg'Í\"ings of n creaturf' 
:;\loving about in worlds not rcaliz('d- 
High instincts, before which our mortal natu1'\: 
Doth tremble like n guilty thing surprised. 
Thcro will remain 


Those first afl'ections- 
Those shadow)' recollcctions- 
"rlJich, be tile}' wlwt they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of an our dny- 
Are yet the master-light of all our 6ccing- 
Uphold us, clwri!:'ì1, and havc power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the bt'ing 
Of the Eternal Silence. 
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I. 


L ADIES _\.ND GENTLB3IEN,-I do not know 
,,,hether I have 1nade a very ,vise select.ion in t.he 
subject ,vhich I have chosen for these Lectures, There 
'va.s a tin1e-a tÏ1ne which, n1easured by the years of 
our national life, was not so yery long ago-,vhen the 
serious thoughts of rnankinrl ,vere occupied exclusively 
by religion and politics, Tho small knowledge which 
they possessed of other things was tinctured by their 
speculative opiniont:) on the relations of heaven and 
earth; and, down to the sixteenth century, art, science, 
scarcely' even literature, existed in this country, except 
as, in SOIne way or other, suborùinate to theology. 
Philosophers-
uch philosophers as there ,vere-ob- 
tained and half deserved the reputation of quacks and 
conjurers. .A_strononlY was confused with astrology. 
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The physician's Inedicines ,vore 
upposed to be power- 
less, unless the priests said prayers oyer tb em. The 
great lawyers, the anlbas:3adors, the chief Ininisters of 
state, were generally bishops; cyen the fighting busi- 
ness was not entirely secular. IIalf-a-dozen Scotch 
prcln tes were killed at Flodden; and, late in the reign 
of Ilenry t.he Eighth, no fitter person could be found 
than Rowland lJee, Bishep of Coventry, to take com- 
mand of the "Velsh )farches, and harry the freebooters 
of Llangollen, 
]
Yery single departIncnt of intellf'ctual or practical 
life 'vas penetrated with the belief.." or \vas interwoven 
'with the interests, of the clergy; and thus it was that, 
when differences of religiouc;; opinion arose, they split 
society to its foundations. The lines of cleavage pene- 
trated everywhere, and there were no 
ubjects whatever 
in which those \vho disagreed in theology possessed any 
common concern. "Then men quarrelled, they quar- 
relled altogether, The disturbers of settled beliefs 'were 
regarded as public enemies who had placed themselves 
beyond the pale of hunlanity, and were considered fit 
only to be destroyed like wild beasts, or trampled 011 t 
like the seed of a contagion, 
Three cent.uries have passed over our heads since 
the tinle of which J am sppaking, and the world is so 
chang-pd that, \ve can hardly recognize it. as t.he sanle, 
The secrets of nature ha \ e been opened out to us on 
a thousand lines; and 1Hen of science of all creeds can 
pursue 
ide by ::;ide their cmlllllon inv(\
tigation
, Ca- 
tholics, .L\ngliean
, Presbyterians, Lutherans. Cal vinists. 
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contend with each other in honourable rivalry in arf s, 
and literature, and commerce, and industry. They 
read the same books, They study at the same acaùe- 
mles. They have seats in the Sâme senates. They 
preside together on the judicial bench, and carryon, 
without jar or differe
ce, the ordinary business of the 
country. 
Those who share the san10 pursuits are drawn in 
spite of tþemselves. into synlpathy ancI good-\vill. 
'Vhen they are in harrnony in so large a part of their 
occupations, the points of renlaining difference lose their 
venom, Those who thought they hated each other, 
unconsciously find thml1selves friends; and as far as it 
affects the world at large, the acriJllony of controversy 
has almost disa ppea red, 
Ilnagine, if you can, a person being no\v put to 
death for a speculative theological opinion. You feel 
at once, that in the Inost bigoted country in the world 
such a thing has become iJnpossiblo; and the impossi- 
bility is the Ineasure oÎ the alteration ,,,hich we have aU 
undergone. The formulas relnajn as they \vere on 
either side-the very sanle formulas "rhich were once 
supposed to require these detest.ahle Inurders. But 'we 
have learnt to kno'" each othor better. The cords 
which bind together the brotherhood of Inankind are 
wo,en of a thousand strands, "r e do not any nlore fly 
apart or become enemies, because, here and there, in 
one strand out of so luany, t.here are still unsound places, 
If I were asked for a distinct proof that Europe ,vas 
improving and not retrograding, I should find it in 
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thiR ph0nOll1P110n. It has not h('('u brought about by 
controversy. )len are fighting still over the 
è:1111e ques.. 
tions ,vhich they began to fight about at the Reforma.. 
tion. Protestant divines have not dri \'en Catholics out 
of Phe field, nor Catholics, l)rotestants. Each poleJuic 
writes for his own partisans, ana Jnakps no impl'es
ion 
on his ad vel'
ary. 
Controversy ha
 kept a1ivc a certain quantity of 
bitterne
s; and that, I ,su
pcct, is all tha
 it would 
acconlpli
h if it contilllwcl till the day of judg1l1ent, I 
t;olnetilnes, in ilnpatient ntOnlents, wish tbe laity in 
Europe ,,'ould treat their 
ontroYersial cli\"ines as two 
gentlC111Cll once treated their second,;, \\.hcn they found 
thenlsclvcs forced into a duel ,\'ithout kllO,,'inb ,,'hat 
thcy w.ere quarrelling about, 

\.s the principals \ycre Leing led HI) to th{'i1' places, 
Olle of thcnl whi:-:pcl'ed to the ot}l(\r, 'If yuu "rill sLoot 
your scconù, I ,,'ill shoot 111in(\,' 
The reconciliation of pal'tie
, if I Jnay use :such à 
word, i
 no tinkered-up truce, or convcnient Interinl. 
It is the healthy. silent, spoutallcou
 growth of a. nobler 
order of conviction. \vhich has conquercù our prejudices 
cven before wc knew t ha t t hcy ""oro assailed. This 
better spirit cspecially is repre
eJltcd in institutiollb like 
the prcsent, ,\.hich acknowledge no differcncc
 of creed 
-which are con
tructcd on the broadest principles of 
toleration-and which, therpfore, as a rule, are ,,'îsC'ly 
protected frmll the intrusion of discordant subj(\cts. 
They exist, as "( understand, to draw Jncn together, 
uot to divide tbpm-to enable us to share togetl}(\r in 
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those topiCR of univcrsal interf'
t and instruction ,vhich 
all can take pleasure in, and ,vhich give offence to none, 
If you ask Ine. then, \vhy I am myself departing 
fi
orn a practice \vhich I adluit to be so excellent, I fear 
that I Rball give you rather a latne ans\vcr. I might 
say that I know. 11101"e about the history of the six1eenth 
century than I know about anything else. I have 
spent the best years of iny life in reading and writing 
about it; and if I have anything to tell you \vorth your 
hearing', it is probably on that subject. 
Or, again, I 1night say-\vhich is indeed n10st true 
-that to the Refonuation \ve can trace, indirectly, the 
best of those yery influences ,vhich I have becn de- 
scribing, The ReforIuation broke the theological 
shackles in \vhich ll1l\n's 1nincls ".ere fettered. It set 
theul thinking, and so gave birth to 
cience, The re- 
formers also, ,vithout kno,ving ,,,hat they .were about, 
taught the lesson of religious toleration, rrheyattenlpted 
to supersede one set of dogJnas by another. They suc- 
ceeded ,vith half the \vorlcl-they failed with the other 
half. In a little while it became apparcnt that good 
men-'without ceasing to be good-could think differ- 
ently about theology, and that goüdn('s
, therefore, 
depended on smnething else than the holding orthodox 
OpUUOllS, 
It is not, howcver, for either of thcse reasons that I 
am going to talk to you about :ßlartiu Luther: nor iR 
toleration of differences of opinion, ho\vever excellent it 
be, the point on \vhich 1 shall dwell in these Lectures. 
Were the Reforu1a.tion a question merely of opinion, 
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I for one should not have meddled with it, either here 
or anywhere, I hold that" on the obscure mysteries of 
faith, everyone should be allowed to believe according 
to hi
 conscience, and that argulnent.s on such matters 
are either impert.inent or llseless. 
But the Refornlation, gentlelnen, beyond the region 
of opinions, ,vas a histor-
cal fact-an objective 80nle- 
thing ,vhich 1uay be studicd like any of the facts of 
nat.ure. The Reformers ".ere nlen of note and distinc- 
tion, 'who played a great part for good or evil on the 
stage of the ,vorld, If we except the ..Apostles, no body 
of human beings ever printed so deep a mark into the 
organization of society; and if thr're be any value or 
meanin g in history at aU, the Ii Yes, the a.ctions, the 
characters of such nlen as these can be 1natteJ'S of indif- 
ference to none of us, 
".,. e have not to do with a story \vhich is buried in 
obscure antiquity. The facts adnlit of being learnt. 
The truth, whatever it was, concerns us all equally. If 
the divisions created by that great convulsion are ever 
to be obliterated, it will be \vhen we have learnt, each 
of us, to see the thing as it really was, and not rather 
some mythical or imaginative version of the thing- 
such as from our o\vn puint of vie\v ,ve like to think it 
was, Fiction in such Dlatters may be convenient for 
our inlmediate theories, but it is certain to avenge it"'clf 
in the end, "\Ve may ßluke our own opinions, but f
lCts 
were made for us; and if we evade or deny them, it 
will be the worse for us. 
Unfortunately, the mythical versioIJ at present Vt
ry 
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largely prepondcrates. Opon a })rotestant hilStory of 
the ReforIllation, and you ,vill find a picture of the 
'world given oyer to a lying tyranny-the Christian 
population of Europe enslaved by a corrupt and de- 
graded priesthood, and the Refonllers, with the Bible 
in their hands, cOIning to the rescue like angels of light. 
All is black OIl one side-aU is fair and beautiful on the 
other. 
Turn to a Catholic history of the saIne events and 
the same men, and ,ve haye before us the Church of the 
Saints fulfilling quietly its blessed mission in the saving 
of hUlnan souls. Satan a second tilHe enters into Para- 
dise, and a second tini.e with fatal success telnpts nliser- 
able Ulan to his ruin, lIe disbelieves his appointed 
teachers, he aspires after forbidden knowledge, and at 
once anarchy breaks loose, The smunless robe of the 
Sayiour is rent in pieces, and the earth becomes the 
\abitation of fiend::;. 
Each side tells the story u!' it prefers to have it; 
facts, ('ha1'act01'8, Cil'CUIllstances, are Blolted ill the 
theological crucible, and cast in Dloulds dianletrically 
opposite. Nothing rOll1uins the :saBle except the nanlOS 
and dates, Each side chooses its own ,vitnesses, 
l
vel'ything is credible which nlakes for ,vhat it calls 
the truth, Everything is 1l1ade false ,vhich ,vill not fit 
into its place, ']3]asphcmous fables' is the usual 
expression in Protc
tant controyersial books for the 
accounts given by Ca.tholics, 'I)rotestant tradition,' 
says an eminent lllodern Catholic, 'is based on lying- 
bold, ,vholesale, unscrupulous lying,' 
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No,,,,, depend upon it, there is SOlne hUTIlan account 
of the matter different. fronl both tho:,e if ,v(' could only 
get at it, and it ".ill be an excellput thing for the world 
".hen that. human account can be made out. I am not 
so pre
nnlptuous as to suppo:-:c that I can giyc it to you; 
stilllc
s can 
.ou expect nle to try to do 
o within the 
COlnpass of two or throe lectures. If I cannot. do eyery- 
thing, howeyer, I bclieyo I can do a little; at allY rat(\ 
I can give you a sketch, such as you TIlay pInee moder- 
ate confidence in, of the state of the Church as it W:ts 
before tbe Reformation began. T win not expose ]ny- 
self more than I can heJp to the .censure of the rli,.ine 
,,
ho ',.as so hard on Prote
tant tradition. )Iost of what 
I shall have to say to 
rou thi
 evening ,vill be tak('n 
fronl the :1(blli
sions of Catholics thmnselyes, or fruIn 
official records ('arlieI' than the outbreak of the contro- 
Yer

-, ".hen there ,,'as no tClnptation to pervcrt the truth. 
IIere, ohvious]y, is the first point on which we 
require accurate inforlnation, If all ".as going on ".elI, 
the Reforrner
 }"(.ally and truly told innumerable lie
, 
and de
erYc all the reprobation ".hich ".e can give them, 
If all ,n]s not going on Wt\ll-if, 
o fhr froln being ".ell, 
the Church ,vas so corrupt that Rurope could bear with 
it. no longer-then clearly a Refonnation ,vas ncce
sary 
of sOJne kind; and we ha ,e taken one :step towards a 
fair estimate of the persons conccrned in it, 
..A fair estinutte-that, and onlv that, is ,,,hat we 
want. I need hardly ob::;erve to 
.Oll, that opinion in 
England has becn undergoing lately a \"ery considerable 
alteration about the:;e per:SOllS. 
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Two generations ago, the leading Refol'IUerS were 
looked upon as little less than saints; no,v a party has 
risen up ,vho intend, as they frankly tell us, to un-Pro- 
testantize the Church of Eng-Iana, ,vho detest 1>rotest- 
alltislll as a kind of infidelity, ,yho desire sÏInply to re- 
ven;e eycrything which tho Reformers did. 
One of those gentlmnen, a clcrgynlan ".riting latoly 
of Luther, called hÜu a heretic, a herctic fit only to bo 
ranked with-wholn, do you think r-Joe Sn1Ïth, the 

lorruon Prophot, Joe Slnith and I..4uther-that is the 
combination ,vith ,vhich 'we are now presented, 
The book in ".hich this rellUll'kable statcnlont ap- 
peared ,vas prcsent.ed by hvo bishops to the Upper 
House of Con vocation, It "ras received ,vith gracious 
acknowledgments by the .L
rchbishop of Canterbury, 
and ,nts placed solemnly in the library of l'èfcrcncè, 
for that learlH
d body to consult. 
So, too, a professor at Oxford, the other cla.
., spoke 
of Luther as a Philistine-a Philistine lllcaning an 
oppressor of the cho
cn people; the encnlY of men of 
culture, and int.elligence, such as the professor hinlself, 
One notices these things, not as of TIluch inlportance 
in thenlt;olves, but as ::-;ho\ving which 'way the strcanl i:; 
rlulning; and, curiously enough, in quitp another 
direction we nlay see the same phenolnonon. Our 
liberal philosophers, men of high literary power and 
reputation, looking into the history of IJuther, and 
Calvin, and John Knox, and the rest, find them falling 
far short of thp philo::-;nphic i(1(,:.11--,,'anting badly in 
many qualities which the liberal llliud cannot dispentie 
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with. They arc discoycred to be intolerant, doglllatic, 
llarrow-lnillded, inclined to per
ecute Catholics a:s Ca- 
tholics had per
ecutcd thClll ; to be, in fact, little if at all 
better than the popes and cardinals whonl they ,vere 
figh ting against. 
Lord l\Iacaulay can hardly find epithet:, btrong 
enough to express his contempt for Archbishop Cran- 
more )11' Buckle places Cranuler by the side of ]
ollnor, 
and het'itates ,vhich of the two characters is the luore 
detestable. 
An unfavourable estinlate of the nCfornler
, ,yhether 
just or unjust, is unquestionably gaining ground anlong 
our advanced thinkers, A greater luan than either 
i\Iacaulay or Ruckle-the GOl'lnan poet, Goethe-:says 
of I....uther, that he threw buek the intellectual progress 
of nlankind for cellturiel'i, by calling in the pa

ions of 
the Inultitude to decide on subjects which ought to 
have been le1't to the learned, Goethe, in saying this, 
,yas alluding especially to Era:-'llius. Goethe thought 
that Eraslllu:s, anù Hll'll like Era
ll
us, had struck upon 
the right track; and if they could have retained the 
direction of the Inilld of Europe, there ,,'ould ha ,.e been 
l110re truth, and less fahehood, al11011g us at this present 
tilne, The party hatred
, the theological rivalries, the 
persecutionR, th
 ci, il "Tars, the religious auinlosities 
which hayo 
o long di
tl'aeted us, woulcl hayc Leen all 
avoided, aud the ,nind of nlankind would haye expanr1- 
ed gradually and equaLly with the growth of knowledge. 
Such an opinion, coming froIn so great a luan, is 
not to be lightly passed o"er. It will be my endeavour 
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to show you \vhat kind of rnan Erasmus was, what he 
was aiming at, \vhat he was doing, and how Luther 
spoilt his work-if spoiling is the ,vord w.hich \ve are 
to use for it. 
One caution, ho\vever, I must in fail'ne
3 give you 
before \ve proceed further, It lies upon the face of the 
story, that the Reformers imperfectly understood toler- 
ation; but you must keep before you the spirit and 
temper of the men \vith whom they had to deal. For 
thelTIselves, when the 11lOYC'lnent began, they aimed at 
nothing but liberty to think and speak their o\vn way. 
They never dreamt of interfering with others, although 
they were quite a\vare that others, \vhen they could, 
\vere likely to interfere ''lith them. 1-4ord l\Iacanlay 
might have rmnmnhered that Crannler ,vas \vorking all 
his life 'with the prospect of being burnt alive as his 
rew-ard-alld, as we all kno\v, he actually \vas burnt 
alive. 
'Vhen the Protestant teaching began first to spread 
in the 
 ctherlands-beforc one single Catholic had 
been in-treat.ed there, before a synlptoIl1 of a mutinous 
disposition had sho\vn itself among the people, an edict 
,vas issued by the authorities for the suppression of the 
new. opInIons, 
The tenus of this edict I \vill briefly describe to you. 
The inhabitants of the United Provinces were in- 
fOt'1ned t.hat they \vere to hold and believe the doctrines 
of the IToly Ronlan Catholic Ohurch, 'l\Ien and 
,vonlen,' says the edict, '\vho disobey this comnland 
shall he punished as di
t.url>er5 of public order. 1Vomen 
YOl.. I. 4 
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wIlo have fallen into heresy shall be buried alive, 2\Ien, 
if they recant, shall lose their heads, If they cuntinue 
obstinate, they shall be burnt at the stake. 
'If luan or 'VOlnan be suspected of heresy, no one 
shall shelter or protect hiln or her; and no st.ranger 
shall be adnlittcd to lodge in any inn or dwelling-hou
c 
unless he bring with hil11 a testilnonial of orthodoxy 
from the priest of his pari8h, 
'The Inquisition 8hall inquire into the private 
opinions of every person, of ,vhatever degree; and al1 
officers of all kinds bhnll aðsist the Inqui
itjon at their 
peril. Those 'who kno,v where heretics are concealed, 
shall denounce theu1, or they s}ulll sufl'('r a
 heretics 
thf\nlsel \-eð. IIeretics (obserye the TI1alignit.y of this 
pal'agraph)-hÛl'(\tics ,,,ho will give up other heretics 
to jUðticc, 
hall thelHs('lvcs be panlùll(\d if they will 
promise to eonfonn for the future,' 
"[Tnder this edict, in the K(
th{'rlallds alone, nlorc 
than fifty thousand human bcing
, fìr
t and last, "ere 
deliberately nlurdered. ..And, gentlemen. I nlust 
ny 
that proceedings of thi
 kind explain and go ftu. to 
excuse the sub
equpnt intolerauee of })r01estants. 
Intolerance, )11' Gibholl tells U
, i:-; a greater crime 
in a. I)rote
tallt than a Catholic, Crin1Ïnal iutn}('rance, 
as I undel'
talld it, is the intolerance of such an edict a
 
t,nat which I have l'pad to you-the unprovoked in- 
tolerance of difference of opinion, I conceive that the 
most enlightened philo
opher Iuight ha, e grown hard 
and narro,v-minded if he had buffered under thp ad- 
ministration of the Duke of .....\1 va. 
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Disnlis
ing these considerations, I will now' go OIl 
with my su
ject, 
Never in all their history, in ancient times or 
nlodern, never that ,vekno,\? of, haye lnankind thrown out 
of themselves anything so grand, so useful, so beautiful, 
as the Catholic Church Ollce was, In these tinlos of 
ours, ,yoll-regulated selfishness is the recognized rule of 
action-everyone of us is expected to look out first for 
hilnself, and take care of his o"rn interests, At the 
tinle I speak of, the Church ruled the State ,vith the 
authority of a conscience; and self-interest, as a nlotive 
of action, was only narned to be abhorred, The bishop
 
and. cleroT were reO'al'dpd freel", and sinl p lv as the iJn- 
b. 0 J . 
rnediate Ininisters of the .AJmighty; and they seenl to 
me to have really deserved that high elStimate of their 
character, It was not for the doctrines ,vhich they 
taught only, or chiefly, that they were held in honour, 
]{rave lnen do not fall do,vn before their fello,v-mortals 
for the ,yords 1\
hich they speak, or for the rites ,vhich 
they perforul. ""'isdolll, justice, self-denial, nobleness, 
purity, 'highmindedness,-these are the qualities before 
,vhich the free.. born races of Europe have been con- 
tented to bow; and in no order of nlen ,vere such quali- 
ties to be found as thev,vere found six hundred veal'S 
. 
 
ago in the clergy of the Catholic Church, They called 
thenlsel yes the successors of the Apostles, They 
clainled in their 
Iaster's name universal spiritual 
authority, but they made good their pretensions by the 
holiness of their o,\rn lives, They ,vere allowed to rule 
because they deserved to rule. and in the fulness of l'e- 
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verence kings and nobles bent before a po,ver 'which 
,vas nearer to God than their own. Oyer prince and 
subject, chieftain and serf, a body of unanned defence- 
less Inen reigned suprcnle by the nlagic of sanctity, 
They tamC'cl the fipry northern ,yarriors who had broken 
in pieces the H01nan ]
mpire, They taught them- 
they brought theln really and truly to believe-that 
they had immortal souls, and that they ,yould one day 
stand at the awful jndgJnent bar ana giyo account for 
their lives the}'C'. ,Vith the brayC', the honest, and the 
good-,yith those who had not oppressed the poor nor 
rernoved their neighbour's lanclnlark-,vith those who 
had heen just in aU their dealillgs-'with those who had 
fought against eyil, and had tried ,aliantly to do their 
)raster'
 ,ril1,-at that. great day, it would Le ,veIl. 
For cowards, for profligates, for those 'who liypd for 
luxur
y and plea:-;ure and ::,elf-indulgcuce, there ,vas tho 
Llacku0ss of eternal death, 

\...n awful conyictiull of this treIllendous kind the 
clergy had effectually instilled into the 11lind of Europe. 
It ,vas not a rERIIArs; it ,vas a certainty, It 
'as not 
a form of words repeated once a wed\.. at church; it 
,vas an a
SUr:lllCC entertained on all day
 and in all 
places, "ithout tiny parti('lp of doubt, 
\nd the effect 
of such a belief on life and cunscience was siruply iln- 
IneasuraLle, 
I do not pretend that th(' clergy ,,'ere perfect. 
Thpy ,yore very itlr frOln perfect at the best vf times, 
anò the Europenn nations were ncycr conlpletl'ly suL- 
n1Ï

ivc to thf\lll, It \\yould not Laye bct'n well if they 
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had been. 'fhe business of hlunan creatures in this 
planet is not sumlned up in the Inost excellent of 
priestly catechisn1s, The world and its concerns con- 
tinued to interest men, though priests insisted on their 
nothingness, They could not prevent kings frOln 
quarrelling with each other, They could not hinder 
disputed successions, and civil feuds, and 'rars, and 
political conspiracies. 'Vhat they did do was to 
shelter the w.eak froln the strong. 
In the eyes of the clergy, the serf tlnd his lord 
stood on the COlnl11011 leyel of :sinful hUInanity, Into 
their ranks high birth was no passport, 'l'hey were 
thelnsel vos for the Ino:st part children of tho people; 
and the bon of the artisan or IJCasant ro
e io the Initrc 
and the triple erOWl1, just as no,v-a-days the rail-:-;plittor 
and the tailor becolno Presiùonts of the I
epublic of the 
"r est. 
The Church was e

entially delllocratic, ,vhile at the 
same tinle it had the Inonopoly of learning; and all the 
secular po"rer fell to it ,vhich learning, c0111billed \vith 
sanctity and assisted by superstition, can bestow, 
The privileges of the clergy were extraordinary. 
They ".ere not :uncna.hle to the common hnvs of the 
land, ",Vhile they governed the laity, the laity had no 
power ovor them. From the throne dowll"wards, every 
secular office ,vas dependell t on the Oh urch, No king 
,vas a lawful sovereign till the Church placed the 
crown upon his head: and ,vhat the Church besto,ved, 
the Church claimed the right to taKe away, The 
disposition of property was in their hands, No will 
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could be proved except before the bishop or his OffiCl\r ; 
and no "pill was held yalid if the te
tator died out of 
comnlunlon, There ",.ere luagistrates and courts of 
law for the offences of the laity. If a priest committed 
a crÌIne, he was a sacred person, ffhe civil pow"cr 
couIll not touch hiIn; he ,vas l'e::icr,-ed for hi:,; ordinarJ. 
Bishops' conlmissaries sat in town and city, taking 
cogni'.ance of the T110ral conduct of every Ulan anr1 
,voman, Offences against life and propcrt
p "rcre tried 
here in England, as no,v, by the COll1lIlOll lllw; Lut the 
Church Courts dealt ,,-ith sins-siBs of word or act. If 
a nUUl 'nlS a profligate or a drunkard; if he lied or 
s".ore; if he did not l'OIIl(, to eonununioll, ur held 
unlawful opinions; if he '''a:-: idle or unthrifty; if he 
,,-as unkind to his "rifc or hi
 servants; if a child ,nIS 
disobedient to his father, or a father cruel to his ('hild ; 
if a t.radcslllan sold adulterated ware:o;, or u
l\d fill
c 
Inea
ures or dis}loncst w.eight
,-tJlf
 eye of the parish 
priest was everywhpre, ancl the Church Court stood 
ahyays o}Jen to exalnille and to punish. 
Imagine what a trcn1endons power this 1nHst hayo 
been! Yet it existed generally. ill Catholic Europe 
down to the eve of the Hefornwtion. It could 110V('1' 
have esta1)li",hed itself at all unlc:-;s at one tinle it had 
worked beneficially-as the abuse of it l\-aS one of the 
U10St fatal causes of the Ohurch's fall. 
I ]{no\v nothing in English history much ]110rO 
striking than tho 3n
"rcr giyen by ...\r('hbishop 'Varham. 
to tho conlplaints of thp ]
I1g1ish Jlousc of COIDlTIOnS 
after the tall of Cardinal "Tolsey, 'rhe IIou
e of Com- 
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hlons cOlnplained that the clergy made l..nvs in Con- 
vocation ,vhich the laity ,vere excomllluniC'atecl if they 
disobeyed. Yet the laws made by the clergy, the 
Commons said, were often at variance ,vith the laws of 
the realm, 
\Vhat did 'Varhtun reply? IIe said he was sorry 
for the alleged discrepancy; but, inasll1uch as tho la,,,"S 
Jnade by the clergy,yere always in cOllfornlÏty,vith the 
,vill uf God, the laws of the reahu had only to be 
altered and then the difficulty would vanish. 
""""hat lllust have been the position of the clergy it. 
the fulness of their po,vel', ,vhen they could speak thus 
on tho eve of their pro::;tI'ation ? You have only to 
look ftonl a distance at any old-fashioned cathedral city, 
and you will see in a InOUlent the Inediæval relations 
bet\vcen Ohurch and State, The cathedral Ùl the city. 
The fir:-it o
jcct you catch sight of as you approach is 
the spire tapering into the sky, or the huge to\vers 
holding pos
es
ion of the centre of the lallds.cape- 
majestically heautiful-ilnposing by nlere size an1Ídst 
the large forms of Nature herself, ...ts you go nearer, 
the vastness of the building Ï1npresses you more and 
l11ore. The puny chvelling-places of the citizens creep 
at its feet, the pinnaeles are glittering in the tints of 
the 
un
Gt, 'when dowu belo,valTIong the streets and 
lanC'::; the twilight is darkening, And even no\v, 'when 
the towns are thrice their ancient size, and the houses 
have stretched upwards fronl t,vo stories to five; when 
the great ehimneys are vonliting their 8n10ke [HUong 
the clouds, and the temples of moderl1 iudustry-thl 
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workshops and the factories--spread their long fronts 
before the eye, the cathedral is still the governing form 
in the picture-the one object ,,-hich pos
esses the 
imagination and refuses to be eclilJsed, 
..A..s that cathedral "ras to the old town, so was the 
Church of the n1Ïddle ages to the secular institutions of 
the world, Its very neighbourhood was sacred; and 
its shado,y, like the shado,v of the Apostles, was a 
sanctuary. 'Vhen I look at the ne"r IIouses of Parlia- 
ment in London, I see in thelll a type of the change 
'which has passed OYer us, The IIouse of Con1illons of 
the Plantagenets sat in the Chapter House of ",'T est- 
minster 
\.Lbey, The Parlimnent of the Refonl1 Bill, 
fh-e-and-thirty years ago, debated in' Bt Btephcn's 
Ohapel, the ,Abbey's Slna II dependency. N O\Y, by the 
side of the CllonllOUS pile which has risen out of that 
chapel's ashes, the proud )Iinstcr itself is d\varfed into 
insignificancc, 
Let us turn tu another vast feature of the nliddl
 
ages- I 11lean the nlonasteries, 
S0111e person of e"pccial and exceptional holine

 
has liycd or died at a particular spot. lIe has been 
distingui
hed by his ,,-i
dolU, by his piety, by his actiye 
benevolence ; and in an age when conjurers and "ritches 
were supposed to be helped by the devil to do cyil, he, 
on his part, ha'3 been thought to havc pO
l:>c:ssed in 
larger Ineasure than COllunOll nlell thc fuyour and the 
grace of heaven. Hìesscd influences hang about the 
spot which he has halluwed Ly his presence, Iris 
relics-his household po

csfo,ion
, his books, hi
 c1othc
t 
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his bones, retain the shado,,'y sanctity which thp)" 
received in haying once belonged to hiIll. "r e all set 
a value, not ,,?holly unreal, on anything ,,'hich has 
been the property of a remarkable Juan, ..At worst, it 
is but an exaggeration of natural reverence, 
"r ell, as no,v-a-days ,,,e build 1ll0lluments to great 
n1en, so in the n1Íddle ages they built shrines or chapels 
on the spots ,vhich saints had nlade holy, and COIIl- 
mUl1ities of pious people gathered together there-be- 
ginning ,vith the personal friends the saint had left 
behind hÏ1n-to try to live as he had lived, to do good 
as he had done good, and to die as he had died. Thus 
arose religious fraternities - conlpanies of lTICn who 
desired to devote themselves to goodness-to give up 
pleasure, and amusOlnent, and self-indulgence, and to 
spend their lives in prayer and ,yorks of charity. 
These houses bccanlc centres of pious beneficence. 
The monks, as tho brotherhoods ,yore called, ,,-ere 
organized in different orders, with sonle variety of rulc, 
but the broad principle ,vas the same in. all. They 
,,'ere to live for others, not for thelllseives, They t.ook 
VO'YS of poverty, that they luight not be entangled in 
the pursuit of money. They took vows of chastity, that 
the care of a family nlight not distract thenl from the 
,vork which they had undertaken, Their efforts of charity 
were not limited to this ,vorlc1, Their days -were spent 
in hard bodily labour, in study, or in visiting the sick. 
At night they 'v ere on the stone-floors of their chapels, 
holding up their \vithered hands to heaven, interceding 
for the poor souls who were suffering in purgatory. 
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The ,vorId, as it always ,vilI, paid honour to ex.. 
ecpt.ional excellence. The sy-steIn sprcad to the furthest 
linlits of OhristendoIll. The religions hou
es becalne 
places of refuge, ,vhere Illen of noble birth, kings and 
queens and eJnperors, ,varriors anfl 8tate8
cn, retired 
to lay dcnvn their splendid care
, and end their days in 
peace, Tho
e ",-ith ,,-honl the ,vorld had dealt hardly, 
or those 'whom it had surfeited with its unsatisfying 
pleasure
, those ,vho ,yere disappointed with earth, and 
those ,,-ho ,vere filled ,,-ith pa
sionatE' a
piratiOllA after 
heaven, alike found a }13ven of rest in the quiet cloiRtpt, 
And, gradually, lalld
 caIne to th0Jn, and ,,,eaUb, and 

()cial dignity-aU grateflll1y extended to )lIen whe 
deseryed t\O "rell of their fello,ys; while no landlords 
were nlorc l)opular than they, for tho R:1l1ctity of 
the Jnonl{
 sheltered their depPIHlent!'-; as ,veIl HS thCJn- 
selves, 
Travel no,v through 1 reland, :n1(l yon ,,,ill see in 
thp \vilclest, parts of it innulnol'able relnains of l'('ligious 
houses, \vhiC'h had gro,,-n up aillong a peoplf' ,,-ho 
acknowledged no rule [unong "l}H'nl
('ly('s except the 
s'word, and \Vh0re eyery chief Inarle war upon I1Ïs 
ncighbour ag the hUI110Ur seiz
d bÏIn. TI}é ]l}unks 
alnong tho O'
 and the )fac's were as defencele:-:s as 
shpC'p Hlnong the wolyes; but the ,voh'e
 Hpared thcln 
for their character. In such a country a:-: Ircland then 
,va
, the IDon'l
teries could not h:tve SUl'vi ,.ed for a 
generation but for tho encbanted atmo
pherc "hicb 
surrounded them, 
Of authority the religious ordel'
 'vere practically 
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independent, They \vere amenable only to the Pope 
and to their own superiors, fIere in England, the 
king could not send a c01nmissioner to inspect a 
monastery, nor even send a policeIllan to arre
t a 
criminal ,vho had takûn shelter ,vi thin its ,valls, ;\..rch- 
bishops and bishops, pow.crful as they ,vere, found their 
authority cease when they entcred the gates of a :Ucne- 
dictine or DOlninican abbey, 
So utterly huye times changed, that ,vith your 
ubnost exertions you ,,,ill hardly be able to picture to 
yourselycs the Catholic Church in the clays of its great- 
ness. Our 
chool-books tell us how the I
:lnperor of 
Gernmny held the stirrup for Pope Gr('gory the 
Seventh to 1lIount his ]nule; how our own Engli
b 
lIenry Plalltagenet \\'alked harefoot through the street
 
of Oan tCl'bury, and knelt in the Chapter House for 
the monks to flog hinl, The first of these incidents, I 
,'-as brought up to belie'yo, proyed the l}ope to be the 
man of Sjn, .A,nyhow, they arc both facts, and not 
rOID,anecs; and you ]nuy forJn sorne notion froln then] 
how high in the ,,-orId's eycs the Church HUlst haye 
stood. 
i\..llcl be surc it did not. achie,'e that proud position 
"rithout dCðerying it, The 
reutoni(' and IJ3tin prince
 
,ycre not credulous fools; and ,,,hen they subnlit.ted, it 
,vas to sOlnethillg stronger than thelnselves-stronger in 
limb and Inusclc, or stronger in intellect and character, 
So the Church was in its yigour: 
o the Chureh ,vas 
not at tbe O p enin o ' of the sixteenth century. Power- 
ð 
 
'wealth-security-men are more than Illortal if they 
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can resist the temptations to which too much of these 
expose them. K or ,,'ere they the only eneluies ,vhich 
unclernlined the energies of the Catholic clergy. 
Churches exist in this ,vorld to remind us of the eternal 
la\vs ,vhich \ve are bound to obe\., So far as they do 
v 
 
this, they fulfil their end, and are honoured in fulfilling 
it. It ,vould haye been better for all of us-it would 
be better for us now, could Churches keep this their 
peculiar function steadily and :singly hefore them. U n- 
fortunately, they haye preferred in later tinles the 
speculatiye side of things to the practical. They take 
up into their teaching opinions and theorics which are 
Illcrely ephenlcral; which would naturally dic out with 
the l )ro o Te:S:3 of knowledO'c' but htt\-iuO' rcceived a. 
o b" 0 

purious sanctity, prolong their days unseasonably, and 
becolue first unnleaning, and then occasions of super- 
stition. 
It matters little whother I say a paternoster in 
English or I..atill, so that what is present to Iny lllind is 
the thought which the ,,-orrIs express, and not the ,vords 
thmllsC'lves, In these and all langungcð it is the most 
beautiful of prayers, l
uL you know that people can1e 
to look on a Latin paternoster as the most po,verful of 
spells-potent in heayon, if said ::.-:traightforward; if 
repeated backward, a Chal'nl which no spirit in hell 
could resi
t. 
So it is in n1Y opinion with all forms-forms of words, 
or forms of ceremony and ritualism. 'Yhile the mean- 
mg is ali \Te in thmu, they are not only hal'luless, but 
pregnant and lifp.gi\.ing. 'Vhen we come to think 
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that they possess in themselves material and magical 
virtues, thf'n the purpose ,vhich they answer is to hide 
God from us and Inake us practically into Atheists, 
This is what I believe to haTe gradually fallen upon 
the Catholic Church in the generations which preceded 
Luther, The bod.y relnained; the mind was gon
 
away: the original thought ,vhich its sYlnbolism repre- 
sented was no longer credible to intelligent persons, 
The acute ,yere conscious unbelievers. In Italy, 
when men ,vcnt to n1ass they spoke of it as going to a 
cOInedy-o Y Oll Juay have heard the story of Luther in 
his younger clays saying Ulass at an altar in Rome, and 
hearing his fellow-priests nlllttering at the consecration 
of the Eucharist, 'Bread thou art, and bread thou wilt 


. , 
remaIn, 
Part of the clergy ,yere profane scoundrels like 
these; tho rest repeated the 'words of the service, COll- 
ceiyinO' that they ,vere ,yorkino- a charn1, Rolio-ion 
ð", b b 
was passing through the transforn1ation ,,
hich all re- 
ligions have a tendency to undergo, They cease to be 
aids and incentives to holy life; they becolne contriv- 
ances rather to enable men to sin, and escape the penal- 
ties of sin, Obedience to the la,\" is dispensed ,vith if 
men ,vill diligently profess certain opinions, or punc- 
tually pcrfonll certain external duties, IIowever scan- 
dalous the moral life, the participation of a particular 
rite, or the profession of a particular belief, at t.he 
mOlllent of death, is held to clear the score, 
The po,ycrs ,vhich had been given to the clergy 
required for their exercise the highest wisdom and the 
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highest probity. They had fallen at- last into the hands 
of Juen ,vho posbc

ed e01l8iderably less of these qualities 
than the laity ,,'hOlll they undcrtook to govern, They 
had degraded their conceptions of God; and, as a 
necessary consequence, they had degraded their con('ep- 
tions of Ulan anl..l BUlli.S duty. The a
pil'utions after 
t,unctity had disappeared, and in
tead of thenl there 
rClnainE'd the practical reality of tbe five sense:--., Tho 
high prelates, the cardinals, the great abbots, ,'.ere 
occupied chiefly in nUlintaining their spl(,lHlour allù 
luxury, The friars and the secular clergy, following 
t.heir superiors with 
hol'tel' stC'ps, indulged thC'nl
('ly('s 
in grosser pleasures; ,,,hilc tJH.
ir Rpiritual pow'eI'R, thcir 
supposed authority in this ".orld and the next, ,yero 
turned to account to obtain fronl the laity t.he Ineans 
for their self-inclulgence, 
The Church forbade the eating of l11cat on fa:st. <lays, 
but the Church 'va
 ready with dispensations for th()
e 
'who could affbrd to pay for theIn, The Church forbade 
luarriagc to the fourth degree of consanguinity. but 
IQyin
 cousins, if th
y ,,,"ere rich and opcn-hanùeù. 
could obtain the Chul'ch'
 COll
l'llt to their union. 
There ,vere toll-gat('
 for the pl'ie:sts a1 e\.cl'
 haltiug- 
place on the rond of life-feps at w('ddiug:o), fees nt 
funerals, fees \vheuever an excu!-)o could be fonnd to 
fasten theIll, Even when a nUH1 was dead he wa
 nut 
safe froln plunder, for a n101'tual'Y or death pre:scnt \Va':) 
exacted of his falnil
., 
....ind then thu
l' l
ishops' Courts, of which I 
poke 
Just now.; they werc founded for the ùi
ciplilLe of 
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moralit
T-tbey 'Vf're made the instrunlent.s of thø nlo
t 
detestablf' f'xtortion. If an impatient layman 
poke a 
disrespectful ,vord of the clergy, he ,vas cited before the 
bishop'R cOllllnissary and fined, If he :refused to pay, 
be was eXC01l1ll1Unicated, and exconullUllication ,vas a 
poisonous disease, "T'hell a poor ,vretch wa-; under tho 
ban of the Church no tradeslnan might sell him clothes 
or food-no friend nlight relieve hiIn-no human voice 
might adare
s hiln, under pain of the sanle sentence; 
and if he died nlll'cC'oncil(>d, he died like a dog, ,vithout 
thf' F:acramcnt:-<, and ,vas refused Christian burial. 
The recor

 of 
omc of these courts survive: a glance 
at their pages will sho,v the principles on which they 
were worked, "Then a layuutn offended, the single 
object w.as to lllake him pay for it, The magistrates 
could not protect hilll, If he resisted, and his friends 
Rupported him, so much the better, for they were now 
all in the 
crape together. The next step ,vauld be to 
iudict thel11 in a body for heresy; and then, of course, 
t.here "-as nothing for it but to giye ,yay, and COll1pound 
for ab:,olution by Hlolley, 
It 'was money-ever IllOner, Even in case of real 
delinquency, it "'aR still money, 
loney, not charity, 
coyered the ITIultituù(' of sins, 
I haye told you that the clergy ,vere exen1pt from 
secular jurisdiction, They claimf'd to be u1nenable only 
to spiritual judges, and they extended the broad fringe 
of their order till the word clerk was eontitrued to Jlleall 
anyone 'who could 'write his name or reaù a 
entence 
frOJll a book, A robber or a murderer at the assizes 
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had but to show that he possessed either of these qualifi- 
cations, and he ,vas allo'wed what w.as called benefit 01 
clergy, His case ,vas transferred to the Bishop's Court, 
to an easy judge, ,vho allo\ved him at once to compound. 
Such were the clergy in nlatters of this ,vorld, As 
religious instructors they appear in colours if pos!':ible 
less attractive, 
Practical religion throughout Europe at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century was a ,ery simple affair. 
I am not going to speak of the mysterious doctrines of 
the Catholic Church, The creed ,vhich it professed in 
its schools and theological treatises ,vas the same which 
it professes no"
, and ,,
hi('h it had prof(':-;sed at the tinle 
'v hen it was most po,verfnl for good, I do not nlyself 
consider that the fornlulas in which men cxprpss their 
belief are of nluch consequence, The question is rather 
of the thin g expreb
ed; and so long a
 "-e fiud a living 
consciousness that abo'?c the "'orid and ahove hUTl1un 
life there is a righteous God, ,,
ho \vill judge In en ac- 
cording to their ,yorks, ,vhether they bay their prayers 
in Latin or English, ,,,hether they call thelllseives 
Protestants or call thelnsclyes Catholics, appears to me 
of quite secondary Ílllportance, But at the tiule I ,"'peak 
of, that consciousneHs 110 longer e:xi
tpd, Thp fonnulas 
and cerell10nies ,vere all in all; and of God it i
 Lard to 
say ,vhat conc.'cptions lncn had fonnecl, when they be- 
lieved. that a dead ulan';::; relations could buy hinl out of 
purgatory-buy hiln out of purgatory,-for this ,vas 
the litpral truth-by hiring pri(
,t
 to sing nlas
cs for 
his soul. 
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Religion, in the minds of ordinary people, meant 
that the keys of the other world ,vere held by the clergy, 
If a Il1iUl confessed regularly to his priest, received the 
tsaCraInont, and ,vas absolvcd, then all ,vas ,vell with 
hinl. His duties consist cd in going to confession and 
to 111ass, If he cOlnInitted sins, he was prescribed 
penances, ,vhich could be cOJumuted for money, If he 
,vas sick or ill at easo in his n1Ìnd, he was recommended 
a pilgrin1age-a pilgrinlage to a shrine or a holy ,yell, 
or to SOlno wonder-working imagc-,vhere, for due con- 
sideration, his case ,vould be attended to, It ,vas no 
use to go to a saint C1llpty-hanùûd. The rule of the 
Church was, nothing for nothing. At a chapel in 
Saxony there ,vas an image of a Virgin and Child, If 
the worshipper caIne to it with a good handsome offer- 
ing, the child bo,yed and was gracious: if the present 
,vas unsatisfactory, it turned away its head, aud ,vith- 
held its fu.yours till the purse-strings ,vere untied again. 
Thero ,vas a great rood or crllcifix of the san1e kind 
at Boxley, in Kent, where tbe pilgrims went in thou. 
sands. This figure used to how, too, ,vhen it ,vas 
pleased; and a gooù Slun of 1110ney "ras sure to secure 
its 5.ood ,,-ill. 
'Vhen the Ilofol'Iuation canle, and the police looked 
into the matt-er, the irnages ,yore found to be ,vorked 
with wires and pulleys, The Gel'luan lady ,vas kept as 
a curiosity in tho cabinet of the Elector of Saxony. 
Our Boxley rood ,vas brought up and exhibited in 
Cheapside, and was after"rards torn in pieces by the 
people. 


\ OLe 1. 
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 or here again was death the liluit of extortion: 
death was rather the gate of the sphere which tbr. 
clergy nULde peculiarly their own, 'Vhen a n1an died, 
his friendt:> were natnrally anxiou:3 for the fate of his 
ROUL If he died in COI11111Union, he ,vas not in the 
"
orst placo of all, He had not been a saint, and there- 
fore he "'as not in the best, Therefore he was in 
purgatory-l)urgatory Pickpurse, as our English Lati- 
Inor callf'd it-and a pl'ie
t, if properly paid, could get 
hiln out. 
To be a nU1SS prie
t, as it was called, ,yas a regular 
pl'ofe
sion, in ,ybieh, with little trouble, a Inan could 
earn a cOlufortable living, lie had only to be ordained 
aHd to learn by heart a certain fOrIn of "'ord
, anù that 
was all the equipnlent necessary for hinl. The nUlsses 
\\ ere pa id for at so lnuch n dozen, and for eycry lnass 
that "'as said, so nIHny years ,yere struck off from the 
pCllal }>f'riocl. Two priests were sOInetime
 to be seen 
IHuttering away at the opposite end
 of the saIne altar, 
likp a couple of lllUsi(.al box(
s playing diffcrent part
 of 
tbe bLune tune at the balHC tiJne. 11 Bmdp no difrerence.
 
The uppC'l' pow('l'
 harl what they wanted, If they got 
the )Has
('s, and the prie
ts got the llloney, all parties 
c()J}('crnt'd were 8at.i
öpd. 
I mll :-:peakillg of the fOl'lll which the"ö thing
 
àl::\8Ulned ill au age of degradation and ignol'unce. The 
truest alld wi
est \\"01'.18 evcr 8rol
ell by Inan Inight be 
abU/sed in the t)umc way. 
The 
ern\on on the )Iouut u1' the ,A.pustles' Ul'eed if 
)'et.'i tedlnechauicall y, anù relied Oil to work a IHûehan- 
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ical effort, ,vould be no less perniciously idolatrous. 
You ca.n see something of the saIne kind in a milder 
fornl in Spain at the present day. The Spa.niards, all of 
theIn, high and low, arc expected to buy annually, a 
Pope'
 Rula or Dull-a slnall pardon, or indulgence, 
or plenary renlission of sins, The exact meaning of 
these things is a little obscure; the high authorities 
themselves do not universally agree about them, except 
so far as to say that they are of prodigious value of 
some 
ort. The orthodox explanation, I believe, is 
sonlething of this kind, ",'Tith every sin there is the 
moral guilt and the telnporal penalty. The pardon 
cannot touch the guilt; but ,vhen the guilt is remitted, 
there is still the penalty. I may ruin my health by a 
dissolute life; I nUIY repent of my dissoluteness and be 
forgiven; but the bad health ,vill renlain. For bad 
health, substitute penance in this world and purgatory 
in the next; and in this sphere the indulgence takes 
effect, 
Such as they are, at any rate, everybody in Spain 
has these bulls; you buy them in the shops for a shilling 
apIece, 
This is one form of the thing. .Again, at the door 
of a Spanish church you will see banging on the wall 
an intimation tbat whoever ,vill pray so many hours 
before a pa.rticular image shall receive full forgiveness 
of his sins. Ha, iug got that, one D1ight suppose he 
would be ilatisficc1 ; but no-if he prays S() many (oore 
hours, he can get off n hundred years of purgatory, or 
a thous:1nd, or ten thousand. In one place T l'cTnelnbf'r 
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observing that for a very little trouble a 111an could 
escape a hundred and fifty thousand years of purgatory. 
"....but a prospect for the ill-starred Protestant, ,vho 
will be lu('ky if he is admit.ted into purgatory at all. 
...\gain, if you enter a sacristy, you w"ill 
ee a small 
board like the notices addressed to parishioners in our 
vestries, On particular days it is taken out and hung 
up in the church, and little ,,"auld a stranger, ignorant 
of the lano'uao'e O'ucss the tr
mendous meanin o ' of that 
o 0'0 0 
comnlonplace appearance. On these boards is "Titten 
'IIoy se sacan animas,'-' This day, souls are taken out 
of purgatory.' It is an intilnation to everyone ,vith a 
fi'iend in distress that now is his tÏJue, You put a 
sh illing in a plate, you gi \.e yeur fì.icnd's nmnc, and 
the thing is done, One ,vonders ,,'hy, if purgatory can 
b0 sacked so easily, any poor ,,-retch is left to öuffcr 
there. 
Such practices now-a.-days are comparativcly inno- 
cent, the Hloney asked and given is trifling, and pro- 
baLly no onc concerneù in the business believes lnuch 
about it. They öel've to sho,,", howeyer, on a sn1all 
scule, ,vhat once ,vcnt on on an Ï1nnlcn
e &cale; and even 
8uch as they are, pious Catholics do not much approye 
of theIne They do not venture to say lllueh on the 
subject directly, but they allo\v thetllselves a certain 
good-humoured ridicule. A Spanish novelist of some 
reputation tells a story of a man cOllling to a priest on 
Olie of these occasions, putting- a 
hilling in the plate, 
and giving in the llallle of hi
 friend. 
'l
 my friend's bUul out:' he asked. The priest 
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said it ,vas. 'Quite sure?' the man asked. ' Quito 
8ure,' the priest answered. ' Very 'well,' said the man, 
, if he is out of purgatory they ,viII not put him in 
aga.in: it is a bad shilling.' 
Sadder thün all else, even as the most beautifuÌ 
things are ,vorst in t.heir degradation, was the con- 
lition of the monasteries. I RIll here on delicate ground. 
The accounts of those institutions, as they existed in 
Englüurl and Gennany at the time of their suppression, 
is so shoeking that eyen impartial writers have hesitated 
to believe the reports ,yhich have come down to us. 
The laity, we are told, detcrnlined to appropriate the 
abbey lands, and nlaligned the monks to justify the 
spoliation. "r ere the charge true, the religious orders 
would still be ,,'ithout excuse, for the ,vhole education 
of the country ,,-as in the hands of the clergy; and they 
had allo,,'ed a "hole generation to gr01v up, ,,-hich, on 
this hypothesis, 'was utterly depraved. 
But no such theory can explain aw'ay the accumu- 
lated testimony which conIes to us-exactly alike- 
'" 01 
from so 111any sides and ,vitnesses. "T e are not depend- 
ent upon eyidence 1vhich Catholics can decline to re.. 
cei ve, In the reign of our Henry the Seventh the 
notorious corruption of some of the great abbeys in 
England brought t.hem under the notice of the Catholic 
..A.rchbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal l\Iorton. The 
.L1.rchbishop, unable to meddle ,vith them by his own 
authority, obtained the necessary powers from the Pope. 
lIe instituted a partial visitation in the neighbourhoocl 
of London; and the nlost nlalignant Protestant never 
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drew such a picture of profligate brutality as Cardinal 
1\1orton left behind him in his Itegistel', in a description 
of the great Abbey of Dt Albans. I cannot, ill a public 
lecture, give you the faintest idea of ,vhat it contains, 
'rhe monks ,yere bound to celibacy-that is to say, they 
,vere not allo,ved to tnarl'Y, They 'were full-fed, idle, 
and sensual; of sin they thought only as s01nething 
extrelnely pleasant, of ,vhich tbey could cleanse one 
another with a fe,v nlulnbled ,yords as easily as they 
could wash their faces in a basin. And there I lnust 
leave the Inatt.er. Anyboc1
y "yho is curious for par- 
ticulars nlay see tho original account in ::\Iorton's 
Register, in the Archbishop's library at Lambeth, 
A quarter of a century after this there appeared in 
Germany a book, now' called by Catholics an infuIl10uS 
libel, the 'Epistolm Obscn1'ol'lul1 ViroruJl1.' , 1'ho ob- 
scure Iuen,' supposed t.o bo the "Titers of thcsC' Cpi
tlC8, 
are monks or student::; of theology, The letters tholn- 
selves are written in dog-Latin-a burlc
qne of the 
language in which ecclesiastical people thon addressed 
each other, They are sketches, :;;atil'ical, hut not 
Jualignant, of the lnoral and intellectual character of 
these reverend personages, 
On the moral, and by far the lnost in1portallt, side 
of the luatter I am still ob]iged to he fo,ilent; but I can 
giye you a few specinlcns of tho furniture of the thoo- 
logicallnil1d
, and of the subjects ,vith ,,-hich tbey were 
occupied. 
A student "
rites to his ghostly father in an agony 
of distress because he has touched his hat to a Jew. He 
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mistook hinl for a doctor of divinity; and on the ,yhole, 
he fears he has cOlnmit1 eel Dlortal SIn, Can the f
1ther 
absolve him? Can the bi8hop absolve him? Can 
the I>ope absohre hiIn? Iris case seems utterly cles- 
pera te, 
Another letter de
cl'ibes a great intellectual riddIf', 
which ,vas argued for four days at the School of Logic 
at J.Jouvaine. ....-\ certain 
la
ter of Arts had taken out 
his degree at Louvaine, Leyden, I)ariR, Oxford, Canl- 
bridge, Padua, and four other universities, lIe ,vus 
thus a nlcnìbcl' of ten universities, nut how could a 
Ulan be a menlber ûf ten uniYer
ities? A university 
'was a body, and OIle body nlight have Tunny Hlcrnbcl's ; 
but how one nlelnber could have many bodies, passed 
cOlnpl'chension, In such a Illonstrous fil1Olnaly, tho 
Jlwrnber ,vonlcl bo the body, and the ulliYcl'
ities the 
Inelnber, and this ,,,ould be a scandal to such grave and 
learned corporations. The holy doctor St Tholllas hil11- 
self couìd not nlake hirllself into the body of ten uni- 
versi ties. 
The morc the learned ]11en argued, the deeper they 
floundered, and at length gave up the pl'oblcnl in 
despair, 
Again: a certain professor argues that J uliu:s Oæsar 
could not have ,vritten the book ,vhich pa8ses under the 
namo of ' Cæsar'
 COffi1l1ental'ies,' because that book is 
\vritten in I..Aatin, and I.i:.ltin is a difficult language; and 
a Ulan \vhose life is spent in l11arching and fighting has 
notol'ioush' no tin1e to learn Latin. 
Here is another fello\v-a lllonk this one-describ- 
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iug to a friend the ,yonderful things 
Thich he has secn 
in Rome. 
, You may have heard,' he says, 'how the Pope did 
possess a monstrous beast called an Elephant, The 
Pope did entertain for this beast a very great affection, 
and no,,," behold. it is dcad. "Then it feI] sick, the 
Pope called his doctors about hiln in great 
orro'v, and 
said to thenl, "If it be possible, heal nIY elephant." 
Then they ga '
e the elephant a purge, ,vhich cost five 
hundred cro,vns, but it did not avail, and so the heast 
departed; and t.he Pope grieves n1uch for his elephant, 
for it 'was indeed a nliraculous beast, ,,,'ith a long, long. 
prodigious long nose; anù ,yhen it saw the Pope it 
kneeled do,vn before hinl and saiù, with a terrible voice, 
"Bar, bar, bar!'" 
I ,vill not tire you with any n10re of this nonsense, 
especially as I cannot give you the really characteristic 
parts of the book. 
I want YOU to ob-;ervc, however, what Sir Thomas 
'" 

Iore says of it, and nobody ,,,ill question that Sir 
Thomas 
Iore ,vas a good Catholic anù a conlpctent 

itness. ' These epistles,' he says, 'are the delight of 
everyone. The ,vise enjoy the ,vit; the blockheads of 
monks take theD] seriously, and believe that they haxe 
been'TTitten to do then1 honour. 'Vhen ,ve laug-h, they 
think ,ve are laughing at the style, which they admit 
to be comical. But they think the style is D1ade up 
for by the beauty of HIe f'f'ntiment, The scabbard, 
they say, is rough, but the blade within it is divine. 
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The deliberate idiots would not have found out the jest 
for themselves in a hundred years.' 
,'Vell might Erasmus exclaim, "Vhat fungus could 
be more stupid? yet the:se are the Atlases who are to 
uphold the tottering Church!' 
, The llionks had a pleasant tinle of it,' says I.Juther, 
C Eyery brother had two cans of beer and a quart of 
wine for his supper, y,T;th gingerbread, to make ]1Ïnl 
take to his liquor kindly, Thus the poor thi
gs canle 
to look like fiery angels,' 
And nlore gravely, 'In the cloister rule the se\'en 
deadly sins-covetousness, lasciviousness, uncleanness, 
hate, envy, idleness, and the loathing of the seryice of 
God. ' 
Consider such men as these owning a third, a half, 
sometimes two-thirds of the land in every country in 
Europe, and, in addition to their other sins, neglecting 
all t.he duties attaching to this property-the woods cut 
dowll and sold, the houses falling to ruin-un thrift, 
neglect, waste everywhere and in everything-the 
shrewd making the nlost of their time, ,vhich they had 
sense to see might be a short one-the rest dreaming 
on in sleepy sensuality, dividing their hours bet,veen 
the chapel, the pothouse, and the brothel. 
I do not think that, in its main features, the truth 
of this sketch can be impugned; and if it be just even 
in outline, then a reformation of some kind or other 
"ras overwhelmingly necessary. Corruption beyond a 
certain point becomes unendurable to the coarsest DOS- 
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tril. Thc constitution of }uunan things cannot away 
with it, 
S0111cthing was to be done; but \vhat, or how? 
l'here "Tere threc possible courscs, 
Either the ancient discipline of the Church Inig-ht 
be rc
torea by the heads of the Church thenlselyes. 
Or, 
ecúndly, a higher tone of feeling ruight grad- 
ually be introduced aIllong clergy and laity alike, by 
education and literary culture, The di
covel'Y of the 
printing press had nutde possible a diffusion of know- 
ledge which had been unattainable in earlier agcs, 
rrhe ecclesiastical constitution, like a sick hUlnall boily, 
might recoycr its tone if a better diet ".01'e prepared 
for it, 
Or, lastly, thc conlmon scn:-;c of the laity IIlight 
take the matter at once into their o".n hands, uud 
make free use of th
 pruning knife and the sweeping 
brush, There n1Ïght be much partial injuHtice, lllueh 
yiolence, much wrongheadedness; but the people ,vonld, 
at any rate, go direct to the l)oillt, and the question 
,,-as ,vhether any other renledy would scr\'e, 
The first of these alternatives n1ay at once he di:::;- 
luisse(l. The hearls of the Church ".cre the last pcr
ons 
in the \yorld to discoyer that anything was wrong, 
People of that sort always arc. :For them the thing as 
it existed ans,ycred excellently well, They had bouncl- 
less ,vealth, and all but boundlcbs powcr, ''''hat conI(l 
they a8k for TII0re 
 K 0 monk drowsing oycr his winc- 
pot ,vas less disturbed by anxiety than nine out of tell 
of the high dign i taries who were living on the eve of 
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the Judglllent ])ay, and belicyed that their scat was 
established for them for eyer. 
The character of the great ecclesiastics of that day 
you may infer fronl a 
ingle exarnple. The .Axchbishop 
of l\Iayence ,,-as one of the nlost elllighten
d Church- 
men in Gernlanr, lIe was a patron of the Renaissance, 
\\ friend of El'aSlnu:.:;, a. liberal, an intelligent, and, us 
t.Ïnles ,,"ent, and considering his t.rade, an honourable, 
high-minded llUlll, 
'Vhen the Emperor 1\Iaxilnilian died
 and the inl- 
perial throne ,vas vacant, tho Archbishop of 
Iayence 
,vas one of seven electors who had to choose a new 
eInperor. 
There "'ere two cOlnpetitors-Frullcis tho First and 
:1\laxilnilian's grandson, after,vards the ,,-ell-known 
Cha rles the }'ifth. 
'V ell, of the :seycn electors six ,,-ere bribed, John 
Frederick of Saxony, Luther's frien(l and protector, 
was the only one of the party who CaJne out of the 
business \vith clean hands, 
But the .i:lrchbibhop of 
J ayence took bribes six 
tÌlnes alternately from both the candidates. lIe took 
money as coolly as the most rascally ten-pound house- 
holder in YarIllüuth or Totnes, and finally droye a hard 
bargain for his actual yote. 
The grape does not gro\y upon the blackthorn; nor 
does healthy reform come frolll high dignitaries like 
the Archbishop of l\Iayence. 
The other aspect of the problem I shall consider in 
the following Lectures. 
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II. 


Is the year 1467 - the year in ,vhich Chades the 
Bold bec:une Duke of Burgundy-four years before the 
great battle of 13arnet, ,,'hieh established our own 
fourth Edward on the Engli
h throne-about the tinlc 
,,,hen'vT'illiam Caxton ,vas setting up his printing pre
H 
at "r estrninster-there ,vas born at Rotterdam, 011 the 
28th of October, Desiderius Erasn1us. lIis parents, 
'who were nliddle-class people, 'were ".ell-to-do in the 
world, }"or SOlnc reason or other they ".ere prevented 
{roin marrying b
T the interference of relations, The 
father died soon after in a cloister; the mother was 
left with her illegitimate infant, ,,,horn 
he called first, 
after his faiher, Gerard; but afterwards, from his 
bl'auty and grace, she changed his nanie-the ,yards 
Desideriu
 Erasmus, one ,,-ith a Latin, the other 'with a 
Greek, derivation, meaning the lovely or delightful one, 
K ot long after, the JTIother herself died also. The 
little _Erasmus ,vat:) the heir of a 1110derate fortune; 
and his guardians desiring to appropriate it to thenl- 
seh es, endeavoured to force hÌIn into a. convent at 
Bra ban t.. 
The thought of Ii \ ing and f1ying in a llousc of 
religion was drf'adfully unattractive; but an orphan 
boy's resistance ,vas easily overCOlne. JIe ".as bullied 
into yielding, and, when about twenty, took the vows. 
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The life of a lnonk, ,vhich ,vas uninviting on the 
surface, ,vas not more loyely ,vhen seen from ,vithin. 
'A monk's holy obedience,' Erasmus ,vrote after- 
wards, 'consists in-,vhat? In leading an honest, 
chaste, and sober life ? Not the least. In acquiring 
learning, in study, tLnà industry? Still less. A monk 
may be a glutton, a drunkard, a ,vhorelllonger, an 
ignorant, stupid, malignant, envious brute, but he has 
broken no vo,v, he is ,vithin his holy obedience, TIe 
has only to he the slave of a superior as good for no- 
thing as hirnself, and he is an excellent brother.' 
The mi
fortune of his position did not check 
Erasmus's intellectual growth. He was a brilliant, 
,vitty, sarcastic, 1l1i
chievous youth. lIe did not trouble 
himself to pine and mope; but, like a young thorough- 
bred in a droye of asses, he u
ed his heels pretty freely. 
"\Vhile he played practical joke8 upon the un.. 
reyerend fathers, he distinguished hi1l1self eq uall y by 
his appetite for knowledge. It ,vas the da,vn of the Re.. 
naissance-the revi\Tul of learning, The discovery of 
printing ,vas reopening to modern Europe the great 
literature of Greece and Ronle, and the writings of the 
Christian fathers. For studies of this kind, Erasmus, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages of cowl and frock, 
displayed extraordinary aptitude, He taught himself 
Greek, when Greek ,vas the language ,vhich, in the 
opinion of the luonks, only the devils spoke in the 
\vrong place. His Latin ,vacl as polished as Cicero's; 
and at length the Archbishop of Cambray heard of 
hun, and .::;ent him to the University of Paris. 
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....\t raris he found a ,vorld ,vhere life could be 
sufficiently pleasant, but ,vhere his religious habit was 
every monlent in his ,yay. lIe ,vas a ploiest, and so far 
could not help himself, That ink-spot not all the 
,vaters of the Gerlnan Ocean could wash i.nvay, But 
he did not care for the low debaucheries, ,,?here the 
frock and cowl ,yore at hOlne, IIis place ,vas in the 
society of cultivated llleH) ,vho were glad to know him 
and to patronize hinl; so he shook off his order, let his 
hair gro,v, and fl ung away his Ii very, 
The Archbishop's patronage ,yas probably no,v 
"Tithdrawn, Life in Paris ,Y:lS expensive, and ]
rasnlus 
had for several years to struggle with po\?erty, \Ve 
see hiln, however, for the Inost part - in his early 
letters-carrying a bold fl'ont to fortune; desponding 
one InoInent, and lurking the next "rith a l}aris grisetto ; 
Iuaking friends, enjoying good cOInpany, enjo
ring 
especially good wine when he could get it; and, above 
all, 
atiating Lis literary hunger at the library of tho 
Uniyo1'sity. 
In thi
 condition, ""hen about eight-alld-hyenty, he 
luade acquaintance with two young English noblemen 
who were tl'avelling on the Continent, Lord 
lOUlltjOY 
a nd one of the Greys. 
)Ioulltjoy, illtt'llsely uttraclcd by his brilliance, took 
hinl for his tutor, curried hirn over to England, und 
introduced hilll at the court of IIenr)" the Seventh. 
A t once hid fortune wus lUllde. Hû charnled every 
oue, anù in turn he wa
 himself delighted with tho 
country and the peoplo English character, f:nglish 
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hospi tali ty, English manners - everything Eu glish 
except the beer-equally pleased him. In the young 
I.Jondon 111cn-the la\vyers, the noblemen, even in 80me 
of the clergy-he found his own passion for learning, 
Sir Th01uas 
Iore, who was a few years younger than 
himself, became his dearest friend; and vVarham, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury-Fisher, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester-Colet, the famous dean of St 
Paul's-the great ,v r olsey himself - recognized and 
welcolued the rising star of European literature. 
}Ioney flo\ved in upon hirn. Warham gave him 
a benefice in Kent, 'which ,vaS afterwards changed to 
a pension. Prince Ilenry, ,vhen he became King, 
offered him-kings in tho
e da.ys "
ere not bad friends 
to literature-Henry offered hÏ1n, if he ,vould renlain 
in England, a house large enough to be called a palace, 
and a pension ,vhich, converted into our Illoney, would 
be a thousand pounds a year, 
EraS111US, ho\\'eyer, ,vas a restless creat urc, and diel 
not like to be caged or tethered. He declined the 
King-'s tern1S, and 
Iountjoy settled a pC'nsion on hÏIu 
instead, lIe had no,v a hal1d
ome income, and he 
understood the art of enjoying it. lIe llloved about as 
he pleased-now to Calnbridge, now to Oxford, and, as 
the hWllour took hilll, back again to Puri
; now stay- 
iug ,vith Sir Thomas l\lore at Chelsea, now going a 
pilgrimage \vith Dean Colet to Becket's tornb at 
Canterbury-but ahvays studying, always gathering 
knowledge, and throwing it out again, 8teeped in 
hi
 own lnothel' ,vit, in shilling :gA
ay
 ur f)iuloguo8, 
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,vhich ,vere the delight and the despair of his con- 
temporaries. 
]
vcry,vhere, in his love of pleasure, in his habits of 
thought, in his sarcastic scepticism, you see the healthy, 
clever, ,veIl-disposed, tolerant, epicurean, intellectual 
nUin of the "rorld, 
lie ",'ent, as I said, ,vith Dean Colet to Becket's 
tOlnb, At a shrine about Canterbury he ,vas shown an 
old Rhoe ,vhich tradition called the Saint's, ..At the 
tOlnb it
elf, the great sight \\
as a hanakerchicf which a 
nlonk took frOlll among the relics, and offered it to the 
crowd to ki:;s. The \vorshippel"S touched it in pious 
adoration, ,,-ith cla
pcd hands and upturned eyes, If 
the thing was genuine, as 1:raslllus ob:::;erved, it had but 
served for the archbishop to wipe his nose with-and 
Dean Colet, a puritan before his tinle, looked on with 
eyes flashing bcurn, and b('arcely aLlc to keep his hands 
off the exhibitors. But Erasmus slniled kindly, re- 
flecting that nlankind ,yere fool
, anù in bOlne fOl'ln or 
other would relnaill fools, lIe took notice only of the 
pile of gold an<l jewels, and concluded that 8U HutCh 
wealth might prove dangerous to its po

essors, 
The peculiarities of the }
llgli
h people interested 
and alnuscd hiln. 'Y ou arc going to England,' he 
\vrotc afterwards to a friend; 'you ,vill not fail to be 
plptlsed, You ,vill find the great l)cople there 1110st 
agreeable and gracious; only be careful nut to presume 
upon their intilnacy. They ,viU condescend to your 
level) but do not you therefore ::;uppose that you :stand 
upon theirs. The noble lords are gods in their OWI1 eyes! 
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'For the other classes, be courteous, give your right 
hand, do not take the 'wall, do not push yourself. Srnile 
on WhOlll you please, but trust no one that you do not 
know; above all, speak no evil of England to them. 
They are proud of their country above all nations in the 
world, as they have good reason t.o be.' 
These directions luight have been ,vritteu yesterday. 
The manners of the ladies have somewhat changed. 
'English ladies,' says Erasmus, 'are divinely pretty, 
and too good-natured, They have an excellent custonl 
alllong then1, that ,vhereyer you go the girls kiss you. 
They kiss you when you C01ne, they kiss you ,vhen you 
go, they kiss you at intervening opportu
ities, and their 
lips are soft, ,va I'm, and delicious,' Pretty 'well that for 
a priest! 
The custoJn, perhaps, was not quite so universal as 
Erasnlus ,voulcl have us believe. His o"yn coaxiI?-g ,vays 
may have had sOlTIething to do with it. At any rate, 
he found England a highly agreeable place of residence, 

Ieanwhile, his reputation as a writer spread oyer 
the world. Latin-the language in which he wrote- 
,vas in universal use. It ,vas the vernacular of the 
be
t society in Europe, and no living man ,vas so per- 
fect a master of it. IIis satire flashed about aT110ng all 
existing institutions, scathing especially his old ene- 
lTIies the monks; ,YItilo the great s(\on1a1' clergy, who 
hatE'G. the religious orders, wero delighted to see thenl 
scourged, and thelnselves to have the reputation of 
being patrOTIR of toleration and reform. 
Erasmus, as he felt his ground more sure under him. 

OL. I. 6 
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obtained froln .T ulius the Second u. distinct release from 
his Inona
tic YO'\YS; and, shortly after, 'v hen the brilliant 
IÆo succeeded to the tiara, and gathered about hilll the 
1nagnificent clu
ter of artists ,vho have lllade his era so 
illustrious, the new Pope invited Eraslllus to yisit hilU 
at Rome, and becolne another star in the constellat.ion 
which surrounded the Papal throne, 
EraS1l1US was at this time forty years old-the age 
,,,hE'll :nnbition beCOlnes po-werflll in 111en, aud tak
s the 
place of loye of pleasure, He ,vas received at Rome 
with pl'incel
. distinction, and he could have asked for 
nothiug-biðhopl'ics, red hats, or red stockings-,vhich 
would not ha ,'e been freely gi yen to hiIn if he ".oul<l 
ha YO COllsl'l1Ìed to remain. 
But he was too considerable a l11an to be tempted 
by finery; and the }10pC'S livery, gOl'geou
 though it 
nlÎght be, ,vas but a liycry after all. N othillg which 
]..Jeo the 1'enth could do for Erar-:n1l.lS could adrl lustre to 
his cor'flnet, 
Iore nlo11cy he lnight have had, hut of 
nloncy he had already abundance, 
tlHl outward digni1y 
would hayc bf\ÜIL dearl
' bought hy gilded chains, ]Ie 
resisted temptation; he prCfplTf'd 1he nOl'tl}(\1'n air, 
where ho could hreathe at ]il)l,rt 
', and ho returned to 
Engla.nd, half inclined to rna'ke hi
 honle there, 
]
ut his o-wn 60vereign laif! cIa!ul to hi\Ol sel'yic '8; the 
future elupcror recalled hinl to the Lo" Conntrie8, 
et 
tled a h:Hldsome salary upon hinl, and cstablil;;hed hÏ1u 
at the University of IJouyainc. 
He 'YUS now' in the 7.cnith of his grcatncf:;s, lIe had 
an 1ncom
 'l!': larg-e a
 many an l
ng]i
h nohleman. \\
 e 
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find him corresponding with popes, cardinals, kings, 
and statesmen; and as he gre-w older, his rnind became 
more fixed upon serious subjects. The ignorance and 
brutality of the nlonks, the corruption of the 
piritual 
courts, the absolute irreligion in which the Church was 
steeped, gave hiru serious alarm. lIe had llO cllthusi- 
atHllS, no doctrinal fanaticisms, no sectarian beliefs or 
superstitions. The breadth of his culture, his clear 
understanding, and the ,yorldly uloderation of his tenl- 
per, seemed to qualify hiIn abo'ge living Inen to conduet a 
tell1perate refol'nl, lIe sa,v that the systeul around hÌ1n 
,vas pregnant with danger, and he resolved to devote 
,,'hat renutÏned to hÍ1n of life to the introduction of a 
higher tone in the minds of the elel'gy. 
l'he revival of learning had by this t.irne alarmed 
the religious orders, IJiterature and education, beyond 
the code of the theological text-books, appeared simply 
devilish to theln. 'Vhen ErasnIus ret.urned to Lou- 
vaine, the 1attle 'was raging over the north of Europe. 
The Dominicans at once reeognizcd in EraSlllU::i their 
lno8t dangerous enmny. .At fin;t they tried to conlpel 
hiul to re-entcr the ordor, but, 
tl'ong in the I)ope'
 dis- 
pensation, he ".a8 80 far able to defy thOln. They could 
bark at his heels, but dared not come to closer quarters: 
and ,vith his temper slightly rufHed, but othel'\vise con- 
tented to de
pise theIn, he took up boldly the task 
,vhich be had set hÏ111self. 
, vVe ki8S the old shoes of the saints,' he said, 'but 
"e never read their ,vorks.' He undertook tbe enor- 
mous labour of editing- J:t1Hl tra.wlatiuc- 
el('ctions from 
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tho 'writings of the Fathers. The N e\v Testanlent was 
as little known as the lost books of Tacitus-all that 
the people knew' of the Gospcl
 and the Epistles wero 
the pas
ages on \vhich theologians had built up the 
Catholic fornlulas. EraR1l1US publi:ò;hed the text, and 
with it, and to ]uake it intelligible, a seri('s of para- 
phra
e
, which rent away the veil of traditional and 
dog1natic interpretation, and brought tho teaching of 
Christ and the Apostles into their natural relation \yitL 
rea son and conscience. 
In all this, although the lnonks nlight curse, he hac1 
countenance and cncouragenlent fro1n the great ecclesi- 
astics in all parts of Europe-and it. is highly curious 
to see the ext.renlC frccdoll1 "rith which they flHowed 
hinl to propo
c to the1l1'his plans for a. R{'formation- 
we SCÐ111 to bo listcning to tho \visost of Inodern broac1 
Churchmen, 
To one of his corro
pondcnts, an archbishop, he 
writes :- 
'I...t't us lun-e done with theological r
fìnen1C1lts. 
There :i
 
tn excuse for the 11'athcrs, because the herctics 
forced them to define particular !Joints; but e, ery de- 
finition is a luisfortune, and for u
 to 'persevere in the 

a1n(' \vay is sheer folly. Is no Ulan to be adn1Ítted to 
grace who do{'s not kno\v ho'w the }"ather difi('rs fronl 
tlu' 
on, and both fronl the Spirit? or ho\,," the nativity 
of the Son flitters from tho procession of the Bpirit? 
Unless I forgive my brother his sins against nle, God 
\vill not forgiye n1e lny sins, Unles
 I have a purfJ 
heart-unless I put away envy, hate, pride, avarice, 
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lust, I shall not see God. But a Jnan is not dUJnned 
because he cannot tell whether the Spirit has one 
principle or t

o, Has he the fruits of the Spirit? 
That is the question, Is he pat.ient, kind, good, gen- 
tle, modest, temperate, chaste? Inquire if you "rill, 
but do not define, True religion is peace, and ,ve 
cannot have peace unless ,ve leave the conscience un- 
shackled on obscure points on ,vhich certainty is im- 
possible. We hear no\v of questions being referred to 
the next CEculnenical Oouncil-better a great deal refer 
them to doomsday. Time "ras, ,vhen a man's faith ,vas 
looked for in his life, not in the Articles ,vhich he pro- 
fessed, Necessity first brought Articles upon us, and, 
ever since, ,ve have refined and refined till Oh!'istianity 
has become a thing of' ,vords and creeds. _lrticles in- 
crease-sincerity vanishes a\vay-contention gro\vs hot, 
and charity gro,vs cold, Then comes in the civil po\ver, 
with stake and gallo,ys, and D1Cll are forced to profess 
,vhat they do not believe, to prctend to 10Ye ,vhat in 
fact they hate, and to say that they understand ,,,hat 
in fact has no meaning for them,' 
.Again, to the Archbishop of l\layence :- 
'Reduce the doglluls necessary to be believed, to the 
smallest possible number; you can do it ,vithout danger 
to the realities of Ohristianity. On other points, either 
discourage inquiry, or leave every one free to believe 
,vhat he pleases-then ,ye shall have no Inore quarrels, 
and religion will again take holcl of life. 'Vhen you 
have clone this, you can correct the abuses of ,vhich the 
world ,,,it1. good reason complains. The unjust judge 
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heard the wido\v's prayer. You should Hot shut your 
cars to the cries of tho8e for ,rholn Christ died, IT 0 
did not die for the great only, but for the poor and for 
the lowly, There need be no tUllHdt, ])0 you only 

et Innnan atfection
 aside. and let kings and princes 
lend themselves heartily to the public gOO(l. But ob- 
serye that the monks and friard be allowed no voiec; 
with these gentlenlcn the \vorl(l hru; borne too long. 
The
" care only for their o\vn vanity, their own stomachs, 
their own })o\ver; anel they believe that if the people 
are enlightened, their killgdoll1 cannot stand,' 
Once I1101'e, to the Pope himself:- 
'Let each nlun mnend first hi8 own \vickecl life. 
"'\Y11en he has done that, and ,,,,ill Hlnend his neighbour, 
let him put on Ohristian charity, which i
 severe enough 
,,'hen severity is needed, If your HolinesH give power 
to nlen who neit.her helieve in Ohri:;t nor care for you
 
but think only of their own appetites, r t(
ar there \vill 
be danger, "'\Ve can trust your IIolinc
s, but there are 
bad Tnen ,vho will use your virtues us a cloak for theil" 
own n131ice.' 
That the bpirilual rulers of ]
:uropo t:;hould have 
allowc(l a Inan like ErasHlu8 to use language such ab 
this to thCIn is a tact uf buprenlc inl})Ortance. Ii ex- 
plains the fcclWg of Goethe, that the ,,"orld would hêlye 
gone on better had there Lct\ll no Luther, uncI that the 
rcyivalof theological fanaticislIH1id lllore hal'lu than good, 
But the quct3tion of que
tionlj i::\, what aU thit.-. lutitu- 
dinarian philo
ol)hizing, thi!-; culti '"atpd epicurean grace- 
fulue
s, wuuld have COUle to if left to itself; or rather, 
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what was the effect which it "ras inevitably producing? 
If you ,vish to 1'01110ye an old building ,vithout bringing 
it in ruins about your ears, you must begin at the top, 
1'e1110Ve the stones gradually down"wards, and touch the 
foundation last. But latitudinariani
m loosens the 
eleu1cntal'Y principles of theology. It destroys the 
prCll1isEis on which the dogmatic systenl rests, It would 
beg the question to say that this ,vould in itself have 
been undesirable; but the practical cffect of it, tt
 the 
,vorld then ðtood, ,vould havc only been to lnake the 
erlucatcd into infidels, and to leave the Inultitude to a 
convenient but debasing snpcr::-;tition. 
The nlonks said that ErasInus laid the egg, and 
Luther hatched a cockatrice. I
ra:,;nlus resented deeply 
such an account of his work; but it ,yas true after all. 
The sceptical philosophy is the most po,yerful of solvents, 
but it has no principle of organic life in it; and what 
of truth 1here was in Erasnuls's teaching had to assume 
a far other form before it ,,,as available for the re- 
invigorat.ion of religion. lie hin1self, in his clearer 
moments, felt his own incapacity, and despaired of 
making an impression on the mass of ignorance with 
\vhich he saw hinlself surrounded. 
'The stupid monks,' he ,vrites, 'say mass as a 
cobbler makes a shoe; they come to the altar reeking 
from their filthy pleasnres. Confession ,vith the nlonks 
is a cloak to steal the people's money, to rob girls of 
their ,irtue, and commit other crimes too horrible to 
name! Yet these people are the tyrants of Europe, 
The Pope himself is afraid of them.' 
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'J3oware! ' he says to an iIl1potuous friend, 'beware 
how you offend the monks, You hayo to do with an 
enelny that cannot be slain; an order llPVCl' die
, and 
they ,viti not rest till they have destroyed you,' 
Tho heads of the Church n1Ïght liðtcn politely, but 
J
rasnlus hacluo confidence in th0111. 'Neycr,' he says, 
'was there it time when divines "'ere greater fools, or 
IJOPf'
 and prelates Jnore ".orldly,' Gel'InallY ,vas about 
to receive a signal illustration of the Ï1nprOYCIllent 
which it was to look for from liberalism and intellectual 
culture, 
""\Ve are no". on the cdge of the great conflagration. 
Here we JllUst leave l
raslnus for the prosent, I Ð1Ust 
carry you briefly oyer the history of the other great 
per::;on ,vho ,vas prl'pal'ing to play his part on the :stage. 
You have :-icon 
o!n('thing- of "'hat J
rusn1us ,vas; you 
11lU
t turn next tu thp companion picture of :àlartin 
I
uthcr. You ,vill observe in ho\\. nwny points their 
early experiences touch, as if to :show 11101'e vividly tho 
contra
t bebvecn the h\TO niCU. 
Sixteen years after the birth of Eraslllus, therefore 
in the year 14t;3, ::\Iartin I
uther came into the ,,"orld 
in u peu:-;ant'
 cuttage, at ]
isleben, in Saxony. By 
peasant, you need not understand a conUllun boor, 
llans Luther, the father, ,vas a thrifty, well-to-do 1uan 
for his station in life-adroit with his hand
, ånd able 
to do Inany useful things, from :fhrm ,york to digging 
in the Jnines. The faulily life ,,'as strict and stern- 
rather too stern, as 'Iartin thought in later lifp. 
'He tem p erate ,vith ) 'our children' he 8aid lOTIO' 
, '0 
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after, to a friend; 'punish them if they lie or steal l but 
be just in ,vhat you do, It is a lighter sin to take pears 
and apples than to take llloncy. I shudder ,vhen I 
think of ,,-hat I ,vent through Iny
elf. 1\Iy nlother beat 
me about sOJne llut
 once till the blood came. I had a 
terrible time of it., but she meant ,veIl,' 
.A..t school, too, he fell into rough hands, anù the 
recollection of his sufferings made him tender ever after 
'with young boys and girls. 
, Never be hard "rith children,' he used to say. 
'
Iany a fine character has been ruincd by the stupid 
brutality of pedagogues, The parts of speech are a 
boy's pillory. I ,vas nlyself flogged fifteen times in 
one forenoon oyer the conjugation of a verb, Punish 
if you ,viII, but be kind too, and let the sugar-plum go 
,,-ith the Tod.' This is not the language of a deu1:.l- 
gogue or a fanatic; it is the ,vise thought of a tender, 
h lnnau- hearted nlan. 
..:\..t seycnteen, he left school for the University at 
Erfurt, I t was then no fShalnc for a poor scholar to 
maintain him::;elf by alms, Young l\Iartin had a rich 
noble 'Voice and a fino car, and by singing ballads in the 
streets he found ready 6..iencls and help, He ,\Tas still 
uncertain ,,,ith ,,,hat calling he should take up, when it 
happened that a young fricnd ,va
 killed at his side by 
lightning, 
Erasmus was a philosopher. A po,vder magazine 
,vas once blown up by lightning in a tOW11 ,,,here 
l
raslnus ,vas staying, and a house of infamous character 
was destroyed. The inhabitants saw in what had hap- 
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pened the l)ivine angel' again
t sin. Erasllllls told thetll 
that if there W"a
 any angel' in the matter, it ,,"a
 auger 
Jnerely ,,"ith the folly which had :stored powder in au 
exposed öituation, 
I.Jutber pos
e8:sed no such prclnature intelligence, 
lIe was distinguished fro)}l otlier boys only by the 
greater po,ver of hið feelings und the vividne:S8 of his 
iInagination, líe sa.w in his friend's death the 
innnediate hand of the great IJol'd of the universe. 
His cOIl:-.-\cience was terrified, ....\. life-long pOllitt\HCe 
SCC'l11t'd nec('ssary to atone for the Elults of his boyhood. 
lIe tuo, like I
rasmus, becfilne a Jnonk, not foreed intu 
it-for his father kne"w better ,vhat the holy nlen were 
like, and had no ,,,ish to have SUll of his ulllong thmll 
-but because the Dlonk of )I
tl'tin'8 iUlagination spent 
hi::; nights and days upon the stüne:i in prayer; and 

lartin, in the heat of hilS rcpentanee, longed to bo 
kneeling at. his 
ide, 
In this mood he entered the .A.ugustine lTIOnastery 
at Erful't., lIe was full of un ovel'whehuing sense of 
his own wreteheanes
 and 
infulllesH, IJike St Paul, he 
".ab crying to be delivered fronl thc body of death 
which h
 carried about hiJn, lIe practiRccl all po
sible 
austcl"ities, I[e, if no one el
c, H10rtified his Resh ,,"ith 
fa:-;ting, lIe pa
scd llight.o in the chancel before the 
altar, or on his knees on the floor of his cell. ] Ie 
weakeued hilS body till hi
 JlliIHl wandered, and h(
 
aw 
ghosts and devils. ...\..bovc an. he saw t]}(\ flaJnin
 
iuwge of his o,vn suppOf
cd guilt. God required that 
he 
bould keep the law in all points. lIe had not 80 
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kept the !tnv-could not so keep the lu,v-and therefore 
he believed that he "
as dtunned, One Inorning, he 
was found ::;enseles:s and seemingly dead; a brother 
played to him on a flute, and soothed his senses back 
to cOl1
iousness. 
It ,vas long since any such phenoTnenon had ap- 
peared ttIUOllg the rOHY friars of Erfurt. Thpy could 
not tell what to make of him. Staupitz, the priur, 
listened to his accusations of himself in con{e
sion. 
c J\tly good fello\v,' he said, 'don't be so uneasy; you 
have committed no sins of the least consequence; you 
haye not killed anybody, or comulittcd adultery, or 
things of that sort, If you sin to s01ne purpose, it is 
right that you should be uneasy about it, but don't 
make Juoul1tains out of trifles,' 
V cry curious: to the commonplace man tbe un- 
cOlnulonplace is for ever unintelligible, "\Vhat was the 
good of all that excitement-that agony of self-reproach 
for little things ? None at all, if the object is only to 
be a.n ordinary good sort of man-if a decent fulfihnent 
of the round of common duties is the be-all and the 
end-all of human life on earth. 
The plague came by-and-by int.o the to\vn. The 
cOlllnlonplace clergy ran away-went to their country- 
houses, went to the hills, ,vent any,vhere--and they 
wondered in the same way why Luther ,vould not go 
,vith thelll. They adu1ired him and liked him. They 
told hinl hi" life ,vas too precious to be thro'Vll away. 
He answered, quite 
implr, that his place 'Ya
 with the 
t;ick and dying. A tnonk's lifp ,yas no great lnatter 
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The sun he did not doubt ,voldd continue to shine, ,vhat- 
ever becanle of hin1. ' I 
lln 110 
t Paul,' he said; '1 am 
afraid of death; but there are things ,yor:se than death, 
and if I die, I die,' 
Evðn a Staupitz could not but feel that he had an 
extraordinary youth in his charge, 1'0 diyert hig Inind 
froIll feeding' upon it
elf, he devised a Iuil'ision for hin1 
abroad, and brother ::\Iartin was despatched on business 
of the convent to RaIne, 
Luther too, like Erasmus, was to see Itome; bu1, 
ho\v different the figures of the two lllen there! 
Erasmus goes with servants and horses, the polished, 
successful man of the ,vorld. 
Iartin I
uther trudges 
penniless and barefoot across the _\..lps, helped to a 
meal and a night's rest at the Inonasteries along the 
road, or begging, if the COllYCnts fail hinl, at the farH
- 
h OU
eS. 
lIe ,vas still young, and too Inuch occupied with his 
own sins to kno\\r nluch of the ,vorld outside hiln. 
}:ra
lnns had no dreall1s. lIe kne\v the hard truth on 
nlo
t thing:s, J3ut ROJllC, to IJuther's eager hopes, was 
the city of the saints, and the court a
d palace of the 
l)ope fragrant with the odours of l'}aradise, ' IUessed 
ROIne,' he cried, as he entered the gate-' Ble:s:sed 
Ronw, :sanctified ,vith the blood of 111arty1's ! ' 
...L\.las! the l{ome of reuli ty Wa
 very far froI11 blessed. 
lie remained long enough to conlplete his discnchant- 
1nent. The cardinals, with their gilded chariots and 
their para
o]:5 (If peacocks' phlUICS, werp poor repre- 
sentatives of t he apostles. The gorgeou
 churches and 
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more gorgeous rituals, the pagan splendour of tbe 
paintings, the heathen gods still almost worshipped in 
the adoration of the art ,vhich haa formed them, to 
Luther, ,vhose heart was heavy with t.houghts of man's 
depravity, ,vere utterly horrible, The llanle of religion 
was there: the thinnest veil ,vas scarcely spread over 
the utter disbelief with ,vhich God and Christ ,vere at 
heart regarded, Culture enough there ,vas. It 'vas 
the Ronle of Raphael and l\[ichael .A ngelo, of Perugino, 
and Benvenuto; but to the poor Gel'll1an nlonk, ,vho 
had come there to find help for his suffering soul, what 
,vas culture? 
lIe fled at the first mOlnent that he could. ' 
\.dieu! 
Rome,' he sa.id; 'let all who ,vould lead a holy life 
depart from ROIne, Everything is permitted in ROlne 
except to be an honest man.' He had no thought of 
leaving the Ron1an Church. To a poor monk like him 
to talk of leaving the Church ,vas like talking of leap- 
ing off the planet. But perplexed and troubled be 
returned to Saxony; and his friend Staupitz, seeing 
clearly that a monastery ,vas no place for him, recom- 
Inended him to the Elector as Professor ot Philosophy 
at "rittenberg, 
The senate of 'Vittenberg gave him the pulpit of 
the to\vn church, and there at once he had room to 
sho,v what was in him. 'This Inonk/ said some one 
who heard him, ' is a marvellous fello"T. He has strange 
eyes, and "yill giye the doctors trouble by-and-by.' 
He had read deeply, especially he had read that 
rare and almost unknown book, the' Ne\v Testament.' 
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lIe 'vas not cultiyatcd like Era4111u8, Eraslllus spoke 
the nlost, poli:.-heò Latin. IJuther "'poke and wrote his 
OW11 vernacular GerJlU111, The latitudinarian philosophy, 
the anal

tical acutenes:-:, the bceptical toleration of 
Erasmu
 were alike strange and distasteful to hiln. Tn 
all things he longed only to kno,v the truth-to shake 
off and hurl fronl hinl lics and humbug. 
Supcl'stitiouR he \nlS, TIe helieyed in ",itches and 
deyil... ancl fairies-a thouI-\ancl things \vithont hasis in 
fact., ,vhich l

rasmus pussen by in conternptuous indif- 
ference. But for things ,yhich \rerc really true-true 
as nothing else in this ,vorld, or any ,yorld, ie tl
ue- 
the justice of God, the infinite excel1cnce of good, the 
infinite hatetnlnc8s of cyil-these things he believed 
and felt ,vith a power of pas!Òiionate conviction to which 
the broader, feebler Inind of the other 
9as for ever a 
strangcr. 
\,.,. e COlUP JlO'W to the nlc1norablc year 1517, "rhen 
IJuth
r was t hirty-fi ye years old. ..A ne'\" cathcrlral was 
in progress at Rome, 
[ichnel ,.Angelo had furnished 
T eo the Tenth "rith the de",ign of 
t. Peter's; and the 
qu

tioll of questions was to find Inoney to co}nplete 
the grandest structure ". hich had ever been erected by 
man, 


rope Ilco was the nlost polished and C'ultiyatcd of 
nlankind. The \'"ork to be done "ras to bp the nlo
t 
splendid which art could produce. The means to which 
the Pope had rcconrl'ie will serve to 
ho". us ho
r tuuch 
all that would have done for us. 
You remember what I told you about indulgences. 
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The notable device of his Holiness was to send distin- 
guished persons about Europe w'ith sacks of indulgences, 
Indulgences and dispensations! Dispensatiolls to cat 
lneat on fast-da ys-di
'pen
a tions to lnarry one's near 
l'clation- dispensation:-3 for anything aHd everything 
,vhich the faithful might ,,,iðh to purchase 'who desired 
forbidden pleasures, The dispcll&1,tions ,vere simply 
scn,ndalous, The illdulgences-,vell, if a pious Catho- 
lic is asked no,v-a-days ,,,hat they wero, he will say 
that they 'were the rClllission of the penances ,,'hich the 
Church inflicts upon earth; but it is also certa1n that 
they would haye sold cheap if the people had thought 
that this ,vas all that they ,vere to get by theul. As 
the thing 'vas represented by the spiritual htnvkers who 
dispo
ed of these ,vares, they ,vere letters of credit on 
heaxcn, 1Vhen the great book \vas opened, the people 
bclie'?ed that these papers ,vould he found entered Oll 
the right side of the account, Debtor-
o many mur- 
ders, so many robberies, lies, slanders, or debaucheries. 
Creditor-the Inerits of the saints placed to the account 
of the delinquent by the Pope's letters in consideration 
of value reeciv('(l. 
This is the '\
ay in ,vhich the pardon sy
tC1l1 ,vas 
practically ,vorked. This is the w'ay in ,vhich it is 
\vorked still, ,vhere the sallIe superstitions remain. 
If one had asked Pope Leo whether he really be- 
lieved in these pardons of his, he ,yould have l3aidofficially 
that the Church had always held that the Pope had 
l)ower to grant thenl. 
Had he tolri the truth, he "rould bave added pl'i- 
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vatcly that if t1H
 people chose to be fool
, it was not 
for hilu to disappoint theIn, 
The collection "rent on. The money of the faithful 
C
l1ne in plentifully; and the pedlars going their rounds 
appeared at last in Saxony. 
The Pope had bought the support of the ...\rchbishop 
of )Iayonce, 1'
ra
1l1l1S'S friend, by proDlising hinl half 
the spoil ,,-hich ,,-as gathered in his province, The 
agent was the DOJuinican monk Tctzel, ,vhose nalue has 
acquired a forlorn notorioty in European history. 
His stores ,yere oppned ,1n town aft('r town, lIe 
entered in state. The streets eyery,vbore ,vere hung 
with flags. Bells "ere pealed; nuns and nlonks 
,val1\:ed in procession before and after him, ,,-!lile he 
himself sat in a chariot. 'with the }')apal Bull on a 
velvet cushion in front of hinl, The sale-rooms "rere 
the churches, The altnrs ,,-ere deeorated, the candles 
lighted, tho arIn
 of St Petor blazoned conspicuously 
on the roof. Tetzel from the pulpit eXplained the 
efficacy of his Ineùicines; and if any profane person 
douhted their po,ver, he was threatened "rith eXCOln.. 
rnunication. 
...\..colytcs ,,-alkod through the crowds, clinking their 
plah's anù crying, , l
uy! buy 
' Tho business ,,'ent 
as rnCl'ry as a lllalTiage Lcll till the DC>luinica1] cnme 
near to ,rittonher o ', 

 
Half a century before :such a spC'ctae1e wouIel ha\'"e 
excited no particular attention. The fe"r who sa,v 
through the iJnposition ".oul<l ha\e kept their thoughts 
to th('JHsclves; the Ulany would have paid their 
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llloney, and in a l11011th all would have been forgotten. 
But the fight between the men of letters and the 
Inonks, the "Titings of Eraslllus and Reuchlin, the 
satires of Ulric yon Hutten, had created a 
ilent re,"o- 
lution in the 1l1inds of the younger laity, 
A gencration had grown to manhood of whoJn fhe 
Church authorities kue,v nothing; and the ,,-hole air 
of Germany, unsuspected by pope or prelate, ,vas 
charged ,vith electricity. 
Had Luther stood alone, he, too, would probably 
have remained silent. "\Vhat ,vas he, a poor, friendless, 
solitary monk, that he should set hÍ1nself against the 
majesty of the triple cro,vn ? 
However hateful the 'Yall
 of a dungcon, a man of 
sense confÌnec! alone there docs not dash his hands 
against the stones. 
But Luther knl'W that his thoughts were the 
thoughts of thousands, l\fany wrong things, as ,vo all 
know, have to be endured in this world. Authority is 
never very angelic; and moderate injustice, and a 
moderate quantity of lies, are more tolerable than 
anarchy. 
But it is with hunlan things as it Î8 with the great 
icebergs ,vhich drift southward out of the fi'ozen sea
. 
They swim t,yO- thirds under water, and one-third 
above; and so long as the equilibrium is sustained, 
you wOllio. think that t1H-'Y were as Rtable as tho rocks. 

 
 
J3ut the sea-,vater is 'Val'JllCr than the air. llundl'eds 
of fathoms do,vn, the tepid current washes the base of 
the berg. Silently in those far deeps the centre of 
WLL 7 
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crra\'itv is chang-cd; and then, in a nlonH
nt, ,vith one 
/:). '-' 
vast ron, tho CnOrlllOUS tnass heaves over, and the 
cr
.
tal pcak
 whieh had been gluncing so proudly in 
t]H' f.\nnlight, a.r(\ buried in t.he ocean for cyer. 
Snch tl process as 1hi
 had been going ou in Gcr- 
Inany, and Luther kno,,' it, nnd kuC',y that th
 time 'nlS 
COIll<' for hin1 to sppak. I?car had not kept hill1 back. 
ThC' clanger to hinlself \\'otLld be llone thC' less because 
he ,vould hayc the people at his sid{\. The fiercer the 
thulldcrst Or]}l, the gr>eater pcril to the central figure 
,vho stands out above the rest. cxposed to it, Rut 110 
saw that there was hope at last of a change; and for 
hi]}u;clf-as ho :said in the plague-if he died, he (
ied, 
]
rasnnls a{hnitted frankly for hiInself t}Jat he did 
not like danger, 
'...\.8 to 111e,' he wrote to Al'chbi:shop ",'
arhaln, 'I 
have no inclination to risk JlIV lite t(Jl' truth, 'Ye bave 
not all strength for martyrdOJll; and if trouble COlne, I 
shall nnitate St Pet cr. Popes and CTIlperOrs 1llUst settle 
the creeùs, If they settle thenl ,yoll, so much 1he 
better; if ill, I 
hall keep on the safe side.' 
That is to sa
', truth wa
 Bot the first lleee

ity to 
EraSn1l1S, TIe "
ould prefer truth, if he could have it, 
If Hot, he could get on n1odcrate]y ,veIl upon fal::5ehood. 
l
uthel' could not, No Dlattel' wbat the danger to hinl- 

elf, if he could smite a lie upon thf' head and kill it, 
he was bettor pleased than by a thousand lives. vVe 
hear much of Luther's doctrine about faith, Stripped 
of theological verbiage, that doctrine means thi
. 
]tca
un saYt-- that, all the whole, truth and justice 
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are desirable things. They make Inen happier In 
themselves, and luake society more prosperous. But 
there reason ends, and Inen ,vill not die for principles 
of utility, Faith says that between truth and lies 
there is au iutinite difference: one is of God, the other 
of Satan; one is eternally to be loved, the other 
eternally to be abhorred. It cannot say why, in lan- 
guage intelligible to reason. It is the voice of the 
nobler nature in Ulan speaking out of his heart. 
"'\Vhile Tetzel, ,vith his bull and his gilt car, ,vag 
cOB1Íng to 'Vitt.enberg, Luther, loyal still to authority 
,vhile there ,vas a hope that authority ,vonId be on the 
side of right, ,vrote to the Archbishop of l\Iayence to 
remonstrate, 
The .A..rchbishop, as ,ve know, ,vas to have a share of 
Tetzel's spoils; and \vhat ,yore the cOluplaints of a poor 
insignificant Inonk to a Supl'eIne archbishop \vho was in 
debt and wantodlJlOney ? 
The Archbishop of :rÜayence flung the letter into 
his ,vast.o-paper basket; and l
uther Inade his solcnln 
appeal from earthly digllitariet; to the conscience of 
the Gernlan people, IT e 8?t 'lIp his protest on the 
church door at "Tittenberg; and, in ninety-five pro- 
positions he challenged the Catholic Church to defend 
Tetzel and hit:; ,yorks. 
The Pope's indulgences, he said, cannot take ow'oy 
sins. God alone remits sins; and He pardons those 
who are penitent, ,vithout help irOlll Juan's ab
olu- 
tions. 
The Church 1nay remit penültiet; wt.ich the Church 
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inflicts. But the Church's po,,"er is In this worlel only, 
and doe::5 not reach to purgatory. 
If God has thought fit to place a JTIan ill purga- 
tory, ,vho shall say that it is good for him to be taken 
out of purgatory? \yho shall say that he himself 
desires it? 
True repentance does not shrink from chastisenlent, 
True repentance rather loves chastisement, 
The bishops are asleep, It is better to give to the 
poor than to buy indulgences; and he who sees his 
lleighbour in want, and instead of helping his neigh- 
bour buys a pardon for hÏ1n
elf, is doing what is dis- 
pleasing to God, "....ho is this lllan \"ho dares to say 
that for so l11any crowns the soul of a sinner can be 
made whole, 
These, and like thc
e, \ycre Luthcr'
 prol)ositions. 
Little guessed the Catholic prelatc:-, the diInensions of 
the act ,,-hich had been done, The })ope, when he SU\v 
the thesc
, tnniled in good-natured contelllpt, ' A 
drunken Gcnnan wrote them,' he said; 'when he has 

lept otf his ,,-jue, he will bo üf another n1Ïnd,' 
Tetzel bayed dl'fi
4nCC; the })onli1l1can friars took 
up the quarrel; and IIochs,trat of Cologne, Reuchlin's 

ne1nYJ claJnoured for fire and fago-ot, 
. 
O 
T" oice ans,,'crcd yoice, The religious hou
es all 
Germany over were like kcnnels of hounds howling 
to each other across the spiritual ,,-a::;te, If 
ou]
 
could not be 
ung out of purgatory, their occupation 
was gone, 
].Juther wrote to !Jo}Jc Lco to defend hiln
clf; Leo 
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cited hinl to ans,ver for his audacity at ROIne; while to 
the young laYlnen, to the noble spirits all Europe over, 
"Vittenberg became a beacon of light shining in the 
universal darkness. 
It ,vas a trying time to Luther. IIad he been a 
s1l1allcr Juan, he ,vould have been s,vept tnvay by his 
sudden popularity-he would have placed hinlself at 
the head of S01l1e great deIllocratic movement, and in a 
fe,v years his naIlle ,vonld have disappeared in the 
noise and sll10ke of anarchy, 
nut this ,vas not his nature. IIis fe1lo,v-townSlllen 
were heartily on his side, lIe reulaÍned quietly at his 
post in the .l.\.ugustine Church at'Vittenberg. If -the 
powors of the ,yorld came do,yn upon him and killed 
him, he was ready to be killed. Of himself at all 
tiTHos he thought infinitely little; and he believed 
that his death 'would be as serviceable to truth as his 
1 i fe, 
Killed undoubtedly he would have been if the 
clergy could have had their way. It happened, ho,v- 
ever, that Saxony just then ,vas governed by a prince 
of no COIIllnon order. "\'Vere all princes like the Elector 
Frederick, we should have no need of democracy in this 
world-,ve should never have heard of democracy. 
The clergy could not touch Luther against the will of 
the 'Vittenberg senate, unless the ]
lector 'would help 
thenl; and, to the astonishment of everybody, the 
I
lector ,vas disinclined to consent. The Pope himself 
wrote to exhort him to his duties. The Elector still 
hesitated. His professed creed was the creed in which 
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the Church harl eùueat.C'fl hiln; but he had a cleal 
secular understanding outside his fOl'lnulas. 'Yhen he 
read the propositions, they did not seenl to hiIn the 
pernicious things which the lnonkR 
aid 1hey were. 
'There i
 Inuch in the Bible about Christ,' he said, 
'but not Inuch about ItOlllC,' lIe Rent for :ErUS111US und 
asked hinl ,vhat he thought about tbe matt.er. 
The Elector knew to whom he \vas speaking, lIe 
wished for a direct ans\ver, and looked Erasnlus full and 
broad in the face. J
raslnus pinched hi
 t.hin lips 
together. 'IJuther,' he Raid at It:'ng.th, 'has COTn- 
Initted two sins: he has touehed the Pope's Cl'o\vn and 
th() monks' bellies,' 
lIe generousl
T and strongly urged Frederick not to 
yielcl for tho pro
ent to Pope Loo's iInpol'tunacy; and 
the Pope was obliged to try less hasty and H1oro fÜl'lnal 
1Jwthods, 
lIe had wished Luther to be sent to hiln to RaIne, 
wllere his proce
s would have had a rapid enù. As 
thi:-, could not be, t.he case ,vas transferred to .A.ug-sburg, 
anfl a cardinal legate 'vas sent from It.aly to look into it.. 
There "ras no danger of violence at A.ugsbul'g', Tho 
towns-people there and everywhere were on the sid0 of 
freedom; and Luther went cheerfully to defend hinl- 
s
lf. lIe ".alkecl fr01TI 'Vittenberg, You can fancy 
hil11 still in hi
 monk's brown frock, with all his ward- 
-:'obc on his hack-an apostle of the old sort. The 
citi
E'nA, hi
h and lo,v, atten(lcd hirn to the gates, and 
followeù hirn along the road, crying' ].Juther for everI ' 
, Nay,' h(> un
\n.'l'ed. 'Chri --t for e\'pl' ! ' 
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rhe cardinal legate, being rf>ducecl to the n('ces
ity 
of politeness, received him civilly. lIe told him, how- . 
ever, sÍ111ply and briefly, that the Pope insisted on his 
recantation, and would accept :nothing else, Luther 
requested the cardinal to point out to hil11 where he 
,vas ,vrong, The cardinal waived discussion. 'lIe 
,vas COß1e to command,' he sa. id, 'not to argue,' 
\.nd 
IJnther had to tell him that it coule! not be. 
Rmuonstrances, threats, ent.reaties, even bribes ,vere 
tried. IIopes of high distinction and re,vard ,vere beld 
out to him if he would only be rea.sonablp. To the 
an1azenlent of the proud Italian, .a poor pea:'ìant's son- 
a miserable friar of a provincial G-ernuul town-was 
prepared to defy the po,ver and resist the prayers of 
the Sovereign of Christendom. ' 'Vha t !' said the 
cardinal at last to hin1, , do you thinj( the Pope (
nrè
 
for the opinion of a Gûrn1an boor? The Pope's little 
finger is stronger than all Germany. Do you expect 
your princes to take up arms to defend !fOU-YO!I.. a 
wretched worm like you? I tell you, Ko! and ',\rhere 
,vill you be then-\vhere ,,-ill you be then? ' 
Luther answered, 'Then, as now, jn the hands of 
.Ahnighty God,' 
The court dissolved. The cardinal carried hack his 
report to his master. The Pope, so defìed, brought out 
his thunders; he excommunicated Luther; he wrote- 
again to the Elector, entreating him not to soi! his n
nlle 
and lineage by becoming a protector of heretics; and 
he required him, "rithout further ceremony, to render 
up the crinl1nal to justice. 
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The Elector's po,ver "'-as limitecl. 
\s yet, the 
quarrel ""as sinlply hehveen Luther and tho Pope, The 
Elector was by no locans sure that his bold subject was 
right-he was only not satisficd that he ,vas wrong- 
and it was a serious question with hin1 how far he 
ought to go. The Inonk might next be placed under 
the ban of the Clnpire; and if he persisted in protect- 
ing him aftC'l'wards, Saxony rnight have all the power 
of Germany upon it. TIe did not venture any more to 
refuse absolutely. lie telnporized and delayed; while 
Luther hiulself, probably at the Elector's instigation, 
Inade overtures for peace to the Pope. Saving his 
duty to Christ, he pron1iscd to be for the future an 
obedient son of the Church, and to say no more about 
indulgences if Tetzf'l cca
ed to defend them, 
':\Iy heing such a snwll creature,' Luther said after- 
wards, ',,,,as a misfortune for the Pope. lIe despised 
lue too luuch! What, he thought, could a slave like 
lue do to hUll-to hizn, who ,vas the greate::-.;t nl<ln in all 
the world? IT ad he accepted Iny proposal, he ,,"ould 
have extingui
hed 111e.' 
But the infallible Pope conducted him,;elf like a 
proud, irascible, exceedingly fallible ll1ortal. To rnake 
tenus ,vith the town preacher of \'Tittenberg was too 
prC'posterous. 
,Tu
t then the in1perial tbrùno fell yacant; and the 
pretty 
candal I told JOu of, follo,,,"ed at the choice of 
his successor. Frederick of Saxony might have been 
elected if he had liked-and it would have heen better 
for the ""orld perhaps if 
Fredcrick had been more 
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ambitious of high dignities-but the Saxon Prince did 
not care to trouble hÏlnself ,vith the ÎJnperial sceptre. 
The election fell on 
Iaximilian' R grandson Oba1'les- 
grandson also of Ferdinand the Catholic-Sovereign 
of Spain; Sovereign of B urgunc1y and the Lo,v 
Countries; Sovereign of Naples aud Sicily; Sovereign 
beyond the Atlantic, of the N e,v Enlpire of the Indies, 
No fitter man could have been found to do the 
business of the Pope, 'Vith the empire of Gel'lnany 
added to his inherited dominions, who could resist him? 
To the new Elnperor, unless the Elector yielded, 
Luther's case had now to be referred. 
The Elector, if he had vásheù, could not interfere. 
Germany was attentive, but motionless, The students, 
the artisans, the trad
sInen, were at heart \vith the 
Reformer; and their enthusiaslll eould not be wholly 
repressed, The press gre,v fertile with pamphlets; 
and it was noticed that all the printers and compositors 
,vent for Luther. The Catholics could not get their 
books into type ,vithout sending them to France or the 
Low Countries. 
Yet none of the princes except the Elector had as 
yet shown him favour, 'The bishops 'vere hostile to a 
man, The nobles had giyen no sign; and their place 
would be naturally on the side of authority, They had 
no love for bishops--there ,vas hope in that; and they 
looked with no favour on the huge estates of the reli- 
gious orders. But no one could expect that they 
would peril their ]ancl.s and lives for an insignificant 
monk, 
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There wa
 an interval of two years before the Em- 
peror "
as at leisure to take up the qupstion. The timp 
"as 
pent in angry altercation, boding no good for the 
future, 
The Pope issued a second bull condemning IJ1Ither 
and his ,yorks, Luther replied by burning the hun in 
the great 
qual'e at "
ittenberg. 
.At length, in ...\.pril 1521, the Diet of the Elnpirc 
[.t:--sernbled at \V orms, and Luther 'VEtS called to (It'fend 
II [HIsclf in the presence of Charles the l
ifth. 
That it should hayc come to this at aU, in days of 
such high-handed authority, ,vas sufficiently renlark- 
able, It indicated son1ething growing in the minds of 
Incn, that the so-called Church 'vas not to carry things 
allY longer in the old style. Popes and bishoþs nlight 
order, but the laity intended for the future to have 
opinions of their O'V11 ho,v far such orders should be 
obeyed, 

rhe Popo expected anyhow that the Diet, by fair 
1l1eanS or foul, ,yould no\v rid him of his aJvel t'\ary. 
The Elector, who knew the ecclesiastical \vays of hand- 
ling such matters, Dlade it a condition of his subject 
uppearillg, that he should }un'e a safe-conduct, uu(ler 
the Emperor's hand; that Luther, if judg'If)ent went 
again
t hi1n, should be free for the tinle to return to 
the place frOln which he had C0J11C; aud that he, thc 
Elector, should detc1'1niue ufh>rwal'dR what :-;hould be 
clone 'with hiuI, 
"
hen the interestr\ of the Church were concerned, 
safe-conducts, it 'vas too well known, were poor security. 
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Pope Oll
nlent the Seventh, a little after, when re.. 
proached for breaking a promise, replied with a smile, 
'The Pope has power to bind and to loose,' Good, in 
the eyes of ecclesiastical authorities, Ineant what was 
goocl for the Church; evil, \vhatever ,vas bad for the 
Chul'eh; and the highest Inoral obligation became sin 
when it stood ill St I)et.er's ,yay. 
There had been an out.burst of free thought in Bo.. 
henlia a century anù a half before, John IIw;;s, I
uther's 
forerunner, came \vith a safe-conduct to the Council of 
Constance; but the bishops ruled that safe-conducts 
could not protect heretics. They burnt John Huss for 
all t.heir promi
es, and they hopecl no,v that so good a 
Catholic as Charles would follow so excellent a pre- 
cedent, Pope Leo wrote hinlself to beg that J
uther' s 
safe-conduct should not be observed, The bishops and 
archbishops, ,vhen Charles consulted them, took the 
sanle vie\v as the Pope. 
'There is something in the office of a bishop,' 
Luther said, a year or t\VO later, 'which is dreadfully 
demoralizing. Eyen good Inen change their natures at 
their consecration; Satan enters into then1 as he entered 
into Judas, as soon as they baye taken the sop,' 
It was 1l10st seriously likely that, if Lut.her trusted 
hinlself at the Diet on the faith of his safe-conduct, he 
would never return alive, Runlours of intended trcach- 
ery "Tere so strong, that if he rcfu::;cd to go, the I
leetor 
Ineant to staud by hiul at any co
t,. Should he appear, 
or not appear? It ,,-as for hirnself to decide. If he 
stayed a"Tay, judgJnent wou]d go agaill.st hilll b
T (l
- 
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fault. Charles would call out the forces of the empire, 
and Saxony would be inyaded. 
Civil ,val' would follo,y, with insurrection all over 
Germany, with no certain prospect except bloodshed 
and misery. 
Luther was not a man to expose his country to 
peril that his uwn person nlight escape, lIe had pro- 
voked the storm; and if blood was to be shed, his blood 
ought at least to be the first. lIe went. On his ,yay, 
a frieud canle to warn hiIll again that foul play was 
intended, that he was COndeInlled already, that his 
books had been burnt by the hangnlan, anù that he 
was a dead man if he proceeded. 
IJuther trembled-he owned it-but he answered, 
, Go to '\T ornlS ! I ,,,,ill go if there are as nlan y devils 
in Worms as there are tiles upon the roofs of the houses.' 
The roofs, ,vhen he caJne into the city, "
ere crowded, 
not with devils, but with the inhabitant
, aU collecting 
there to see him as he passed. A nùblen1an gave him 
shelter for the night; the next day h
 ,va
 ll\d to the 
Town ITali. 
No more notable spectacle had been wi tnessecl in 
this planet for many a century-not, perhaps, since 
a greater than I
uther stood before the lloman 1")1'0- 
cura tor. 
There on the raised dais sat the sovereign of half 
the world, There on either siùe of' hilll stood the arch- 
bishops, the ministers of state, the princes of tho enl- 
pire, gathered together to hear and judge the son of a 
v oor Ininer, who had made tbe world ring ,vith his n
Llne. 
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The body of the hall was thronged with knights 
and nobles-stern hard men in dull glean1Îng armour, 
Luther, in his bro,vn frock, ,vas led for,vard bet" een 
their ranks, The looks which greeted him ,vere not all 
unfriendly. The first Article of a German credo ,vas 
belief in COlU"age, Germany had had its feuds in times 
past 'with PopeR of Rome, and they ,vere not ,vithout 
pride that a poor countryn1an of theirs should haye 
taken by the beard the great Italian priest, They had 
settled among themselyes that, come ,vhat "rould, there 
should be fair play; and they looked on half admiring, 
and half in scorn. 
As Luther passed up the hall, a Rteel baron touched 
him on the shoulder ,yith his gauntlet. 
, Pluck up thy spirit, little n10nk,' he said; 'some 
of us here haye seen ,varn1 "..ork in our time, but, by 
my troth, nor I nor any knight in this company ever 
needccl a stout heart more than thou needest it no'v. 
If thou hast faith in thet'e doctrines of thine, little 
monk, go on, in the nanlE' of God,' 
, Yes, in the llaIDe of God,' said IJuther, thro,ving 
back his hearl, 'In the nanle of God, forward!' 
.1\_s at .Augsburg, one only question ,vas raised. 
Luther had broken the la,ys of the Church, lIe had 
taught doctrines which the Pope had declared to be 
fal
e, ,V' ould he or ,yould he not retract? 
As at Augsburg, he replied briefly that he ,,
ould 
retruct ,vhen his doctrines 'were not declared to be false 
Inerely, but were proyed to be false. Then, but not till 
then. That ,vas his ans,ver, and his last ,yord. 
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1'here, a
 you undpl'
tancl, the heart of the lllatter 
inrleûd rested. In those ,vords lay the whole Jncaning 
of tho 1lelormation. 1Vere lllen to go on for eyer saying 
that this and that was true, because the Pope affirmed 
it 
 Ur were I>ope's decrees thenceforward to be tri('d 
Jikf.' the words of other lilen-by the ordinary laws of 
evidcnce !' 
It required no great intellect to under
tancl that a 
l>opc'b lmrdoll, ,vhich you could buy for fi \'e shillings, 
could not really get a sonl out of purgatory. It re- 
quircd a quality lllllCh rarer than intellect to look such 
a doctrine in the face-sanctioned as it ,vas by the 
credulity of ages, and backed by the pOlnp and pa- 
geantry of earthly powcr-and say to it openly, 'You 
are a lie,' Cleverness and culture could have given a 
thou
and l'eusons-they did thon and they do now- 
,vh)y an indulgence should be believcd in; when honesty 
and conunon sense could give but one rea
Oll for thirtl
- 
ing- utherwise, Clevcrness and in1posture get on cx- 
cellently ,veIl too'ether-illl l >ostul'e and veracity, neve!'. 
"' b . 
Luther looked at tLo
e "rarc
 of 'retzel's, and said, 
, Your pardon
 are no IJurdons ut all-no letters of 
credit on heaven, but Hush notes of the Bunk of Hunl- 
bug; and you kno,v it.' 'Thcy did knc.nv it. 'The con- 
science of every Ulan in Europe an
wered back, that 
,vhat I.Juther fo:aid 'Was true, 
Brayery , honesty vcracity thl':"IÚ ,vere the q ualities 
. .,' ..' 
which were needed-which wcro nec<led theu and ure 
, 
needed ah\.aY
J HS the 1'001 of all l'f'al O'l'f'atncRS in nwn. 

 
 
The tìrt;t mil5sional'ie
 of Chri
tianity, ,vhcn they 
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anle aUlong the heathen nations, and found them ,vor- 
shipping idols, did not care lunch to reason that au 
inlage which luan had Illude could not b0 God, The 
priests u1Ïght hasc been a. lna-tch for thern in reasoning. 

rhcy "ralked up to the idol ill the presence of its 
votaries. They threw 
tones at it, spat upon it, 111- 
sulted it. 'See,' they said, 'I do this to yuur God. If 
he is God, lot hinl avenge hÏ1nself.' 
It was a sÏInple argulnent.; ahnLYs oflecti \'0; eaRY, 
and yet nlost difficult. It l'equircJ lnerely a readine
s 
to be killed upon the spot by the superstition ,vhich it 
outraged, 
And so, and only so, can truth Inako its ,,-ay for us 
in any such lllatters. The fonll changes-the thing 
rmnalllS. Superstition, folly, and cunning will go on to 
the end of tiIHe, 
pinning their poison "rebs around the 
consciences of nlankind. Courage and veracity-these 
qualities, and only these, avail to defeat theIne 
Fronl the moment that I.Juther left the Emperor'!:} 
presence a free nlan, the spell of Absolutism ,vas broken, 
and the yictol'Y of the Refol'ulation secured, The ban 
of the Pope had fallen; the secular ann had been called 
to interfere; the nlachillery of authority strained as far 
as it "rould bear. 'l"he Elnperor hilnself ,vas an uncon- 
scious convert to the higher creed. The Pope had urged 
him to break his ,vQrd. The Pope had told hÍ1n that 
honour was nothing, and lllorality ,vas nothing, ,,-hore 
the interests of orthodoxy were compromised, The 
Emperor had refused to he ten1pted into perjury; anr1, 
in refusing, had admit.fed that there was a spiritual 
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power upon the earth, aboye t.he Pope, and above 
him. 
The party of the Church felt it so, 1\.. plot was 
forllied to assassinate Luther on his return to Saxony. 
The insulted 1uajesty of R01ue could be yinclicat{'d at 
least by the dagger, 
]
ut this, too, failed, The Elector heard what ,-vas 
intended. Å party of hor::;e, disguised as banditti, ,vay- 
laid the Rcfol'lllCr upon the road, and carried him off 
to the cH:-jtle of "
artburg, where he l'C1llailled out of 
ha1'n1's "ay till the goneral rising of Germany placed 
him beyond the reach of danger. 
At 'Vartburg for tho present 0\ euing "re leave him, 
The EUlpOl'Or Charlc:::; und Luther novoI' met again, 
Tho 1l10nks of Yuste, who watched on the death.bed of 
Charle:.;, reported that at the last hour he ropented that 
he had kept his ".0)'(1, and rcproached hiJllself for 
haying allo,,-ed the urch-herC'tic to e!::>cape fnnn his 
hands. 
It is po
sihle that, ,vhe11 the caBdle of life was 
burning 10"., and spirit Hnd flesh" ere failing together, 
and the ail' of the :::ïick rOO1n "ws thick and close ".ith 
the preSe!lCe of the angel of death, the nobler nature of 
the EnlpC'l'Or 1night haye yielded to the influences ,vhich 
,vere around hilll, II is confessor HlÎo'ht have thrust 
t') 
into his lips the words which he 
o wi
h
d to }Jcar. 
]
ut Charles tho lïftll, though a Catholic alway
, 
was a. Catholic of the old grand type, to whom creed 
and dugrl1as were but t.ho robe of a regal h1nnanity. 

\.uother story is told of Charles-au authentic story 
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this one-which makes me think that the Inonks of 
Yuste mistook or maligned him, Six and twenty years 
after this scene at \V orms, ,vhen the then da"
ning 
heresy had become broad day; when Luther had gone 
to his rest-and there had gathered about his nalne the 
hate ,vhich mean men feel for an enemy 'who has proved 
too strong for them-a passing vicissitude in the 
struggle brought the En1peror at the head of his army 
to 1Vittenberg. 
The vengeance which the Dlonks could not inflict 
upon him in life, they proposed to \vreak upon his bones. 
The En1peror desired to bo conducted to I.Juther's 
tornb; and as he stood gazing at it, full of many 
thoughts, some one suggested that the body should be 
taken up and burnt at the stake in tJ}e 
Iarket-place. 
There was nothing unusual in the proposal; it was 
the COlnmon practice of the Catholic Church with the 
remains of heretics, ,vho \vere held unworthy to be left 
in repose in hallowed ground, There was scarcely, 
perhaps, another Catholic prince ,vho would have hesi- 
tated to comply. But Charles ,vas one of nature's 
gentlemen; he answered, 'I 'war not 'with the dead.' 
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WE have now entered upon th{\ mov{'mpnt whic11 
broke the po"
cr of tho Papacy-",'hich s,vept Ger- 
many', Rwedcn, DeIunark, IIollancl, England, Scotland, 
into the streaTn of revolution, and gaye a ncw direction 
to thp spiritual hi5tOl'Y of nlankind. 
You ,vould not thank me if I "
er{\ to take you out 
into that troubled ocean, I confine myself, and I wi
h 
yon to confine your attent.Ïon, to the two kinds of lllen 
who appear us leaùers in times of change-of whonl 
Erasmu
 and Luther are respecti\'ely the types. 
On one 
ide there are the large-nlindecl latitudina- 
rian philosophers-men who h3YC no confidence in the 
people-,,'ho ha,-e no pa
sionate convictions; Inoderate 
men, tolerant 111cn, who trust to education, to general 
progre::,
 in knowl
dge and civilization, to forbearance, 
to endurance, to tinle-nlcn who believe that all whole- 
somo ref01'1ns procpcù downwards from the educated to 
th
 nlultitudcs; who regard with contempt, qualified 
by terror, appeals to the popular conscience or to popu- 
lar intelligence, 
Opposite to the
e are the n1cn of faith-find by fait1} 
I. do not Jnean hclief jn dogn13!;, but belief in goodne"
, 
beli(.f in justice, in rightpou
nes
, above all, belief in 
truth. }Ien of faith consider conscience of more im- 
portance than knowledge-or rather as It fir
t. condition 
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-without which all the kno-wledge in the ,yorId is no 
use to a man-if he wishes to be indce(l a Juan in any 
high and noble sense of the word. They are not con- 
tented with looking for \vhat may be useful or pleasant 
to themselves; they look by quite other nlethods for 
what is honourable-for ,,
hat i8 good-for what is just. 
They believe that if they can find out that, then at all 
hazards, and in 
pite of all prebent con
cquencc
 tu 
thclnselves, that is to be preferred. If, individually 
quà to thelllselvcs, no visible good ever came from it, 
in this ,vorlù or in any other, still they would say, 'Let 
us do that ana nothing else. I
ife will bo of no valup 
to ns if \ve are to use it only for uur O\Vll gratification.' 
The soldier before a battle knows that if he shirks 
and pretends to be ill, he may escape danger and nlake 
sure of' his life. There arc vcry Îè\V men, indeed, if it 
COll1es to that, who would not soonor die ten times over 
than so dishonour thenl
elves, 1\10n of high n10ral 
nature carry out the bame principle into the details of 
their daily life; they do not care to live unless t.hey 
may live nobly. Like my uncle Toby, they have but 
one fear-the fear of doing a \vrong thing. 
I call this faith, because there is no proof, such af! 
will satisfy the scientific inquirer, that there is any 
such thing as moral truth-any such thing as absolute 
right and "Tong at all. As the Scripture says, 'v eril)r, 
thou art a. God that hidest thyself.' The for('e
 of 
nature pay no respect to 'what we call good and evil. 
Prosperity dot's not uuiforn11y follow virtue; nor are 
defeat and faiJure ncresRary conSt
qu
nCt1.
 of vice. 
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Certain virtues-temperance, industry, and t.hings 
within reasonable limits - conlmand their reward. 
Sensuality, idleness, and waste, commonly lead to ruin. 
But prosperity is consistent \yith intense ,vorldliness, 
intensc selfishness, intense hardness of heart; \vhile the 
grander features of human character - self-sacrifice, 
disregard of pleasure, patriotism, love of kno'wledge, 
de\"otion to any great and good causo-thcse have no 
tendency to bring men what is called fortune, They 
do not even necessarily promote their happiness; for 
do ,vhat they will in this \\?a.y, the horizon of what they 
desire to do perpetually flies before the1n. IIigh hopes 
and enthusiaSllls are generally disappointed in results; 
and the \vrongs, the crneltie-.:, thc "Tctchedne:-;scs of all 
kinds 'which for eycr preyuil anlong' Jnankilld-the 
shol'teOJllings in hinlsf'lf of which he bccoJTIes more 
cOlls
ious as he ÒeeOlTIeS really better-these things, 
you Jllay be sure, ,,-ill IU'Cy('ut a noble-nlinded In
Ul 
f'r(JIll e\-e1' being particularly IUl})lJ}", 
If you spe a Juan hal'}JY, as the world goes-con- 
teutc<l with hiJIlself and contcnted ,,,ith wbat is round 
hiln-sul'h a JHan H1ay be, and probahly i
, ùecellt and 
rl"specta bIt-; but t he highc
t is not in hiIn, 
lld 1 he 
highest willllot COlliC out of hÏ1n, 
Judging Inere1y by out wàrd pbcnoIIwna-judging 
lllerely hy \\"hat we can reason-you cannot provc that 
there is any moral gOYCrnlnent in the ,,"odd at all, 
except what men, for their 0\\ n convcniencf', introduce 
into it. l{ight and wrong resol ve th(,Jn:sch'c
 illto 
pl'ineiple
 of uti1it)
 and social convenience. .En- 
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lightened selfishness prescribes a decent rule of conduct 
for common purposes; and virtue, by a large school of 
philosophy, is conlpletely resolved into that. 
True, ,vhen nations go on long on the selfish 
hypothesis, they are apt to find at last that they have 
bcen mistaken, They find it in bankruptcy of honour 
and character-in social "Tecl{: and dissolution, All 
lies in serious lnatters end at lust, as Carlyle says, in 
broken heads, Thut is the final issue which they are 
sure to CODle to in the long run, The 1\Iaker of the 
,vorid does not pcrnlit a society to continue ,,-hich for- 
gets or denies the nobler principles of action, 
But the end is often long in coming; and these 
nobler principles are meanwhile not provided for U
 by 
the inductivc philoso}Jhy. 
Patriotism, for instance, of which ,ve used to think 
sonlething-a readiness to devote our cnergies while ,ve 
live, to devote our lives, if nothing else .will serve, to 
what we call our country-,vhat are ,ve to say of that? 
I once asked a distinguished philosopher what ho 
thought of patriotislll, lIe said he thought it ,vas a 
conlpound of vanity and superstition; a bad kind of 
prejudice, ,vhich ,vould die out with the gro,vth of 
reaSOll. :ðly friend beEeyed in the progress of humanity 
-he could not narrow his synlpathies to so small a 
'thing as his own country, I could but say to J})yself, 
, Th auk God, then, .we are not yet a nation of philo- 
sophers.' 
A man who takes up 'with philosophy like that, may 
write fine books, and review articles and such likc, but 
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at the bottom of him he is a poor caitifI
 and there is no 
nIorc to be said about him. 
So \yhen the air is heavy \vith imposture, and I11ell 
liyc only to 1nakc money, and the service of God i
 
bec01ne a thing of words and cerclllonies, and thE 
kingd0111 of henyen is bought and sold, and all that if 
high anrl pure in man IS smothered by corruption-fire 
of the 
mne kind bursts out in higher natures ,,'ith a 
fierccne
s which callnot be controlled; and, confident in 
truth and right, they call fearlessly on the seven 
thousand in I
racl 'who haye nut ho"cd the knee to 
J1aal to rise and stand by then], 
They do not ask ".hether those ,,'honl they address 
haye ,,,ide knowledge of hi!-'tory, or F\cicnce, 01' philo- 

()phy; 1hey a
k rather that they shall be honest, that 
1h
y 
hall 1e brayo, that they sha11 be true to the 
('OJ11Jnon light which God 1ws giycn to aU lIis children. 
They kIlo,,' well that conscipnce is no except.iona.l 
pri, ih)gc of the great OJ' the cuIti, atcd, that to be 
generous and un
elfì:sh is no prcrogative of rank or 
in tcllect, 
]
nlslnus con
idered dud ,.for the vulgar, a lie ll1Íght 
be a
 good as truth, find OftcIl b('ttc1', .A lie, asccrtaincd 
tu be a lie, to Luther was deadly poison-poit-;on to 
h11n, and poi
on to an who 111eddle<l with it, In his 
0\\ n genuinc greatness, he ,,-as too hUDlblù to draw 
insolent distinctions ill his 0" n 1avour; or to believe 
that. anyone class on cart h is of lllore importance than 
another in the eyes of the Great 
IaJ
.er of thenl all. 
,\' ell, theu, you know ,vhat I nll'an Ly faith, and 
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what I n1ean by intellect, It was not that J..Juther was 
without intellect. He was less subtle, less learned, 
than ErasIl1us; but in mother ,,
it, in elasticity, in force, 
and imaginative po,vel', he ,vas as able a man as ever 
lived, IJuther created the German language as an 
instrnment of literature. l1is translation of the Bible 
is as rich and grand us our O'Vll, and his table talk 38 
full of lllatter aö Shakespeare\; plays, 
..A,gain; you ,viUlnistake Jue if you think I repre- 
sent I
raslllu8 [tS a 1llan ,,-ithout conscience, or belief in 
God and goodue
s. But in I.Juther that belief "ras a 
certainty; in ßl'ltS111U8 it ,,-as only a high probability- 
and the diffe.rence between the t\\ro is not Inel'ely gl'eat, 
it is infinite, In Luther, it "'as the root; in ErasIllus, 
it ,vas the flower, In Luther, it was tho first principle 
of life; in 
:rasnnls, it ,vas an inference which Illight 
be taken away, anù yet leaye the ,vorlc1 a very tolerable 
and habitable place after aU, 
Yon see the contrast in their early lives, X-" Oll see 
Erasrllus-light, bright, sarcastic, fond of pleasure, fond 
of society, fond of wine and kisses, and intellectual talk 
and polished C0111pany, You 
ce Luther thro,ving him- 
self into the cloister, that he nlight subdue his \vill to 
the ,,,ill of God; prostrate in prayer, in nights of 
agony, and distracting his easy-going confessor ,vith thp 
exaggerated scruples of his conscience. 
Yon see it in the effects of their teaching., You 
see Erasmus addressing himself ,vith persuasive elo- 
quence to kings, and popes, and prelates; and 1'01' 
ans\ver, you 
ee }'>ope Leo 
t'nding Tetzel over Gcrmauy 
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with his carriage load of indulgences, You see 
Erasmus's dearest friend, our uwn gifted admirable Sir 
Thomas )lo1'e, taking his seat beside the bishops and 
sending poor Protestant artisans to the stake. 
y ou 
ee Luther, on the other 
ide, standing out 
before the world, one lone nlan, with all authority 
against him-taking lies by the throat, and Europe 
thrilling at his "Tords, and saying after him, , The reign 
of Imposture shall end,' 
Let us follow the course of Erasmus after the 
tempest had broken. 
He kne,\'" Luther to be right. Luther had but said 
what Erasmus had been all his life con,rinced of, and 
Luther looked to see hinl come for\vard and take his 
place at his side, IIad Era::;mus done so, the course of 
things would haxe been far happier and better, IIis 
prodigious r{\pu ta tion ,vouid ha ye given the Iteformers 
the influence" ith the educated ,vhich they had 'WOll 
for thelllseh.cs "ith the lllultitude, and the l)ope ".ould 
haye been left 'without. a friend tft the north of the 

\lp::-.. ]
ut there ,,"(>HId haYe becn 801ue danger- 
danger to the leadcrs, if ccrtainty of triunlph to the 
eau
e-and ]
raslllus had no gift for nUlrtyrdoJll, 
Iris fir
t in1 l HIIse ,,-as o'cnerous, lIe cnconruO'cd the 
o 0 
]
lector, as we }ut\'e seelI, to protect IJuther fronl the 
l>ope, ' T looked on Luther,' he ,,-rote to J )11ke George 
of Saxe, 'a
 a necessary <.',-il in the corruption of the 
Church; a medicinE', bitter and rlrastic, frOll! ,vhich 
sounder health would follov,T,' 
And again, more boldly: 'Luther hus taken up the 
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cause of honesty and good sense against abominations 
which are no longer tolerable, His enelnies are men 
under whose ,yorthlessness the Christian world has 
groaned too long,' 
So to the heads of the Church he "Tote, pressIng 
them to be moderate and careful:- 
'I neither approve IJut.her nor condemn him,' he 
said to the Archbishop of l\[ayence; 'if he is innocent, 
he ought not to be opprcssed by the factions of the 
wicked; if he is in error, he should be ans,,-ered, not 
destro
?ed. The theologians '-observe how true they 
remain to the universal type in all timJs and in all 
counti.ies-' the theologians do not try to ans'wer binl. 
They do but raise an insane and sel1seles
 clamour, and 
shriek and curse. IIeresy, heret.ic, heresiarch, schism- 
atic) Antichrist-these are the ,yords which are in the 
mouths of all of thorn; and, of course, they condemn 
,vithout reading, I warned theln ,vhat they ,vere 
doing, I told theln to 8crcal11 less, and to think nlore. 
l,uther's life they adll1Ît to be innocent and blameless. 
Such a tragedy I nc, er sa,v, The most hUDlane men are 
thirsting for his blood, and they ,vould rather kill hil11 
than mend him. The Dominicans are the worst, and 
are more knaves than fools, In old times, even a 
heretic ,vas quietly listened to. If he recanted, he )vas 
absolved; if he persisted, he was at worst excommuni- 
cated. No,v they will have nothing but blood, Not to 
agree with them is heresy. To know Greek is heresy. 
To speak good Latin is heresy. '\Vhatever they do not 
understand is heresy. Learning, they pretend, has 
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given birth to Luther, though Luther has but little of 
it. Luther thinks more of the Gospel than of ::;chola
tic 
divinity, and that is his Cl'Ï1ne. This is plain at least, 
that the 103t Dlen everywhere are those "rho are least 
offended ,vith him,' 
Even to l)ope Leo, in the midst of his fury, 
Erasnlus "Tote brayelr; separating hÏ1nself froln 
Luther, yot deprecating violence. C Nothing,' he said, 
C "rould so reconlulend the new teaching as the ho,,-ling 
of fools:' ,,-hile to a lllelllber of Charles's council he 
insi::3ted that 'severity had been oft.en tried in such 
cases and had always failed; uuless I.Juther was en- 
countered calmly and reasonably, a tremendous con- 
yulsion was inevitable.' 
",''''isely said all this, but it presuJllccl that those ,,'hom 
he ,vns uddressing ,,-ere reasonable lllcn; and high 
officials, touched in their pricl<\, are a class uf pcrsons of 
WhOIU Solomon Juay haye been thinking ,,-hell he said, 
'l.et a beur robbed of her whelps Incet a nUlll rather 
than u fool in his 1'011 ,",' 
So to l.Juther, f:;O to the IH?ople, ]
rasn1us prcached 
moderation, It ,va
 like prcaching to the winds in a 
hllrrieanc, 1'he typhoon itself is nut wilder than 
Innr.aTI cn\aturcs when once 1Leir passions arc 
tirrcd, 
You cannot cheek then}; hut, if you are brave, yon can 
guido thCJll wisely. _\nc1 this, }:raslllus had not the 
bt'Ll rt to do. 
lIe 
:Ji(l ut the beginning, C I will not countpnnnee 
revolt against authority. ,A bad go,rerUl11ent i
 better 
than none.' liut he /Said at tht; saIne tiIne, ' You 
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bi
hops, cease to be corrupt: you popes and cardinals, 
refornl your \vicked courts: you lllonks, leave your 
scandalous lives, and obey the rules of your order, so you 
nlay recoycr the respect of mankind, and be obeyed and 
loved as before.' 
'Yhen he found that the case was desperate; that 
his exhol'ta tions ,vere but ,vords addressed to the ,,'inds ; 
that corruption had tainted the blood; that there ,vas 
no hope except in revolution-as, indeed, in his heart he 
kne'w frmn the first that there w"as none-thcn his place 
ought to ha.ve been ,vith Luther. 
But Eraslnu
, as the ten1pest rose, could 111t stand 
still in feeble uncertainty, The l'esponsibilitics of his 
l'('putatioll ,veighed hiln down, 
ThE' Lutherans said, , You bclieye as "
e do.' The 
Catholics said, 'You are a Lutheran at heart.; if yon 
are not, prove it by at1aeking' l...uthcr,' 
lIe grc\v impatient, lIe tu]d lies. lIe 
aid h(' had 
not read Luther's Looks, and had no tÏ111e to read then}, 
",Vhat ,vas he, he said, that he should Ineddle in such a 
quarrel? lie ,vas the vine and the fig trce of the book 
of Judges. The tre
s said to thCln, 11ule over us, 1'he 
vine and the fig trce answcred, th('y ,vould not lcaye 
their sweetness foT' :Slich a thankless uffice. 'I aJn a 
poor actor,' he Baid; 'I prefer to be a ëpectatûr of the 
display,' 
But he ,vas sore at heart, and bitter ,vith disappoint- 
ment. All had been going on so sllloothly-litoratul'c 
"as reviving, art and science were spreading, the Jnincl 
of the world ,vas being reformed in the be:st sen:sc by 
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the classics of Greece and Rome, and now an apple of 
di
cord had been flung out into Europe, 
The nlonks ,vho had fought against enlightenment 
could point to the confusion as a fulfilment of their 
prophecies; and he, and all that he had done, was 
brought to disrepute, 
To protect himself frOlll the Dominicans, he was 
forced to pretend to an orthodoxy 'which he did not 
possess, lVere all true which I.juther had "Titten, he 
pretended that it ought not to haye been said, or should 
haye been addressed in a learned language to the refined 
and educated. 
He doubted whether it "
as not better on the whole 
to teach tbe people lies for their good, ,,,hen truth ,vas 
beyond their cOlllprehension, Yet he could not for all 
that wish the Church to be successful. 
í I fear for that nli.scn
þle I.,juthcr,' he said; 'tho 
1Jope
 and princes are furious ,,,ith hinl. Iris o,,
n 
destruction ,yonId be no great 111ath:r, but if the n10nks 
triuHlph there ,,'ill be no hearing them, Thcy ,,,ill 
llt'yer rest till they hayc rooted learning out of tho 
lallrl, The Pope CXIJ(>('ts me to write agai}}
t J.jutJu\r, 
The orthodox, it nppear
, can call hilll nanlCs-call hÏ1n 
blockhead, fool, heretic, toadstool, schisInatic, and 
,An1iehri:-.;t-hut tlH>Y )nu
t C01lle to me to nn
w('r his 
argulficnts,' 
c Oh! t.hat thi
 had nCYf'r been,' hp wrote to our 
own Archbi
hop ".,.. arham, 'N o'v there is no hope for 
any good, I t is all oycr ,,,ith quiet learning, thought, 
piety, and progress; violence is on one side and folly 
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on the other; and they accuse me of having caused it 
all. If I joined Luther I could only perish ,vith 
hiln, and I do not mean to run nlY neck into a halter. 
Popes and elllperors nlust decide matters, I ,vill accept 
what is good, and do as I can ,vith t
e rest. Peace on 
any terms is better than the justest war.' 
Erasmus neyer stooped to real b
seness, lIe was 
too clever, too genuine-he had too great a contmnpt 
for ,vorldly greatness, They offered him a bishopric if 
he ,yould attack I.Juther. He only laughed at theIne 
'Vhat was a bishopric t.o hinl? Jie preferred a quiet 
life 
ullong his books at Louvaine, 
But. there was no nlore quiet for Erasmus at Louvaine 
or anywhere, TIere is a scene between hiIn and the 
Prior of the Donlinieans in the presence of the Rector 
of the University. 
The Dominican had preached at Erasmus in the 
Uniyersity pulpit. EraSl111.lS c0111plained to the Rector, 
and the Rector in vitcd t]u' I>o1Jlinienn to defend himself. 
:EraslIHls tells the story, 
'I sat 011 one side and the 11lonk on the other, the 
Rector between us to prevent our scratching, 
'The mOllk asked what the matter "
as, and said he 
had clone no harm. 
, I said he had told lies of lne, and that was harm, 
'It ,vas after dinner, The holy n1an 'was Hushed. 
fIe turned purple. 
, "Why do you -abuse monks in your books?" he 
iSai(l. 
I " I spoke of yp
r Qrdel'," I 
nswered. f( I did not 
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mention you. You denounced lli0 by name a
 a friend 
of I.
uthel'." 
, He raged like a Inachnan. " Yon are tbe cau
e of 
all this trouble," he said; "you are a chameleon, you 
can twi
t everythÏ1:g." 
, " You see wbat a fellow he is," 
aid I, t.urning to 
tht' Itector. " If it come!=: to calling nanles, why I can 
do that too; but let u
 be reasonable." 
'lIe still roared and cursed; he vowed he would 
never l'es1 till he harl destroyed Luther. 
'1 said he might curse ].Juther till he burst hin1s('lf 
if he pleased. I conlplaincd of his cursing DIe. 
'1 [e answered, that if I did not agree with Lu1hcr, 
I ough t to say RO, and write against him. 
, "'Yhy should I ?" urged I. " The quarrel is nono 
of Inine, 'Y"h
T should I irritate IJuther against 111
 
when he has 110rns and kno-ws ho,,
 to use them? " 
, " \\r ell, then," 
:aid he, "if you will not write, at 
least you can say that we Dominicans have had the best. 
of the argllInent." 
, "JIow can I do tbat? " replied 1. " Yon have 
burnt his boo]\.
, but I never heard that you had 
ans"
ered theIn." 
'lIe ahnost 
pat upon 1ne, I uD(h'l'
tancl that then
 
i
 to b
 u form of prayer for the COIl \.er
ion of ]
ra
nlltS 
and Luther.' 
But. Era
n1u
 'ya
 not to e
cape so Pd::-ily. ,A,drian 
thf\ Sixth, who Rucceed
cl T.J
Q, was.his pld f.chpol-fellow, 
and implorcrl. hi
 a!'
iRtanc(' in tpnn:" which made refusal 
inlPo....;.;ihle, ..Adriel}) ,,
ant('d Era:;]Jlu
 to ('011)(\ to hirrl 
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to R0111P. He waR too ,vary to walk into the wolf'R den. 
But Adrian required him to write, and reluctantly he 
felt that he nlust comply, 
\'
hat was he to say? 
'If his Holiness will set about refol'ln in good 
earnest,' he wrote to the Pope's secretary, 'and if he 
will not be too hard on Luther, I nlay, perhaps, do 
good; but what I..uther "Tites of the tyranny, the 
corruption, the covetousness of t.he Ronlan court., \vould, 
my friend, that it ,vas not true,' 
To .A.drian hiln
elf, Rraslllus addressed a letter really 
remarkable. 
, I cannot go to your Holiness,' he said, 'King Cal- 
culus will not let Inc. I ha \'e dreadful health, which 
this tornado has not improycd, I, ,vho was the favourito 
of everybody, mn now cursed by eyerybody-at Louvaipe 
by the monkR; in Germany b
T the I..utherans, I have 
fallen into trouble in myoId age, like a n10use into a 
pot of pitch, Yon say, Conle to Rome; 
 UTI nlight as 
,veIl say to the crab, J'ly, The crab says, Give me 
\vings; I say, Give me back nlY health and my youtll. 
If I "
rite calmly against I.Juther I shall be calleel luke- 
warm; if I "Trite UR he does, I shall stir a hornets' nest. 
People think he ran be pnt down by force. The mOl'Q 
force you try, the stronger he will gro\\:. Such dis- 
orderR cannot be cured in that. way, The 'Virkliffites 
\11 England ,vere put down, but the fire 
JIlould('red, 
'If you nlean to use violence yon have no need of 
me; but mark this-if nlonks and theologians think 
only of themselves, no goud will con)(
 of it. I..took 
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rather into the causes of all this confusion, and apply 
your remedies there. Send for the best and wisest men 
, from all parts of Christendom and take their advice.' 
Tell a crab to fly. Tell a pope to be reasonable. 
You must relieve him of his infallibility if you want hiln 
to act like a sensible man. Adrian could undertake no 
reforms, and still besought Erasmus to take arnlS for 
him 
Erasmus determined to gratify .L-\.drian 'with least 
danger to himself and least injury to Luther. 
, I remember U zzah, and am afraid,' he said, in his 
quizzing way; 'it is not eycry one 'who is allo,ved to 
uphold the ark, 1.Ianya wise lllan has attacked I..uther, 
and what has bcen effected? The Pope curses, the 
:Emperor threatens; there are pl'iROnS, confiscations, 
faggots; and all is yain. ,Yliat can a poor piglllY like 
me do ? 
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'The world has bcen Lc-.;ottc..l with CCl'enlOJUCS. 
}'Iiserablc lfionks have ruled all, entangling 11ll'U'S con- 
sciences for thf\ir own benl.fit, Dugma has been heaped 
on dognla. 'The bi
hops have been tyrallt
, the Pope's 
cornmissaries ha ve been rascals, Lu ther has been an 
in
trun1cat of God's di
plea
ure, like I)haraoh or N cbu- 
chadnezzar, or tho C
T'=-,ars, and I shall not attack hinl 
on such grounds as the
e,' 
Erasmus was too acute to defend against Luther the 
,veak points of a bad cause, lIe would not decJare for 
him-but he would not go oyer to his enen1Îe:-i. Yet, 
unle&
 he quarrelled with Adrian, he could not be ubso. 
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lutely silent; so he chose a subject to write upon on 
which all schools of theology, Catholic or Protestant- 
all philosophers, all thinkers of ,vhatever kind, have 
been divided from the beginning of time: fate and free 
will, predestination and tho liberty of nlan-a probleJn 
,vhich has no tiolution-which lTIay be argued even from 
eterni ty to eternity. 
ffhe reason of the selection was obvious. Erasmus 
wished to plealSe the 1'ope and not cxa
pcrate I.luther 
Of course he 'pleased neither, and offended both. 
Luther, who did not comprehend his motive, ,vas 
needlessly angry. .A.driall and the lllonks ,vere openly 
contemptuous. Sick of them and their quarrels, he 
grew weary of the \vorld, and began to ,vish to be ,veil 
out of it. 
It is characteristic of ErasIluls that, Eke many 
highly-gifted nlen, but unlike all theologians, he eÀ- 
pres::;od a hope for sudden death, and doclarcd it to be 
one of the greatest ble:s::;ings which a hUlnall creature 
can reeel \'e. 
Do not suppose that he broke down or bho,ved the 
white feather to fortune's buffets, Through all storms 
he stuck bravely to his own proper ,vork; editing 
classics, editing the Fathers, writing paraphrases-still 
doing for Europe what no other man could have done. 
The Dmninicans hunted hinl a,vay from Louvaine. 
There was no living for hÜll in Germany for the 
Protest an ts, He suffered dread full y from the stone, 
too, and in all \vays had a cruel time of it, Yet he 
continued, for all that, to make life endurable. 
VOL. 1. 9 
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lie n10ved about in Switzerland and on th
 Upper 
Rhine, The lakes, the nlountains, the w.aterfalls, the 
villas on tho hill sl()pe
, dclightpcl ]
rasrnus "yben fe,v 
people else cared for such things, lIe was particular 
about his wine, The yintage of ]3urgundy "'as as n
'v 
blood in his veins, and quickened his pen into bright- 
ness a nd life. 
The German "yine
 hp likpd ,yorse-for this point 

nnong others, ,vhich is curious to obseryo in those 
days. The great capitalist w'inegrowers, anti-Rc- 
fonners aU of thmn. were people ,vithout consciC'nce 
and hUll1nnit)y, and adulterated their liquors, Of courso 
thpy did. They believed in nothing but InOlley, and 
thi
 'VPS the "yay to Jnake nlO})C
", 
, The ,ntÍpr they 1l1ix with the wine,' ErasnlHs 
a.ys, 
'i:-, the' least part of thp mi.schipf. Tb<,y put in lil11e, 
and a1nrn. and resin, and sulphur, and salt-and then 
1.h{'
r say it is good enough for heretics,' 
OhS(TVe th(' practieal i1-'su(, of religious corruption, 

ho\\r Ino a people where trade is dishonest, and I win 
Rho,v you a people where rl'ligioll i
 a shan}, 
, ,yo e hang 111en that 
teal 11loney,' Era
ìJnus ex.. 
claÏIllcd, writ.ing' douhtles
 with tbe rcnH
Jnhrance of a 
stomach-a('hp, 'The...;f:1' "Tctc11eSJ steal our nloney and 
our live:o\ too, ana get off scot free.' 
Ire 
cttled at last fit. BusIe, which the storm had 
not yet reached, and tried to bury himself among hi
 
books, The shrieks of the conflict, however, still 
troubh-a hi
 cars. lIe heard hi.;; own n3n1e still cursed 
"J 
and he could Hot briar it 01' sit. quiet under it. 
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His correspondence continued enormous, The high 
powers still appealed to him for advice and help: of 
open medd]ing he would have no more; he did no" 
care, he saià, to make a post of himself for every dog 
of a theologian to defile. Advice, however, he con- 
tinued to -give in the old style. 
'Put down the preachers on both sides. Fill the 
pulpits with men who ,viti kick controversy into the 
kennel, and preach piety and good manners. Teach 
nothing in the schools but what bears upon life and 
duty. Punish those who break the peace, and punish 
no one else; and wherever the new opinions have taken 
root, allow liberty of conscience.' 
Perfection of wif"dorn; but a ,viRdoln which, un- 
fortuna.tely, was three ('('nturies at least out of elate, 
which even no,v we have not grown big enough to 
profit by. The Catholic princes and bishops "rere at 
,vork ,vith fire and faggot. The Protostants were 
pulling clown ulonastories, and turning the IIlonks and 
nuns out int.o the ,vorId, The Catholics declared that 
El'ttS1l1US was as runch to hhnno as Luthor. The Pro.. 
testants held him responsible for the persecutions, and 
insisted, not ,vithout reason, that if Erasnlus had been 
true to his conscience, the 
.hole Catholic Church must 
have accepted the lieformation. 
He suffered bitterly under these attacks upon him. 
He loved quiet-and his ears were deafened with 
clamour. He liked popularity-and he was the best 
abused person in Europe. Others who suffered in the 
same wa.y he could advise to leave the bJack-coated 
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jackdaws to their noise-but he could not follo\v his 
own counsel. 'Vhen the curs "Tere at his heels, he 
could not restrain himself from lashing out at them; 
and" from his retreat at Basle, his sarcasms fL.tshed out 
like jagged points of lightning, 
Describing an mneute, and the burning of an image 
of a saint, 'They insulted the poor iInage so,' he :said, 
, it is a. Inarvel there ,vas no luil'acle. The saint \vorked 
so Ulan y in the good old tilnes,' 
'Vhen Luther nlurried an escaped nun, the Catholics 
exclairned that ,A.ntichrist would 10 born fro III such an 
incestuou
 intercourse, ':x ay,' ]
ra8Inus said, 'if Inonk 
and UUll proùuce ...\ntichrist, there )nu
t L.ne Leen 
legions of ...\lltichl'i:':lts these many years.' 
)Ioro than once he was tC1upted to go oyer openly 
to Luther-not frOlll a nohle Illutive, but, as he con- 
fessed, 'to Blake those furies feel the diflerence bet\,"een 
hilll and thCU1,' 
lIe wa
 past sixty, ,vith Lroken health anù failing 
strengt.h. ]Ie thought of going' ba('k tu England, but 
I
ngland had by this tilne caught fire, and Basle had 
caught fire, There was no peace on earth. 
, The hor
o has hi
 heels,' he said, ,vhen adyi
t.d to 
be quiet, , the dog his teeth, tho hedgehog his 
pines, 
the bée his :sting. I l11y:.;clf ba ve IllY tongue and lllY 
pen, and ,,,hy should I not nse theta: ' 
Yet to use theIll to any purpû::,e now, he Blust take 
a side, and, sorely ten1]?ted as he was, he could not. 
"Tith the negative part ùf the Protestant creed he 
syu1pathized heartily; 1ut he did not ulldcrstund 
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Luther's n.octrine of faith, because he hacl none of his 
own, and he disliked it as a new dogIl1a. 
lIe regarded I.Juther's movmnent as an outburst of 
cotnmonplace revolution, caused by the folly and 
,vickedness of the authorities, but with no organi7.ing 
vitality in itself; and his chief distl'ess, as ,ve gather 
from his later letters, was at his o,vn treatment. lIe 
had done his best for both sides. lIe had failed, and 
was abused by eyerybody. 
Thus pa
scd away the last years of one of the most 
gifted ]lIen that ]
urope has ever s
ell. I have quoted 
many of hi
 letters. 1 will add one lllore passage, 
written near the end of his life, very t.ouching and 
pathetic :- 
, Hercules,' he said, , could not fight bvo lllonstcrs 
at once; while I, poor wretch, hayc lions, cerberuses, 
cancers, scorpions every day at my s,yord's point; not 
to mention sinalIer vermin-rat.s, mosquitoes, bugs, 
and fleas. 
Iy troops of friends are turned to eneinies. 
.l\.t dinner-tables or social gatherings in churches and 
kings' courts, in public carriage or public flyboat, 
scandal pursues lue, and calumny defiles lny namc. 
Every goose llOW hisses at Erasmus; and it is ,vorse 
than being stoned, once for all, like Stephen, or shot 
'with arrows like Sebastian. 
, They attack nle now even for my Latin style, and 
spatter me with epigrams. Fame I would have parted 
with; but to be tho sport of blackguards-to be pelted 
with potsherds and dirt and ordure-is not this ,yorse 
than death? 
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'There is no rest for TIle in IllY age, unless I join 
Luther; and I cannot, for I canllot accept his doctrines. 
Sometilnes I am stung 'with a desire to avenge my 
,vrongs; but I say to myself, ""Till you, to gratify 
your spleen, raise your hand against your mother the 
Church, who begot you at the font and fed you ,yith 
the word of God?" I cannot do it. Y at I under- 
stand now ho,v .Arins, and Tertullian, and 'Vickliff 
,vere dri \
en into schism. The theologians say I tun 
their eneIuy. ",V"hy? Because I bade Illonks remenlber 
their YOWS; because I told parsons to leave their 
,vranglings and read the ]3ible; because I told popes 
and cardinals to look at the Apostles, and TIlake thOln- 
selves more like to then1. If this is to be their eneluy, 
then indeed I have injured thmn.' 
This was ahllost. the last, The stone, advancing 
years, and incessant toil had "rorn hilll to a shred. 
The cloud:; gre\v blacker. News caIne frmll England 
that his dear friends !\Iore and ]?i
her had dif>d upon 
the scaflüld. lIe had long ceased to care for life; and 
death, al1no
t as sudden as he had longed for, gave hilli 
peace at last, 
So ended Desiderius l
raslllus, the world's idol for 
so manv ' .eul's. and dyinO" heu ! )cù with undescrved but 
.J ., , .. 0 
too intelligible allathc)uas, seeing all that he had 
laboured for swept away by the whirlwind. 
])0 not let ]ne lead you to underyalne hiln. 'Vith- 
out EraSll1US, Luther ".ould haye been i1npossible; and 
Erasmus really succeeded-so much of hiJll as dcseryed 
to ðuc
ccd-ill Luther's yictol'Y. 
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He was brilliantly gifted. His industry never 
tired. His intellect was true to itself; and no worldly 
motives ever teInpted him into insincerity. He was 
even far braver than he professed to be. Had he been 
brought to the trial, he would have borne it better 
than many a man who boasted louder of his courage. 
And yet, in his special scheme for remodelling the 
n1Ïnd of Europe, he failed hopelessly-almost absurdly. 
He believed, hiInself, that his ,york "
as spoilt by the 
Refornlation; but, in fact, under no conditions could 
any more have come of it. 
Literature and cultivation 'will feed life .when life 
exists already; and toleration and latitudinarianism are 
well enough when mind and conscience are a "
ake and 
ènergetic of themselves. 
'Vhen there is no spiritual life at all; ,vhen 1110n 
live only for thelnsel yes and for sensual pleasure ; ,,
hen 
religion is superstition, and conscience a naIU<.>, and 
God an idol half feared and half despised-then, for the 
restoration of the higher nature in man, qualitios are 
lleedeà. difterent in kind froln any ,vhich Erasmus l)OS- 
sessed. 
And now' to go back to J.Juther. I cannot tell you 
all that Luther did; it ,vould be to tell you all 1 he 
story of the German Refornlation. I want you rather 
to consider the kind of man that Luther ,vas, and 
to see in his character how he came to achieY
 \vhat he 
did. 
You remember that the Elector of Saxony, after the 
Diet of vV o rillS, sent him to the Castle of 'V dl'tbul'g, 
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to prevent hinl from being murdered or kidnapped. 
He remained there many months; and during that 
tiTue the old ecclesiastical institutions of Germany ,,
ere 
burning like a North AIUerictln forest. The lllonas- 
teries were broken up; the estates were appropriated 
by the nobles; the monks were sent wandering into 
the ,vorld. The bishops looked helplessly on ,vhile 
t heir ancient spiritual donÚnion "
as torn to picces and 
trodden under foot. The ]
lector of Saxony, the IJand- 
grave of IIcsse, anel several nlOle of the princes, 
declared for the neforInation, The })rotestants had a 
majority in the Diet, and controlled the force of the 
elnpire, Charles th0 Fifth, bll

T ,vith his }'rench wars, 
and in waut of nloney, dared nut pre:--;s questiuns to ;] 
crisis which he had not power tu cope with j and he 
was obligcd for a tiTHe to recognize what he could not 
pre,-cnt., You would hayc thought Luther ,voulcl have 
Leen ,ycll pleased to sce the seed which he had sown 
bear fruit f,0 rapidly; yet it was exactly ,vhile all t.his 
wa
 going on that he experienced tho
e tenlptations of 
the devil of which he has left 
o wonderful an account., 
,,-r e shall ha '-e OUT own opinions on the nature of 
these apparitions, nut IJuthcr, it is quite certain, 
believed that 
atan hinlself attacked hilll in person. 

atan, he tells us, caIne oftcn to hinl, and said, '
ee 
,,,hat you have done, l
chold this ancient Church- 
fhiR mother of Raints-polluted and defiled by brutal 
violence.. And it is you-you, a poor ignorant monk, 
that have set the people on to their unholy work. ..Are 
you !-\() much 
riser than the saints 'who approved the 
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things which you have denounced? Popes, bishops, 
clergy, kings, elnperors-are none of these-are not all 
these together-,viser than 
lartin I.Juther the monk? ' 
The devil, he says, caused hinl great agony by these 
suggestions. He fell into deep fits of doubt a.nd hUlui- 
liation and despondency. .And \"herever these thoughti 
came from ,ye can only say that they \vere very natural 
thoughts-natural and right, lIe called them tmnpt- 
ations; yet these "
ere tenlptations which 'would not 
have occurred to any but a high-minded man. 
He had, ho\vever, done only what duty had forced 
him to do. IIis business was to trust to God, ,vho had 
begun the \vork and knew \vhat lIe TIICant to make ot 
it. His doubts and misgiying s , therefore, he ascribed 
to Satan, and his enormous imaginative vigour gave 
body to the voice which ,vas speaking in him. 
He tells many humorous stories-not always pro- 
ducible-of the nleans with ",.hieh he encountered his 
offensi ve visitor. 
'The devil,' he says, 'is very proud, and what he 
least likes is to be laughed at,' Oue night he was dis- 
turbed by sonlething rattling in his room; the modern 
unbelieycr \vill suppose it ,vas a mouse, He got up, lit 
a candle, searched the apartment through, and could 
find nothing-the Evil One ,vas indisputably there. 
, Oh ! ' he said, ' it is you, is it?' lIe returned to 
bed, and went to sleep. 
Think as you please about the cause of the noise, but 
remember that Luther had not the least doubt tha.t he 
was alone in the l'oom with the actual devil, who, if he 
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could not overcome his soul, could at least t,vist his 
neck in a 111OJnent-and then think ,vhat courage there 
IllUSt ha\re been in a luan \\rho could deliberately sleep 
in such a pre-sence ! 
During his retirement he translated the :Dible. 
The confusion at last became so desperate that he could 
no longer Le spared; and be1ie\ring that he was certain 
to be destroyed, he left "rartburg and returned to 
'Vittenberg. Death was always before him as su- 
premely imminent. lIe used to say that it would be 
a great disgrace to the Pope if he died ill his bed. TIe 
wu,:s ,vanted once at I..eipsic, His friends said if he went 
there Duke George would kill hÏlu. 
, Duke George! ' he baid; 'I ,vould go to T
eip8ic if 
it rained Duke Georges for nine days! ' 
No such cataclysnlof Duke Georges happily took 
place, The single one there was ,,-ould have gladly 
been Inischieyous if he could; but Luther outliyed him 
-liycd for twenty-four years aftcr thi:o;, in continued 
toil, re-shaping the German Church, and giyiIlg forIll 
to its new doctrine. 

accrdotalisnl P ro p erly so called ,,-as utterly abol- 
, .. , .. 
i
hcd. The corrupt ion
 of the Church had all grown 
out of one ruut-the notion tbat th{\ Christian pl'ic
t- 
hooù po

ess(:s llly
tical puwcr, conf('l'red through epib- 
coval ol'dination. 
Religion, as Luthcr conceivcd it, did not consist in 
certain things done to and for a man by a so-called 
priest. It 'was the devotion of each individunl soul to 
the sel'\'ice of God. Mas
es ,yore nothing" alid ab
olu- 
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tion ,vas nothing; and a clergYluan differed only frolu 
a laYIuan in behlg set apart for the eSl)ecial duties of 
teaching and preaching, 
I anl not concerned to defend Luther's view in thi
 
11latter. It is a luatter of fact only, that in getting rid 
of episcopal ordination, he dried up the fountain from 
which the mechanical and idolatrous conceptions of 
religion had sprung; and, in consequence, the religious 
life of German y has expanded with the progress of 
knowledge, while priesthoods everywhere cling to the 
fOl"lnulas of t.he past, in which they liye, and l11o\'e, and 
ha\-e their being, 
E!:ough of this. 
The peculiar doctrine ,vhich has passed into Europe 
under Luther's nanle is known as Justification by 
Faith, Bandied about as a ,vatchword of party, it has 
by this time hardened into a fornlllla, and has beconle 
barren as the soil of a trodden footpath. As originally 
proclaimed by Luther, it contained tbe deepest of TIloral 
truths. It expressed what ,vas, and is, find must be, in 
one language or another, to the end of tillie, the con- 
viction of every generous-minded man. 
The service of God, as I.Juther learnt it froIn the 
monks, ,vas a thing of desert and reward. So luan y 
good works done, so much to the right page in the 
great book; ,yhere the stock proyed insufficient, thore 
,vas the resery.e fund of the nlel'its of the saints, ,vhich 
the Church dispensed for Illoney to those w.ho needed. 
, Merit! ' Luther thought. ' 'Vhat merit can there 
be in such a poor caitiff as man ( The better a man is 
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-the ]110rC clearly he sees how little he is gnocl for, the 
greater mockery it seems to attribute to hiul the notion 
of having deserved reward.' 
'
Iiserable creatures that we are! 'he said; 'we 
earn our bread in sin, Till ,vo are seven years old, "'C 
do nothing but ('u t and drink and sleep and play; frOJll 
spven to twenty..onp ,ve study four hours a day, the re
t 
of it we run about and anluse ourselyes; then ,ye 'work 
till fifty, and then we grow a gain to be children. ",Ve 
sleep half our li,.es; we give God a tenth of our tinle : 
and yet we think that. ,vith our good ,yorks ,YO can 
nlerit heayen, ",'That have I been doing to-day? I 
bave talked for two hours; I have been at IDl'als three 
hours; I have been idle four hours! Ah, enter not. 
into judgnl(
nt ,vith thy ser,-ant, 0 IJord ! ' 
,A perpetual struggle. 1."01' e"or to be falling, yet to 
rise again and 
tuJnble forward with eyes turned to 
heaven-this ,vas the best which ,,,ould eyer come of 
man. It was accepted in its ÎInperfcction by the in- 
finite grace of God, ,vbo pities nlortal ,,'cakness, and 
accepts the intention for the dced-who, wh('n thl're j
 
a sincere desire to serve IIiln, oyprlooks the 
hortconl- 
iugs of infirmity. 
Do you say such teaching leads to disregard of 
dut
.? All doetrinf's, ,,-hen petrified into fOl'lllulas,l('ad 
to that, TIut, as Luther Raid, 'wherp l'('ul f
lith is, a 
good life follo,vs, as light follows the sun; faint und 
clouded, yet eyer struggling to break through the mist 
which en\clopes it, and ,,"elcoming the roughest disci- 
pline which tends to clear and raise it, 
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'The barley,' he says, in a homely but effective im- 
age-' the barley ,yhich ,ve bre,v, the flax of "rhich we 
,veave our gal'Illcnts, Jllust be bruised and torn ere they 
coniC to the use Ün' which they arc grown. 
o lllust 
Christians :suffer, The natural creature must be cOlnbed 
and threshed. The old .A.danI must die, for the bigher 
life to begin, If Ulan is to ri::;e to nobleness, he Inust 
first be slain,' 
In Jl10dern language, the poet Goethe tells us the 
smne truth. 'The natural Juan,' he says, 'is like the 
ore out of the iron Inine. It is slllelted in tbe furnace; 
it is forged into bars upon the tlllyil. ..A llew nature is 
at last forced upon it, and it is luade steel.' 
It ,vas this doetl'illc-it was this truth rather (the 
word doctrine rerninds one of quack medicines)-which, 
quickening in Luther's nlind, gave Europe its new 
life. It was the RaIne which, beginning ,vith a small 
spark, kindled the hearth-fires in every Gern1an house- 
hold, 
Luther's o,vn life ,vas a model of quiet ::5inlplicity. 
He remained poor. lIe might have had money if he 
had ,vished; but he chose rather, amidst his enormous 
labour) to ,york at a turning-lathe for his livelihood. 
He ,vas sociable, cheerful, fond of innocent amuse- 
ments, and delighted to encourage them. His table- 
talk, collected by his friends, nlakes one of the most 
brilliant books in the world. He had no monkish 
theories about the necessity of abstinence; but he ,vas 
temperate from habit and principle. A salt herring 
and a hunch of bread was his ordinary meal; and he 
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wr.
 once four days without food of any sort, ha
ing 
en}ptied his larder alnong the poor. 
....-\.11 kinds of people thrust thenlselves on Luther for 
help, Flights of nuns frolfi the dissolved convents 
came to him to provide for them-naked, shivering 
crcatures, with scarce a rag to cover then1. Eight 
florins were ,vanted once to provide clothes for some of 
theIne ' Eight. floriu
 !' he 
aid; 'and ,vhere am I to 
get eight florins r' Great people had made him presents 
of plate: it all ,vent to 1narket to be turned into clothes 
and food for the wretched, 

relancthon says that, unless provoked, he 'was 
usually ver.\T gentle and tolerant. ITe recognized, and 
was almost alone in recognizing, tbe necessity of grant- 
ing liberty of conscience. Noone hated rnpCl'Y more 
than he did, yet he said :- 
, The })apists must bear \vith U!';, and "re with theIne 
If thC'y ,vill not follow U!';, WP ]wxe no right to forcp 
thenl. 'VhC'l'c,.er they can, they will bang, burn, be.. 
hPfid, and strangle U
, I shall be persecuted as long as 
I live, and most likply killed. But it Inust coniC to 
this at lust-e.very man must be ullowerl to believe 
Hccording to hiij conscience, and answer for his belief to 
his 
raker.' 
Erasmus a..aid of IJuther that there were two natures 
in him: somcti1ues he wrote like an apostle-sometimes 
like a raving ribald. 
Doubtless, Luther could be impolite on occasions. 
'Vhen he was angry, invcctives rushed from him like 
boulder l'oc1(s dow'n a mountain torrent in flood. We 
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need not admire all t;hat; in quiet times it is hard to 
understand it. 
Here, for instance, is a specimen. Our Henry the 
Eighth, who began life as a highly orthodox sovcreign, 
broke a lance 'with I.Juther for the Papacy. 
Luther did not credit Henry ,vith a composition 
which 'vas probably his 0''"'11 after all. lIe thought the 
king ,vas put forward by some óf the English bishops 
-' Thon1Ïsts' he calls them, as 1l1en who looked for tbe 
beginning and end of ,visdom to the ,v-ritings of Thomas 
Aquinas. 
r Courage,' he excIaÏ1ncd to them, 's\vine that you 
are! burn me then, if you can and dare. Here I am ; 
do your "
orst upon nle. Scatter my ashe
 to all the 
winds-
prpad thf'Jl1 through all seas, ::\Iy spirit shall 
pursue you still. Living, I am the foe of the Papacy; 
and dead, I will be its foe t"rice over, Hogs of Thorn- 
ists! J..Juther shall be the bear in your way-the lion 
in yonr path, Go ,vhere you will Luther shall cross 
you. Luther shall leave you neither peace nor rest till 
he has crushed in your brows of brass and dashed out 
your iron brains,' 
Strong expressions; but the times were not gentle. 
The prelates whonl he supposed himself to be address- 
ing \vere the men \vho filled our Smithfield with the 
reek of burning human flesh, 
l\Ien of Luther's stature are like the yiolent forces 
of Nature herself-terrible when roused, and, in repose, 
Inaje:stic and beautiful, Of vanity he had not a trace. 
I Do not call yourselves J...utherans,' he said; 'call 
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yourselves Christians. 'Vho and what is J
uther? 
Has Luther been crucified for the ,vorld ?' 
I mentioned his love of music, IIis songs and 
hynllls were tho expl'e
sion of the yery innlost heart of 
t he German peuple. ' )1 usic' he called 'the grandest 
and sweetest gift of God to man.' 'Satan hates lllusic,' 
he said; 'he knows how it drives the evil spirit out 
of us,' 
lIe ,vas extrmuely Interested in all natural things. 
I
cfore the scicnèe of botany ,va:s dreanlt of, I
uther bad 
divined the principle of vegetable life. ' The principle 
of lllarriage runs through all creation,' he said; 'and 
t10wers as ,veIl as aniJlwls are HIale and female.' 
A cJ'al'den called out Lursts of elo q uence from him. 
b , 
beautiful sOInetiIl1eS as a finished piece of poetry. 
One April day as he ,vas ,yatching the swelling 
buds, he exclaiuled :- 
'Praise he to God the Creator, \vho out of a dead 
world Iuakcs all uli \'e again. See those sLoots how they 
burgeon and swell. InIage of the re:sul'l'ection of the 
dead! 'Vinter is death-sulnlner is the resurrection. 
Between theIll lie spring and autumn, as the period of 
uncertainty and change. The proverb says- 


Trust not a day 
Ere birth of May. 


IJet us pray our :Father in heaven to give us this ãa
' 
our daily bread.' 
, 'V e are in the dawn of a ne,v era,' he said another 
time; 'we arp. beginning to think someth ing of the 
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natural world which "was ruined in Adam's fall, 'Ve 
are learning to see all round us. the greatness and glory 
of the Creator. 'Ve can see the Almighty hand-tho 
infi:c.
te goodness-in the bunlblest flo\ver. "7" e praise 
ITim-\ve thank IIinl-"
e glorify IIiln-,ve rceognize 
in creation the po,ver of JIi
 word. lIe spoke and it 
\\"as there. The stone of the peach is hard; but tho 
soft kernel s\vells and bursts it ".hen the tinle conlCS. 
..A.n egg-\vhat a thing is that! If an egg had noyer 
been seen in Europe, and a traveller had brought one 
from Calcutta, ho,v ".ould all the ,yorld have wondered!' 
And again :- 
, If a Ulan could lllake a single rose, ,ve should give 
hinl an empire; yet roses, and flowers no less beautiful, 
are scattered in profusion over the ,vorId, and no one 
regards then1.' 
There are infinite other things which I should like 
to tell you about Lutber, but time wears on. I must 
confine what lllore I have to say to a single matter- 
for which nlore than any other be has been blanlcd-I 
mean his llutrriage. 
He himself, a lllonk and a priest, had taken a YOW 
of celibacy. The person w born he married had been a 
nun, and as such had taken a vow of celibacy also. 
The marriage ,,-as unquestionably no afliLÍr of pas 
sion. Luther had come to nliddle age ,vhcn it 'wa
 
brought about, when teroptatiolls of that kincllose their 
power; and among the many accusations ,vhich have 
been brought against his early life, no one has ventured 
to charge him with incontinence. His taking a wife 
VOL. I, 10 
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\\ as a grave act delibera tel y perforIlled; and it was 
either meant as a public insult to established ecclesias- 
tical usage, or else he considered that the circuln- 
stances of the time required it of him. 
Let us see what those circumstances ,vere. The 
enforcClnent of celibacy on the clergy ,vas, in Luther's 
opinion, both iniquitous in itself, find productive of 
enormous inlIDorality. The impurity of the religious 
orders had been the jest of satirists for a hundred years, 
It had been the distress and perplexity of pious and 
serious p\:l'sons, Luther hilllself ,vas Ünpressed with 
profound pity for the poor Inen, who ,vere cut off from 
the natural con1panionship ,vhich nature had provided 
for them-who ,yere thus exposed to telnptations ,vhich 
they ought not to haye been called upon to resist. 
The dissolution of the religious houses had enor- 
mously complicated the problem, Germany ,vas coYer- 
cd ,vith friendless and homeless IHen and ,vornen adrift 
upon the ,,,"orid. They caIne to r
uther to tell them 
,,-hat to do; and adyice ,yas of little service ,,'ithout 
exmnple. 
The world had gro,vn accustomed to ÏInmorality in 
such persons. They llÚght have lived together in con- 
cubinage, and no Ol1e ,vould haTe thought luuch about 
it. Their marriage was regarded ,vith a superstitious 
terror as a kind of incest. 
Luther, on the other hand, l'C'garded marriage a3 
the natural and healthy 
tate in which clergy as well 
as laity ,vere intended to live. Immorality ,vas hateful 
to hinl as a degradation of a sacnnnent-inlpion
, loùth- 
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Borne, and dishonoured, l\farriage ,vas the condition in 
which lnnnanity ,vas at once purest, best, and happic-st 
For himself, he had beCOIlle inured to a single life. 
lIe had borne the injustice of his lot, when the burden 
had been really heavy. But time and custom had 
lightened the load; and had there Leen nothing at 
issuo hut. his own pcrsonftl happiness, he ,vonld not 
hùve gi ''"on further occasion to the Inalice of his enen1Ìes, 
1311t tens of thousands of poor creatures ,vere look- 
ing to hilll to guide thenl-guide them by precept, or 
guide theln by example. He hud satisfied hiulself that 
the VO,y of celibacy had been unlawfully imposed both 
on ]lÌIU and thenl-that., as he would put it, it had been a 
snare de vised by the devil. He sa 'v that all eyes ,vere 
fixed on hinl, that it ,vas no use to tell others that they 
might marry, unless he hinlself led the ,yay, and mar- 
ried first. And it was characteristic of him that, 
having resolved to do the thing, he did it in the ,yay 
lllost likely to sho\v the "
orld his full thought upon 
the lTIattf'r. 
That this was his motive, there is no kind of doubt 
whatever. 
"Ve Inay be able to live unmarried,' he said; 'but 
in these days ,ve nlust protest in dced as ,veIl as word, 
against the doctrine of celibacy. It is an invention of 
Satan, Before I took my \vife, I bad luade up my mind 
that I must marry some one; and had I been overtaken 
by illness, I should have betrothed myself to some pious 
nlaiden, ' 
He asked nobody's adyice. llad he let his intention 
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be 
uspected, the nlodera te respectable people-the 
peopl
 \vho thought like Erasmus-those who wished 
,veIl to what ".as good, but ,vished also to stand well 
with the ,vorld's opinion-such persons as these ,vonld 
haye o\erwhelmed him ,vith ren10nstrance
, "Vhen 
you Jl1arry,' he said to a friend in a 
ill1Ïlar situation, 
, be quiet about it, or Jllountains ,vill rise between you 
and your ".ishes, If I had not been s'wift and secret, I 
should have had the whole world in my way.' 
Catherine Bora, the lady ".houl he chose for his ,vife, 
'vas a nUll of good fanlil}'", left h01nele88 and shelterless 
by the breaking-up of her conyent. She ,vas an ordin- 
ary, uniulaginatiye body-plain in person and plain in 
Tnind, ill no sense ,vhateyer a heroine of ronlancc-but 
a decent, sensible, cOlInllonplace Haus Frau. 
The age of rODIance was over ,\Tith both of then1; 
yet, for all that, no,'or nlarriage brought a plainer bless- 
ing 'with it, They bl'gan with re:-;pect, and ended with 
steady affection, 
The happiC'st life 011 eart h, Luther used to say, is 
with a pious good wife: in peace and quiet, contented 
with a little, and giying God thanks. 
Ire spoke front hi
 o,vn experience, IIis Katie, as 
be called her, was not clever, and he had numerous 
stories to tell of the beginning of their adventures 
toget her, 
, The fir
t ,par of llWlTi(\d life is an odd bu:-;jn
sH,' 
he says, '_\.t meah., where you used to be alone, you 
are yourself and somebody eb:e, 'Yhen you ,,,ake in 
the lliorning, there are a pair of taih; close to you on 
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the pillow. l\Iy Katie u:scd to sit with me ,,'hen I was 
at 'work. She thought she ought not to be silent, She 
did not kno\v "rhat to say, so she ,vonld ask ]ne, 
, " IIe1'r Doctor, is not the master of the c01'Clnon1(,8 
in PrusFla the brother of the 
rargraYe ? " , 
She ,vas an odd \yotnan, 
, Doctor,' 
he said to hiJl1 one day, 'how is it that 
under })opery ,ve prayed so often and so earncstly, and 
no,v our prayers are cold and seldonl? ' 
Katie might have spoken for hersolf, Luther, to 
the last, spent hours of every day in prayer, lIe ad- 
vised her to read the Bible a little more. She said she 
had read enough of it, and kne,v half of it by heart. 
, ..,A..h ! ' he said, 'here begins weariness of the ,vord of 
God, One day ne,v lights ,villl'isb up, and the Scrip- 
tures ,,'ill be despised and be flung a,vay into the corner,' 
His relations ,vith his children ,vere singularly 
beau tiful. The recollcction of his own boy hood made 
him especially gentle with them, and their fancies and 
imaginations delighted hitn. 
Children, to hÏ1n, ,vere images of unfallen nature. 
'Children,' he said, 'imagine heaven a place where 
rivers run ,vith crealn, and trees are hung ,vith cakes 
and plunls. Do not blame them. They are but sho,v- 
ing their simple, natural, unquestioning, all-believing 
faith.' 
One day, after dinner, when the fruit ,vas on thè 
table, the children were ,vatching it ,vith longing eyes. 
'That is the ,yay,' he said, 'in which ,ve grown Chris- 
tians ought to look for the Judgment Day.' 
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lIiR daughter )[agdalen (lied ,vhen she w'as fourteen. 
Ire speaks of his loss with the unaffected sinlplieity of 
natural grief, yet with the faith of a nlal1 who had not 
the slightest doubt into ,vhose hands his treasure ,vas 
passing. Perfect nature and pcrfect piety. Neither 
one enlotion nor the other disguiscd or suppressed. 
You will have gathered sOInething, I hope, froIll 
these faint sketches, of ,,
hat Luther ,vas; you ,vill bo 
able to see ho,v far he deserves to be call0d by our 
nlodern ne,v lights, a Philistine or a heretic, 'Ve "rill 
nO\\. return to the subject \\rith ,vhich ,ve began, and 
reSUlnc, in a general conclusion, the argUTIlent of the
e 
Lectures, 
In part, but not wholly, it can 1e done in Luther's 
\Vo rds. 
One regrets that Luther did not know :Erasmus 
better, or kno,ving him, should not have treated him 
with nlore forbearance, 
Erasmus spoke of him for the Inost part with kinù- 
ness. lie interceded for him, defended him, and only 
with the utmost reluctance was driven into contro,'ersy 
,vith him. 
IJuther, on the other hand, $HV in Erasluus a man 
\\yho was false to his convictioll8; ,\"110 played with truth; 
,,- ho, in his cold, sarcastic sceptieisln, believed in nothing 
-scarcely eyen in Goù. lIe ,vas unaware of his own 
obligations to hilIl, for Erasmus was ::lot a pcr
on who 
would trlunpet out his own good deeds. 
Thus IJuther says :- 
C All you who honour Christ, I pray you hat
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Erasmus, He is a scoffer and a l11ocker. He speaks in 
riddles; and jests at Popery and Gospel, and Christ 
and God, with his uncertain speeches. He might have 
served the Gospel if he ,vould, but, like Judas, he has 
betrayed the Son of l\Ian ,vith a kiss. IIe is not with 
us, and he is not with our foes; and I I;UY with Joshua, 
Choose ,vhmn ye will ser\?e. He thinks we should trim 
to the tiTnes, and hang our cloaks to the wind. He is 
hinlself his o,vn first object; and as he lived, he died. 
'I take Erasmus to be the worst enenlY that Christ 
has had for a thousand years. Intellect does not un- 
derstand religion, and when it comes to the things of 
God, it laughs at theln. He scoffs like Lucian, and 
by-and-by he will say, Behold, how are these among 
the saints whose life we counted for folly. 
'I bid you, therefore, take heed of Eraslnus. He 
treats theology as a fool's jest, and the Gospel as a fable 
good for the ignorant to believe.' 
Of Erasmus personally, much of this was unjust and 
untrue. Erasmus knew Inany things which it would 
have been well for Luther to have kno,vn; and, as a 
man, he was better than his principles. 
But if for the name of Erasmus we substitute the 
theory of human things 'which Erasmus representeà, 
between that creed and Luther there is, and must be. an 
eternal antagonism, 
If to be true in heart and just in act are tbe n.r8t 
qualities necessary for the elevation of humanity-if 
without these all else is worthless, intellectual culture 
cannot give what intellectual culture does not require 
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or Ï1nply. You cultivate the plant 'which has already 
life; you will ,vaste your labour in cultivating a stone. 
The Inoral life is the counterpart of the natural, alike 
)nysterious in its origin, and alike visible only in it.
 
(\ffeets, 
Tnh.l1f'c1ual gifts are like gif1s of strength, or "T(\alth, 
or rank, or ".orldly pnw(,l'-spl{\ndid instrll111en1s if 
Hobly u
ed-but requiring qHaliti('
 to u
e the111 nobler 
and bettcr than thenlsel VéS. 
The rich nlan may spend his ".ealth on vulgar 
luxury. The clcyer man may live for intellectual en- 
Joymen1-refined elljoynlellt it nlUY be-but enjoyment 
still, and still centering in self. 
If the spirit of Erasmus had prevailed, it would 
have been ,,'ith nlodern Europe as ".ith the Roman 
]
1npire in its decay. The educated ".ould have been 
luere st'cptics; the Jllultitude ,vould have been sunk in 
superstition. In both alike all ".ould have perished 
,vhich deserves the nanle of Illanlilless. 
..Aud this leads Jne to the last obseryation that I have 
to nlake to you. In the sciences, the philosopher leads; 
the rest of us take on trust what he tells us. The 
spiritual progress of' nUlnkind has follo".ed the opposite 
course, ]
ach forward st
p has been Illade first among 
t he people, and the last CUll rerts ha vo been Hrnong tlle 
lea rll ('(1. 
,}'ho (\xplanation is not far 10 look for. In the 
sciences there is no tC1np1atioll of self-interest to nlis- 
lead. In nlatter::i ,vhieh affect life and conduct, the 
interests and prejudices of the cultivated classes are 
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enlisted on the side of the existing order of things, and 
their better trained faculties and larger acquirements 
serve only to find th(nu arguluents for believing ,vbat 
they wish to believe. 
Simpler men have less to lose; they come more in 
contact ,vith the realities of life, and they learn wisdolH 
in the (\xperience of suffering. 
Thus it "'as that "Then the learned and the ,vise 
turned a,vay from Christianity, the fishermen of the 
Galilean lake listened, and a ne,y life began for man.. 
kind, A miner's son converted Germany to the Re- 
formation. The London artisans and the peasants of 
Buckinghan1shire ,vent to the stake for doctrines whi(
h 
were accepted after,vards as a second revelation. 
So it has been; 80 it ,vill be to the end. 'Vhen a 
great teacher come
 again upon the earth, he will fin(1 
his first disciples ,vhere Christ found them and Luther 
found theIn, IIad Luther written for the learned, the 
words ,yhich changed the face of Europe ,vould have 
sh
]nbered in impotence on the bookshelves, 
In appealing to the German nation, you ,vill agree, 
I think, \\yith me, that he did ,veIl and not ill; you 
will not sacrifice his great name to the disdain of a 
shallo\v philosophy, or to the gl'ilnacing of a dead 
superstition, 'whose ghost is struggling out of its grave. 
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J H.L\ VE undertaken to speak this evenin g on the 
. effects of the Reformation in Scotland, and I 
consider myself a very bold person to have come here 
on any such undertaking. In the first place, the sub- 
ject is one 'with ,vhich it is presumptuous for a stranger 
to Ineddle. Great national movements can only be 
understood properly by the people whose disposition 
they represent, "
 e say ourselves about our o".n 
history that only Englishmen can properly comprehend 
it. The late Chevalier Bunsen once 
aid to TIlG of our 
o,vn TIefornultion in England, that, for his part, he 
could not conceive how 'we had managed to come by 
such a thing. "r e seemed to him to be an obdurate, 
impenetrable, stupid people, hide-bound by tradition 
and precedent, and too self-satisfied to be either 'will- 
ing or able to take in new ideas upon any theoretic 
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subject ,vhatever, especially German ideas. That is to 
say, he could not get inside the English mind, He did 
not know that some people go furthest and go fastest 
when they look one ,yay and ro,v the other. I t is the 
same with every considerable nation. ThQy,vork out 
their o,vn political and spiritual lives, through tempers, 
humours, and passions peculiar to themselves; and the 
same disposition which produces the result is required 
to interpret it afterwards. This is one reason why I 
should feel diffident about what I have undertaken. 
Another is, that I do not conceal fronl myself that the 
subject is an exceedingly delicate one. The blazing 
passions of those stormy sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are no longer, happily, at their old tempera- 
ture. The story of those times can now be told or 
listened to ,vith something like impartiality. Yet, if 
people no longer hate each other for such matters, the 
traditions of the struggle surviye In strong opinions 
and selltinlents, ,vhich it is easy to wounù 1vithout 
int.ending it. 
l\Iy own conviction ,vith respect to all great social 
and religious convulsions is the extremely common- 
place one that much is to be said on both sides. I 
Lc-lieve that nowhere and at no time any such struggle 
can take place on a large scale unless each party iA 
contending for something 'which has a great deal of 
truth in it. 'Vhere the right is plain, honest, 'wise, 
anfl noble-minded men are all on one side; and only 
rogues and fools are on the other. 'Vhere the wise 
and good are divided, the truth is generally found to 
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be di\Tided also. nut this is precisely ,vhat cannot be 
adn1Ïtted as long as the conflict continues. 1.1en begin 

o fight about things when reason and arglullent fail tQ 
convince them. They nlake up in passion what is 
wanting in logic. Each side believes that all the right; 
is theirs-that their eneluie::; have all the bad ql:.a1ities 
which their language contains nanlCS for; anù even 
JlOW, on the su
ject un which I hav
 to talk to-night., 
one has but to take up any n1agazilH\, revie"
, news- 
paper, or party organ of any kind ,vhich touches on it, 
to see that opinion is still ''''hig or Tory, Cavalier or 
Roundhead, Protestant or Catholic, as the case may be. 
The unfortunate person ,vho is neither ,vholly one nor 
wholly the other is in the position of IIamlet's 'baser 
nature,' 'betw'een the incensed points of 111ighty op- 
posites.' lIe is the Laodiccan, neither cold nor hot, 
",horn decent people consider bad companr. He pleases 
no one, and hurts the sensitiveness of all. 
Here, then, are good reasons ,vhy I should have 
either not come here at all, or el
e 8hould have chosen 
some other matter to talk about. In excuse for per- 
si
ting, I can but say that the subject is one about 
which I have been led by circumstances to read and 
think cOll
iderably; and though, undoubtedly, each of 
us knows more about hitnsplf and his own affairs than 
anyone else can pos:sibly know, ret a stranger'8 eye 
"'in sometimes see things ,vhich escape those more iln- 
mediately intcre::;ted; and I allow. myself to hope that 
I may have 80Inething to 
ay not altogether undeserv- 
ing your attention, I shall touch a
 little a
 possible 
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on questions of opinion; and if I tread by accident on 
any sensitive point, I must trust to your kindness to 
excuse nl y a \v k\vardness. 
"r ell, then, if we look back on Scotland as it stood 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, we see a 
country in \vhich the old feudal organization continued, 
so far as it generally affected the people, more vigorous 
than in any other part of civilized Europe. Else,vhere, 
the growth of trado alld of large towns had created a 
middle class, with au organization of their o\\?n, inde- 
pendent of the lords, In Scotland, the to\vns were 
still scanty and poor; such as they were, they \vere for 
the most part under the control of the great nobleman 
who happened to live nearest to thCln; and a people, 
as in any sense independent of lords, knights, abbots, 
or prelates, under whose rule they were born, had as 
yet no existence. The tillers of the soil (and the soil 
,vas very miserably tilled) lived under the shado\v of 
the castle or the nlonastery. They followed their lord's 
fortunes, fought his battles, believed in his politics, 
and supported hiln loyally in his sins or his good deeds, 
as the case llligh t be, There ,vas much moral beaut.y 
in the life of those times. The loyal attachment of 
lllan to man-of liege servant to liege lord-of all 
forms under which hUlllan beings can live and work 
together, has 1l10St of grace and hUluanity about it. It 
cannot go on ,vithout lnutual confidence and a.fI:ection- 
IllllÌual benefits given and received. The length of 
time which the systelll lasted proves that in the main 
there must have been a fine fidelity in the people- 
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truth, justice, generosit.y in their leaders, IIistory 
brings dO'Vll Inany bad stories to us out of those tÍ1nes; 
just as in these islands no,v-a-days you luay find bad 
instances of the abuses of rights of property. You lllay 
find btories-too InallY abo-of husbands ill-using their 
wives, and so on. Yet ,ve do not therefore lay the 
blame on luarriage, or suppose that the institution of 
property on the w.hole does morc harrll than good. I 
do not doubt that down in that feudal SystPIll SOIllC- 
".herc lie the roots of :SOUle of the finest qualities in the 
:European peoples. 
So 11luch for the tClnporal side ûf the matter; and 
the spiritual "pas not. yery unlike it. As no one lived 
independently, in our 1l10dern sense of the word, so no 
one thought independently. The nlinds of Incn were 
looked after by a Church which, for a long tinlè also, 
did, I suppose, yery largely fulfil the purpose for ,vhich 
it ,vas intended, It kept alive and actiye the belief 
that the ,vorld was created and goyel'lled by a just 
TI(.iug, who hated sins and crimes, and 
teadily pUllj
hed 
such things. It taught InCH that they had inlnlortal 
souls, and that this little bit of Jife ,vas an entirely 
insignificant portion of their real existence. It taught 
these truths, indeed, along ,vith a great deal .which ,ve 
no,v consider to have been a Inistake-a great IDdny 
1heories of earthly thingR ,vhich have 
ince passed 
away, and special opinions clothed in outward fonlls 
and ritual observances wbich ,ve here, 1110
t of us at 
lea
t, do not think es"ential for our soul's safety. But 
n1Ïstakes like these are hurtful only when persisted in 
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in the face of fuller truth, after truth has been dis- 
covered. Only a very foolish lnan ,vonld now uphold 
the Ptolemaic astronomy. But the Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, ,,:hen first invented, w"as based on real if incoIn- 
plete obSèrvatioIls, and formed a ground,vork ,vithcut 
which further progress in that science ,vould have been 
probably impossible. The theories and ceremonials of 
the Catholic Church 8uited ,veIl with an age in ,vhich 
little was known and much ,vas imagined: when super- 
stition ,vas active and science "ras not yet born. ",Vhen 
I am told here or any,vhere that the 1\Iiddle Ages ,vere 
tiules of mere spiritual darkness and priestly oppression, 
with the other usual formulas, I say, as I said before, if 
the Catholic Church, for those lHany centuries that it 
reigned supreme over all men's consciences, ,vas no 
better than the thing ,vhich ,ve see in the generation 
which immediately preceded the Refornlation, it could 
not have existed at all, You might as ,veIl argue that 
the old fading tree could never have been green and 
young, In8titutiolls do not liye on lies. 'rhey either 
live by the truth and usefulness "phich there is in 
them, or they do not live at all. 
So things ,vent on for several hundred years. There 
,vere scandals enough, and crimes enough, and feuds, 
and murders, and civil wars, Systems, however good, 
cannot prevent evil. They can but compress it ,vithin 
moderate and tolerable limits. I should conclude, ho,v- 
ever, that, measuring by the average happiness of the 
massßS of the people, the mediæval institutions were 
very ,veIl suited for the inhabitants of these countries as 
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they then "
ere, Adam Sn1ith and Bentham themselves 
could hardly have mended them if they had tried. 
But tunes change, and good things as ".ell as bad 
gro". old and have to die. The heart of the matter 
,vhich the Catholic Church had taught ,vas the fear of 
God; but the language of it and the formulas of it "
ere 
lnade up of human ideas and notions about things ,,
hich 
the mere increase of hunuln knowledge gradually nlade 
incredible. To trace the reason of this would lead us a 
long "yay, It is intelligible enough, but it ,vould take 
us into subjects better avoided here, It is enough tc 
say that, 'while the essence of religion remains the fsame l 
the mode in which it is expressed changes and has 
changed-changes as living languages change and 
become dead, as institutions change, as forms of 
government change, as opinions on all things in heaven 
and earth change, as half the theories held at this tinle 
among ourselves will probably change-that is, the 
outward and mortal parts of them. Thus the Catholic 
formulas, instead of living 8yn1bol5, beco111e dead and 
po,verless cabalistic signs, The religion lost it!:> hold 
on the conscience and the intellect., and the eHect, 
singularly enough, appeared in the shepherds before it 
made itself felt anlong the flocks. }'r0111 tbe see of 
St Ppter to the far Dlonasteries in the 1 r ebrjdl'
 or thl\ 
Isle of ...\..r1'an, the laity wpre I-\hocked und scandalized 
at the outrageous doings of high cardinals, prelates, 
priests, and nl011ks. It was clear enough that these 
great personages thelnselves did not believe wbat they 
taught; so wby should the people believe it? And 
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serious nlen, to whonl the fear of God "
as a living- 
reality, began to look into the matter for themselves. 
The first steps everywhere were taken ,vith extreme 
reluctance; and had the popes and cardinals been wise, 
they would have taken the lead in the inquiry, cleared 
their teaching of its lumber, and taken out a ne,v lca
p. 
of life both for it and for thelllselves, An infallible 
pope and an infallible council Illig-lit have done SOlUe- 
thing in this way, if good sense had been among the 
attributes of their omniscience. 'Vhat they did do ,vas 
something very different. It ,vas as if, ,vhen the ne,v 
astronomy began to be taught, the professors of that 
science in all the universities of Europe had met 
together and decided that Ptolelny's cycles and epi- 
cycles ,vere eternal verities; that the theory of the 
rotation of the earth ,vas and lllUSt be a damnable 
heresy; and had invited the civil authorities to help 
them in putting do,vn by force all ùoctrines but their 
own, This, or son1cthing very like it, ,vas the position 
taken up in theology by the Council of Trent. The 
bishops assmnbled there did not reason, They decided 
by vote that certain things were true, and ,yore to be 
belieyed; and the only arguments which they con- 
descended to use ,vere fire and faggot, and so on. Ho,v 
it fared with them, and with this expcrin1el1t of theirs, 
,ve all kno,v tolerably ,veIl. 
The effect was ,"ery different in different countries. 
IIere, in Scotland, the failure ,vas most marked and 
complete, but the way in which it came about 'vas in 
mnny ways peculiar. In Germany, Luther was sup- 
VOL t, 11 
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ported by princes and nobles, In England, the llcfarma- 
tion l'apidly n1Ïxed it
elf up with politics and questions 
of riyal jurisdiction, Both in England and Gernlan y, 
the revolution, ,vherever it c:stabli:shed it:self, was 
accepted early by the Crown or the Guverilluent, and 
by thelll legally recognized, Here, it ,vas far othel'- 
,vise: the l')l'otestantisln of Scotland "'as the creation of 
the cumnlOllS, as in turn the eounuons may be said to 
have been creatod by Protc:stanti:Slll. There ,,'ore luallY 
young high-
pirited men, belonging' to the noblest 
fan1Ïlics in tlll
 country, who were :Hnollg the earliest to 
l'al1y round the l
cfol'1ning preachers; but authority, 
both in Church and State, set the other ,yay. The 
conoTeO'ations ,vho g 'athcrcd in the fields around 
ð ð 
"Tishart and J uhn Knox ,yore, far the 1l10st }!al't, 
farmers, labourers, artisans, 1rade:snlcn, or the slnaller 
gentry; and thus, fot' the first tinle in Scotland, there 
,vas created an organization of Dlen detached from the 
lords and from tbe Church-brave, noble, rl

olute, 
daring people, bound together by a sacred cause, un- 
recognized by the leaders 'VhOlll they bad follo,ved 
hithcrto ,,-ith Ulldoubting allegiance. TLat spirit ,vhich 
(lTew in tÏ1ue to be the ruliu O' 1 )u,,'er of Scotland -that 
t ð 
,vbich forn1ed eventually its laws and its creed, and 
detel'luincd its atter fOItuncs as a nation-had its first 
gcnu in the
ü half-outla,ved ,yandering congregations. 
III this it wa:s that the Hefarmation in 
cotland differcd 
ii'Olll the Reformation in any other l)ar1:' of ]
uropc. 
Ebewhere it found a middle cla8t:i cxi
ting-created 
ah'cady by trud
 or by other cause's, It raised and 
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elevated them, but it did not materially affect theil' 
political condition. In Scotland, the COllllliOllS, as an 
organized body, \,"ere simply created by religion. 
Before, the Reformation had no political existence; and 
therefore it has been that the print of their origin has 
gone so deeply into their social constitution. On them, 
and them only, the burden of the ,york of the Reforma- 
tion 'was cyentually thrown; and "rhen they triumphed 
at last, it ,vas inevitable that both they and it should 
react one upon the other. 
How t
lÌs clune about I Inust endeavour to descl'ibe, 
although 1 can give but a brief sketch of an exceedingly 
c
OJuplic.
ted matter. Everybody kno\vs the part played 
by the aristocracy of Scotland in the out\vard reyolutioll, 
w1.cn the Reforuultioll first became the law of the 
land, It would Seelti at first sight as if it had been the 
,york of the whole nation-as if it had been a thing- on 
,vhich high and lo,v were heartily united. Yet on the 
first glance below the surface you see that the greater 
part of the noble lords concerned in that business cared 
nothing' about the lleformation at all; or, if they cared, 
they rather disliked it than other\vise. Ho\v, then, did 
they come to act as they did? or, how Calne they to 
permit a change of such magnitude when they had so 
little sympathy ,vith it!' I nnu;t make a slight circuit 
to look for the explanation. 
The one essentially noble feature in the great familie8 
of 
eotland ,vas their pa.triotisln. 'l'hey loved Scotland 
and 
cotland's freedom ,\'ith a passion proportioned to tl"e 
difficulty ,vith which they had defended their liberties i 
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and yet the wisest of t hÐln had long seen that, sooner or 
later, union", ith England "
as inevitable; and the ques- 
tion ,va
, ho,v that union was to be brought about-how 
they were to make sure that, \"he'll it caIIlC, they should 
take their place at l
llgland's side a
 equals, and not as a 
depenùency, It. had been arranged that the little 
Iary 
Stuart :.-;hould n1arry our English 
dwal'd ,rI., and the 
difficulty was to be settled so. They would ha YO been 
contcnted, they said, if Scotland had had the' lad' and 
}':llglalld the 'lass,' .As it stood, they broke their 
bargain, and JlHtl'ried the little 
uecll away into 11'rancc, 
to prcvent the Protector SOll1erset froIll getting hold of 
hcr, Then, however, appeared an opposite danger; the 
queen ,vould become a }'renchwoIllall; her French 
mother governed Scotland ,vith French troops and 
French lninisters; the country ,YQuld becolne a French 
provin<.'e, and 10:50 its freedonl equally. Thus an Eng- 
lish party began again; and as England wa:-; then in 
the llliddle of her great anti-Church l'c,-olution, so the 
Scottish nobles began to be anti-Church. It ,,-as not 
for doctrines: neither they nor their brothers in Eng- 
land cared much about doctrincs; but in both countries 
the Church 'nlS rich-uluch richer than thero 
eeln('d 
any occasion for it to be, Ilarry the Eighth had been 
sharing among the laity the 
poils of the J
nglish 
monasteries; the Scotch IJords sa"w in a binlÎlar process 
tIw probability of a "
elcome addition to their own 
scanty inCOllles, l\lary of Guise and the Ji'rellch stood 
by the Church, and the Church stood by thCln; and so 
it came aùout that the great l'all1Îlies-even those who, 
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like tho llauliltons, ,vere 1l10st closely connected with 
France-were tenlpted over by the bait to the other 
side. They did not want reformed doctrines, but they 
wanted the Church lands; and so they came to patron- 
ize, or endure, the Reformers, because the Church hated 
them, and because they weakened the Church; and thus 
for a tiIne, and especially us long as .J[al-Y Stuart ,vas 
queen of France, all classes in Scotland, high and lo,v, 
seemed to fraternize in fav-our of the revolution. 
.A.nd it seC111ed as if tho union of the reabns could 
be effected at last, at the smne juncture, and in con- 
nection ,vith the sunle 1110venlent, N ext in succession 
to the 
k
otch cro,vn, after ::\Iary Stuart, was the house 
of Hamilton, Elizabeth, who had just come to the 
English throne, ,vas supposed to be in ,yant of a 
husband, The heir of the IIamiltons 'vas of her o,vn 
age, and in years past had been thought of for her by 
her father. "\Vhat could be 11101'e fit than to make a 
nlatch between those t,vo? Send a Scot south to be 
King of England, find or lnake sOllle pretext to shake 
off 
Iary Stuart, ,vho had forsaken her native country, 
and so join the crowns, the' lass' and the' lad' being 
no,v in the right relative posit.ion, Scotland would 
thus annex her old oppressor, and give her a new 
dynasty. 
I seem to be straying from the point; but these 
political schemes had so much to do ,vith the actions 
of the leading men at that tilne, that the story of the 
Reformation cannot be understood ,vithout them, It 
Was thus, and ,vith these incongruous objects, that the 
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combination was formed which overturned the old 
Church of Scotland in 15,j9-60
 ('ontisC'ated its posses- 
sions, destroyed its rpligious houses, and changed its 
creed. The French ,yere driven a,vay from IJeith by 
Elizabeth's troops; the Reformers took possession of 
t.he churches; and the Parlianlent of 1560 met ,vith a 
clear stage to determine for themselves the future fate 
of the country, N o,v, I think it certain that, if the 
Scotch nobility, having once accepted the Reformation, 
had continued loyal to it-especially if Elizabeth had 
met tbeir wishes in the important point of the marriage 
-the form of tbe Scotch Kirk ,vonld haye been some- 
thing extremely different from what it in fact became. 
The people ,yere perfectly ,yell inclined to follow their 
natural leaders if the matters on ,,,hich their hearts 
were set had received tolerable consideration from then1, 
and the democratic form of the ecclesiastical constitution 
would have been inevitably lnodified. One of the con- 
ditions of the proposed compact ,vit.h England ,vas the 
introduction of the English Liturgy ana the English 
Church constitution. This too, at the outset, and 'with 
fair dealing, ,vould not have been found inlpossible. 
But it soon became clear that the religious interests of 

cotland were the very last thing which ,vonld receive 
consideration fronl any of the high political personages 
concerned. ,J ohn Knox hnd dremnt of a constitution 
like that which he had seen 'working uncleI' Calvin at 
Gf'neva-a constitution in which the clergy as ministers 
of God :-;honlcl rn1e fill thing
-rule politically at the 
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council-board. and rule in private at the fireside, It 
\vas soon made plain to Knox that Scotland was not 
Geneva. 'Eh, Ulon, , said the younger 
Io.it.land to 
him, 'then ,ve may all bear the barrow' now to huild 
the House of the Lorù. ' Not exactlr, The churches 
were left to the minist0rs; the ,vorlùly good things and 
,\rorIdly po,yer I'mnained with the laity; and as to 
religion, cil'cuTnstances ,vonla decide ,vhat they \vQuld 
do about that. Again, I am not spe:lking. of all t.he 
great men of those tin1es. Glencairn, Ruthven, young 
,A.rgyll-aboyo all, the Earl of )Iorar-really did in 
some ùegrec interest then1selves in the Kirk. But ,vhat 
most of them felt was perhaps rather broadly expressed 
by l\faitland w'hen he called religion 'a bogIe of the 
nursery,' That was the expression ,vhich a Scotch 
statesman of those da.ys nctually ventured to use, fIad 
:Elizabeth been confo1'1nable, no doubt they ,vould in 
some sense or other have remained on the side of the 
ReforInation. But here, too, there 'was a serious hitch. 
Elizabeth ,vonId not marry .Arran, Elizabeth ,vould 
be no party to any of their intrigues, She detested 
Knox, She dc.tested Protestantism entirely, in all shape's 
in "which Knox approyed of it, She affronted tbe 
nobles on one side, she afIi'onted the people on another; 
and all idea of uniting t.he t,,?O crowns after the fashion 
propo
ed by tbe Scotch Parliament she utterly and 
entirely repudiated, She was right enough, perhaps, 
so far as this 'was concerned; but she left the ruling 
fa1nilies extremely perplexed as to the course which 
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they would follo\v. They had allo\ved the country to 
be 1'e' olutionizcd in the teeth of their own sovereign, 
and ,vhat to do next they did not yery well know'. 
It was at this crisis that circunlstances caIne in to 
their help. Francis the Second died. }lary Stuart 
was left a childless widow, f[pr connection ,vith the 
Crown of France ,vas at an end, and all danger on that 
side to the liberties of Scotland at an end also, The 
Arran scheine having failed, she ,vould be a second card 
as good as the first to play for the English Cro,vn-as 
good as he, or better, for she would lULye the English 
Catholics on her side, So, careless ho,v it ,voulcl affect 
religion, and making no condition at all about that, the 

alne men who a year before were ready to ,vhistle 1Iary 
Stuart do,vn the ,vind, now invited her back to Scot- 
land; the same nlon ,,,ho had been the loudest friends 
of Elizabeth, 1l0'V cncouraged 
Iary Stuart to persist in 
the pretension to the Cro'wn of ]
ngland, which had led 
to all the past trouble. \'
hile in France, she had 
assuTIlCd the title of Queen of ]
nglan(l. She had 
prolni
cd to abandon it, but, finding her own people 
rcady to support hor in withdrawing her pronlise, she 
st{)od out, insisting that at all evcnts the English Par- 
liament bhould dcclare her next in tbe succeð:sion; 
and it ,vas "yell kno,vn that, as soon as the succession 
""as Inade sure in her favour, SOlne ra
cal ,voulel be 
found to put a knife or a bullet into Elizabeth. Thp 
:>bject of the Scotch nobles 'was political, national, 
?atriotic. For religion it was no great matter either 
,.ay; and as they had before acted ,,,ith the Protcstants, 
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so now they ,vere ready to turn about, and openly or 
tacitly act with the Catholics. 
Iary Stuart'::; friends 
in England and on the Continent ,vere Catholics, and 
therefore it ,,,ould not do to offend them. First, she 
'vas allo,ved to have mass at IIolyrood; then there ,vas 
a move for a broader toleration. That one n1t1SS, Knox 
said, was more terrible to him than ten thousand anued 
men landed in the country-and he had perfectly good 
reason for saying so, lIe thoroughly understood that it 
,vas the first step towards a counter-revolution which in 
tinle would cover all Scotland and England, and carry 
them back to Popery. Yet he preached to deaf ears. 
Even l\Iurray ,vas so bewitched with the notion of the 
English succession, that for a year and a half he ceased 
to speak to Knox; and as it 'was with ltlurray, so it 
was far more with all the rest-their zeal for religion 
was gone no one kne,v where. Of course E,lizabeth 
would not give way, She might as well, ::;he said, her- 
self prepare her shroud; and then conspiracies came, 
and under- ground intrigues ,,,ith the Romanist English 
noblemen. France and Spain were to invade England, 
Scotland was to open its ports to their fleets, and its soil 
to their armies, giving them a safe base from "rhich to 
act, and a dry road oyer the l\Iarches to London. 
And if Scotland had remained unchanged from what it 
had been-had the direction of its fortunes remained 
with the prince and vvith the nobles, sooner or later it 
,yould have con1e to this. But suddenly it appeared that 
there was a ne\v power in this country which no one 
suspected till it was felt. 
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The comlnons of Scotland had hitherto been tbe 
creatures of the nobles. They had neither will nor 
opinion of their own. 'rhey thought and acted in the 
spi'!"it of their immediate allegiance, No one seems 
to have dreamt that there ,vonld be any difficulty in 
dealing with them if once the grea.t fanlilies agreed 
upon a COffilnon course. Yet it appeared, ,,,hen the 
pressure came, that religion, which was t.he plaything 
of the nobles, ,vas to the people a clear matter of life 
and death, They luight loye their country; they 
nlight be proud of anything which would add lustre to 
its crown; but if it was to bring back the Pope and 
})operr-if it threatened to bring them back-if it 
looked that 

ay-they 

ould hav(3 nothing to do with 
it; nor 'would they allow it to be clone. Allegiance 
wa
 well enough; but there 'was a higher allegiance 
suddenl
 discoyerC'd ,vhich super
eded all earthly con- 
siderations. I know nothing finer in Scottish history 
than the ,vay in ,vhich the cornrnons of the Lowlands 
took their places by the 
id(3 of Knox in the great con- 
vulsions whieh follo
.cd, If all others forsook him. 
they at least would never forsake him while tongue 
reTnained to 
peak al1cl hand renlained to strike. Broken 
thpy nlight have heen, traIl1plecl out as the lIuguellots 
at last wer(3 tramplC'd out in }'rance, had 1Iary Stuart 
bpcn le

 than thp nlo
t imprudent or the most unlucky 
of sovereigns. Rut l)royidence, or the folly of tho
e 
with whonl they had to deal, fought for theIn, I need 
not follow the wild fo'tOl'Y of the crÏJnes and cata
trophes 
in which l\lary Rtnart's short reign in Scotland closed. 
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Neither is her ow'n share, be it great or sn1all, or none 
at all, in those crimes of any moment to us here, It is 
01 
enough that, both before that strange businf'ss and after 
it., ,,-hen at Holyroocl or across the Border, in Sheffield 
or Tutbury, her evor favourite dream was still the 
:English throne, Her road towards it 'was through a 
Catholic revolution and the murder of Elizabeth, It is 
enough that., both before and after, the aristocracy of 
Scotland, even thos{\ an10ng them who had seen1ed most 
zealous for the Reforlnatioll, ,,,"ore eager to support 1e1'4 
John Knox alone, and the con1mons, ,ybom Knox had 
raised into a polit.ical power, renlained true. 
1\Iucb, indeed, is to be said for the Scotch nobles. 
In the first shock of the business at :Kirk-o' -}'ielcl, they 
forgot their politics in a sense of national disgrace, 
They sent the queen to Loch Leven. They intended 
to bring her to trial, and, if she ,vas proved guilty, to 
expose and perhaps punish her. All parties for a time 
agreed in this-even the Hamiltons thenu::elves; and 
had they been left alono they 'would ha,ve done it. But 
they had a perverse ncighbour in England, to whom 
cro,,-ned heads were sacred. Elizabeth, it might have 
been thought, would have had no particular objection; 
but :Eli:zabeth had aÏ1ns of her o\vn 'which baffled cal- 
culation, Elizabeth, tbe representative of revolution, 
yet detested revolutionists. The Reformers in Scotland, 
the Huguenots in France, the insurgents in the United 
Provinces, ,vere t.he only friends she had in :F
urol)e. 
For h(3r o,vn safety she was obliged to encourage tbem ; 
yet she hated them aU, and ,,;rould at any moment have 
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abandoned thelll all, if, in any other way, sho could 
have secured herself. She nlight JUl-YO conquered her 
personal objection to Knox-she could not conquer her 
aversion to a Church \vhich rose out of revolt against 
authority, ,vhich ,vas democratic in constitution and 
republican in politics. 'Vhen driven into alliance 
with the Scotch Protestants, she angrily and passion- 
ately disclaiuled any cOilllnunity of creed ,vith them; 
and for subjects to sit in judgnJcnt on their prince wus 
a precedent ,vhich she ,vould not tolerate. Thus she 
flung her mantle oyer ::\Iary Stuart. She told the 
Scotch Council here in Edinburgh that, if they hurt a 
hair of her head, she ,yolLld harry their country, Gnd 
hang them an on the trees round the to'Vll, if she conlcl 
find any trees there for that purpose. She tenlpted the 
queen to England with her fair promises after the battle 
of Langðide, and then, to her astonishment, Îll1prisoned 
her. Yet she still shielded her reputation, still fostered 
her party in Seotland, still incessantly threatened and 
incessantly endeavoured to restore her. She kept her 
safe, because, in her lucid intervals, her mini
ters 
showed her the madness of acting otherwise. Yet for 
three years she kept her own people in a fever of appre- 
hension, She Blade a settled Goyel'lllnent in Scotland 
ilnpossible; till, distracted anel perplexed, the Scottish 
state:Slnen ,vent back to their n.l':st schmnes. They 
assured thC1nselves that j
 one ,vay or other the Quecn 
of Scots ,vould sooner or latcr corne again 31l1lJng thenl. 
They, and others besides thenl, believeJ that Elizabeth 
was cutting her own throat, and that the best that they 
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could do ,vas to recover their o,vn queen's favour, and 
lTIake the most of her and her titles; and so they lent 
themselves again to the English Catholic conspiracies. 
The Earl of 
Ioray-the one suprenlcly noble man 
then living in the country-,vas put out of the "
ay by 
an assassin, French and Spanish Bloney poured in, 
and French and Spanish arn1Ïes were to be again 
invited over to Scotland. This is the forIn in which 
the dnuna unfolds itself in the correspondence of the 
tinlo. )Iaitland, the soul and spirit of it all, said, in 
scurn, that 'he would Blake the Queen of ]
ngland sit 
upon her tail and ,vhine like a whipped dog,' The 
only po,verful noblemen ,vho reInained on the Protest- 
ant side ,vere Lennox, )lorton, and }lar. Lord Len- 
nox ,vas a poor creature, and ,vas soon despatched; 
:\lar ,vas old and ,veak; and ::.\Iorton was an unprinci- 
pled scoundrel, who used the Reforluation only as a 
sta.lking-horse to cover the spoils which he had clutched 
in the confusion, and ,vas ready to desert the cause at 
any mOlnent if the balance of adyantage shifted, Even 
the ministers of the Kirk ,vere fooled and flattered oyer. 

Iaitland told l\Iary Stuart that he had gained them an 
except one, 
John Knox alone defied both his threats and his 
persuasions. Good reason has Scotland to be proud of 
!{nox. He only, in this wild crisis, saved the Kirk 
,vhich he had founùed, and saved with it Scottish and 
English freedom. But for Knox, and what he ,vas able 
still to do, it is alnlost certain that the Duke of Alva's 
army would have been landed on the eastern coast. 
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rhe conditions 'were dra,vn out and agreed upun for 
the rec.eption, the support, and the stay of the Spanish. 
troops. Two-thirds of the English peerage had bound 
tbelll
elycs to rise against Elizttbeth, and Alva ,vaitc(l 
only till Scotland itself was quict, Only that quiet 
,,
ouid not be. IUbtead of quil't caIllC three drcadful 
years of civil ,val'. Scotland ,vas split into factions, to 
which the Inothel' alid son gave names. The quecn's 
lords, as they "rere called, ,vith unlimited 1110ney from 
:France aud Flanders held EdinLul'o.h und GI
;,; g 'ow ' alì 
, . b , 
the bordcr line ,vas theirs, and all the north auû- ,,"cst. 
Elizabeth's Council, ,viser th:Ul :,heir mi:>t.ress, b..
l'-l
.l 
squeezed out of her reluctant i)ar::;Ï1nony cnough to kcep 
l\Iar and l\Iorton froln making terIns ,vith the rest; but 
there her assistance ended. She ,yould ì:Ît
1l say not hir g, 
prOJuise nothing, bind herself to nothing, and, se. fai' as 
she ,vas concerned, the 'val' ,vouid have bee:! soon 
enough brought to a closc. But a""ay at St ,A.ndrews, 
John Knox, broken in body, and ðcttl'ccly able to stagger 
up the pulpit stairs, btill thundered in the pari ,11 church; 
and his voice, it was said, ,vas like ten thousand 
trunlpets braying in 1he ear of 
cottish l)rot('
taD
i::;nl. 
....\.11 the LowlaIld
 all::;werpd to his calL OUi' I
Jlg] ish 
Crom well tound in the luau of religion a JllatL:h for t.ho 
man of honour. Before Cronnvcll, all uver the Lothians 
and across from 
t .A..lldre,vs to Stirling and Gla::;go\v- 
through farm, and town, and village-the \\'ords of 
Knox had struck the iUlliu8t chords uf the 
cùttiðh 
COnl1llUnS' hearts. IJassing over knight aud IH ,hIe, he 
had touched th,=, farmer, the peasant" the petty tradea;- 
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man, and the artisan, and turned the nlell of clay into 
lllen of steel. rrhe village preacher, "Then he left hi
 
pulpit, doffed cap and ca
:sock, and dOllned lllorioll and 
:steel-coat. . The J..4othian yemnan's househuld becuine 
for the nonce a. band of t.roopers, who wuuld cross 
s,vords \vith the night riders of Duccleueh, It was a 
terrible tilne, a time rather of anarchy than of defined 
,,-aI', for it ".as ,vithout fonll or shape. Y ct the horror 
of it \vas everywhere. IIou:ses and villages "Tere 
bUl'llcd, and 'VOlnell and children to:ssed on pikepoint 
into the fliuncs. Strings of poor Dlcn \\Tere dangled day 
after day fronl tho wallt) of Edinburgh Castle. A \vord 
allY \H1Y fi'Olll Elizabeth would have ended it, but that 
,'{ord Elizaboth would noyor sneak, and Inaddencd 
r , , 
\\-ith suffering', the people half believcd that she 'HiS 
feeding the fire for her U'Vll bad purposes, \" hen it ".as 
only that she ,,,"ould not Dlako up her mind to allow a 
cro,vned princess to be dethroned, No earthly influ- 
ence could have held Ulon true in such a trial. Tho 
noLle lords-the Earl of 
Iol'ton and such-like-".ould 
have made their own conditions, and gone with the 
l'e:st; but the vital forco of the Scotch nation, showing 
itself where it was least looked foI', ,vould not have it ::;0. 
A .very renlarkable account of tho state of the 
cotch 
conlillons at this time is to be found in a lotter of an 
English emissary, ,vho had been sent by Lord Burleigh 
to see how things w"ere going there. It "-as not merely 
a ne\v creed that they had got; it was a ne,v vital 
power. ' You would be astonished to :see how men are 
changed here,' this ,vriter t:iaid, ' 'fhere itS little of that 
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submission to those above them which there used to be. 
The poor think and act for themselves. They are 
growing strong, confident, independent. The farms 
are bettcr cultivated; the fanners are glowing rich. 
The merchants at I.lcith are thriving, and, notwith- 
standing the pirates, they are increasing thC'ir ships and 
opening a brisk trade ,vith !1'l'ance.' 
All this while civil ,val' was raging, and the flag of 
Queen l\lary was still floating over Edinburgh Castle. 
It surprised the English; still more it surprised the 
politicians, It ,vas the one thing ,vhich disconcerted, 
bamed, and finally ruined the scheulCs and the dremns 
of J\iaitlalld. 'Vhen he had gained the aristocracy, he 
thought that he had gained everybody, anù, as it turned 
out, he had all his work still to do, The Spaniards did 
not conlee The prudent Ah-a would not risk invasion 
till Scotland at least 'was assured. As time passed on, 
the l
llglish conspiracies "
el'e di
covel'ed and broken 
up, The Duke of Norfolk lost his head; the Quccn of 
Scots was found to have bO(']1 n1Ïxpd Hp with the plot
 
to murder Elizabeth; and 'Elizabeth at last took 
courage and recognized Jaynes, Supplies of money 
ceased to come fronl abroad, and gradually the tide 
turned. The Protestant cau
e once lllore grew towards 
the asccndant. The great fan1Ïlios one by one Caine 
round again; and, as the backward nlOyempnt b(\gan. 
the )lassacre of 8t 13artholOIllew gave it a fresh and 
trolnenclous impulse, Eycn the avowed Catholics-the 
II:lluiltoIls, the Gordons, 111(' Scotts, the I\"er
, the )) ax- 
,veIls-quailed before the ,vail uf I"age and sorro" which 
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at that grf\at horror rose over their country. The 
Queen's party dwindled a,vay to a handful of desperate 
politicians, who still clung to Edinburgh Castle. But 
Elizabeth's' peace-makers,' as the big English Cannon 
were called, came round, at the Regent's request, from 
Ber,vick; David's tower, as Knox had long ago fore- 
told, 'ran down over the cliff like a sandy brae;' and 
the cause of Mary Stuart in Scotland 'was extinguished 
for ever. Poor Grange, who deserved a better end, 
,,,"as hanged at the 
Iarket Cross, Secretary 
Iaitland, 
the cause of all the mischief-the cleverest man, as far 
as intellect went, in all Britain-died (so later rUffiour 
Eaid) by his own hand, ..A. nobler version of his end is 
probably a truer one: lIe had been long ill-so ill that 
'when the castle cannon were fired, he had been carried 
into the cellars as unable to bear the sound. The 
breaking down of his hopes finished him. 'The secre- 
tary,' wrote some one from the spot to Cecil, , is dead of 
grief, being unable to endure the great hatred which all 
this people bears to,yards hiJn.' It would be ,veIl if 
S01lle competent Ulan would ,vrite a life of :ßlaitland, 
or at least edit his papers. They contain by far the 
clearest account of the inward movements of the time; 
::.nd he himself is one of the most tragically interest.ing 
characters in the cycle of the Reformation history. 
1Vith the fall of the Castle, then, but not till then, 
it became clear to all men that the Reformation would 
hold its ground, It ,vas the final tranlpling out of the 
fire which for five years had threatened both England 
and Scotland with flames and ruin. For five years- 
VOL L 12 
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ß.q late certainly as the massacre of St BartbolOlnew- 
those who understood best t.he true Rtate of things, felt 
the keenest misgivings ho,v the eVf:\nt wonlcl turn, That 
things enn.p,d a3 the
T did was duo to the spirit of the 
Scotch common
. There w'as a moment ,vhen, if t.hey 
had given 'vay, all ,vonld have gone, perhap
 even 
to Elizabeth's throne, They had passcd for nothing; 
t.hey had proved to be everyt.hing; had proved-the 
altimate test in human thing
-to be the power which 
<<
ould hit the hardest blo\ys, and they took rank 
accordingly. The crced began now in good earnest to 
Tnake it
 ,vay into hall and castle; but it kept the forIn 
"Nhich it assumed jn the first hours of its danger and 
trial, and never after lost it.. Had the aristocracy dealt 

incerely with things jn the f:\ar!ier stages of the busi- 
nes R , again I say the denlocratic element in the Kirk 
Tnight have been softened or modified. Rut the Pro- 
testants had been trifled with by their o'wn natural 
leaders. U sed and abused by I

li7.abeth, despised by 
the ,vorldly intelligence and power of thc tinles-they 
triumphed after all, and, as a natural consequence, they 
set thpir own mark and stamp upon the fruits of the 
victory. 
T}H
 question now i
, 'what has the Kirk RO esta1)- 
1
8hed none for Scotland? lIas it jl
stified it
 own 
existencp? Briefly, we might. sa
T, it has continued its 
first function aR the gnardian of RcottiRh freedom. ]
ut 
that iR a yague phra
0, and tbere are special accuRat.jon
 
againRt the Kirk Rnd it.s doctrinPR ,vbich imply that it 
ha!i cnreit for other things than freedom. N arro,v, 
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fanatical, dictatorial. intrl1
ive, RuperstitioU
t a spiritual 
despotism, the old pr
esthood over again with a new 
face-these and other such epithets and expressions 'VE' 
have heard often enough applied tu it at n10re than one 
stage of its history. 1Vell, I suppose that neither the 
Kirk nor anything else of lnan's nlaking is altogct}}er 
perfect. J3ut let us look at the work which lay before 
it when it had got over its first perils. Scotch patriot- 
iSJll succeeded at last in the object it had so passionately 
set its heart upon. It sent a king at last of the Scotch 
blood to England, and a new dynasty; and it never 
knew peace or quiet after. The Kirk had stood he- 
tween James Stuart and his kingcraft.' lIe llatcd it a
 
heartily as did his 1TIother; and, when he got to 
England, he found people there who told him it would 
be easy to destroy it, and he founel the strongth of 
a fresh empire to back him in trying to do it. To bave 
forced prelacy upon Scotland ,vonlcl ha ve been to 
destroy the life out of Scotland. Thrust upon them by 
force, it would haye been no nlore endurable th
n 
Popery, They 'would as soon, perhaps sooner, have 
had what the Irish call the 'rale thing' back again. 
The political freedom of the country ,vas now wrapped. 
up in the Kirk; and the Stuarts ,vere rerfectly well 
u,vare of that, ana for that yery reason began their 
crusade a.gainst it, 
And now, suppose the Kirk had been the broad, 
liberal, philosophical, intellectual thing "Thich some 
people think it ought to have been, how would it ha va 
far
d in that crusade; how nltogether would it have 
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encountcred those surplices of Archbishop Laud or 
those dragoons of Clavcrhouse? It is hard to lose 
one's life for a 'perhaps,' and philosophical belief at 
the bottom 111CallS a ' perhaps,' and nothing more. For 
more than half the seventeenth century, the battle had 
to be fought out in Scotland, which in reality was the 
battle between liberty and despotisIn; and where, 
except in an intense, burning conviction that they 
were maintaining God's cause against the devil, could 
the poor Scotch people have found the strength for the 
unequal struggle which 'n1.S forced upon them? 
Toleration is a good thing in its place; but you cannot 
tolerate what will not tolerate you, and is trying to cut 
your throat, :Enlightenlnent you cannot have enough of, 
bat it nUlst be true e1l1ighteIllUent, which sees a thing in 
all its beuI'ing3, In thc.5e matters the vital que:-5tions 
are not always those which appear on the surface; and 
in the passion and resolution of brave and noble men 
there j.-::; often an inarticulate intelligence deeper than 
w hat can be exprùssecl in ,vords. Action S0111e- 
tÏIllcs will hit the nlark, ,\'hen the spoken word either 
misses it or is but half the truth. On such subjects, 
ind with COllllllon nl0n, latitude of nlind IneallS weak- 
ness of Iuilld, There is but a certain quantity of 
spiritual force in any n1a11, Spread it over a broaù 
surfiLCe, the :-5trealn is 
hallow and languid; narrow the 
channcl, and it becoJlles a ùriving force, Each Inu)' be 
,veIl at its own time. The Jnill-race \vhich drives tho 
water-whepl is dispersed in rivulets over the 11ll'adowat 
it::) foot. The Cuvenanters fought the fight and won 
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the victory, and then, and not till then, came the David 
Humes 'with their essays on miracles, and the Adam 
Smiths with their political economies, and steam- 
engines, and railroads, and philosophical institutions, 
and all the blessed or unblessed fruits of liberty. 
But we nlay go further. Institutions exist for mC1\ 
not men for institutions; and the ultimate test of any 
system of politics, or body of opinions, or form 01 
belief, is the effect produced on the conduct and con- 
dition of the people ,vho live and die under them. 
Now, I am not here to speak of Scotland of the present 
day. That, happily, is no business of mine, 1Ve have 
to do here 'with Scotland before the Inarch of intellect; 
with Scotland of the last hvo centuries; with the 
three or four hundred thousand fan1Ílies, who for haIf- 
a-score of generations believed simply and firmly in 
the principles of the Reformation, and ,valked in the 
ways of it. 
Looked at broadly, one would say they had been an 
cUlinently pious people, I t is part of the conlplaillt of 
nlodcrn philosophers about thml1, that religion, or 
superstition, or ,vhatever they please to call it, had too 
much to do with their daily lives, So far as one can 
look into that cOlllffionplace round of things ,yhich his- 
torians never tell us about, there haye rarely been seen 
in this ,yorlJ a set of people who have thoub.ht more 
about right and ,vrong, and the judgment about them 
of the upper powers. Long-headed, thrift.y industry, 
-a sound hatred of waste, imprudence, idleness, ex- 
travagance,-the feet plauted finllly upon the earth,- 
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ü con
cientious senlSe that the ,vorldly virtues are, 
nc\-cl'thelcs:5, very neces
ary yirtues, that \vithout these, 
honcsty for one thing is not possible, and that \vithout 
hune::;t y no other excellence, religious or moral, is 
".orth anything at all- thi
 i
 the tStufi' of which 

cotch life \\ as Illude, and very good stuff it is. It has 
been called ()'lOOlll Y austere harsh and such other 
b , , , 
epithet
. ..,:\.. gifted Illodern "Titer has fa youred us 
lately ,\Tith long tStl'ings of extracts ii'onl the 
ermon8 
of 
eoteh divines of the last eentury, taking hard vie\vs 
of hunuln1jhortcon1Ïngs and their probablc consequenees) 
and passing hard censures upon the ,,'orId and its 
anlUSClnents, 'VeIl, no doubt anlusenlcnt is a. ycry 
o'ood thinO" but I should rather infer froill the yehe- 
b 0' 
IIJC1WC and freq uener of these dellunciations that the 
people had not been ill the habit of denyiDg thclIlsclves 
too innnoùcrately; and, after all, it is 110 very hard 
churO'e an'uinst those teachers that the y thouO'ht Ulore 
000 
of duty thun of pleasurp, 80r111on8 ahvays exaggerate 
the theoretic side of things; aud the lliost austcrc 
prcacher, when he is out of the pulpit, and you Incet 
hill} at the dinner-tahle, Lcconlcs singularly likc other 
peuple. "r P, 111ay take couragc, I think, we luay 
belicve safely'that in th08e l11illister-riùùcn days, men 
\\"('1'0 llùt altogether so Ini
eraLle ; \\ C lnay hope that no 
large boùy of hunlUll beillg
 have for any length of 
tilJlC becn too dangerously alhÚù of cnjuYInenL, _\..Inong 
uther good qualities, the Scots have been distinguished 
for hUIllour-not for YCllonlOUS ,vit, but for kindly, 
genial humour, which half lovo;) what it laugh
 at- 
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and this alone shows clearly enough that those to ,,' hum 
it belong::; have not looked too exclusively on the 
gloomy side of the ,vorld. I should rather say that 
the 
cots had been an unusually happy people. In- 
telligent industry, the honest duing of daily ,york, ,vith 
a sense that it must be done ,veIl, uuder penalties; the 
necessaries of life moderately pro viùed for; and a 
sensible content with the sit.uation of life in ,yhich men 
are born-this through the \veek, and at the end of it 
the 'Cottar's Saturday Night '-the houlely family, 
gathered reverently and peacefully together, and ir- 
radiated ,vith a sacred pl'csence,-Happiness! such 
happiness as "re human creatures are likely to kno,v 
upon this ,vorld, ,,,ill be found there, if ally\yhere. 
The author of the' History of Civilization' makes 
a naïve remark in connection ,vith this subject. Speak- 
ing of the other country, 'which he censures equally 
with Scotland for its slavery to superstition, he says of 
the Spaniards that they are a ,,,ell-natured, truthful, 
industrious, temperate, pious people, innocent in their 
habits, affectionate in their fall1Îlies, tun of hUlliour, 
vivacity, 
nd shre,vdness, yet that all this' has availed 
theln nothing' -' ha::; ayailed theIllllothing,' that is his 
expression-because they are loyal, becaube they are 
cl'cdulou
, because they are contented, because they 
have not apprehended the first commandment of the 
ne\v covenant: 'Thou shalt get on and make money, and 
better thy condition in life;' because, therefore, they 
ha\'e added nothing to the scientific knowledge, the 
wealth, and the progress of lllankind. )Vithout thetSe, 
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it seems, the old-fashioned virtues ayail nothing. They 
avail a great deal to human happiness, ....
pplied science, 
and steam, and railroads, and machinery, enable an 
ever-increasing nUlnber of people to live upon the 
earth; but the happiness of those people remains, so 
far as I know, d<'pendent very much on the old con- 
ditions, I should be glad to believe that the ne,v vie,vs 
of things ".ill produce effects upon the character in the 
long run half so beautiful. 
There is llluch l110re to say on this subject, ,vere 
there time to say it, but I will not trespass too far upon 
your patience! aHd J ,vould gladly have ended here, 
had not the n1ention of Spain suggested one other topic, 
which I should not leave unnoticed, The Spain of 
Cervantes and DOll Qui
,-ote was the Spain of the In- 
quisition. The Scotland of Knox and 
Ielville ,vas the 
Scotland of the witch trials and ",.itch burnings. The 
belief in ".itches ,vas COrnI110n to all the "rorld, The 
prosecution and punishnH
nt of the poor creatures was 
nlore conspicuous in Scotland ,vhen the Kirk ,vas most 
powerful; in England and X ew. England, when }">urit.an 
principles were also dominant there, It is easy to un- 
derstand the reasons. l
vil of all kinds ,yas supposed to 
be the "rork of a personal deyil; and ill the general 
horror of evil, this particular form of it, in which tho 
devil "ras thought especially active, excited the most 
passionate detesfation. Thus, eyen the best men lent 
themsel ves unco.nsciously to the most detestable cruelty. 
Knox him:self is not free froIn reproach. .A. poor woman 
was burned at St Andre" s when he ,yas living there, 
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and when a word from him would have saved her. It 
remains a lesson to all time, that goodness, tbough the 
indispensable ac\junct to knowledge, is no substitute for 
it; that when conscience undertakes to dictate beyond 
its province, the result is only the more monstrous. 
It is ,vell that we should look this matter in the 
face; and as particular stories leave more impression 
than general statem0nts, I will mention one, perfectly 
,veIl authenticated, which I take from the official report. 
of the proceedings :-To,vards t.he end of 1593 there 
was trouble in the family of the Earl of Orkney. His 
brother laid a plot to murder him, and was said to have 
sought the help of' a notorious witch' called .AJison Bal- 
four. 'v
hen Alison Balfour's life was looked into, no 
evidence could be found connecting her either with the 
particular offence or ,vith ,vitchcraft in general; but it 
was enough in these matters to be accused. She swore 
she was innocent; but her guilt was only held to be 
aggravated by peljury. She was tortured again and 
again. Her legs ,vere put in the caschilaws-an iron 
frame which ,vas gradually heated till it burned into 
the flesh-but no confession could be wrung from her. 
The caschila,ys failed utterly, and something else had 
to be tried. She had a husband, a son, and a daughter, a 
child seven years old, As her own sufferings did not 
work upon her, she might be touched, perhaps, by the 
sufferings of those who were dear to her. They were 
brought into court, and placed at her side; and the 
husband first 'vas placed in the' laTIg irons '-some 
accursed instrullH3nt; I knO\V not what. Still the devil 
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did not yield. She bore this; and her son was next 
operated on. '1'he boy's legs \vere set in ' the boot,'- 
the iron boot you Illay have heard of, The \yedges 
,vere dri,-cn in, \vhich, ,vhen forced hOl11e, crushed the 
very bone and lllarrO\V. }'ifty-:sevell luallet :strokes were 
delivered upon the wedges. Yet thi:s, too, failed. There 
was no confession yet. So, la:st of all, the little daughter 
was taken. There was a 11luchine caned the pini,villkic8 
-a, kind ofthulnbscrew, \vhich brought blood froln under 
the finger nails, with a pain succè:ssfully terrible, These 
things \vere applied to the poor ühild's hands, and the 
mother's constancy broke do \\711 , anll :she said she ,yould 
admit anything they \vi:shed, She cunfessed her witch- 
craft-so tried, she ,vould have confes
ed to the seven 
deadly sins-and then she ,vas burnC'd, recalling her 
confes
ion, and \vith her last breat.h protesting her 
Innocence. 
It is due to the intelligence of the til11e to adIllit 
that after this her guilt ,vas doubted, and such vicarious 
Ineans of extorting confession do not seem to have been 
tried again. Yet the nlen \vho inflicted these tortures 
,vould have borne them all thenlselves sooner than lw.ve 
done any act ".hich they consciously knew to be wrong. 
They did not kno\v that the instincts of humanit.y were 
more sacred than the lo g ic of theoloo' v and ill fio-htillO" 
b", , t) ö 
ao'aiust the devil they \,-ere themselves doin g the devil's 
b '" 
work. 'Ve should nut uttempt to apologi:lo for these 
things, stillle::;s to forget thenl. K 0 11lartyrs ever suf- 
fered to instil into munkind a more \\'hole:smne lesson- 
more ,\'holc
ome, or one more hard tu leuI'll. 'l'he more 
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conlScientious men are, the more difficult it is for them 
to understand that in their most cherished convictions, 
\vhen they pass beyond the limits where the ,vise and 
good of all sorts agree, they may bè the victims of mere 
delusion. Yet, after aU, and happily, such cases 'were 
but few, and affected but lightly the general condition 
of the people. 
':I:'he student running over the records of other times 
finds certain salient things standing out in frightful 
prominence. He concludes that the sublStance of those 
times \vas made up of the Inatters most dwelt on by the 
annalist. lIe forgets. that the things mOISt noticed are 
not those of every-day experience, but the abnorIual, 
the extraordinary, the monstrous. The exceptions are 
noted down, the COllnJ10U and ulSuul is palSscd over in 
silence. The philu
uphic hilStorian, studying hereafter 
this present age, in \vhich we are ourselves living, luay 
say that it was a tiUIC of uncxalupled prosperity, luxury, 
and ,vealth' but catchiu(J' at certain horrible Il1urdcrs 
, b 
which have lately disgraced our civilization, ruay call 
Ul:! a nation of assassins, It is to invert the pyra1uid 
and stand it on its poiut. The same systmn of belief 
\vhich produced the tragedy \vhich I have described, in 
its pro!Jer province as the guide of ordinary life, has been 
the iIulneai
] te cause of all that is best and greatelSt ill 
Scottish charaetcr. 
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N OT long a.go I heard a Ii viug thinker of SOllie enlÏ- 
nence say that he considered Christianity to have 
been a misfortune. Intellectually, he said, it ,yas absurd; 
and practically, it 'was an offence, oyer which he stulnbled. 
It wOlùd have been far better for Inankind, he thought., 
if they could haye kept clear of superstition, and fol- 
lowed on upon the track of the Grecian philo
ophy. 
So little do men care to understand the conditions ,\yhich 
have Inade them ,vbat they are, and ,vhich has created 
for them that very ,visdoln in ,vhich they thmnscl \"C's 
are 80 contented. But it is 
trange, indeed, that a 
person who could deliberately adopt such a conclusion 
should troublp himself any n10rc to louk for truth. If 
a IDcre absurdity could make its ,yay out of a village in 
Galilee, and spread through the whole civilized world; 
if men are so pitiably silly, that in an age of great 
mental acti \yity their strongest thinkers should have 


1 1.'roDl the Lcudt-r, 1851. 
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sunk under an abortion of fear and folly, should have 
allowed it to absorb into itself ,vhatever of heroism, of 
devotion, self-sacrifice, and moral nobleness there 'vas 
anlong theln; sure] y thore ,vere nothing better for a 
wise man than to Inake the best of his tÏ1ne, and to 
crowd ,vhat enjoyment he can find into it, sheltering 
himself in a very disdainful Pyrrhonism from all care 
for mankind or for their opinions. For what better 
test of truth have we than the aòlest men's acceptance 
of it? and if the ablest men eighteen centuries ago 
deliberately accepted what is no,v too absurd to reason 
upon, ,vhat right have ,ve to hope that with the same 
natures, the same passions, the sanle understandings, 
no better proof against deception, we, like they, are not 
entangled in ,vhat, at the close of another era, shaH 
seem again ridiculous r The 
co:tf of Cicero at the 
divinity of Libel' and Ceres (bread and wine) Inay be 
translated literally by the modern Protestant; and the 
sarcasnlS ,vhich Cle1llent and Tertullian flung at the 
Pagan creed, the nlodern sceptic returns upon their 
o\vn, Of 'what use is it to destroy an idol, when an- 
other, or the 
anle in another form, takes inlillediate 
possession of the vacant pedestal? 
I shall not argue with the extravagant hypothesis 
of my friend, In the opinion even of Goethe, ,vho was 
not troubled ,vith credulity, the hunlan race can never 
attain to anything higher than Christianity-if 've 
mean by Christianity the religion 'which ,vas revealed 
to the 'world in the teaching and the life of its Founder. 
But even. the Iuore limited reprobation by Qur own Re- 
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formers of tbe creed of Inec1iæval Europe is not more 
just or philosophical. 
})tolemy was not pC'rfect, but New10n had been a 
fool if he had scoffed at l)tolenlY, Newton could not 
haye been without Ptolemy, nor Ptolelny without the 
ChalùC'es, And as it is \vith the minor sciences, so far 
Illore is it ,vith the Rcience of sciences-the science of 
life, which has grown through all the ages froln the 
beginning of tinle, ",'T e speak of the errors of the past, 
1Ve, with this glorious present which is opening on us, 
we shaH never en tel' on it, we shall never understand 
it, till we haye learnt to see in that past, not crror, but 
instalment of truth, hard-fought-for truth, wrung out 
with painful and heroic effort. The promised land is 
snliling before us, but we may not pass over into the 
possession of it 'while the bones of our fathers who 
Ia boured through the ,vilderness lie bleaching on the 
Aands, or a prey to the unclean birds. \\T e rnust gatber 
their relics and bury thcm, and sum up thC'ir labours, 
and inscribe the record of 1heir actions on their tOTIlbs 
a
 an honoul'a ble epitaph. If Ca1bolicisIn really is 
passing away, if it báS done its ,vork, and if what i
 
Jeft of it is now holding u!' back froll] better things, it 
is not. for our bitterneQs hut for our affectionate ackno'\\- 
ledgnlcnt, nor for our heaping contenlpt on ,vhat it is, 
hut for our reyerent and patient examination of what 
it has been, that it ,viII be content to bid us farewell, 
and give us God speed on our further journey, 
] n the Natural llistory of Religion!', cf'rtain broad 
phenomena pf\J'pf\tually reppat then1sf,lves; tl1f
Y ri
e in 
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the highpst thought extant at the time of their origin; 
the conclusions of philosophy RPttle into a creed; art 
ornaments it, deyotion consecrates it, time elaborates it, 
It gro\ys throng}] a long series of generation
 into the 
heart and habit
 of the people; and so long as no dis- 
turbing cau
p interferes, or so long as the idea at the 
centre of it survives, a heal thy, vigorous, natural life 
shoots beautifully up out of the intellectual root. J3ut 
at last the iùea l}ccomes obsolete; the numbing in- 
fluence of habit petrifies the spirit in the outside cere- 
nlonial, ,vhile ne,v questions ariRe anlong the thinkers, 
and ideas enter into new and unexplained relations. 
The old formula will not serve; but new formulæ are 
tardy in appearing; and habit and superstition cling to 
the past, and policy vindicates it, and statecraft up- 
holds it forcibly as serviceable to order, till fronl the 
combined action of folly, and \yorldliness, and ignorancp, 
the once beautiful symbo1isI11 becomø;; at Just no better 
than 'a whited sepulchre full of dead men's bones and 
all uncleann('s
,' So it is now. So it ,vas in the era 
of the Cæsars, out of 'which Christianity arose; and 
Ohrist.ianity, in the form which it assumed at the c]ose 
of the Arian controversy, 'was t.he deliberate solution 
which the most powerful intpllects of that day could 
offer of the qu
stions which had gro,vn with the growth 
of mankind, and on ,vhich Paganism had suffered ship- 
,vreck, 
Paganism, RR a creed, waR entirely physical. 'Vhen 
Paganism rose, men had not begun to reflect upon 
themselves. or the infirnlit.1(\
 "r their own nature. The 
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bad man was a bad man-the CO"
ai\!, a co,vard- the 
liar, a liar-individually hateful and despicable; but in 
hating and despising such unfortunates, the old Greeks 
were satisfied to have felt all that it ,vas ncccs
a.ry to 
feel about them; and ho,v such a phenolnenon as a bad 
man came to exist in this world, they scarcely cared to 
inquire. There is no evil spirit in the nlythology as an 
antagonist of the gods. There is the ErinnYR as the 
a venger of monstrous villanies; t here is a Tartarus 
where the darkest criminals suffer eternal tortures, 
But Tantalus and Ixion are suffering for enormous 
crimes, to which the s11ulll wickedness of common men 
offers no analogy. 3Iorcover, these and other such 
8tories are only curiously orn
nncnted myths, represent- 
ing physical phenolnena, But ,,,ith Socrates a change 
came over philosophy; a sign-perhaps a cause-of the 
decline of the existing religion, The btudy of TIlaIl 
superseded the study of nature: a IJurer Theislll caIne 
in with the higher iàcal of perfection, and sin Hnd de- 
prayity at once U:-.::;UlllCd an inlpol'tance, the intensity 
of ,vhich Inade eycry other question insignificant, llow 
man could know the good und yet choose tbe evil ; how 
God could he all pure and ahnighty, and yet evil have 
broken into his creation-these "ere the questions 
which thenceforth were the l)erple
ity of philosophic 
speculation. 
'Vhatever difficulty there Iuio'ht 1e ill di:scoyerinO' 

 0 0 
how evil came to be, the lf
adel's of all the sects agTeed 
at last upon the scat of it, 'Yhcth('r mafic/' \\ as eternal, 
as Aristotle thought, or created, as I'lato thought, both 
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Plato and Aristotle were equally satisfied that the 
secret of all the shortconlings in this world lay in the 
imperfection, reluctancy, or inherent grossness of this 
impracticable substance, God would have everything 
perfect., but the nature of the clf'mcnt in \vhich he 
worked in some ,vay defeated his purpose. Death, 
disease, decay, clung necessarily to cyerything which was 
created out of it; and pain) and want, and hunger, and 
suffering, 'V or8e than all, the spirit in its material 
bod y ,vas opposed and borne do,vn, its aspira tions 
crushed, its purity tainted by the passions and appe- 
tites of its companion-the fleshly lusts which "raged 
perpetual 'val' against the soul. 

ratter ,vas the cause of evil, and thenceforth the 
question was how to conquer Jnatter, or, at least, ho,v 
to set free the spirit ii'mn its control. 
The Greek language and the Greek literature spread 
behind the march of .Alexander; but as his generals 
could only Blake their conquests pernH\nent by largely 
accepting the Eastern l11anners, so philosophy could 
only make good its ground by becolning itself Oriental- 
ized. The one pure and holy God '\\yhoJl1 Plato had 
paiufully reasoned out for himself had existed from 
ìrnmenlorial time in the traditions of the J e,vs; while 
the Persians, who had before taught the J e,vs at Bahy- 
Ion the existence of an independent evil being, now had 
him to offer to the Greeks as their account of the diffi- 
culties which had perplexed 
ocrates. Seven centuries 
of struggle, and many hundred thousand folios, 'werE: 
the results of the }'emarkable fusion which follo,ved. 
VOL. I. la 
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Out of these clmllcnts, united in various proportions, 
rose successivcly the l\.lexalldriall philosophy, the IIel- 
lcnists, the ThC'rapeuhc, those strange Essene COll1- 
111unists, ".ith the inJlunlcrablo 8ect8 of Gnostic or 
Christian heretics, Finally, the battle ,vas lin1Ïted tu 
the two great rivals, under one or other of which the 
best of the remainder had ranged theIllseh-es-)Ialli- 
cheisnl and Catholic Christianity : 
lanichei
nl in which 
the Pel'slan-Catholici
ln in which the J e,yish-elemellt 
most preponderated. I t did not end till the close of 
the fifth century, and it ended then rather by arbitra- 
tion than by a decided victory which either side could 
claim. The Church has yet to acknowledge how large 
a portion of its euenlY's doctrines it incorporated 
through the ]nediation of ..A.ugustine before the field 
'vas surrendered to it, Let us trace something of the 
real bearings of this section of the \vorlù's Orieuta1 
history, ,vhich to so nlany Jllodcrlls seeIllS no bettC'r thaI' 
all idle fighting oyer ".ords und stru\vs, 
Facts witnC'ssing so clearly that the e
pecial strength 
of evil lay, as the philosophers had se011, in matter, it 
"
as so far a conclusion which Loth J C\\r and Persian 
,vcre ready to accept; the nakeJ .\.ri
totclic yie\v of it 
being Inu
t acceptable to the Persian, the l>latonic to 
the Jlellcllistic Jew. nut the purer theology of the 
Jew f(n'ccd hÏ1n to Iou!\. for a tEolutioIl of the question 
which j)lutn had left duubtful, and to explain how evil 
had crept into Tlwtter. lIe could not allow that 'whu.t 
God had cl'eatecl could be of its own nature imperfect. 
God madt:) it 'ery good; SOlLle other caul:\e had broken 
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in to spoil it. Accordingly, as òefore he had reduced 
the independent Arimanes, 'whose existence he had 
learnt at Babylon, into a subordinate spirit; so no\v, 
not questioning the facts of disease, of death, of pain, 
or of the infirmity of the flesh 'which the natural 
strength of the spirit \Y[tS unable to resist, ho accounted 
for them under the supposition that the first TI1an had 
deliberately sinned, and by his sin had brought a curse 
upon the whole material earth, and upon all ,vhich was 
fashioned out of it. The earth ,vas created pure and 
loyely-a garden of delight, loading itself of its o,vn 
tì'üe accord with fruit and flow'er, aud everything mORt 
exquisite and beautiful. No bird or beast of prey broke 
the eternal peace ,vhich reigned oyer its hospitable 
surface, In cahn and quiet intercourse, the lpopard 
lay down by the l\:id, the lion bro\ysed beside the ox, 
and the corporeal frmne of man, kno\ving neither decay 
nor death, nor unruly appetite, nor any change or in- 
fiI'lnity, was pure us the immortal substance of the 
unfallcll an gels, 
l{ut with the fatal apple all this fail' scene passed 
away, and creation as it seen1ed was hopelessly and 
irretrievably ruined, Adaln sinned-no n1atter how, 
he sinned; the sin "
ns the one terrible fact: moral 
evil ,vas brought into the 'world by the only creature 
who was capable of cOlnmitting it. Sin entered in, 
and death by sin; death and disease, storln and pesti- 
lence, earthquake and faInine. The imprisoned passions 
of the wild aniInals "'ere let loo
e, and earth and air 
becanle full of carnage: worst of aU, man's nnÏrl1ul 
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nature came out in gigantic strength-the carnal lusts, 
unruly appetite
, jealousie
, hatred
, rapines, and mur- 
del's; and then the la,,", and with it, of course, breaches 
of the la,y, and sin on sin. The seed of .L
danl was 
infected in the aniInal change ".hich ha.d passed over 
Adam's person, and eyery child, therefore, thenceforth 
naturally engendered ill his po
terity, w.ú.s infected ,vith 
the curse ,,,hich he had incurred. Eyery nlaterial 
organization thenceforward contained in itself the 
e lemen ts of Its own destruction, and the philof-'ophic 
conclusions of Aristotle were accepted and eXplained 
by tneology. ....\.ll'cad y, in the popular histories, those 
who were infected by disease "
ere saId to be bound by 
Satan; nludness was a 'possession' by the Evil Spirit; 
and the whole creation, from AdaIll till Christ, groaned 
and travailed under Satan's pO\\Tcr. The nobler nature 
in Hw.n still Blade itself felt; but it waS a slave when it 
ought to con11nalld, It might will to obey the higher 
la.w, but the linv in the nlÐJnbers 1ras over-strong for it 
and bore it down, This was th(: Lody of death which 
philosophy detected Lut could not explain, anù fro In 
which UatholicisllL now CaTHO forward with its Jllagniti- 
reut pruIllisc of ddi vcrance. 
The carnal doctrinc uf thc sacranu'nts, which Pro. 
testants are compelled to acknowledge to have Leeh 
taught. .;5 fully in the early Church as it is now taught 
by the !tomall Catholics, has long bepu the stuJllbling- 
block to modcrn thought, It Wa
 the very CS::,Cllce of 
the original creeù. Unless the body could bc purified, 
the soul could rot bc saved; becausc frOBl the begin- 
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ning, soul and flesh were one man and inseparable. 
'Vithout his flesh, man ,vas not, or ,yould cease to be, 
But the natural organization of the flesh ,vas infected 
with evil, and unless organizat.ion could begin again 
frmn a ne\v original, no pure material subst.ance could 
exist at all, He, therefore, bv ,,'ho1l1 God had first 
., 
.Inade the ,,'orld, entered into the \yolnb of the Virgin 
in the forill (if I may with rcyel'ence say so) of a llew 
organic cell; and around it, through the virtue of IIi
 
creative energy, a 111aterial body gre,v again of the sub- 
stance of hilS lllotber, pure of taint and clean as the first 
body of the first nUlll was clean when it passed out 
under IIis hand in the beginning of all things, In lIin1 
thus ".onderfully 1>01'11 was th(' "irtne which was to 
restol'e the lost })o,yer of lllankind. lIe ca'lue to redeen1 
nlan; anel, ther
fore, lIe took a hunlan body, and He 
kept it pure through a human life, till the time came 
,vhen it could be applied to its lllaryellous pllrpos

. 
lIe died, and then appeared ,vhat ,va.s the nature of a 
nlaterial hun1un body when freed from the litnitations 
of sin, The graye could not hold it, neither was it POb- 
sible that it should see corruption. It ,vas real, for the 
disciples were allo,ved to feel and handle it.. lIe ate 
and drank with thmn to assure their senses, But space 
had no power over it, nor any of the nlaterial obstacles 
'which lÌInit an ordinary power. lIe ,villed and His 
body obeyed, He was here, lIe 'was there, lIe ,vas 
visible, He was invisible. He ,vas in the n1Ídst of Iris 
disciples and they saw Him, and then he ,vas gone 
,,,hither ,vho could tell? At last He passed a,vay to 
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heaven; but 'while in heaven, He ".3.S still on eart},. 
His body became the body of His Church on earth, not 
in 11letaphor, but in fact !-His very material body, in 
which and by ,,-hieh the faithful ,yould be saved. His 
flesh and blood ,vere thenceforth to be their food. 
They were to eat it as they ,youid eat ordinary meat. 
They were to take it into their system, a pure material. 
substance, to leaven the olel natural substance and 
as
in1Ïlate it to itself, ..As they fcd upon it it would 
gro\v into them, and it ,vould becoille their o,vn real 
body. Flesh gro,vn in the old ,vay ,vas the body of 
death, but the flesh of Christ ,vas the life of the world, 
over ,vhich death had no power. Circumcision availed 
nothing, nor uncircumcision-but a new crcat1we-and 
this ne'w creature, 'which the child first put on in bap- 
tism, 'was born again into Christ of ,vater and the 
Spirit. In the Eucharist he ,vas fed and su
tained, and 
,vent on froln strength to strength; and ever, as the 
nature of his body changed, being able to render a 
Jnore cOlnplete obedience, he would at last pass away 
to God through the gate of the gravc, and stand holy 
and perfect in the pl'e:--cnce of Chri
t. Christ has 
indeed been eycr prc!'ent ,,-ith hin1; but because" hile 
life lasts 80HlC particles of th(\ old ...\.dnm w'illllecessal'ily 
cling to every IHan, the Christian's Hlortal eye 011 earth 
cannot see IIim, Hedged in by 'his lfiUcl<ly vesture of 
decay,' his eyes, like the eyes of tho disciples of ]
ln- 
nwus, are bulden, and only in faith he ft'cIs IIiUl, nut 
death, ,vhich till Christ had died had been the last 
victory of evil, in virtue of liis submission to it, be- 
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comes its o,vn destroyer, for it has power only over the 
tainted particles of the old substance, and there is 
nothing needed but that these should be washed away, 
and the elect ,vill stand out at once pure and holy, 
clot.hed in immortal bodies, like refined gold, the 
redeelned of God. 
The being ,vho accomplisbed a work so vast-a 
work cOlnpared to which the first creation appears but 
a trifling difficulty-\vhat could lIe be but God? God 
Himself! 'Vho but God could ha \"e wrested his prize 
froln a po\ver which half the thinking world believed 
to be his coequal and coeternal adyersary? He ,vas 
God. He ,Yals man also, for He "
as the second .L
daJn 
-the second starting-point of human growth, He 
,vas virgin born, that no original impurity Inigh1. 
infect the substance ,vhich He assumed; and being 
Himself sinless, He sho,ved, in the nature of His person, 
after his resurrection, ,vhat the material body would 
have been in all of us except for sin, and what it will 
be when, after feeding on it in its purity, the bodies of 
each of us are transfigured after its likeness. 
Here 'vas the secret of the spirit w"hich set St 
Sinleon on his pilla.r and sent St Anthony to the tombs 
-of the night watches, the ,yeary fasts, the penitential 
scourgings, the life-long austerities ,yhich have been 
alternately the glory and the reproach of the mediæyal 
saints. They desired to overcome their anilual bodies, 
and anticipate in life the w.ork of death in uniting them- 
selves more completely to Christ by the destruction of the 
fi

8h, which lay as a veil behveen themsel vel5 and Him. 
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Such I believe to have been the central idea of the 
beautiful creed ,vhich, for 1500 years, tuned the heart 
and forIned the mind of the noblest of Inankind, !i-'rom 
this centre it radiated out and spread as time went on, 
into the full circle of human activity, flinging its own 
philosophy and its own peculiar graee ovor the COJlunon 
details of the common life of all of us, I.Jike the 
eYen 
lamps before the throne of God, the seven luigh ty 
angels} and the seven stars, the seven sacralnellts shed 
over Inankind a never-ceasing strcaUl of blessed in- 
fluences, The priests, a holy order set apart and 
endowed with mysterious po,ver, represented Christ 
and administered His gifts. Christ} in his twelfth year, 
,vas presented in the Telnple, and first entered on His 
Father's business; and the baptized child, when it has 
grown to an age to becollle conscious of its YOW and of 
its privilege, again renews it in full knowledge of ,,
hat 
it undertakes, and receives again sácrau1entally a freðh 
gift of grace to assist it forward on its way, In 
lnaturity it seeks a cOlnpanion to share its pains and 
pleasures; and, again, Christ is present to consecrate 
the union, )Iarriage, which, outside the Church, only 
serves to perpetuate the curse and bring fresh inheritors 
of rnisery into the ,,"orld, ]Ie lnude holy by IIis presence 
at Cana, and chose it as the bYIllbol to represent IIis 
own mystic uuion ,vith liis Church. .Even saints 
cannot live without at tilnes some spot aùhering to 
them. The atu1usphere in 'which we breathe and move 
is soiled, and Christ ha13 anticipated our wants. Christ 
did penanre forty days in the wilderucss, not to subdue 
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His own flesh-for that which was already perfect did 
not need subduing-but to give to penance a cleansing 
virtue to serve for our daily or our hourly ablution. 

 
 
Christ consecrates our birth; Christ throws oyer us 
our baptislnal robe of pure unsullied innocencc, lIe 
strengthens us as ,vo go forward, lIc raises us whcn 
've fall. lIe feeds us with the sub-stance of Iris own 
IrlOst precious body, In the person of I-lis n1ini:,tcr he 
does all this for us, in virtue of that ,vhich in I-lis own 
person He actually performed when a man living on 
this earth, Last of all, ,vhen time is drawing to its 
close with us-when life is past., ,vhen the work i" 
done, and the dark gate is ncar, beyond ,vhich the 
garden of an eternal home is waiting to receive us, His 
tender care has not forsaken us. lIe has taken a,vay 
the sting of death, but its appearance is still terrible: 
and He ,,,,ill not leave us ,vithout special help at our 
last need, lIe tried the agony of the JnOmellt; and Hé 
sweetens the cup for us before we drink it, '\Ve are 
dismissed to the grave with our bodies anointed ,vith 
oil, which He Inade holy in IIis last anointing before 
IIis passion, and then all is over, 'Velie down and 
seem to decay-to decay-but not all. Our natural 
body decays, being the last remains of the infected 
matter ,vhich ,ve have inherited from Adan1: but t,he 
spiritual body, the glorified substance which has made 
our life, and is our real body as we are in Christ, that 
can never decay, but passes off into the kingdom ,vhicL. 
is prepared for it; that other 'world where there is no 
sin, and God is all and in all! 
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I N the ordinary branches of hUlllan knowledge or 
inquiry, the judicious questioning of receiyed 
opinions has been regarded as the sign of scientific 
yitality, the principle of scientific udvancelllent, the 
very source and root of healthy progress and growth. 
If Inedicine had been regulated three hundred years 
ago by Act of I)arli:l111cnt; if there had been Thil'ty- 
nine ....\.rticles of Phy::;Ïc, and e"ery licensed practitioner 
had been conlpelled, under pains and p
naltip:,\, to C01ll- 
pound his drugs by the .prescriptions of IIenry the 
}:ighth's physician, Doctor Butts, it is easy to con- 
jecture in ,vhat state of health the people of this 
cuuntry would at prc
ent be found, Constitutions hayc 
changed ",ith habits of lif0, und the treatJllent of 
di:sorders has changed to lueet the ne,v conditions. 
:Sew di:scases have shown thenlðelves of ,,-hich Doctor 


1 Pmser'lJ Jltl!ju::Í1,e, 186 3. 
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Butts had no cognizance; ne,v continents have given 
us plants ,vith l11edicinal virtues previously unheard of; 
ne\v sciences, and even the mere increase of recorded 
experi
nce, have added a thousand -remedies to those 
kno\vn to the age of the Tudors, If the College of 
Pbysicians had been organized into a board of ortho- 
doxy, and every noyelty of tr0atn1ent bad been regarded 
as a Cl'Ï111e against society, which a hnv had becn estab- 
lished to punish, the hundreds who die annually from 
preventible causes ,vould have been thousands and tens 
of thousands. 
....-\.strollomy is the most perfect of the sciences, The 
accuracy of the present theory of the planetary move- 
ments is tested daily and hourly by the nlost delicate 
experilnents, and the Legislature, if it so pìeased, 
luight enact the first principles of these movements 
:into a statute, ,vithout danger of cOIDlnitting the 
law of England to falsehood. Yet, if the I--Iegislature 
,vere to yeutnre on any such paternal procedure, in a 
few years gravitation itself 'would be callcel ill question, 
and the whole science "rouid \vither under the fatal 
shadow. There are luany phenomena still unexplained 
to give plausibility to scepticism; there are others 
more easily forl11ularized for ,yol'king purposes in the 
language of Hipparchus; and there ".ould be re- 
aetionists "rho "rould invite us to return to the safe 
convictions of our forefathers. "That the ,yorld has 
seen the ,vorld may see again; and ,vere it once 
granted that astronomy were something to be ruled by 
authority, new popes ,vould imprison new Galileos; the 
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knowledge already acquired ,,'ould be strangled in the 
cords ,vhich ,vere intended to keep it safe fron1 har1u, 
and, deprived of the free air on ,vhich its life depends, 
it would d,yindle and die, 
A fe,v years ago, an Inspector of Schools-a 
Ir 
J ellinger SYlnonds-opening, perhaps for the first tinIc, 
an elementary book on astron01uy, caIne on somothing 
".hich he eoncei ,.ed to be a difficulty in the theory of 
lunar motion. Iris objection 'vas on the face of it 
plausible. The true nlotions of the heavenly bodies 
are uni,.ersally the opposite of the apparent Illotions. 

lr SJIDonds conceived that the Illoon could not revolve 
on its axis, because the same side of it 'vas continually 
turned to,vards the earth; and because if it \\.ore con- 
nected with the earth by a rigid bar-".hich, as he 
thought, ,,'ould deprive it of power of rotation-the 
relative aspects of the hvo bodies ,yonld remain un- 
changed, He sent his views to the 'Times,' He 
appealed to the COlliJllOn sense of the ,vorId, and corn- 
mon sense seemed to be on his side. The Incn of 
science were of course right; but a phollolnenon, not 
entirely obvious, had boen hitherto eXplained in lan- 
guage which the general reader could not readily con1- 
prehen(l. ....\. fow ,vord
 of elucidation cleared up the 
confusion, "redo not recollect ,vhether )11' SYlllonds 
was satisfied or not; bu t nlost of us who had before 
received ,vhat the l11en of science told us \\.ith an 
unintelligent and languid assent, ,vere .set thinking for 
ourselves, and, as a result of the discussion, exchanged 
a confused idea for a clear one. 
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It ,vas an excellent illustration of the true claims 
of authority and of the value of open inquiry. The 
ignorant lnan has not fiS good a right to his own 
opinion as the instructed nlfin, The instructed man, 
ho,veyer right he 1l1ay be, Inu"t not deliver his con- 
clusions as axionls, and lnerely insist that they are true. 
The one asks a question, the other alls\vers it, and aU 
of us fire the better for the business, 
N o,v, let us suppose the same thing to have happened 
when the only reply to a difficulty "Tas an appeal to the 
.A,stl'onomer-Royal, where the rotation of the moon ,vas 
an article of salvation decreed by the la \V of the land, 
and where all persons adnlittcd to hold office under the 
State were req uired to subscribe to it. The ...\.stronomer- 
Royal-as it "as, if 'we rernenlber right, he was a little 
cross at 1\11' Symonds' }Jresurnption-,vould have brought 
an action against hiJn in the Court of Arches; 1\11' 
Symonds \vollld ha ye been deprived of his inspectorship 
-for, of course, he would have been obstinate in his 
heresy; the world outside ,vonld have had an antecedent 
presurnption that t ruth lay witI} the nlan ,vho ,va.s mak- 
ing sacrifices for it, and that there ,vas little to be said 
in the way of argulnent for 'what could not stand with- 
out the help of the hnv. Everybody could understand 
the difficulty; not everybody ,vould have taken the 
trouble to attend to the answer. 1\11' Synlonds would 
have been a Colen so, and a good many of us \vould have 
been convinced in our secret hearts that the moon as 
little turned on its axis as the drawing-room table. 
As it is in idea essential to a reverence for truth to 
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believe in its capacity for self-defence, so practically, in 
every subject except one, errors are allow.cd free r09m 
to express themselves, and the liberty of opinion ,vhich 
is the life of knowledge, as surely becomes the death of 
f
llsehood, A Inethod-the soundness of which is' so 
evident that to argue in favour of it is almost absurd- 
might be expected to have been applied, as a rnatter of 
course, to the one subject "There Inist-ake is suppos('d to 
be fatal,-,vhere to COBle to '''rong conclusions is held 
to be a crilne for which the Maker of the universe has 
neither pardon nor pity, Yet nlan}"' reasons, not diffi- 
cult to understand, hnye long continued to exclude 
theology froln the region 'whore freo íli:-:cussion is sup- 
posf\d to bo applicable. That so nlany pcrsons havo a 
personal inter('st in the Juaintellance of particular vie"Ts, 
would of itself be fatal to fair argument, Though tbey 
kno,v thenlselyes to be right, yet right is not ('hough 
for thenl unless th('re is Blight to support it, and those 
who talk 11l0st of faith sho,v least that they pOSSCbS it. 
nut thcre are deeper and more subtle objections. The 
theologian requires absolute certainty, and there are no 
ubbo1 ute certaiutiet; in science. The conclusions of 
seiencc are ne\.el' more than in a high degree probable; 
they are no DlOl'e than the best explanations of phe- 
llonlena which are attainable in the existing state of 
knowledge. 'Ihe most eleDlentary la,vs are called laws 
only in courtesy. They are generalizations which rLJ'C 
Hot considered likely to require Jllodificatiou, but which 
no one 11]"(-'tends to be in th
 nature of tho cause cx- 
hnustiycly and ultimutely tl'ue, ..A
 }JhenU1nena hecolliH 
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more con1p1icated, and the data for the interpretation 
of thenl more inadequate, the explanations offered are 
put for'ward hypothetically, and are graduated by the 
nature of the evidence. Such modest hesitation is 
altogether unsuited to the theologian, ,vhose certainty 
increases ,vith the mystery and obscurity of his lluttter; 
his convictions admit of no qualification; his truth is 
sure as the axioms of geometry; he kno,ys what he 
believe::;, for he has the evidence in his heart; if he 
inquire, it is with a foregone conclusion, and seriou:s 
doubt ,vith him is sin. It is in vain to point out to 
hiIn the thousand fornls of opinions for each of ,vhich 
the same internal witness is affirmed. The 1tIayo 
peasant cra,vling ,vith bare knees over the splintered 
rocks on Croagh Patrick, the nun prostrate before the 
image of St 
Iary, the l\Iethodist in the spasmodic 
ecstasy of a l'evi val, alike are conscious of emotions in 
themselves ,vhich correspond to their creed: the Inore 
passionate, or-as sonle ,vould say-the 1110re unreason- 
ing the piety, the louder and more clear is the voice 
within. TIut these varieties are no embarrassment to 
4:he theologian. lIe finds no fault \vith the method 
which is identical in them all. 'Vhatever the party 
to \vhich he hiulself belongs, he is equally satisfied that 
he alone has the truth; the rcst arc under illusions of 
Satan. 
Again, we hear-or ,ve used to hear \vhen the High 
Church party were more formidable than they are at 
present-much about c the right of private judgment.' 
C "'Thy,' the eloquent l
rotestant would say, C should I 
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pin my faith upon the Church; the Church is but a 
congregation of fallible men, no better able to judge 
than I am; I have a right to my own opinion.' It 
sounds like a. paradox to 
ay that free discussion is 
interfered ,vith by a cause which, above all others, 
,vonld have been expected to further it; but this in 
fact has bcen the effect, because it tends to ren10ye the 
grounds of theological belief beyond the province of 
argulnent. No one talks of 'a right of private judg. 
ment' in anything but religion; no one but a fool 
insists on his 'right to his own opinion' with his 
lawyer or his doctor. Able lnen who have given their 
time to fo;pecial ::)ubject
, are authorities upon those :sub- 
jects to be listened to with deference, and the ultimate 
authority at any given tinle is the collectiye general 
sense of the wisest nlcn living in the departnlent to 
,vhich they belong, The utmost 'right of private 
judgment' which anybody claim:s in such cw
es, is the 
choice of the physician to who111 he \vill trust his body, 
or of the counsel to whon1 he will cOlnn1Ît the conduct 
of his cause. The expression, as it is C01111l101l1y used, 
implic:s a belief that, iu Inattel'S of religion, the eriteria 
of truth are diflèrent in kind froBl 'what pre\yail else- 
where, and the effort
 which have been rnade to bring 
such a notion into hal"lnonv with conllllon sense and 
cornmon subjects ha \
e not been the least successful. 
The IIigh Church party used to 
ay, as a point against 
the Evangclical
, that either, 'thp right of private 
judgment' meant nothing, or it meant that a n1an had 
a right to be in the ,vrong. ' So,' said a writer in the 
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'Edinburgh Review,' (it IneallS only that if a man 
chooses to be in the "Tong, no one else has a right to 
Interfere with hin1. A man has no right to get drunk 
in his o-wn house, but the poÍicOlnan may not force a 
,yay into his house and preyent hin1,' The illustration 
fails of its purpose. 
In the first place, the Evangelicals never contenl- 
platcd a "Tong use of the t.hing; they meant lnerely 
that they had a. right to their o,vn opinions as against 
the Church, They did not indeed put for"rard th(\ir 
claÏ1n quite so nakedly; they made it general, as sound- 
ing less invidious; but nobody ever heard an Evangel- 
ical admit a High Churchman's right to be a IIigh 
Churchman, or a Catholic's right to be a Catholic, 
But secondly, so<:iety has a most absolute right to 
prevent all n1anner of evil-drunkenness and the rest 
of it, if it can-only in doing so, society IlluSt not use 
means which ,,'ould create a greater evil than it ,yould 
l'en1edy, As a luan can by no possibilit.y be doing 
anything but lnost foul "Tong to hiulself in getting 
drunk, society docs him no wrong, but rather does him 
the greatest benefit, if it can possibly keep hirn sober; 
and in t.he same way, 
inee a false belicf in serious 
matters is aI11011g the greatest of InisfortUJ1CS, so to driye 
it out of man, by the whip, if it cannot be rnanaged by 
persuasion, is an act of brotherly 10ye and affection, 
provided the belief really and truly is false, and you 
have a hetter to giye hinl in the place of :it. The 
question is not what to do, but Inerely 'ho,v to do it; , 
although 1\11' ::\fill. in his 10ve of ' liberty,' thinks other 
'-OJ.. 1. 14 
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",'i8e, 
Ir )Iill demands for every l11an a right to say 
out his convictions in plain language, whatever they 
may be; and so far as hG llleans that there should be no 
Act of Parlianlcnt to prevent hill1, he i8 perfectly ju
t 
in ,vhat he says. llut when )[1' 
fin goes from rarlia- 
lllcnt to public opinion-,vhen he lays down as a general 
principle tbat the free play of thought is unwholes01l1cly 
interfered 'with by society, he would take 
nYay the sole 
protection ,vhich ,ve possess fronl the. inroads of any 
kind of folly. IIis dread oftyranllY is so great, that he 
thinks a l1utn better off 'with a fal:-;e opinion of his own 
than ,vith a right opinion inflicted upon hinl from 
,vithout; while, for our o,vn part, ,ve should be grateful 
for tyranny or for anything el:se ,vhich would perform 
so useful an officc for us, 
Public opinion may be unjust at particular times 
and on particular subjects; ,ve belieye it to be both 
unjust and uIHvi:::;e on the n1
ltter of w'hich ,ye are at 
present speaking: but, 011 the ,vh()Je, it is like the 
ventilation of a house, "rhicb keeps thð air pure. :Much 
in this ",'orld has to be taken f
r granted, and ,ye cannot 
be for ever arguing oyer our first principles, If a man 
persists in talking of ,vhat he ùoes not understand, he 
is put down; if he sports loose vic,vs on morals at a 
decent dinner party, the better sort of people fight shy 
of hin1, and he is not invited again; if he profess him- 
self a Buddhist or a 
rahometan, it is assuDled that he 
has not adopted those beliefs on serious conyiction, but 
rather in ,vilfuI lcyity and ccccntricity which docs not 
deserve to be t.olerated. l\[en have no right to luake 
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themseh-es bores and nui&ances; and the common sense 
of mankind inflicts ,,,holesolne inconveniences on those 
,vho carry their 'right of private judgnlent' to any 
such extremities. It is a checl(, the sanle in kind as 
that ,vhich operates so wholesomely in the sciences, 
1\1ere folly is extinguished in contempt; ohjections 
reasonably urg('d obtain a hearing and are roasonab]y 
met. Nc,v truth::;, after encountering sufficient Ol)posi- 
tion to test their value, make their "
ay into general 
reception. 
A further cause ,yhich has operated to prevent the- 
ology from obtaining the benefit of free discussion is 
the interpretation popularly placed upon the constitu- 
tion of the Church Establishment. For fifteen cen- 
turies of its existence, the Christian Church ,yas 
supposed to be under the immediate guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, ,vhich miraculou
ly controlled its decisions, 
and precluded the possibility of error, This theory 
broke down at the }1eforInation, but it left behind it a 
confused sense that theological truth 1\'"as in some ,vay 
different from other truth; and, partly on grounds of 
public policy, partly because it 'vas supposed to have 
succeeded to the obligations and the rights of the 
Papacy, the State took upon itself to fix by statute the 
doctrines which should be taught to the people. The 
distractions created by diyidecl opinions were then 
dangerous. Individuals did not hesitate to ascribe to 
themselves the infallibility ,vhich they denied to the 
Church. Everybody was intolerant upon principle, 
and was ready to cut the throat of an opponont \Vh01n 
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his arguments had failed to cOllyince. The State, ,,'hile 
it made no pretensions to Divine guidance, ,vas COln- 
pelled to interfere in self-protection; and to keep the 
peace of the reahn, and to prevent the nation fr01ll 
tearing itself in pieces, a body of fOrInulas was enacted, 
for the tiule broad and c01nprehensive, ,vithin which 
opinion might be allowed convenient latitude, while 
forbidden to pass bE'yond the border. 
It might have been thought that in abandoning for 
itself, and formally denying to the Church, its preten- 
sions to Í111lliunity from error, the State could not have 
intended to bind the conscience, "Then this or that 
law is passed, the subject is required to obey it, but he 
is not required to approve of the law as just. The 
Prayer-Book and the Thirty-nine Articles, so far as 
they arc nlude obligatory by .L-\ct of I)arliament, are as 
much laws as any other statute. They are a rule to 
conduct; it is not easy to see ,vhy they should be 
more; it is not easy to see Wh
T they should have been 
supposed to depriye clergyn1en of a right to their opin- 
ions, or to forbid discussion of their contents, The 
judge is not forbidden to allleliorato the la\v which he 
adulinistel's, If in discharge of his duty he has to 
pronounce a sentence which he ùec1ares at the sante 
tinle that he tbinks unjust, 110 indignant public at:cuses 
hitH of clishone
tr, or requires hitn to resign his office. 
The soldiC'l' is asked no questions as to the legitin13cy 
of the war 011 which he is sent to fight; nor 1leed he 
thruw up hi
 cÚllunission if he think the quarrel a bad 
one. Dûubtlcs
, if a law ,,'as utterly iniquitous-if a 
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feel uncertain ,vhat to do, and would seek S01ne other 
profession rather than continue instrunlents of evil. 
But within linlits, and in questions of detail, where the 
service is generally good and honourable, we leave 
opinion its free play, and exaggerated scrupulousness 
would be folly or sonlcthing worsc. Sonleho,v or other 
ho,vev'er, t.his whoiesollle freedon1 is not allo,ved to the 
clergynlen. The id{\a of absolute in,,'ard belief has 
been sl:bstituteù for that of obedience; and the man 
who, in taking orders, signs the Articles and accepts 
the Prayer-Book, docs not Iuerely undertake to use the 
services in the one, and abstain from contradicting to 
his congregation the doctrines contained in the other; 
but he is held to prolnise what no honest nun1, ,vithout 
presumption, can undertake to promise-that he ,viII 
continue to think to the end of his life as he thinks 
when he makes his engagement. 
It is said that if his opinions change, he may resign, 
and retire into lay communion. "T e are not prepared 
to say that either the Convocation of 1562, or the Par 
liament ,vbich after,,?ards endorsed its proceedings, 
kne,v exactly ,,,hat they Ineant, or did not mean; but 
it is quite clear that they did net contemplate the alter- 
native of a clergynlan's retirement., If they had, they 
,vonld have provided means by ,,,hich he could hayo 
abandoned his orders. and not have relllained committed 
for life to a professIon from 'which he could not escape. 
If the popular theory of subscription be true, and the 
Articles are articles of belief: a reasonable human being, 
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when little more than a hoy, pledges hilTIsclf to a long 
8erie
 of intricate and highly-difficult pl'opo
itions of 
abstruse divinity. IIe undertakes neyer to ,,-aver or 
ùoubtr-never to allow hi:s lnind to be shaken, whateyer 
the weight of argulllent or eyidence brought to bear 
upon him. That is to say, he pron1Ïses to do what no 
luan living has a right to prolniso to do, lIe is doing, 
on the authority of Parliament, precisely ,vhat the 
Church of ROllle required hinl to do on the authority 
of a Council. 
If a clergynuln-in trouble anlidst the abstruse sub- 
jects "Tith ,vhich he has to deal, or unn ble to reconcile 
80111e new-discovered truth of science with the estab- 
lished forIl1ulas-puts forward his perplexitios; if he 
ventures a doubt of the olnnibeience of the state
men 
and divines of the 
ixt('enth century, which they thenl- 
8el"es disowned, there is an instant crr to have him 
stifled, silenced, or trampled down; and if no longer 
punished in life and linlb, to haye hinl depriyed of 1he 
nleans on which life and liulb cau be 
upported, while 
\vith iugenions tyranny be is forbiddf'n to llwintain. 
hinlself by any other occupation. 
So far have we gone in this direction, that ,vhen 
tbe ']
ssays and Revicws' appeared, it was gravely said 
-and said Ly nlen who had no pl'ofes
iol1al antipathy 
to theIn-that the wl'itel'
 had In'oken thC'ir faith. 
I.Jaynwll were free to tSi.lY what they ple:t
cù on such 
subjects; clergYlTIen "
crc 'the hired exponents of the 
l'
tablishcd opinions, alid were cOIJln1Ïttcd to tIH'IH iu 
thought and ,\.ord. It was one nlore ullOlualy v.rbere 
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there ,vere enough already. To say that the clergy, 
who are set apart to study a particular subject, are to 
be the only persons unpermitted to have an independent 
opinion npon it, is like saying that la,vyers nlust take 
no part in the rnnellchnellt of the statute-book; that 
engineers must be silent upon mechanism; and if an 
improYeJnent is ,vanted in the art of nle<licinc, physi- 
cians 111ay have nothing to say to it. 
These causes would, perhaps, have been insufficient 
to repress free inquiry, if there had been on the part 
of the really able Inen alnong us a determination to 
brcak the ice; in other words, if theology had preserved 
the sallle cOID1nanding interest for the more po,yerful 
]ninds with ,vhich it affected thelll -three hundred years 
ago. But on the one hand, a sense, half serious, half lan- 
guid, of the hopelessness of the subject has produced an 
indisposition to meddle ,vith it; on the other, there has 
been a creditable reluctance to disturb by discussion 
the Ininds of the uneducated or half-ed.ucated, to whom 
the established religion is sinIply an expression of the 
obedience 'which they owe to Aln1Ïgbty God, on the 
details of which they think little, and are therefore 
unconscious of its difficulties, while in general it is the 
source of all that is best and noblest in their lives and 
actions. 
This last n10tive no doubt deserves respect, but the 
force ,vhich it once possessed it possesses no longer. 
The uncertainty which once affected only the Dlore 
instructed extends now to f111 clas'3es of society. A 
superficial crust of agreement, wearing thinner da.y by 
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day, is undermined everywhere by a vague misgiving; 
and there is an unrest whieh will be satisfÌf'd only when 
the sources of it are probed to the core. The Church 
authorities repeat a series of phrases which they are 
pleased to call answers to objections; they treat the 
Inost serious ground::; of perplexit.y as if they "Tere 
puerile and trifling; while it is notorious that for u 
century past extrenlely able n}en haye either not known 
what to say about theIn, or hav(? not said ,,"hat they 
thought. On the Continent the peculiar I
ngli
h view 
has scarcely a single edueated defender, l
Yen in :Ellg- 
lana the lfiity keep their judglllent in SnSp(\llSe, or 
rt'lnain ,varily silent. 
'Of what religion are you, 
Ir Rogers?' said a lady 
once, 
"Yhat religion, lnarlanl? I am of the religion of 
all sen
ible 111en,' 
, ....\.nd ""bat is that r ' she fisked. 
, ....\.11 sensible Inen, madanl, keep that to thCln
elves.' 
If )11' l
ogers had gone on to explain hinu)elf
 he 
would have said, perhap
, that where the opinions of 
thosp best able to judge are diyided, the questions at 
i:::>:-,ue are doubtful. Reasollable THen who arc unable to 
give them 
pecial attention withhold their judgment, 
whih
 those who are ahle, f01'lll their conclu::;ions with 
diffidence ana nlOd('
1y, TIut theologinn
 will not tol- 
erate diflìdence; thc) deJlwlld ah
olute a:-::-:ent, and will 
take nothing short of it; find they aflcct, therefore, to 
drown in foolish ridicule ,,'hatever troubles or displea
es 
them. The Bishop of Oxford talks in the old style of 
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punishluent. The Archbishop of Can tCl'bury refers us 
to Usher as our guide in Hebre,v chronology. The 
objections of the present generation of 'infidels,' he 
says, are the salue which have Leen refuted again and 
a.gain, and are such as a child luight ans,ver. The 
young luan just entering upon the POsst>ssion of his 
intellect, with a sense of resp
nsibility for his belief, 
and InOl'e anxious for truth than for success in life, 
finds, when he looks into tbe nlatter, that the Arch- 
bi
hop has altogether lllÏsrepreselltcd it; that in fact, 
like other official persons, he had been using nlerely a 
stCl'cotypt'd fonn of words, to which he attached 110 
definite IHcanillg. The words are repeated yoar after 
year, but the encnlÏcs refuse to be exorcised. They 
COllle and COlllO again, froIn Spinoza and Lessing to 
Stra.uss and Ronan, The theologians have resolved no 
single difficulty; they convince no one "Tho is not con- 
vinced ah'ead y; find a Colenso coming frosh to the 
subject with no 1110re than a year's study, throws the 
Church of England into conyulsions. 
If there "rore any real danger that Christianity 
would cease to be believ
d, it ,vould be no lllore than a 
fulfilnlent of propbecy. The state in which the Son of 
}'fan ,vould find the ,vorId at his coming he did not say 
w'Quld be a state of faith, But if that dark time is ever 
literally to come upon the earth, there are no IJresent 
signs of it. The creed of eighteen centuries is not 
about to fade away like an exhalation, nor are the new 
lights of science so exhilarating that serious persons 
can look ,vith comfort to exchanging one for the other. 
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Christianity has ahler advocates than its professed 
defenders, in those many quiet and hUlnble men and 
"'01l1en ".ho in the 1ight of it and the strength of it 
live holy, beautiful, and self-d.enrillg lives. The God 
tha.t ans\vers by fire is the God ,,'110111 llw.nkind ,,-ill 
acknowledge; and so long as the fruits of the Spirit 
continue to be visible in charity, in self-sacrifice, in 
those graees which raise hUIl1an creatures above theln- 
selves, and invest them with that beauty of holiness 
which only religion confers, thoughtful persons w.ill 
renu1.Ïn convinced that with thClli in SOlne fornl or other 
is the 
eCl'et of truth. The body will not thrive on 
pOlson, or the soul on falsehood; and as the vital 
processes of health are too subtle for science to follo\v ; 
as w'e choose our food. J not by the Inost careftù chen1Ïcal 
analysis, but by the experience of it
 effects upon th(' 
systC1n; so when a particular belief is fruitful in 
nobleness of character, "'e need trouble ourselves very 
little "rith scientific denlonstrations that it is false. The 
most deadly poison mar be chcnlically unùistingui"hable 
froIn substances which are perfectly innocent.. 
1V1Iut that belief is for which the fruits speak thus 

o l)m;Îti \ ely, it is l{1sS easy to di,ine. llcligion from 
the beginning of timé has expanded and changed with 
the growth of know ledge. The rcligion of the prophets 
'wa
 not the religion which ,,'as adaptcd to the hardne
s 
of heart of the Israelites of tbe Exodus. The Gospel 
set a&ide t1e Law; the creed of the early Church ,vas 
not the creed of the 
Iiddle Ages, any morc than the 
creoo of Luther and Cranmer 'was the creed of St 
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Bernard and Aquinas. Old things pass awa
"', ne,v 
things conle in their place; and they in their turn gro,v 
old, and give place to others; yet in each of the nlany 
forms "Thich Ohristianity has assunlcd in the ,vorld, 
holy nlcn have livecl and died, and have had the witness 
of the Spirit that they were not far from the truth. It 
may be that the faith ,,,hich saVèS is the something held 
in common by all sincere Ohristians, and by those as 
"rell who should COlne froIn the east and the ,vest, and 
sit do,vn in the kingdoln of God, ,vhen the children of 
the covenant "Toulcl be cast out. It nIttY be that the true 
teaching of our Lord is overlaid 'with doctrine
; anù 
theology, ,,,hen insisting on the reception of it.s huge 
catena of formulas, may be binding a yoke upon our 
necks ,,,hich neither ,ve nor our fathers were able to 
bear, 
But it is not the object of this paper to put for"ward 
either this or any other particular opinion. The ,vriter 
is conscious only that he is passing fa-st towards the 
dark gate ,,-hich soon will close behind him. He be- 
lieves tha t SOl11e kind of sincere and firm conviction on 
these things is of infinite moment to him, and, entirely 
diffident of his o"Tn po,ver to find his ,yay towards such a 
conviction, he is both ready and anxious to disclaim' all 
right of private judgment' in the matter. He wishes 
only to learn from those ,vho are able to teach him. 
The learned prelate
 talk of the presumptuousness of 
human reason; they tell us that doubts arise from the 
cons('lousness of sin and the pride of the unregenerate 
b.eart. The present writer, while he believes generally 
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that reason, however inadequate, is the best faculty to 
which we ha\ye to trust, yet is lnost painfully conscious 
{)f the weakncss of his own reason; and once let the 
real judgnlent of the best and wisest Inen be declared 
-let th0se who are nlo
:t capable of fornling a sOJInd 
opinion, after reviewing the "yhole relations of science, 
history, and what is BOW recciyed as reyelation, tell us 
fairly how nll1Ch of the doctrines popularly taught they 
conceive to be adequately esta blishcò, ho". lllueh to be 
uncertain, and how ButCh, if anything, to be mistaken; 
there is Rcarcely, pf'rhaps, a. sillgle serious i1Hluirer who 
would not subn1it wit h dc1ight to a court which is the 
highest on earth. 

Ir 
ransel tells us 1hat ill thc things of God reason 
is beyond its depth, that the wi
e and thc unwise are on 
the same level of incapacity, and that we nlust accept 
what" e find established, or 'YC n1ust believc nothing. 
"r e preSUll1C that 
Ir 
Iallscl's dilenl1ua itself is a con- 
clusion of reason. Do what wc "rill, reason is and must 
be our uItillwte authority; and were the collective 
sense of nlankind to declare )f l' 1\1 an
el right, "yc 
should sublnit to that opinion a8 readily as to another. 
But thc collectivc sense of nUlnkind is less acquiescent. 
]Ie has been conlpal'ed to a Ula11 sitting on the end of 
a plan].... and delibcrah\ly :-:awing off his E:eat. It 
eenlS 
nevcr to have occurred tu hinl that, if he is right, he 
has no busincss to bc a rl'oh

tant. 'Vhat 
Ir 1\Iansel 
says to !)rofessor Jowett, 13ishop Gardiner in effect 
replied to Frith and llidley. Frith and Ridley said 
that transub:.;tantiation was unreasonable: Gardiner 
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ans,vered that there was the letter of Scripture for it., 
and that the human intellect was no measure of tho 
power of God. Yet the Reforl11ers sonleho,v believed, 
and 
Ir 
Iansel by his place ill the Church of England 
seeIns to agree "Tith theIn, that the 11l11nan intellect ,vas 
not so wholly inconlpetellt. It Inight be a ,veak guide, 
but it was better t.han nOlle; and they declared on 
" 
grounds of mere reason, that Christ being in heaven and 
not on earth, 'it was contrary to the truth for a 
natural body to be in two places Dt once,' The com- 
nlon sense of the country 'nlS of the sanle opinion, and 
the illusion ,vas at an end. 
There hayc been '.r\ids to }i
aith' produced lately, 
and 'Replies to the SeYGn Es
ayists,' 'Answers to 
Colenso,' and 11luch else of the kind, "\Ve regret to say 
that they haye done little for us. The very life of our 
souls is at issue in the questions which have been raised, 
and we are fed ,vith the professional cOllullonplaces of 
the lllembers of a close guild, men holding high 
office in the Church, or expecting to hold high office 
there; in either case with a. strong tenlporal interest 
in the defence of the institution ,vhich they repre::;ent. 
'Ve desire to know' what those of the clergy think 
whose love of trut h is unconnected ,vith their prospects 
in liîe; we desire to know ,vhat the ed ucatod lay- 
III en, t.he lawyers, the historians, the men of science, 
the statesnlen think; and these are for the most part 
silcnt., or confess thenlsel vos modestly uncertain. 'The 
professional theologians alone are loud and confident; 
but they speak ill the o1d angry tone which rarely 
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acconlpanies deep and ,vise convictions, They do not 
nleet the real difficulties; they Inistake theIn, Juis- 
represent then1, claim yictol'ies over adversaries ,yith 
".hom they have never eyen crossed swords, and leap to 
conclusions with a precipitancy at which ".e can only 
smile, It has been ,the unhappy 1nanner of their class 
from inlmcnlorial time; they call it zeal for the liord, 
as if it "rerú beyond all doubt tbat they ".ero on God's 
side--as if serious inquiry after truth was sonlething 
which they were entitled to r('s
nt. They treat intel- 
l
ctual difficulties as if they de:"crvf'cl rather to be C011- 
dernned and puni
hed than considered and weighed, and 
rather stop their ears and run ,vith one aecord upon 
anyone who disagrees ,,,ith th0111 than li
ten patiently 
to what he has to say, 
"redo not propose to enter in detail upon tho 
particular points which denullld re-di
cussioll. It is 
enough that the more exact habit of thought which 
science has engendered, and the closer knowledge of 
the yalue and nature of eyidenco, has notoriously Inude 
it nece
sary that the grounds -should be recon
idered on 
"rhich "re are to believe that (ìlle country and one 
people ,vas g'oyerned for sixteen centuries un principles 
different froDl those ,,'hich ,ve now' find to prevail uni- 
'
crsallr. One of many qupstions ho,vever shall be 
briefly glanced at, on which tho real is
ue Eeems 
habitually to be evaded. 
::\Iuch has been lately said and written on the 
uuthenticity of the Pentateuch and the other historical 
books of the Old Testan1ent. The Bit;hop of Natal has 
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thrown out in a crude form the critical results of the 
inquiries of the Gerrnans, coupled ,vith üertaill arith- 
nletical calculations, for ,vhich he ha::; a special aptitude. 
He supposeR himself to have proveù that the first fi ,-e 
books of the Bible are a cOlupilation of uncertain date, 
full of inconsistencies and Ï1npossibilities. The apolo- 
gists have replied that the objections arc llOt absolutely 
conclusive, that the events described in the nook of 
Exodus 111ight l)ossibly, under certain c()lnbinations of 
circumstances, have actually taken place; and they 
then pass to the a
slunption that because a story is not 
necessarily false, therefore it is necessarily true. "r c 
have no intention of vindicating Dr Oolenso. His 
theological training ma.kes his argunlents very like 
those of his opponents, and he and Dr l\I'Caul may 
settle their differences bebveen the111selves. The 
question is at once ,videI' and silnpler than any ,vhich 
has been raiseù in that controversy. 'Vere it proved 
beyond possibility of error that the Pentateuch ,vas 
written by 1\loses, that those and all the books of the 
Old !,-nd New Teshunents ,vere really the ,vork of the 
writers ,,
hose umues they bear; ,vere the !losaic cos- 
mogony in harnlony with physical discoveries; and 
,vere the supposed inconsistencies and contradictions 
sho,vn to have no existence except in Dr Colenso's im- 
agination-we should not have advanced a single step 
towards tnaking good the claim put forward for the 
Bible, that it is absolutely and unexceptionably true in 
all its parts. The' genuineness and authenticity argu- 
ment is irrelevant nnd neecUcss. The C'lcarest demou- 
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stration of the hUluan authorship of the Pentateuch 
proves nothing about its inullunity froln errors. If 
there arc no n1Ïstakes iu it, it ,vas not the ,yorkmanship 
of luau; and if it was inspired by the IIoly Spirit there 
is no occasion to show that the hand of 1\loses was the 
instruInent ulade use of, To the nlost excellent of 
contmnporary histories, to histories ,yritten by eye- 
witnesses of the facts which they describe) ,ye accord 
hut a IÎ1nitcd confidence. The highest intellectual 
cOlupetence, the nlost admitted truthfulness, Ï1nmunity 
fronl prC'judice, and the absencc of telnptation to n1Ïs- 
state the truth; these things nlay securc great credi- 
bility, but they are no guarantee for Inilluto and 
circunlstantial exactness, Two historians, though ,vith 
equal gifts and equal opportunities, never def'cribe 
eVf'nts in exactly tho sanle way. Two ,vitnesses in a 
court of law, ,vhile they agree in the main, inyariably 
differ in SOIne particulars, It appears as if men could 
not relate fact
 precisely as they sa,,' or as they heard 
them. The different parts of a story strike different 
inlaginations unequal1r; HIHl the Tllind, as the circurn- 
stances pass through it, alters their proportions u{lcon- 
sciously, or shifts the pert'pecti ye, The credit which 
wc giye to the Inost authentic wod\: of a Ulan has 
no resCll1blance to that uni \'er
al H('ceptance which is 
dClnanded for the Rible, I t is not. a cliAerence of 
dogree: it is a difference in kind; and "'C debire to 
know on what ground this infallibility, which we do 
not question, but which is not proycd, del1lUlld
 our 
belief, ,... ery likely, tIlc Biblc is thus infallihle. Unless 
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it is, there can be no moral obligation to accept the 
facts which it records; and though there may be 
intellectual error in denying thenl, there can be no 
moral sin. Facts n1ay be better or ,vorse authenticated; 
but all the proof.
 in the ,vorld of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the hunulIl halldi,vork cannot establish 
a claim upon the conscience, It Inight be foolish t.o 
question Thucydides' account of Pcricles, but no one 
,voldd call it sinful. 
Ien part with all sobriety of 
judgnlent when they corno on ground of this kind. 
'V
hen Sir lIenry Rtnvlinson read the narnc of Scn- 
nacherib on the Assyrian l11arbl08, and found allusions 
there to the Israelites in Pale
tille, ,ve "
ere told that a 
triU111phant an:::;,ver had been found to the en vils of 
sceptics, and a cOllyincing proof of the inspired truth 
of the Divine Oracles, Bad arguments in a good cause 
are a sure way to bring distrust upon it. The Divine 
Oracles may be true, anù 111ay bo inspired; but the 
discoveries at Nineveh certainly do not provo them so. 
Noone supposes that tho Books of Kings or tho 
prophecies of Isaiah and }
zckiel ,vere the ,york of lllen 
,vho had no knowledge of Assyria or the Assyrian 
Princes, It is possible that in the excavations at 
Carthage some Punic inscription may be found con- 
firming Livy's account of the battle of Cannæ; but we 
shall not be obliged to belicve therefore in the in- 
spiration of I.Jivy, or rather (for the argument comes to 
that) in the inspiration of the whole Latin literature. 
'Ve are not que:stioning the fact that the Bible is 
infallible; ,ve desire only to be told on ,vhat evideuüc 
VOL. 1, Ib 
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that great and a,vflù fact concerning it properly rests. 
It ,vould seenl, indeed, as if instinct had been wiser 
than argll1nent-as if it had been felt that nothing 

hort of this literal and close inspiration could pre
ervo 
the factb on ,,
hich Christianity dcpenùs. The history 
of the early ","orId is a history evory,vhere of nUlrvel
, 
The leg
ndary literature of every nation upon earth 
tells the smuc stories of prodigies and wonders, of tho 
appearances of tho goås npon earth, and of their inter- 
course with men, The lives of the saints of the 
Catholic Church, froln tho timo of the ..tpostlcs till tho 
present day, fire a cOlnpletc tissue of Iniraclcs re. 
senlbling and rivalling thuse of the Gospels. Some of 
these stories are ronmntic an(I inlaginativo; S0111e clear, 
lit
ral, and prosaic; some rest on mere tradition; some 
on the s,,?orn testimony of eye-witnes
cR; 801110 are 
oln"ious fables; smue are as ,vell authenticated as facts 
of sueh a kind can be authenticated at aH. The Pro- 
testant Chri:,;tian rejects every onp of theIu-rejects 
thenl ,yithout inquiry-involves those for which then' 
i
 !!ood authority and those for which there is nono or 

 
 
little in one ab
olutc, contenlptuous, and sweeping 
dpnial. Tho l)rot('
tallt. Christian feels it moro likely, 
in tho word
 of IT unlO, that n1cn should deceive or ho 
deceivcd, than that the la,,'s of nature shoul(l be 
yiolatcd. ..At this moment we are b('
et with reports of 
conversations ,,'ith bpirits, of tn bles Tniraculou81y lifted, 
of hands projected out of the ,vorId of 8hadows into 
this lll01'tal life, .A,n unusually able, accoluplishcd 
person, accuSitomed to deal '\vith COlnmon-sense facts, 8 
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celebrated political econolnist, and notorious for busi- 
ness-like habits, assured this writer that a certain 
me
nnel'ist, who was my informant's intiulate friend, 
had raised a dead girl to life. "r e should believe the 
people who tell us these things in any ordinary luatter: 
they would be adlnitted in a court of justice as good 
witnesses in a criminal case, and a jury ,voulel hang a 
man on their ,vord. The person just now alluded to is 
incapable of telling a "wilftù lie; yet our experience of 
the regularity of nature on one side is so ullifoTln, and 
our experience of the capacities of hUlnall folly on the 
other is so large, that when people tell us these 
,vonderful stories, most of us are contented to sn1Ïle! 
and ,vo do not care so llluch as to turn out of our way 
to examine thetn. 
The Bible is equally a record of miracles; but as 
froIn other histories w'e reject miracles 'without hesita- 
tion, so of those in the Bible we insist on the universal 
acceptance: the former are all false, the latter are all 
truo. It is evident that, in fornling conclusions so 
s\veeping as these, ,ve cannot even suppose that we are 
being guided b
T 'what is called historical evidence. 
'Vere it admitted t.hat, as a ,vhole, t.he miraclcs of the 
Bible are better authenticated than the miracles of the 
saints, we sholùd be far removed still from any large 
inference, that in the one set there is no room for false- 
hood, in the other no room for t.ruth. The writer or 
,vriters of the Books of Kings are not known. The 
books themselves are in fact confessedly taken from older 
writings which are lost; and the accounts of the great 
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prophets of Israel are a counterpart, curiously like, of 
tho
e of the mediæval saints, In 11lany instances, the 
authors of the Lives of these saints ,,-ere their com- 
panions and fricnds, "Thy do we feel so sure that 'what 
w'e are told of Elijah or }
lisha took place exactly as we 
read it? 'Vhy do ,ye reject the account of 8t Columba 
or 8t 
lartin as a tissue of idle fable? 'Vh y should 
not God giye a power to the saint which lIe had given 
to the prophet? "r e can produce no reason from the 
nature of thing
, for ,ve kno,y not ,,,hat the nature of 
things is; and if down to the death of the Apostles the 
ministers of' religion ,vere allo,ved to prove their conl- 
Dlission by ,yorking Iniracle8, ,,-hat right have we, on 
grounds e
ther of history or philosophy, to dra,va clear 
line at the death of St J ohu-to :,ay that before that 
tÏ111C all such stories ,,-ere true, and after it all were 
false? 
There is no point on 'which Protestant controver- 
sialists e, ade the real question n10re habitually than on 
that of 1l1ira('les, They accuse tho:se who withhold that 
unre:served anù absolute 'belief which they require for 
all which theY' accept thcmselvcs, of denying that 
miracles arc possible. They as
u]ne this to be the 
position taken up by the objector, and proceed easily to 
argue that nlan is. no judge of the power of God. Of 
course he is not. No bu.ne luan e,er raised his narrow 
understanding into a Dl('asurc of the pOl"siLiljtie
 of the 
uniyerse; nor does any pl'rson with any pretensions to 
religion di::;bclieye in Iniracle:s of sonle kind, To pray 
is to expect a nLÌraclc, 'Yhen we pnlJ Ïor the recovery 
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of a sick friend, for the gift of any blc:'\sing, or the 
removal of any cahunit.y, "
e expect that God will do 
something by an act of His personal ,vill ,yhich other- 
,vise would not have been done-that He ,vill suspend 
the ordinary relations of natural cause and effect; and 
1.his is the very idea of a miracle. The t.hing "
e pray 
for may be given us, and no miraelc lnay have taken 
place, It may be given to us by natural causes, and 
,vould have occurred ,vhether we had prayed or not. 
But prayer itRelfin its very cssenee ilnplies a belief in the 
possible intervention of a power ,vhich is above nature. 
The question about miracles is sirnply one of cvidence- 
whether in any given rase the proof is so strong that 
no room is left for mistake, exaggeration, or illusion, 
'while more evidence is required to establish a fact ante- 
cedently improbable than is sufficient for a common 
occurrence. 
It has been said recently by 'A Layman,' in a letter 
to 
Ir 
Iaurice, that the resurrection of our Lord is as 
well authenticated as the death of Julius Cæsar. It is 
fur better authenticated, unless ,ve are mistaken in 
supposing the Bible inspired; or if we admit as evidence 
that inward assurance of the Christian, ,vhich ,vould 
make him rather die than disbelieve a truth so dear to 
him. But if t.he layman meant that there ,vas as much 
proof of it, in the sense in ,,
hich proof is understood in 
a court of justice, he could scarcely have considered 
what he was saying. Julius Cæsar was killed in a 
public place, in the presence of friend and foe, in a 
remarkable but still perfectly natural manner. The 
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circumstances were minutely known to all the 'World, and 
were never denied or doubted by anyone. Our Lord, on 
the otl}er hand, seenlS purposely to have withheld such 
puhlic proof of IIis resurrection as ,vonld have left no 
roon1 for unbelief. ]Ie sho".ed IIimself, 'not to all t.he 
people' - not to IIis enemies, "Ihom His appearance 
would have oyel',vhelmed-but 'to ,vitnesses chosen 
before; , to the circle of His own friend
, There is no 
evidence ,yhich a jury could admit that He wa
 eyer 
actually dead, So unusual ".as it for persons crucified 
to die so soon, that I>ilatc, ,ve are told, 'lilaI'yelIed,' 
The subsequent apIJcarances '\"C1'e strange, and scarcely 
intelligible, 1'hose who saw Jrinl did not recognize 
IIim till He ,,-as 111ade known to thclu in the breaking 
of bread, 110 ,vas visible and invisible, lic 'YUs mis- 
taken by those ,,,ho ,verc lnost intilllate ,vith ITinl for 
another person; nor do the accounts agrce ,vhich are 
given by the different Evangelists, Of investigation 
in the modern scnse (except in the one instance of St 
Thomas, and St Thomas ,vas rather rebuked than 
praised) there ,vas none, Hnd could bo none, The 
evidenco offered was differcnt in kind, find the bles-;ing 
was not to those who satÜdied thcIDsclycs of the truth 
of the fact by a searching inquiry, but who gaye their 
al;;sent ,vith the ullhe
itatIJ)g confirlcnce of love. 
St Paul's account of his o,,'n convcrsion is an 
instance of the kind of te'5tinlony ,vhich then ,\'orkerl 
the strongest conviction, St Paul, a fiery fanatic on a 
mission of persecution with the midday Syrian Bun 
strø
Hlling do", n upon his head, was struck to the 
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ground, and saw in a vision our Lord jn the air. If 
such a thing ,vere to occur at the present day, and if a 
Illoderu physician ,vere consulted about it, he "rould 
say, without hesitation, that it was an effect of an over- 
heated brain, and that there ,vas nothing extraordinary 
or unusual about the Inatter. If t.he unpressiol1 left by 
the appearance had been too strong for such an explan- 
ation to be satisfactory, the person to \\'h01H it occurred, 
cspecially if he ,vas a luan of 
t Paul's intellectual 
stature, ,yould have at once eX
lJl1incd into the facts 
other,vise known, connC'cted with the subject of what he 
had seen, Bt Paul had eyiclcutly before disbelieyed our 
Lord's resurrection-had disbelieycd it fiercely and 
passionately; ,ye 
hould hnye expected that he ,yould at 
once have sought for those who could best have told hinl 
the details of the truth. St Paul, ha"reyer, did nothing 
of the kind, He 'went far a year into l\.rabiu, and ,vhen 
at last he returned to J erusalmn, he rather held aloof 
from those who had been our Ijord's con1pal1ions, and 
"rho had ,vitnesscd his ascension, He saw Peter, ho 
su,v James; C of the rest of the apostles sa,v he none,' 
'1.10 him evidently the proof of the resurrection wus the 
vi8ion \vhich he had hin1self seen. It ,vas to that ,yhich 
he uhvays referred "Then called on for a defence of his 
faitb, 
Of evidence for the resurrection, in the common 
sense of the word, there l11ay be enough to show that 
something extraordinary occurred; but not enough, 
unless we aSSlune the fact to be true on far othor 
grounds, to produce any absolute and unhesitating COll- 
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viction, and inasnluch as the resurrection is the key- 
stone of Christianity, the belief in it must be something 
far different from that sll
penàed judgnlent in ,,,hich 
history alone would 10aTe us, 
IIuman testiu1ony, we repeat, under tho most 
favourable circU111stances imaginable, kno,vs nothing of 
'absolute certainty;' and if historical facts are bound 
up with the creed, and if they are to be received with 
the same conlpletene

 as thé la'Y
 of conscience, they 
rest, and nlust rest, either on the Divino truth of Scrip- 
ture, or on the Divine witness in ourselyE's, On lnunan 
evidence the n1iracle8 of St Teresa and St Francis of 
Assisi are as ,v
ll established ae:; those of the New Testa- 
men t. 
)L Ernest Renan has recently produced an account 
of the Gospel story ".hieh, written as it is by a man of 
piety, intelleet, and imagination, is spreading rapidly 
through the educated world. Carrying out the prin- 
eiples ,vith 'which Protestants have s,,"cpt modern 
hi:,tory clear of nlira('les to their natural conclusions, 
he dismissès all that i
 miraculous fronl the life of our 
Lord, and endeavours to reproduce the original Galilean 
youth ,yho lived, and taught, and died in Palestine 
eighteen hundred years ago. "... e have no intention of 
l'pvie,ving )1. Renan, If e will be read soon enough by 
many ,vho ".ould better consider their peace of mind 
by leaying hi1n alone, For ourselves, we are unable 
to seo by what. right, if ho rejects the rniraculous part 
of the narratiye, he retains the rest; the imagination 
and the cr('dulit y which invent extraordinary incidents, 
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Invent ordinary incidents also; and if the Diyine ele 
mellt in the life is legendary, the human filay be le- 
gendary also. But there is one lucid passage in the 
introduction ,vhich we commend to the perusal of 
con troversial theologians :-- 
, No miracle such as those of ,vhich early histories 
are full has ta.ken place under conditions ,vhich science 
can accept. Experience sho,,
s, 'without exception, that 
miracles occur only in times and in countries in ,vhich 
miracles are believed in, and in the presence of perRons 
who ar(' dispo
ed to believe them. No Jlliracle has ever 
been perforn1ed before an assenlblage of spectators 
capable of testing its reality. N either uneducated 
people, nor even men of the world, have the requisite 
capacity; great precautions are needed, and a long 
habit of scientific research, Have ,ve not seen men of 
the ,,?orld in our o"
n time become the dupes of the 
most childish and absurd illusions? And if it be cer- 
tain that no contenlporary miracles will bear investiga- 
tion, is it not possible that the miracles of the past, 
were we able to examine into thelll in detail, would be 
found equally to contain an element of error? It is 
not in the nanle of this or that philosophy, it is in the 
name of an experience which never varies, that we 
banish miraelcs from history. ,"\r e do not say a miracle 
is impossible-we say ouly that no miracle has ever 
yet been proyed. IJ6t a worker of miracles come for- 
ward to-morrow with pretensions serious enough to 
deserve examination. Let us suppose him to announce 
that he is able to raise a dead man to life. What ,yould 
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be done? A comluit.tee ,vould be appointed cOlnposed 
of physiologists, physicians, chemists, and persons 
accustolued to exact investigation; a body "rould then 
be selected which the cOlnmittee would assure itself 
,niS really dead; and a place ,vould be choscn ",here 
the experiment ,vas to take place, Every precaution 
,yould be taken to lea \'e no opening for uncertainty; 
and if, under those conditions, the restoration to life 
,\ras effected, a probability "rould be arrived at, which 
,vonld he alnlost equal to certainty. An experiInent, 
hoy\'''ever, should always adIl1it of being repeated, \'That 
a Inan has done once he should be able to do again ; 
Rnd in miracles there can be no q uestioll of ease or 
difficulty. The perforn1er ,,'ould be requested to re- 
p0ut the operation under other circlunstanCÐs upon other 
bodies; and if he succeeded on every oecasion, two 
points 'would be established: first, that there Inay be 
in this world such things as supernatural operations; 
and, secondly, that the power to perforI'll theu1 is dele- 
gated to, or belongs to, particular persons, 
ut who 
does not pcrceiyc that no nlÏracle was ever performed 
under such conditions as the
e r ' 
,,-r e have quoted this passage because it expre
ses 
,yith extreme precil'3ion and clearness the COl111nOll-ben:sc 
principle which ,,-e apply to all supcrnatural stories of 
our own time, ,yhich l)rotestant theologians C1nploy 
agaiIu
t the ,,,hole cycle of Catholic luiraeJcs, and ,vhich 

I. }tcnan is only carrying to its logical conclusions in 
applying to the history of our I
ord, if the Gospels are 
tried by the lllere tests of historical l
t'iticism. Tho 
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Gospels themselyes tell us why}I. Renan's conditions 
were never sa tisfied. 
Iiracles ,vere not displa yed in 
the presence of sceptics to establish scientific truths. 
'\;"hen the adulterous generation sought after a sign, 
the sign 'YUs not given; nay, it is even said that in the 
presence of unbelief, our IJord ""as not able to ,,"ork 
miracles, But science has less respect for that un- 
doubting and subrnissive ,villingness to believe; and it 
is quite certain that if ,ve attmnpt to establish the truth 
of the New r:restament OIl thc principles of Palpy-if 
,vith l)rofes
or Jowett' ,ve interpret the Bible as any 
othcr book,' the elcn1ent of miracle ,vhich has eva.. 
porated froni the entire surface of human history will 
not JUailltain itself in the sacred ground of the Gospels, 
and the facts of Chri:stianity ,,,ill Juelt in our hands like 
a sno\v-ball, 
K othing less than a miraculous history can sustain 
the credibility of miracles, and nothing could be more 
likely, if reyclation be a reality and not a dream, than 
that the history containing it should be saved in its 
composition fro111 the intcl'luixture of hUlnan infirmity. 
This is the position in ,vhich instinct long ago taught 
Protestants to entrench themselves, and where alone 
they can hope to hold their ground: once established 
in these lines, they \vere safe and unassailable, unless it 
could be demonstrated that any fact VI' facts related in 
the Bible 'were certainl r untrue. 
N or ,,
ould it be necessary to say any more upon the 
subject. Those ,vbo believed Christianity ,vould admit 
the assumption; those who disbelieved Christianity 
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would repudiate it. The argulllent would be narrowed 
to that plain and single issue, and the elaborate t.rea- 
tises upon external evidence would cease to bring 
discredit upon the cause by their feebleness. Unfor- 
tunately-and this is the true secret of our present dis- 
tr
ctions-it seems certain that in some 'way or other 
this belief in inspiration itself requires to be revised. 
We arc compelled to examine more precisely ,vhat w'e 
mean by the "'ord, The account of the creation of 
nUln and the ,,'orid ,vhich is giyen in Genesis, and 
,,'hich is nlnde by St Paul the basis of his theology, 
has not yet been reconciled "Tith facts 'which seience 
kno,vs to be true. Death ,,-as in the ".orld before 
Adam's sin, and unless .Adam's age be thrust back to a 
distance which no ingenuity can torture the letter of 
Scripture into recognizing, lTICn anel WOTI1Cn livcd and 
died upon the earth ,,-hole millenniums before the Eye 
of Sacred History listenec1 to the te111ptation of tho 
snake. Neither has any such deluge as that frOll1 which, 
according to the received interpretation, the ark sayed 
Noah, swept oyer the globe within the hUlluul period. 
"... e are told that it ,vas not God's purpose to anticipate 
the natural course of disco,ery: as the stor
T of the 
creation ".as ,vritten in human language, so the df'tails 
of it may ha\e been adapted to the e.xi
ting state of 
hUJ11an knowledge, The Bible, it is 
aid, 'nls not in- 
tendcù to teach men science, but to tcach them what 
".as necessary for the moral training of their souls. It 
may be that this is true. Spiritual grace affccts the 
moral character of men, but leaves th{'ir intellect unim- 
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proved. The most religious men are as liable as atheists 
to ignorance of ordinary facts, and inspiration may be 
only infallible when it touches on truths necessary to 
salvation. But if it be so, there are many things in 
the Bible ,vhich must beconle as uncertain as its geology 
or its astrollonl y, There is the long secular history of 
the J e,,,ish people, Let it be once established that 
there is room for error anywhere, and we have no 
security for the accuracy of this history. The in- 
spiration of t.he Bible is the foundation of our whole 
belief; and it is a grave lnatter if ,ve are uncertain to 
,vhat extent it reaches, or how nluch and wha.t it guar- 
antees to us as true. "r e cannot live on probabilities. 
'fhe faith in ,yhich we Call Ii \"e bravely and die in 
peace mu
t be a certainty, so far as it professes to be a 
faith at all, or it is nothing, It Inay be that all intel- 
lectual efforts to arrive at it are in yain; t.hat it is 
given to those to '\ThOnl it. is giycn, and withheld fronl 
those fronl ,yhonl it is "rithheld, It may be that the 
existing belief is undergoing a silent I11odification, like 
those to 'v hich the dispensations of religion have been 
successively subjected; or, again, it may be that to the 
crced as it is already established there is nothing to be 
added, and nothing any l110re to be taken from it. At 
this Inonlent, however, the most vigorous minds appear 
lcast to see their way to a conclusion; and notwith- 
standing all the school and church building, the ex- 
tended episcopate, and the religious ne,"'spapers, :.1 
general doubt is coming up like a thunderstorrn against 
the wind, and blackening the sky. Those ,,,ho cling 
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most tenaciously to the faith in ,vhich they w'ere 
educated, yet confe
s the}n
el yes perplexed. They 
kno\v what they believe; but ,vhy they believc it, or 
"Thy they should require others to believe, they cannot 
tell or cannot agree. Between the authority of the 
Church and the authority of the Bible, the te
tinlony 
of hist.ory and the testilnony of the Spirit, the ascer- 
tained facts of science and the contradictory facts which 
SCeJll to be revealed, the minds of Hlon are tossed to and 
fro, harassed by the changed att.itude in which scientific 
investigation has placecl us all towards accounts of 
supernatural occurrences. "Ve thrust the subject 
aside; ,vo take refuge in practical ,vork; we believe, 
perhaps, that the situation is .desperate, and hopeless of 
improyement; we I'efuse to let the question be f1is- 
turbed. But we cannot escape froln our shadow', and 
the spirit of uncertainty will haunt the ,vorld like an 
une{lsy ghost, till we take it by the throat like men, 
",Ve return then to the point froIll \vhich we set out. 
The time is past t()l' repression. Dèspotism has done 
its ,vork; but the day of dE'
potisnl is gone, and the 
only remedy is a full and fair iuycstigation. Things 
will never right theln
elvcs if t.hey are let alo11p, It 
is idle to Hay poace when there is no peace; and the 
concealed impo:-5thlune is more dangerous than an open 
wound, The law in thi
 country has postponed our 
trial, but cannot save U
 fronI it; ana the que
tions 
which hi..t\ e agitated the Continent are agitating us at 
last.. Th
 stllrlcut ,vho twenty year
 ago ,vas contented 
with the Greek and Latin fathers and the -\.nglican 
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divines, llO'V reads E,vald and Renan. The Church 
authorities still refuse to look their difficulties in t.he 
face: they prescribe for u1üntal troubles the establi
hed 
doses of Paley and Pearson; they refuse dangerous 
questions as sinful, and tread the round of COBUllon- 
place in placid comfort. But it ,viII not avail. Their 
pupils grow to nlanhood, and fight the battle for tLmn.. 
selves, unaided by those ,vho ought to havo stood by 
thenl in their trial, and could not or ,,
ollhl not, antI 
the bittcrne

 of thuse conflicts, and the end of 1110st ()f 
theln in heart-broken uncert.ainty or carele
s indiffer- 
ence, is too notorious to all who Cltre to kno,vabout 
such things. 
"r c cannot aflord year after year to be distracted 
wi.th the tentative sccpticiðln of essayists and revie,vers. 
In a healthy condition of public opinion such a book as 
Bishop Colenso's would have pasbed unno1 iced, ur rather 
,vould neyer have been 'written, for the difficulties with 
,vhich it deals ,,,ould have been long ago met and dis- 
posed of. 'Vhcn questions rose in the early and n1Íddle 
a.ges of the Church, they 'were decided by councils of 
tbe 'wisest: thoBe best able to judge nlet together, and 
compared their thoughts, and conclusions were arriycd 
at ,,
hich indh-iduals could accept and act upon. At 
the beginning of the English Reformation, when Pro- 
testant doctrine was struggling for reception, and the 
old belief ,vas merging in the new, the country was 
deliberately held in formal suspense. Protestants and 
Catholics ,vere set to preach on alternate Sundays in 
the same pulpit; subjects were discusfled freely in the 
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ears of the people; and at last, when all had been said 
on both sides, Convocation and Parlianlent eIlloodied 
the result in formulas. Councils '\vill no longer answer 
the purpose: the clergy hnve no longer a superiority of 
intellect or cultiyation; and a conference of prelates 
froln all parts of Christendoln, or eyen from all depart- 
ments of the English Church, ,vould not present an 
edifying spectacle, ParliaIllellt n1ay no longer meddle 
with opinions unlcss it be to untie the chains \vhich it 
forged three ccnturies ago, Rut better than councils, 
better than sernlons, better than }>arliament, is that 
free discussion through a free press which is the fittest 
instrument for the discovery of truth, and the 11l0st 
effectual means for preserving it, 
'Ve shall be told, perhaps, that we (:ire beating the 
air-that the press is free, and that all men nlay and 
do ,vrite ".hat they please, Ii is not so. Discussion 
is not free tSO long as the clergy who take an)' side out 
one are liable to be prosecuted and depri,'ed of their 
Illcans of liying; it is not free su IOJlg as the' cxprl':--
ioll 
of doubt is considered as a sin by public opinion and as 
a cri1l1e by the law, So far are we froul free discussion, 
thai the world is not yet agreed that a free discussion 
is dcsirable; and till it be so agreed, the substantial 
intelJect of the country will not thruw itself into the 
question. The battle will continue to be fought by 
out
idcr
, who suffice to disturb a repose which ther 
cannot restore; and that collective voieo of the nationuJ 
understanding, which alone can gi, (' back to 11:-\ a peace- 
ful and assured conviction, \villllot be heard. 
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T HE spirit of criticism is not the spirit of religion. 
The spirit of criticism is a questioning spirit; the 
spirit of religion is a spirit of faith, of hunlility and sub- 
mISSIon. Other qualities may go to the fonnntion of a 
religious character in the highest and grandest sense of 
the word; but the virtues which religious teachers nlo
t 
generally approve, ,vhich Blake up the ideal of a Catholic 
suint., which the Catholic and all other Churches et\- 
deavour most to cultiyatc in their children, are those of 
passiyc and loyal obedience, a dcyotion 'without reserve 
or qualification; or to use the technical,vord, 'a spirit 
of teachableness.' ...\ rcligious education is most sue.. 
cessful when it has fornled a nlind to which difficulties 
are ,velcome as an opportunity for the triunlph of faith 
-which regards doubts as ten1ptations to be resisted 
like the suggestions of sensuality, and ,vhich alike in 
action or opinion follows the path prescribed to it with 
affectionate a.nd unhesitating confidence. 


1 Fraser's Magazine, J 864. 
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To men or WOlnen of the tender ond sensitive piety 
which is produced by t)uch a training, an inqniry into 
the grounds of its faith appears shocking and profane. 
To demand an explanation of anlbiguities or J11y:-;teries 
of which they have been accustonled to think only upon 
their knees, is as it were to challenge .the Ahnighty to 
explain His ways to His creatures, and to refuse obedi- 
ence unless hunlan presumption has been fir
t gratified. 
Undoubtedly, not in religion only, but in any 
branch of human kno,vledge, teachablcnesR is the con- 
dition of growth. "T e augur ill for t.he future of the 
youth ,vho /Sets his own judgment against that of bis 
instructors, and refuses to believe what cannot be at 
once made plain to him. Yet again the ,vise instructor 
will not lightly d
('ourage questions" h1ch are pron1pted 
by an intelligent desire of knuw1edge, That an unin- 
quiring submission produces characters of great and 
varied beauty, that it has inspired the luost t-;plendid 
acts of endurance ,vhich have given a lustre to hUlnanity, 
no one will venture to deny, A genial faith is one of 
tbat group of qualities whicb corunlend themselves Illost 
to the young, the generous, and the euthu:'\iastic-to 
those 'whose native and original nobleness has suffered 
least froDl contact with the ".orld-which b.elong rather 
to the iInaginatioll than the reason, and t)tand related 
to truth through the emoti011R rather than through the 
sober calculationt) of probability_ It is akin to loyalty, 
to enthusiasm, to hero-'Yor
hip, to that deep affection 
to a person or a cau
e which cun bee 110 fault in what it 
loves. 
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'Belief:' says )Ir Sewell, 'is a virtue; doubt is tl 
sin.' Iago is nothing if not critical; and the sceptical 
spirit-del. Gei8t del' stet8 rernient-,vhich is satisfied 
,vith nothing', ,vhich sees iG everything good the seed 
of evil, and the weak spot in every great cause or nature, 
has been made the special characteristic-,ve all feel 
wit.h justice-of the deviL 
And yet this devotedness or devotion, this reverenco 
for authority, is but one elûnlûnt of excellence. To 
reverence is good; but on the one condition thut the 
object of it be a thing ,\<.hich deserves reyerence; and 
the necessary cornplelnent, the security that we are not 
bestowing our best affections ,vhere they should not be 
given, must be looked for in sonle quality ,vhich, if less 
attractive, is no less essential for our true ,velfat'e, To 
prove all things-to try the spirits ,vhether they be or 
God-is a duty laid upon us by the highest authority; 
and what is called progress in human things-religiou
 
as well as material-has been due uniformly to n dis- 
satisfaction ,vith them as they are, Every ad vance in 
science, eyery improvmuent in the cOllilnand of the 
lnechanical forces of nature, every step in political or 
social freedoln, has risen in the first instance frolll an 
act of scepticism, from an uncertainty 'whether the 
formulas, or the opinions, or the government, or the 
received practical theories were absolutely perfect; or 
,,,hether beyond the circle of received truths t.here 
n1Ïght not lie something broader, deeper, truer, and 
thus better deserving the acceptance of mankind, 
Submit;siveness, humilityþ obedience, prodllce if Ull- 
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corrected, in politics a nation of slaves) whose baseness 
be.comes an incentive to tyranny; in religion, they 
produce the con
ecration of falsehood, poperies, im- 
nlaculate conceptions, ,vinking ilnages, and the con 
fessional. The spirit of inquiry if left to itself becomes 
in like manner a disease of uncertainty, and ternlinates 
in universal scepticism, It seenlS us if in a. healthy 
order of things, to the ,villingness to believe thero 
should be chained as its inseparable cOJnpallion a 
jealousy of deception; and there is no lesson more 
inlportant for serious persons to inlpress upon th('m- 
sch-es than that each of the
e ternperaments Inust learn 
to tolerate the other; faith accepting fronl reason the 
sanction of its service, ana reason receiving in return 
the ,yarnl pulsations of life. The hvo principles exist 
tog
ther in the higLest natures; and the man 'who in 
the be
t scn
c of the word is ùc,.out, is also tho ]uost 
cautioll:-; to WL01lL or to what he pays his ùevotion. 
..Among the nlultitude, the uuits (Jf which arc each 
inadequate ancI inc01uplete, the eIC]no11ts are dispro- 
portionately ulixed ; sOlne lllen are }nll11ble und diflident, 
smne are sceptical a11d iuquil'ing; yet both are filling 
a. place in the great intellectual CCOl10111Y; both con. 
tribute to nlakc up the sunl and proportion of qualities 
which are required to hold the balance eycn; and 
neither party is entitled to say to the other, ( Stand by; 
I mn holier than thou.' 
And as it is ,vith individualR, so is it also with 
'whole periods and cycles. l'or centuries together the 
believing spirit held undisputed sovereignty; and thf'se 
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were what are called' ages of faith ' ages, that is, in 
which the highe
t busincss of the intellect was to pray 
rather than to investigato; when for oyery unusual 
phenomenon a supernatural cause was instinctivcly 
assumed; ,yh{\ll wonders were credible in proportion to 
their magnitude; and theologians, with easy cOIDllland 
of belief, added miracle to Iniracle and piled dog-Ina 
upon dognlèL Then the tide changed; a fresh era 
opened, which in the eyes of those ,vho considered the 
old system the only right one, was the letting loose 
of the impersonated spirit of evil; ,,,hen profane eyes 
were looking their idols in the face; ,vhen men were 
saying to the Iniraculolls ilnages, 'Yon are but stone 
and ,vood,' and to the piece of bread, 'You are but 
dust as I am dust;' and tho11 the huge mediæval 
fabric crumbled do,yn ill ruin, 
All fornls of thought, all objects of devotion, are 
made thus liable to perpetual revision, if only that 
belief shall not petrify into habit, but remain tho 
reasonable conviction of a reasonable soul. The change 
of times and the change of cOllcli tiolls change also the 
appearance of things which in thelnselves are the same 
which they always were. :Facts supposed once to be 
as fixed as the stars nlelt into fiction. A closer ac- 
quaintance ,vith the phenomena of experience has 
reyealed to us the action of forces before undreamt of 
,vorking throughout nature with unerring uniformity; 
and to the mediæval stories of magic, 'witchcraft, or the 
miracles of saints, we are thus placcd in a new relation. 
The direct evidence on ,vhich such stories wer.e received 
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ay renulin uniulpaired, but it no longer produces the 
saUle conviction. Eyen in ordinary hUllwn t.hings 
where the evidence is lost-as in some of our own State 
t.rials, and "There ,ve know only that it was 
uch fiS 
brought conviction to judges, juricH, and parlialnent
- 
historians do not hesitate to call t.heir verdicts into 
question, thinking it more likely that "Thole mas..;es of 
111en should haye been led. away by passion or fraud or 
co,yardicc than that this or that particular eri]lle Rhould 
have been conullittecl, That "
e often go beyond our 
office and exaggerate the value of our Dew criteria of 
truth may be possible enough; but it is no less certain 
that this is the tendency of modern thought, Our 
own age, like every age which hus gone before it, 
judges the yalue of testinlony, not by itself ]nerely, but 
by the degree to ,,-hich it corre
ponds with our own 
senso of the la"Ts of probability; and we consider 
events probable or improbable by the habit of n1Ïnd 
,,'hich is the result of our gcncl'lìl knowleòge and 
culture. To the Catholic of the ]nicldlt
 ages u n1Ïracle 
,ntH luore likely than not; and" hcn he ,vas told that 
a 1niraclc had been worked, he believcd it a
 he ,,
ould 
have belicvcd had he been told that a shower of rain 
had fallen, or t.hat the night fi'ost had killed tho huds 
upon his fruit trce
, ] f hi
 ("attle dic.l, he found the 
causo ill tIle malice of 
atan or the c,'il P) c of f! ,,'itch ; 
and if two or more witne:-.!!:'os could have been found to 
swear that they had heard an old WOJna.n curse him, she 
,vould ha va been burnt for a sorceress. The man of 
SCIence, on the other hand, kno,vs nothing of witches 
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and sorcerers; ,vhen he can find a natural cause he 
refuses to entertain the possibility of the intervention 
of a cause beyond nature; and thus that very element 
of marvel ,vhich to the nlore superstitious teJuperanlent 
was an evidence of truth. becollles to the better in- 
formed a cause of suspicion, 
So it has been that throughout history, as bet,veen 
individuals al1l0ng ourselves, "re trace t,vo habits of 
thought, one of ,,
hich has given us churches, creeds, 
and the knowledge of God; the other has giyen us 
freedom and science, ha" pruned the luxuriance of 
ilnaginative reverence, and rmninds piety of ,vhat it is 
too ready to forget-that God is truth, Yet, essential 
as they are to one another, each keeps too absolutely to 
the circle of its own convictions, and, but half able to 
recognize the merit of principles ,vhich are alien to its 
own, regards the other as its natural enemy. 
To the "Tarm and enthusiastic pietist the inquirer 
appears as a hater of God, an inveterate blasphemer of 
holy things, soiling with rude and insolent hands what 
ought only to be hunlbly adored. The saint 'when he 
has the power calls the s,yord to his aid, and in his zeal 
for ,vhat he calls the honour of God, Dlakes ,val' upon 
such people ,vith steel and fire. The innovator, on the 
other hand, kno,ving that he is not that evil creature 
which his rival represents him as being, kno,ving that 
he too desires only truth-first suffers, suffers in rough 
times at stake and scaffold, suffers in our own later 
days in good name, in reputation, in worldly fortune; 
and as tl!e "Thirlig-ig of time brings round his turn of 
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triumph, takes, in Frf'nch revolutions and such other 
:fits of n1adness, his o,,-n period of wild revenge, The 
service of truth is made to appear as one thing, the 
service of God as another; and in that fatal separation 
religion dishonours itself with unayailing enlnity to 
,,-hat nevertheless it i
 cOlllpelled at last to accept in 
hUlniliation; and science, 'welcolning the character 
,,-hich its advcrsary flings upon it, turns a,vay ,,,ith 
answering hostility from doctrines ,,-ithout which its 
own highest achieyclnents are but pyramids of ashes. 
Is this antagollisln a l
nv of hUlnanity? ...1s man- 
kind 1110\"e upwards through the ascending circles of 
progress, is it for ever to be with them as with the 
globe ,,-hich they inhabit-of which one hemisphere is 
perpetually dark? lIa,e the lessons of the Reform- 
ation been thro".n away? Is knowledge always to 
advance under the ban of Religion? Is faith neyer to 
cease to dread inyestigation? Is science chiefly to 
yalue each ne,v discovery as a yictol'Y gained over its 
rival? Is the spiritual,vorld to revolve eternally upon 
an axis of ,yhich the t,vo poles are materialis1l1 and 
superstition, to be buried in their alternate occultations 
in periods of utt
r darkness, or lifted into an icy light 
where there is neither life nor warIllth !' 
How it Illay be in the renlotc future it is idle to 
guess; for the 1>rese11t the signs are not hopeful. ,V c 
are arrived vi:-:iLly at one of those recurring times ,vhen 
the aCCOUll ts are called in for audit; when 1 he title- 
deeds are to be looked through, and established opinions 
again tested. I t is a process which has been repeated 
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more than once in the ,vorld' s history; the last occa.sion 
and greatest being the Reforn::.atioll of the sixteeenth 
century; and the experience of that matter might have 
satisfied the lTIOst timid that truth has nothing to fear; 
and that religion emerges out of such trials stronger 
and brighter than before. Yet Churclnnen haye not 
profited by the experience; the pulpits and the re- 
ligious press ring again ,vith the old shrieks of 
sacrilege; the machinory of the law courts is set 
creaking on its rusty hinges, and denunciation and 
anathema in the old style take the place of reasoning. 
It ,vill not answer; and the ,vorst danger to 'v hat is 
really true is the want of 'wisdom in its defenders, The 
language which we son1otÏ1nes hear about these things 
seems to imply that ,vhile Christianity is indisputably 
true, it cannot stand neyertheless without bolt and 
shackle, as if the Author of our faith had left the 
evidence so ,veak that an honest inyestigation ,yould 
fail to find it. 
Inevitably, the altered relation in ,vhieh 1l1odern 
culture places the minds of all of us towards the super- 
natural, ,vill compel a reconsideration of the grounds 
on 'which the acceptance of n1Ïracles is required. If 
the English learned clergy had faith as a grain of 
Inustard seed, they ,vonld be the first to take possession 
of the field; they ,vonld look the difficulty in the face 
fearlessly and frankly, and we should not be tossing as 
we are no,v in an ocean of uncertainty, ignorant 
whether, if things seem obscure to us, the fault is with 
our intellects or our hearts. 
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It might have been that Providence, anticipating 
the effect produced on dead testinloll y by tinle and 
change, had raised religion into a higher sphere, and 
had appointed on earth a living and visible authority 
which could not err-guided by the Holy Spirit into 
truth, and Divinely sustained in the possession of it. 
Such a body the Ronutn Oatholic Ohurch conceives 
itself to be; but in breaking a"ray Ú'mll its cOIlununion, 
Protestant Christians have declared their convictioll 
that neither the Ohurch of ROIne, nor they themsclves, 
nor any other body of lllen on earth, are exempt from 
a liability to error. It is no longer cOIllpetpnt for the 
Anglican conlffiunion to say that a doctrine or a fact is 
true because it forIns a part of their teaching, bccause 
it has come do\yn to theln from antiquity, and because 
to deny it is sin. Transubstantiation came do\vn to the 
fathers of the Reformation fì'OJll antiquity j it ,vas 
received and insisted upon by the Catholic Church of 
Ohristendom; yet nevertheless it ,vas flung out from 
among us as a lie and an offence. The theory of the 
Divine authority of the Ohurch "
as abandoned in the 
act of Protestantism thrce centuries ago; it \yas the 
central principle of that great revolt that the establish- 
ment of particular opinions ,vas no guarantee for their 
truth; and it becomes thus our duty as well as our 
right to examine l}eriodically uur intellectual defcnces, 
to abandon IJositions which the alteration of tÎIne Blakes 
untenable, and to adlnit and invite into the service of 
the sanctuary the full cst light of advancing kno\yledge. 
Of all positions the most fatally suicidal for Protestants 
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to occupy is the assumption, which it is competent for 
Roman Catholics to hold, but not for theIn, that heliefs 
once sanctioned bv the Church are sacreJ, and that to 
inlpugn theln is not error but crinlc, 
,,\Yith a hope, then, that this reproach lllay be taken 
away from us; that, in this nlost 'wealthily-elldo"Ted 
Church of England, ,vhere so many of the DIOst gifted 
and 1l10st accmnplished lllen 
unol1g us are Inaintained 
in "Tell-raid leisure to attend to such things, ,ve nlay 
not be left any longer to grope our ,vay in the dark) 
the prcsent writer puts for,vard son1e few perplexities 
of ,vhich it "
onld be ,yell if English divinity contained 
a clearer solution than is found there. The laity, occu- 
pied in other matters, regard tbe clergy as the trustees 
of their spiritual interests; but in3s1nuch as the clergy 
tell them that tbe safety of their souls depends on the 
correctness of their opinions, they dare not close their 
eyes to the questions "Thich are being asked in louder 
and even louder tones; and they have a right to demand 
that they shall not. be left to t.heir o,vn unaided efforts 
to answer such quest.ions. "T e go to our appointed 
teachers as to our physicians 
 we say to them, "V e 
feel pain here, and here, and here: "re do not see our 
way, and ,ve require you to help us,' 
l\lost of these perplexitics are not ne,v: they \vera 
felt with the first beginnings of crit.ical inyestigation; 
but the fact. that t1;ley have been so many years before 
the 'world without being satisfactorily encountered 
makes the situation only the more serious. It is the 
more strange that. as tune passes on, Dnd divine after 
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divine is raised to honour and office for his theological 
services, we should find only when we turn to their 
wTitings that loud pron1ises end in no perf0l'1n311Ce; 
that the chief object ,yhich they set before thenlsel,-es 
is to avoid difficult ground; and that the points on 
.which ,YO 1110St cry out for satisfaction are passed over 
in silence, or are disposed of with ineffectual COlllIDon- 
places. 
'Yith a temperan1ent constitutionally religious, and 
,,-ith an instinctive sense of the futility of theological 
controversies, the English people have long kept the 
enemy at bay by pa:ssiye repugnance. To the well- 
conditioned English layman the religion in ,vhich he 
has been educated is part of the law of the land; the 
truth of it is assuHled in the first principles of his per- 
sonal and social existence; aud attacks on the credi- 
bility of his sacred books he has regarded ,vith the 
same iInpatience and di
dain ,vith 'which he treats 
speculations on the rights of property or the COllIHon 
maxilns of right and ,yrong, Thus, while the inspira- 
tion of the Bible has heen a subject of discussion for a 
century in Germany, IIollulld, and France; ,,-hile eyen 
in the desolate villages in the heart of Spain the priest
 
find it necessary to placard the church ,valls with 
cautions against rationalislll, ]
llgland hitherto has 
escaped the trial; and it is only ,yithin a very few 
years that the note of speculation has cOl11pelled our 
deaf ears to listen, That it has COlliC at last is less a 
matter of surprise than that it should have Lcen so long 
d.elaJeù; and though :slow to moye, it is likely that so 
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serious a people will not now rest till they have settled 
the matter for then1selves in some practical ,yay. 'Ve 
are assured that if the truth be, as ,ye are told, of vital 
moment-vital to all alike, wise and foolish, educated 
and uneducated-the road to it cannot lie through any 
very profound inquiries. "\Ve refuse to believe that 
every labourer or mechanic must balanoo arduous his- 
torical probabilities anù come to a just conclusion, under 
pain of danlnation. \Ve are satisfied that these poor 
people are not placed in so cruel a dilen11nu, Either 
these abstruse historical questions are open questions, 
and ,ve are not obliged under those penalties to hold a 
definite opinion upon theIn, or else there must. be some 
g-eneral principle acce
sible and easily intelligible, by 
which the details can be 
nn1marily disposed of. 
"r e shallllot be much n1Í
taken, perhaps, if we say 
that the view of nìost educateJ. English laymen at 
present is sOIllething of this kind. They are aware 
that many questions may be asked, difficult or inlpossi- 
bIe to alls,ver 
ati:sfactorily, about the creation of the 
world, the flood, and generally on the historical portion 
of the Old Testament; but they suppose that if the 
authority of the Gospel history can be ,veIl ascertained, 
the rest may and must be taken for granted. If it be 
true that of the nlira0ulous birth, life, death, and resur- 
rection of our Lord, ,ve have the evidence of two evan- 
gelists ,vho ,yere eye-witnesses of the facts ,vhich they 
relate, and of two others who wrote under the direction 
of, or upon the authority of, eye-witnesses, we can 
afford to dispense with merely curious inquiries. The 
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subordinate parts of a Divine economy ,vhich culminated 
in so stupendous a mystery may well be as marvellous 
as itself; and it may be assumed, "Te think, with no 
great want of charity, that those ,vho doubt the truth 
of the Old Testament extend their incredulity to the 
New; t.hat the point of their disbelief, towards which 
they are trenching their way through the weak places 
in the Pentateuch, is the Gospel narrative itself.! 
'Vhatever difficulty there nlay be in proving the ancient 
Hebre,v books to be the ,york of the writers ,vhose names 
they bear, no one would have cared to challenge their 
genuineness who was thoroughly convinced of the 
resurrection of our Lord. And the real object of these 
speculations lies open before us in the now notorious 
work of 
I. Renan, which is shooting through Europe 
with a rapidity which recalls the era of Luther. 
To the question of the authenticity of the Gospels, 
therefore, the common ::;ense of Englishmen has instinct- 
ively turned. If, as English commentators confidently 
tell us, the Gospel of St }'Iatthew, such as we now pos- 
se
s it, is undoubtedly the work of the publican ,,,ho 
followed our Lord from the receipt of cu
torn, and 
remained with Him to be a witness of His a::,ccnsion; jf 
St J ohl1's Gospel was written by the beloyed disciple 
who lay on Jesus' breast at supper; if the other two 
"Tere indeed the composition of the cornpanions of St 
Peter and St Paul; if in these four Gospels we have 
independent accounts of our Lord's life and passion, 


1 I do not øpeuk of individuals; 1 6})eak of t Idmcy 
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mutually confirnling each other; and if it can be proved 
that they e
isted and ,yere received as authentic in the 
first century of the Christian Church, a stronger Inan 
than 1\1, Renan will fail to shake the hold of Christianity 
in England. 
"... e put the question hypothetically, not as meaning 
to suggest the fact a'3 uncertain, but being - as the 
Inatter is of infinite moment-being, as it were, the 
hinO"e on \vhich our faith de I 1ends, \ve are forced beyond 
o . 
our office to trespass on ground which wo leave u
ually 
to professional theologians, and to tell the1TI plainly 
that there are difficulties ,vhich it is their busine
s to 
clear up, but to ,yhich, with ,yorsc than inlprndence, 
they close their own ('ye
, und deliberutely endeavour 
to }<eep thenl fronl ours. SOIne of these it is the object 
of this paper to point out, \vith an earnest hope that 
Dean Alford, or Dr I
llicott, or some other comp
tent 
clergyman, may earn our gratitude by telling us what 
to think about them, Setting aside their duty to UB, 
they will find frank dealing in the long run their wisest 
policy. The conservative theologians of England have 
ca.rried silence to the point of indiscretion. 
Looking, then, to the three first Gospels, usually 
called the Synoptic aI, we are encountered ilnnlediately 
with a relnarkable common element \vhich runs through 
them all-a resemblance too peculiar to be the result of 
accident, and impossible to reconcile with the theory 
that the writers were independent of each other. It is 
not that general similarity which we should expect in 
different accounts of the same 8Cenes and events, but 
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amidst many differences, a broad vein of circumstantial 
identity extending both to substance and expression. 
.And the iùen ti ty is of se\yeral kinds. 
I. ..Although the three evangelists relate each of 
theIn some things peculiar to themseh"e
, and although 
betw'een theJn there are some striking divergencies-as, 
for instance, between the account of our I..orù's mira- 
culous birth in St l\Iatthe\v and St liuke, and in the 
absence in St 
rark of any nlention of the miraculous 
birth at all-nevertheless, the body of the story is 
essentially the same. Out of those words and actions- 
so many, that if all ,vere related the world itself could 
not contain the books that should be \vrittcn-thc three 
evangelists select for the nlost part the S
lllle; the sanIe 
parables, the same miracle
, and, nlore or less conlplete, 
the same addre::,..,es, 'Yhcn the nlaterial from \\yhich to 
selept was so abundant-ho\v abundant we ha'''e but to 
turn to the fourth evangelist to sce--it is at least singu- 
lar that three writers should have made so nearly the 
same choice, 
II. But this is not all. Not only are the things 
related t.he snme, but the language in \vhich they are 
expressed is the same. Sometimes the resemblance is 
such as \vould have arisen had the evangelists been 
translating from a COlnnlon ùOC1Unel1t in another lan- 
guage. SometinIC's, and nlost frequently, there is an 
absolute verbal identity; 
entences, paragraphs, long 
passages, are word for word the very same; a few 
expressions have been slightly varied, a particle trans- 
posed, a tense or a case altered, but the differences being 
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no greater than would arise if a number of persons werp 
to ,vrite from memory some common passages which 
they l{lle"
 abnost by heart, That there should have 
been this idcntity in the aecount of the lcord
 used by 
our Lord seClus at first sight no more than ,ve should 
expect, But it extends to the narrative as well; and 
with rcspect to the parables and discourses, there is thi" 
extraordinary feature, that whereas our Lord is sup- 
posed to have SPOkPIl in tbe ordinary language of 
Palestine, the rescJnblance behveen the evangelists is in 
the Grcek translation of them; and how unlikely it is 
that a nunlber of persons in translating from one 
language into another should hit by accident on the 
same expressioll:-5, the silupIc.>st experÌ1ncllt ,,,ill show. 
N o,,
, ,vaiving for a lUOJnent the inspiration of 1he 
Gospcl
; in terpretiug the Bil)le, to use )[1' J o,vet.t.'s 
canon, as anv other book, ,,,hat are ,,
c to conclude 
01 
frOJll phenon1ena of this kind:- 'Vhat in fact do ,ve 
concludc when ,ve encounter thC111 cbewhere r In the 
lives of the saint
, in the mOllki
h histories, there are 
many parallcl Cu:ses, A mediæval chronicler, ,vhen he 
found a story ,,-ell told by his predecessor, seldonl cared 
to recompose it; he transcribed the words as they 
stood into his own narrative, contented perhaps with 
Inaking a few trifling chan ges to add a finish or a polish. 
Sometimes t,yO chronicler:s borl'o,v fron1 a third, Thero 
is the saJne identity in lxtrticular cxpre

ion
, the 
aJne 
general re:seulblance, the stune diycrgence, as each Ï1u 
proves his original frolll his independcnt kno,vledge by 
addition or omission j but tho proce
s is so tranSDarent, 
VOL, 1. .7 
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that when the original is lost.. the existence of it can be 
inferred 'with certainty. 
Or to ta.ke n. nlore modern parallel-we must entreat 
our readcr
 to pardon any 
eeruing irreverence ,vhich 
1lH1Y appeal' in the comparison-if in the let.ters of the 
correspondents of three different ne\yslxlper8 ,yritten 
from ..AJnerÌca or Gcrlnany, ,ye "rere to read the sarne 
incidents told in the same langunge, surrounded it might 
be with mueh that \vas unlike, but ncycl'theless in them- 
selves identical, and related in ,voros which, do-wn to 
unusual and l'l'Iuarkable tCr1ns of expression, ",'ere 
exactly the srnne, \vhat :.-;hould we infer? 
Snppose, for instance, the description of a batt1('; if 
we \\.ere to find but a 
ingle paragraph in which two 
out ot' three corl'c
pollclents agreed verhally, ,ye 
hould 
regard it as a very 8trango coincidence, If all three 
agreed verbally, we should feel cf'rtain it was T110re than 
accident, If throughout their lettors tlterc 'was n rc- 
curring series of 
uch passages, no doubt 'would be left 
in the Inind of anyone that either the three correspond. 
cnts had seen each other's letters, or that each had 
had oef(Jl'l' hint 
OTne common narrative which he hud 
incoTl)ol'aÜ)d in his o\\-n account. It rnight bp doubtfUl 
,vhich of theso two explanations was the truc one; but 
that one or 01her of them 'was true, unl{'s
 
 e 
uppose a 
luiru('le, is a
 certain as any conclusion in human things 
can be certain nt all. The 8worn testimony of cye- 
,\.itllesses who had SCeli the letters so composed would 
add nothing to the weight of a proof which without 
their evidence would be overwhelming: aud were the 
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writers themselves, with their closest friends and com- 
panions, to swear that there had been no intercommuni- 
cation, and no story pre-existing of which they had 
nlade use, and that each had written úonâ fide froIn his 
own original observation, an English jury would sooner 
believe the whole party peljured than persuade them- 
selves that so extraordinary a coincidence would have 
occurred. 
Nor would it be difficult to ascertain from internal 
evidence 'which of the two possible interpretations was 
the real one. If the writers were nleH of evident good 
faith; if their storjes were in parts \videly different; if 
they made no allusion to each other, nor ever referred 
to one another as authorities; finally, if neither of 
thenl, in giving a different account of any mutter froIn 
that given by his cOTIlpanions, professed either to be 
supplying an omi8sÍon or correcting a mistake, then ,ve 
ijhould have little doubt t.hat they had theIllselves not 
communicated \vith each other, but ,vcre SUpplclfienting, 
each of theIn froIrl other sources of infornw.tion, a central 
n.arrative which all alike had before them. 
Ho,v far nlay we apply the parallel to the Synoptical 
Gospels? In one sense the inspiration lifts them above 
comparison, and disposes 8ununarily of critical pCI'.. 
plexities; there is no difficulty \\
hich rnay not be ex... 
plained by a miracle; and ill that aspect the points of 
disttgreement between these aecounts are more 8ul'prilSing 
than the similarities. It is on the disagreenlents in 
fact that the labours of commentators have chicfly beeD 
expended. Yet it is a question whether, on the \vhole, 
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inspiration does not leave unaffected the ordinary hunlan 
phenomena; and it is hard to suppose that \vhere the 
rules of judgment in 
rdinarr writings are so distinct, 
God \vould have thus purposely cast a stumbling-block 
in our "Tay, and contri\Ted a snare into \vhich our 
reason should nlÏslead us. That is harà to credit; yet 
that and nothing elðe \ve must believe if "Te refus(> to 
apply to the Gospel the same canons of criticisln 'which 
\vith other \vritings would be a guide so decisive. It 
Inay be assulned that the fac
s connected with theJn 
admit a natural explanation; and \ve arrive, therefore, 
at the sallle conclusion as before: that either t,vo of the 
evangelists borrow
d from the third, or else that there 
\V[tS some other gospel besides those \vhich are no"T 
extant; existing perhaps both in Hebrew and Greek- 
existing certainly in Greek-the fragments of \vhich are 
scattered up and down through 8t l\Iark, 8t )[atthe\v, 
and St Luke, in mas:-,es ðufficielltly large to be distinctly 
reeogniza ble. 
That at an early period in the Ohristian Ohurch 
nlany such Gospels existed, \ve kno\v certainly from the 
words of St IJuke. St Paul alludes to \vonls used by our 
lolaI'd \vhich are not nlentioncd by t:.
 e\ungelists, which 
he assulned neYel'thele
s to Le \vell kno\vn to his 
hearers, lIe spcak
, too, of an appearance of our Lord 
after IIis resurrection to fì ve hundred brethren; on 
\vhich the four GOf'pels are abo silent, It is indisput- 
able, therefore, that besides and antecedent to them 
there were other accounts of our Lord's life in use in 
the Christian Church. And indecd, what morc natural, 
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what more necessary, than that from the day on \vhich 
the apostles entered upon their public lnission, sonle nar- 
rative should have been dra\vn up of the facts which 
they were about to make kno\vn? Then as little as 
no\v could the imaginat.ion of men be trusted to relate 
accurately a story cmnposed of stupendous miracles 
wit.hout mistake or exaggeration; and their yery first 
step would have been to conlpose an account of what 
had passed, to \vhich thP
T could t'peak ,,'ith certainty, 
and which they could invest \"ith authoritative sanction. 
Is it not possible t.hen that the iùentical passages in the 
Synoptieal Gospels are the remains of sonlething of this 
kind, \vhich the eval)g('li
ts, in their later, fuller, Hnd 
more complete historie
, enlarged and expanded? The 
conjecture has been often ulade, and English COln- 
mentators have for the most part dislnissed it slight- 
ingly; not apparently being a\'
are that in rejecting 
one hypothesis they were bound to suggest another; or 
at least to admit that there ,,-as sonlething \vhich 
required explanation, though this particular suggestion 
did not seeln satisfactory. Yet if it \vere so, the 
external testimony for the truth of the Gospel history 
\yould be stronger than before. It w01J.ld anlount to the 
collective vie\y of the first congregation of Ohristians, 
who had aU inl1nediate and personal kno\vledge of onr 
Lord's miracles and death and resurrection. 
But perhaps the external history of the four Gospels 
may thro\v some light upon the question, if indeed \Vc 
can speak of light where all is a cloud of uncertainty 
It would seem as if the sources of Christianity, like the 
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roots of all other living things, were purposely buried 
in n1ystery, There exist 110 ancient writings whatever 
of such vast n10111ent to mankind of ,,'hich so little can 
be authentically kno"rn. 
The four Gospels, in the fOl'ln and under the names 
which they at present bear, becmne visible only \vith 
Ilist.inctncss towards the enù of the second century of 
the Christian era. Then it was that they assunled the 
authoritative position "rhich they have ever since 
1naintaincd, and ,vere selected by the Church out of the 
Jllany other then existing narratives as the snprmne and 
exclusive authorities for onr A.lord's life. Ircnmus is 
the first. of the Fathers in whose \\Titings they are found 
attributed by name to 8t 
Iatthe'Y, 8t l\Ial'k, 8t Luke, 
and 8t J ohu, That there ,yere four true evangelists, 
and that there could be neither 1nore nor less than four, 
Irenæus had persuaded hilllself because there ",.ere four 
'winds or spirits, and four divisions of the earth, for 
".hich the Church being universal required four cohln1ns; 
because the chernbinl had four faees, to each of \vhich 
an evaugelist corresponded; because four covenants had 
been given to Inankind-one before the ])e1uge ill..A..dmn, 
one after the D
lugo in Noah, the third in 
roses, the 
fourth and greatest in the New Tcshunent ; while again 
the TInDle of A<l:.nn ,vas cOlnposf'd of four letters, 1 t is 
not to he snppo:,cd that the intellects of those great 
1nen who converted thp ,,'orId to Christianity wcre 
sati:sfjed with arguments so Ï1nuginativc as these; they 
must baye bad other closer anù luore accurate grounds 
for their decision; but the luere elllploYJnent of such 
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figureR as evidence in an r sense, sho\,'s the enOl'nlOnS 
difference bet.,veell their modes of reasoning and ours, 
and illust.rates the difficulty of deciding at our present 
distance froln them ho,v far their conclusions were 
satisfactory. 
Of the GO:'ìpels Reparately the history is innnediately 
lost in legend, 
The first notice of a Gospel of St l\Iatt.hew is in the 
well-known ,,'ords of Papia:;, a \vriter ,vho in early life 
might have seen St John. The ,yorks of Papias are 
lost-a Inisfortune the lllore to be regretted because 
Eusebius speaks of him as a man of very linlited under- 
standing, 7TUVV ap.LKpò
 ròv 1 1 01)1'. U nderstandillg and 
folly are ,yords of undetermined lneaning; and when 
language like that of Irenæus could semn profound it 
is quite possible that Papias might have possessed 
commonplace faculties ,vhich would have been supremely 
useful to us. ..<.0\. surviving fragment of him says that 
8t l\Iatt he\v put together the discourses of our J.Jord in 
Hebre,,', and that every one interpI'et
d them as he 
could, Pa.ntænus, 
aid by Eusebius to have been another 
conteIllpOrary of the apostles, ,vas reported to have gone 
to India, to have found there a congregation of 
Christians ,vhich had been estahlished by St Bar- 
tholome"
, and to hav.e seen in use among them this 
Ifebre\y Gospel. Origcn repeat.s the story, which in 
his time had becoIne the universal Oatholic tradition, 
that St )Iatthe,v's "
as the first Go
pel, that it 'vas 
written in Hebrew, and that it was intended for the 
use of the Jewish converts. J erOine adds that it ,vas 
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unknown when or by ,,,LoIn it ,vas rendered into a 
Greek version. That ,vas all ,vhich the Church had to 
say; and ,vhat had becOlne of that Hebrew originaillo 
one could Ü-.ll. 
That there <,xisted a IIebrew Gospel in very early 
tilues is ,yell authenticated; there ,vas a Gospel called 
the Gospel of the ELionites or Nazarenes, of ,vhíeh 
Origen possessed a copy, and ,,
hich St Jpronle thought 
it ,vorth while to translate; this too is lost., and J erolne's 
translation of it also; 1)ut the negative evidence seems 
conclusi ve that it. ,vas not the lo
t Gospel of Sf, 
Iatthe'v, 
Had it been so it could not ha ye failed to be recognized, 
although fronl such accounts of it as have been pre- 
served, it posses:-;ed SOllle affinity ,vith St )Iatthew's 
Gospel. In one instance, indeed, it gave the right read- 
ing of a text which has perplexed orthodox COIll- 
lnentators,; and has induced others to Sl1Sp<,ct that tbat 
Gospel in its present fOl'l11 could 110t haye existed before 
the destruction of J erusalcIll. The Zachariah the son 
of Rarachiah said by St :l\Iatthew to have been slain 
between the teTllplp and the altar, is unknown to Old 
Testament history, while during the siege of J erusalClll 
a Zachariah the SOIl of ]3arachiah actually was killed 
exactly in the l1UUlller de
crib('d, J
ut in the Ebionitc 
Go
pel the san1C words arc found with this slight but 
important difference, that the ZÜchariah in question is 
there called the son of J ehoiaùah, and is at. once jdcnti- 
fied with the pel"SOn whu
e 111urder is related in the 
Second Bouk of Chl'oniclc
. The latcr translator of St 
Matthew had probably confused the DallIeS. 
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Of St 
Iark's Gospel the history is even more pro- 
foundly obscure. Papias, again the highest discover- 
able link of the Church tradition, says that St J\Iark 
accompanied St })eter to Rome as his interpreter; and 
that while there he ,vrote down what St Peter told hiIll, 
or ,vhat he could l'Clnenlbt'r 8t Peter to have said. 
Clen1(
nt of .L\.1exandria cnlarges the story, According 
to Clement, ,vhen St Peter ,,-a::, preaching at nOlne, the 
Christian congregation there requested 8t l\Iark to 
write a Gospel for tbeJn; St l\Ial'k cOluplied ,,-ithout 
acquainting St Petor, and 
t }Jetor ,vLen iufonned of it 
"Tas uncertain whether to give or ,vithhuld his sanction 
till his 111ind ,vas set at rest by a vision, 
Irelloous, on the other hand, says that 8t 
lark's 
"' 
Gospel ,vas not "Titten till after the de
lth of 8t 1>ete1' 
and St Paul. St Chrysostolll says tL
Lt after it ,vas 
,vritten St 
Iark ,,-cnt to Egypt and published it at 
.Alexandria; Epiphanius again, that the Egyptian ex- 
pedition ,vas undertakcn at the cxpress direction of St 
}>eter hiJllself. 
Thus the Church tradition is inconsistent with itself, 
and in all probability is nothing but a structure of air; 
it is bound up with the presence of St Peter at Rome; 
and the only ground for supposing that St Peter was 
ever at Ronle at all is tIle passage at the close of St 
Peter's }
irst Epistle, ,vhere it pleased the :Fathers to 
assume that the' Babylon' there spoken of JllUst have 
been the city of the Coosars. This paHsage alone, ,vith 
the ,vild stories (now known to havo originated in the 
misreading of an inscription) of St }>etcl"s conflict with 
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Simon ltlagus in the presence of the Ell1perOr, form 
together the light and uiry arches on \vhich the huge 
pretences of the Church of 11011le haye rea rea them- 
selves. If the Babylon of the Epistle 'vas Babylon on 
the Euphrate::;-and there is not the Blightest historical 
reason to suppose it t.o have been anything else-the 
story of the origin of St 
Iark'8 Gospel perishes 'with 
the legend to ,vhich it was illsppurably attaehccl by 
Church tradition, 
Of St J ohu's Go
pel we ao not propose to 
peak ir
 
this place; it fornls a subject by it
elf; and of that it 
is enough to Bay that the defects of external evidence 
,vhich undoubtedly exist seem oyel'borne by the over- 
\vhehning proofs of authenticity contained in the Gospel 
itself. 
The faint traditionary traces ,vhich infor]n us that 
St )Ia f thew and St ::\Iark were 8uppo
cd to have written 
Gospels fail us ,vith St Luke, The apostolic and the 
imnlediate]y post-apostolic Fathers neyer 11lention Luke 
as having ,vritten a history of our J.Jord at all, There 
,va
 indeeù a Gospel in u
e 
nnong the l'Iarcionites 
,,'hich rl'
CJllbl('cl that of St I./ukl', as the Gospel of t.he 
]
bionites re
eJubled that of St ::\Intthew, In both the 
one and the other there wa
 no lllentioll of our Lord's 
nlirnculou
 birth; and later writers uc('u
ed 1\fal'cion of 
having ]nutilated St Luke. :But apparl'ntly their only 
reason for thinking so was that tbe two GOf:pels ,,-ere 
like each other; and for all t.hat can be historically 
proved, the Gospel of the Marcionites may have been 
the older of the t,vo. 'Vn.at is \vunting externally, 
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ho".ever, is suppostd to be more than n1ade up by the 
language of 8t I--Juke himself. The Gospel ,yas evidently 
cmnposed in its present fonn by the smne person ".ho 
wrote the Acts of the Apostles. In the latter part of 
the Acts of the Apostles the writer speaks in the first 
person as the compDl1ion of 8t Paul; and the date of 
this Gospel seenlS to be thus cOllclusiyely fixed at an 
early period in the apostolic age. There is ut least a 
high probability that: this reasoning is sound; yet it 
has semned strange that a conyel't so eminent as ' the 
1110st excellent' Theophilus, to ,,,hoJn 8t Luke addres

d 
himself, should be found in1possible to identify, '
Iost 
excellent' was a title given only to persons of high 
rank; and it is singular that 8t Paul himself should 
never have Jnen tioned so considerable a name, And 
again, there is sOlnethiug peculiar in the language of the 
introduction to the Gospel itself. Though St Luke pro- 
fesses tü oe wTiting on the authority of eye-,vitnesses, 
he does not say he had spoken ,vith eye-,vitnesses; so 
far fi'OJIl it, that the word translated in the English 
version' deliyered ' is literally' handed do,vn ; , it is the 
verb which corresponds to the technical expression :fin. 
'tradition;' and the ,yords translated 'having had 
perfect ullderstallding of all things from the first,' 
Inight be rcndered lllOrf' properly, 'having traced or 
followed up all thillg
 froIn the beginning.' ..t'tnd again, 
as it is hlunanly speaking certain that in St Luke's 
Gospel there are passages, however they are to be ex- 
plained, 'which were embodied in it from some other 
source, so, though extreulely probable, it is not ab80- 
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lutely certain that those passages in the ..Acts in which 
the ,vriter speaks in the first person are by the same hand 
as the body of the narratiye. If St IJuke had anywhere 
directly introduced himself-if he had said plainly, that 
he. the writer ,vho wa
 addressing Theophilu1"i, had 
personally joined 8t Paul, and in that part of his story 
,vas relating ,,-hat he had seen and heard, th\?re ,,,.ould 
be no room for uncertainty, TIut, so far aR ".e know, 
there is no other instance in literature of a change of 
pcrson introduced abruptly without explanation, The 
whole book is less a. connected hi
tory than a series of 
episodes and fragments of the proccedings of the 
apostles; and it is to be noticed that the account of St 
Paul's conversion, as given in its place in the first part 
of the narrative, differs in onc luaterial point frOlll the 
sc('oncl account given later in the part wh ieh was un- 
questionably the ,vork of one of 
t I>aul's cOlnpanion
. 
There is a possibility-it 
l1nounts to no Inorc, and t]1O 
suggestion is thro,vn out for thc con:-;idcl'ation of those 
who are hctt(\r ahle than this writer to judge of it- 
that in the Gospel and the Acts "'C have thc work of a 
careful cditor of thc second century, Toward
 the eluse 
of that ccntury a prominent actor in the great moye- 
Inent which gave their prc
cnt authority to thc four 
üospcl
 ,vas Theophilus, ni
hop of .A.ntiGch; he it ,vas 
,vho brought thelH together, incorporatcd into a f'ingle 
work-Ùl UllWll VpU8; and it may be, aftcr all, that in 
him ,ve haye the long-sought person to wholn St Luke 
".a.s "Titing; that the Gospel which we no,v possess 
wa::; compiled at his desire out of other inlporfcct 
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Gospels in use in the different Churches; and that it 
fonned a part of his scheme to supersede them by an 
account nlore exhaustiye, complete, and satisfhctory. 
To this hypothesis indeed there is an ans\ver which 
if valid at all is absolutely fatal. 'Ve are told that 
although the names of the \vriters of tl:e Gospels may 
not be mentioned until a comparatively late period, yet 
that the Gospels themselves can be sho\vn to have ex- 
isted, because they are habitually quoted in the authen- 
tic writings of the earliest of the Fathers. If this be 
so, the slightness of the historical thread is of little 
moment, and we lllUY rest safely on the solid ground of 
so conclusive a fact, But is it so? That the early 
}'athel's quoted some accounts of our Lord's life is 
abundantly clear; but did they quote these: 'Ve pro. 
ceed to exalnine this que
tion-agàin tentatively only 
-we do but put forward certain considerations on which 
\ve ask for fuller information. 
If anyone of the primitive Christian \vriters was 
likely to haye been acquainted \vith the authentic writ- 
ings of the evangelists, that one was indisputably J ustil1 

Iartyr. Born in Palestine in the year 89, Justin 

Iartyr lived to the age of seventy-six; he travelled 
over the Roman ,,'orld as a missionary; and intellect- 
ually he \vas more than on a level with most educated 
Oriental Christians. He was the first distinctly COIl- 
troversial \vriter which the Church produced; and the 
great facts of the Gospel history \vere obviously as well 
known to him as they are to ourselves. There are no 
tr

çlS ip. his 'writings of an acquaintance \vith anything 
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peculiar either to St John or St ßlark; but there are 
extracts in abundance often identical with Hnd generally 
nearly re
t\nlbling pas:3ages in St 1\Iatthew and St Luke. 
Thus at first sight it 'would be difficult to doubt that 
with these t,,
o Gospels at least he was intimately 
tàmiliar, And yet in all his citations there is this 
pcculiarit y, that Justin }Iartyr never speaks of either 
of the evangeliHts by name; he quotes or beems to quote 
invariably from something 'which he calls' A7TOP. V 'YJP.OL'fV- 
p.ara rwv 'A7rOfTT6Àwv, or ' l\Iemoirs of the Apostles.' It 
is no usual habit of his to describe his authorities 
vaguely: "Then he quotes the ..A pocalypse he names St 
John; when he refers to a prophet he specifies I
aiah, 
Jeremiah, or Daniel. Why, unless there was some 
particular reason for it, should he use so singular un 
expression wheneycr he allud(\:-, to the 
acred history of 
the N e,v Testamcnt? why, if he kne,v the names of the 
evangelists, did he never mention them even by acci- 
dent r N or is this the only singularity in Justin 
Iar- 
tyr's quotation;"). There are those 
light differences 
behveen them and the text of the Go
pels ,,'hieh appear 
between the Gospels thenlselves, ",,"'hen 

e compare 
un extract in Justin ,,'ith the parallel passage in St 
l\Iatthe"r
 "
e find often that it diffcl's from St J\Iatthe\\r 
just us bt 
Iatthcw differs from St 14uke, or both froll1 
St }'Iark-great verbal !iimilaritY-lnany paragraphs 
agreeing word for word-and then other paragraphs 
,vhere there i
 a'll alteration of expre:--sion, tense, order, 
or arrangenLent. 
Again, just us in the midst of the generall'cscmblance 
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between the Synoptical Gospels, each evangelist has 
something of his own which is not to be found in the 
others, so in these ' llemoirs of the Apostles' there are 
facts unkno,vn to either of the evangelists, In the ac- 
count extracted by Justin from 'the l\fernoirs,' of the 
baptism in the Jordan, the words heard ti'onl heaven are 
not as St 
Iatthew gives thenl-' Tholl art IllY beloved 
Son, in whom I am ,veIl plf'D.scd I-but the words of the 
psalm, 'Thou art nlY Son, this day have I begotten 
thee;' a reading which, singularly (,liongh, ,vas to be 
f()llud in the Gospel of the Ebionitcs. 
.Another curious addition t.o the SHnle scene is in the 
'words Kaì 'r.vp àl-'17(þlJ1] fV 'r Op ò áZ'?7, ' and a fire was kindled 
in Jordan,' 
.ltgain, J ustin 
Iartyr speaks of our Lord having 
promised' to clothe us with garments Inade ready for 
us if we keep his commandlnents '-Kaì aìwvwv ßa(HÀEíav 
7TPOlI017<Tat-\vhatever tho
e 'words JIlay precisely mean. 
These and other peculiarities in Ju
tin Inay bo 
explained if we buppose him to have been quuting froln 
memory. The evangelical text might not as yet have 
acquired its verbal sanctity; and as a native of Pales- 
tine he Inight 'well have been acquainted ,vith other 
traditions which lay outside the written word. The 
silence as to n
unes, ho,vever, renHtÏns unexplained; 
and as the facts actually stand there is the same kind 
of proof, and no more, that Justin Martyr was acquainted 
with St )Iatthe,y and 
t Luke as there is that one of 
these evangelists Inude extracts fi'om the other, or both 
fronl St 
Inrk.. So long as Olle set of commentators 
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decline to recognize the truth of this relation between 
the Gospels, there ,viII be others ,vho with as much 
justice ,viII dispute the relation of Justin to them. He 
too n1Ïght have us'
d another Gospel, which, though like 
them, ".as not identical ,vi t.h theIn, 
After Justin l\lartyr's death, about the year 170, 
appea.red Tatian's '])iatessaron,' a work ,vhich, as its 
title implies, was a hannollY of four Gospels, and most 
likely of tile four; yet again not exactly as ".e haye 
them, Tatian's harnlony, like so many others of the 
early eyangelical historic
, "-as 
ilent on the Iniraculous 
birth, and commenced only with tho public nlinistration. 
The text ,vas in other places different, so much so that 
Theodorct accuses Tatian of having Illutilated the Gos- 
pels; but of this Thcodorct had probably no better 
lneans of judging than ,ve haye. The' Diatessaron ' 
has been long lost, auJ the name is the only clue to its 
composition. . 
Of far Illore iUlportance than either Justin or Tatiall 
are such \\Titillgs as rt'JlHtÏn of the iUllllediate successors 
of the apostles-Baruabas, CleJnent of ROlllC, Polycarp, 
and Ignatius: it is ati:-;erted confidently that in these 
there are quotations from the Gospels bO exact that they 
cannot be n1Ïstaken. 
\Ve ,viti exuluille thorn one by onc. 
In an epistle of Barnabas there is one passage-it is 
the only one of the kind to be found in hinl-agl'eeing 
,vord for ,yord wIth the Synoptical Gu
pels, 'I came 
not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance.' It 
is oue of thc many pa
þ;1g

 in which the Greek of the 
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three evangelists iA exactly the same; it was to b( 
found also in Justin's '
Iemoirs ;' and there can be no 
doubt that Barnabas either knew those Gospels or else 
the COlnmon source-if common source there was-from 
'which the evangelists borrowed. J\Iore than this such 
a quotation does not enable us to say; and till some 
satisfactory explanation has been offered of the agree- 
ment between the evangelists, the argument can advance 
no further. On the other hand, BarnabaR like St Paul 
had other sources from ,vhich he dre,v his kno,vledge of 
our Lord's ,vords, He too ascribes words to Him which 
are not recorded by the evangelists. OVTW íþ.t]U"h. '11]U"ovç · 
( e ' À ' ,
,.. , 
, .1, 0 ' ,.. ß À ' , rl-. ' À 
Of, E OVTEÇ p'E tuHV Kat a'YaU" at p.ov T1JÇ aU"t Etaç O-yH OVtTL 
6ÀíßEVTEÇ Kaì 7rá80VTEÇ ÀaßEîv P.E. The thought is every- 
where in thE' Gospels, the ,vords nowhere, nor anything 
like them. 
Both Ignatius and Polycarp appear to quote the 
Gospels, yet ,,
ith them also there is the same uncer- 
tainty; while Ignatius quotes as genuine an expression 
which, so far as we kno\y, ,vas peculiar to a translation 
of the Gospel of the Ebionites-' Irandle me and see, 
for I aln not a spirit ,,'ithout body,' õn OVK Eìp.ì òatl1ó
'wÞ 
à U" (
 P. aT 0 v. 
Clen1ent's quotations arc still nlore free, for Clement 
no\vhere quotes the text of the eyungelists exactly as it 
at present stands; often he approaches it extremely 
close; at times the agreement is rather in meaning 
than 'words, as if he ,vere translating from another 
language. But again Clenlent more noticeably than 
either of the other apostolic Fathers cites expr0s- 
VOL. I, 18 
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Slons of our Lord of which the eyangelists kne,v no- 
thing, 
]
 or instance- 
( The I--,ord saith, (( If ye he ,vit.h nle gathered into 
IllY bosom, and do not after IllY connnandUlents, I ,viII 
cast you oft
 and I will say unto you, Depart froln IDe, 
I know you not, ye "
orkers of iniquity." 
And again :- 
(The IJord said, "Y e 
hall be as sheep in the midst 
of ,yolyes." reteI' ans,vcrcd and said unto IiÌTn, "
"'ill 
the ,\yolycs then tear tbc sheep?" Jesus said unto 
Peter, "The sheep need not fear the 'wolves after they 
(the sheep) bc dead: and fear not ye those who kill you 

lnd can do nothing to you; but fear 1Iim who after 
)'ùu be dead hath po'\ver OYC1' soul and body to ca:;;t them 
into hell-fire," , 
In these words 'we seem to hayc the lost link in a 
passage ,vhieh appears in a different connection in St 
)[attbe,v and 
t IJuke. It nuty be said, as '\vith Justin 
:\Iartyr, that Clement was quoting fronl nleTnory in the 
sense l'atl1cr than in the letter; althouf!'h cyen so it is 
difficult to suppose that ho could haye inycnted an i'n- 
terloeution of St l)etcr. Y ct no hypothesis will explajn 
t.he lnost 
tr'ang-e words which follow:- 
(The I
ord bcing askerl when Ilis kingdOln'sholtlc1 
COlne, said, (( 'Vh('n t.wo 
hall be one, and that '\",hich 
is without as that ,vhich is within, and the male "pith 
th
 fen1ale neither male nor femalc,'" 
It is needless to say how reJnote are such expres- 
sions as those tÌ'om any which have come dO'Vll to lIB 
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through the evangelists; but tbey werp no inventions 
of Clmnellt. The passage reappears later in CleInent. of 
Alexandria, who found it in sonlething ,vhich he called 
the Gospel of the Eg
Tptians, 
It will be urged that because Olml1ent q noted other 
authorities beside the evangelists, it does not follow 
that he did not know and quote frolll thml1, If the 
citation of a passage which appears in alnlost the SaIne 
,vords in another book is not to be accepted as a proof 
of an acquaintance with that book, we nlake it ÏInpos- 
sible, it nlay be said, to pro,'e froln q notations at all 
the fact of any book's existence, But this is not the 
case. If a Father, in relating an event which is told 
val'iout-ily in t.he Synoptical GosI)els, had folJowed one 
of theIl1 luinutely in its verbal peculiarities, it would go 
far to proye that he 'vas acquainted with that one; if 
the sanle thing ,vas observed in all hi
 quotations, the 
proof ,vould amount to denlonstration, If he agreed 
minutely in one place ,vith one Gospel, minutely in a 
second ,vith another, n1Înutely in a third with another, 
there ,vould be reason to believe that he was acquainted 
with them all; but when he Illel'ely relates \vhat they 
also relate in language which approaches theirs and yet 
differs from it, as they also resernble yet differ from one 
another, ,ve do not escape froIn tho circle of uncertainty, 
and we conclude either that the early Fathers made 
quotations ,,,ith a looseness irreconcileable ,vith the 
idea that the langnage of the Gospels possessed any 
verbal sacredness to them, or that there ,vere in their 
times other narratives of our Lord's life standing in the 
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arne relation to the three Gospels as St 
ratthe'v stands 
to St 
Iark and St IJuke, 
Thus the problem returns upon us; and it might 
almost seOlll as if the explanation was laid purposely 
beyond our reach, 'Ve are driven back upon internal 
criticism; and "re haye to ask again ,vhat account is 
to be given of that elelnent conlmon to the Synoptical 
Gospels, common also to those other Gospels of which 
we find traces so distinct-those verbal resemblances, 
too close to be the effect of accident-those differences 
which forbid the supposition that the evangelists copied 
one another. So many are those common pa
sages, 
that if all which is peculiar to each evangelist by hinl- 
self were dropped: if those ,vonls and those actions only 
,vere retained ,vhich either all three or hvo at least 
share together, the figure of our IJord fronl His baptism 
to Iris ascension would rmnain with scarcely Í1npaired 
majesty. 
One hypothesiR, and so far as "re can see one only, 
would Illake the mystery intelligible, that inul1('diate]y 
on the close of our Lord's life S01ne original f'ketch of 
it was drawn U I ) by t1w ('onOT(\o'ation w'hich !!radually 
",on' <, . 
grew' aHd gathered round it, whatpyer Tli
 1l1other, l1i::; 
relations, or Ilis disciples afterwards indiyidually TIlight 
contribute, Thi!-; prirnary history ,vould thus not be 
t}1e work of an
r one Inilld or Inan; it ,vonld be the 
joint work of the Church, and thus might well be caller! 
()Iemoirs of the ....\.postles;' and would naturally be 
quoted without the n,Ulle of either one of thent being 
specially attached to it. ,As Chri
tiu.nity spread over 
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the world, and separate Churches were founded by par- 
ticular apostles, copies ,vonld be multiplied, and copies 
of those copies; and, unchecked by the presence (before 
the invention of printing Ünpossible) of any authori- 
tative text, changes ,vonld creep in-passages ,vonld be 
left out ,vhich did not suit the peculiar vie,v:5 of this or 
that sect; others would be added as this or that apostle 
recollected something which our Lord had said that 
bore on questions rai:.;;ed in the dcycloplnent of the 
creed. Two great diyisiolls would f01'l1l thenlselves 
bet\veen the J e,vish and the Geu tile Churches; there 
,vould be a Hebre,v Gospel and a Greek Gospel, and 
the Hebrew \\.ould be translated into Greek, as Papias 
says St 
Iatthew's Gospel ,vas. Eyentually the confu- 
sion would becolne in tole1'a ble; and Hlnon g the conflict- 
ing stories tbe Church would haye been called on to 
lllake its formal choice, 
This fact at least is certain frmn St Luke's ,,'ords, 
that at tbe tinlc ,vhen he was ,vriting Jnuny different 
narratiyes did actually exist. The hypothesis of a 
common origin for thCJn has as yet fonnd lit.tle favour 
with English theologians; yet rather perhaps because 
it would be inconvenient for certain peculiar forms of 
English thought than because it has not probability on 
its side. That the Synoptical Gospels should have been 
a natural growth rather than the speCIal and independ- 
ent ,york of three separate ,vritcrs, would be unfayour- 
able to a divinity ,vhich has built itself np upon 
particular texts, and has been more eoncerned with 
doctrinal polemics than with the broader basements of 
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historic truth, Yet the text theory suffers equally 
fl'm11 the Jnode in ,,'hich the tÌl'st :Fathel's treated the 
Gospels, if it ,vere tbese Gospels indeed which they 
u
ed. They. at lea
t could have attriblltpd no import- 
ance to "rords and phrases; ,,,hile again, as we said 
before, a narratiye dating froln the cradle of Chris- 
tianity, ,vith the tcstul10ny in it
 fayour of such broad 
and deep reception, ,vonId, howeyer ,van ting in some 
details, be an e\ridence of the truth of the luain facts of 
the Gosppi history very luuch stronger than that of 
three books C01l1posed we know not ,vhen, and the origin 
of ,,,hich it is impossible to trace, ,,,hich it is irnpossible 
to regard us independent, and the "Titers of which in 
any other yiew of thCln lllUSt bo assullleù to have bor- 
rowed froln ea('h other, 
But the object of this article is not to press eit her 
this or any other theory; it is but to ask froln tho
e 
,vho are able to give it an answer to the most seriou
 of 
questions. The truth of the Gospt'l histOl'
r is now 
Inore widely doubtf'd in Europe than at any time since 
the convel-8ion of Constantine. ]
Yery thinking person 
who has b
en brought up a Ohristian and desires to 
renlain a Christian, yet who knows anything of what is 
passing in the world, i
 looking 10 be told on ,\'hat 
evidence t ho New Te
taJnpnt claiJHs to he received, 
The 
tatc of opinion pro\-res of itself that the argn]npnts 
hitherto offered produce no cOllyiction. EYer)" other 
miraculous history is discl'erlited as }pgend, }lowever 
exalted the authority on "hich it seClns to be rested. 
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'Ve crave to haye good reason shown us for maintain- 
ing :5till the one great except.ion. Hard ,vorked in 
other professions, and sna.tching with difficulty sufficient 
leisure to learn how complicated 18 the problmn, the 
laity can but turn to those for assistance who are set 
apart and nlaintained as their theological trustees. We 
can but hope and pray that some one may be found to 
giye U
 an edition of the Gospels in ,vhich the difficult- 
ie
 will neit.her be slurred over with convenient neg- 
lect nor noticed with affected indifference. It mayor 
lllay not be a road to a bishopric; it lllay or Inay not 
,vin the favour of the religious ,vorld; but it will earn 
at least the respectful gratitude of those who cannot 
trifle ,yith holy things, and who believe that true religion 
is tho service of truth. 
The last "yords ,vere scarcely written when an adver- 
tiselllent appeared, the inlportance of which can scarcely 
be over-estÍ1nated. A conl1nentary is announced on the 
Old and N e,v Testalnellts, to be CODlposed with a vie,v 
to ,vhat are called the' ulisrepresentations ' of Dlodern 
criticisnl, It is to be brought out under the direction 
of the heads of the Church, and is the nearest approach 
to an official act in these great matters which they have 
ventured for two hundred years. It is not for us to 
anticipate the result, The word' misrepresentations' 
is unfortunate; we should have augured better for the 
,york if instead of it had been written' the sincere per- 
plexities of honest minds.' But the execution may be 
better than the promise. If these perplexities are 
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encountered honourably and successfully, t.he Church 
1nay recover its suprClnacy oyer the intellect of the 
country; if otherwise, th... archbishop ,,'ho has taken 
the connuanù ,viII hn, e 
te{\)'(
d the Yes
pl d i l'l
ct upon 
till' rocks. 
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J T will be matter sonle day of curious inquiry to 
. ascertain ,,'hy, nohvithstanding the high reverence 
with ,vhich the :English people regard the Bible, they 
have done so little in conlparison ,vith their continental 
contemporaries towards arriving at a proper under- 
standing of it. The books nanled below 2 fonn but a 
section of a long list ,vhich has appeared during the 
last few years in Germany on the 1300k of Job alone; 
and this book has not received any larger share of 
attention than the others, either of the Old or the N e'v 
Testament. 'Vhatever be the nature or the origin of 
these books (and on this point there is Jnlwh difference 


I Tràdminster Review, 18 53. 
2 I. Die poetisc/len Biic/Ul), de.
 
Allen Bunde.';. Erklärt yon Hein- 
rich Ewald. Gijttingen: bei Yan- 
derhoeck und Ruprecht. 1836. 
2, Kurz gefasstes exegetisciles 
Handhuc/I, zurn Alte11, Testament. 
Zweite Lieferung. Hiob, Yon Lud- 


wig Hirzel. Zweite Auflagc, durch- 
geschcn yon Dr Justus Olshausen, 
Leipzig. 1852. 
3, QuæstioJlmll in Jobeidos locos 
vcxatos Specimen, Yon D, Her- 
mallnus Hupfeld. Halis Saxonum. 
18 53, 
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of opinion alllOllg' the Germans as alllong ourselves) 
they are all agreed, orthodox and unorthodox, that 
at least we should endeavour to understanù thC]n; and 
that no efforts can be too great, either of resea.rch or 
criticism, to discover their history, or elucidate their 
meanmg. 
"\Ve shall assent, doubtless, eagerly, pèrhaps noisily 
and indignantly, to so obvious a truisnl; but our own 
efforts in the same direction ,vill not bear us out, Able 
men in England en1ploy thernselves in Inatters of a 
more practical character; and while ,ye refuse to a ntil 
ûursel vas of what has been done elsewhere, no book, 
or bookR, which we produce on the interpretation of 
Scripture acquire n10re than a partial or an ephmneral 
reputation. The JnOf't inlp0rtant contribution to our 
knowledge on this subject which has been Inade in 
these recent years is the translation of the' J.Jibrary of 
the Fathers,' by,yhich it is about HR rational to suppose 
that the analytical cl'iticisIH of Jllodern tinles can 1)e 
superseded, as that the place of II ennan and Dindorf 
could he supplied by an edition of the old scholiasts. 
It is, indeed, reasonable that as long a
 "ye are p<,r 
suaded that our English theory of the J3ible, as a whole, 
is the right one, "'e shouJd Rhrink frOlll contact ,,,,ith 
investigations which, howeYeI' ingenious in theJllsclye:" 
arc ba:sed on ,\
hat ,vo know to be à fa.he fuundatioll. 
But thore are sonle learned Gernlan
 \\yhose orthodoxy 
,vould pass exanlination at Exeter TIall; and there are 
many subjects, 
uch, for insfance, as the present, on 
\vhich all their able 1Hen arc ag-rccd in conclusions that 
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cannot rationally give offence to anyone. 'Vith the 
Book of Job, analytical criticism has only served to 
clear up the uncertainties which have hitherto ahvays 
hung about it. It is no,v considered to be, beyond all 
doubt, a genuine Hebrc,v origiual, conlpleted b
" its 
writer almost in the form in which it no,v rernains to 
us. The questions on the authenticity of the Prologue 
and Epilogue, ,vhich once ,\
cre thought important, 
have given ,yay before a JTIOl'e sonnd conception of the 
dranlatic unity of the entire pOGHl; and the volunlC8 
before us contain l11erely an inquiry into its TI1eaning, 
bringing, at the saIne tilne, all the resources of 11l0dern 
scholarHhip and historical and Inythological research to 
bear upon the obscurity of separate passages. It is the 
1110st difficult of all the IIebre,v compositions-nHI.ny 
,vords occurring in it, and many thoughts, not to be 
found elsewhere in the Bible. How difficult onr 
tran
lator8 found it Iuay be seen by the nUHlber of 
,vords "Thich they were obliged to insert in italics, and 
the doubtful renderings "Thich they have suggested in 
the nUlrgin, One instance of this, in passing, we will 
notice in this place-it will be fanliliar to everyone 
as the passage quoted at. the opening of the English 
burial service, and adduced a.s one of the doctrinal 
proofs of the resurrection of the body :-' I k:nO\\T that 
IllY Redeen1er liveth, and that lIe shall stand at the 
lattcr day upon the eart.h; and tlWHOlt, after my skin 
u:or"ncs destroy this bod!/, yet in my flesh I shall see 
God.' So t.his passage stands in the ordinary version, 
But the ,vord
 in italics have nothing answering to 
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them III the original - they ,vere all added by the 
translators 1 to fill out their interpretation; and for Ùl 
/Jl!ffle:.di, they tell us thmllselves in the nlargin that we 
nlay read (and, in fact, ,ve ought to read, and lllUSt read) 
lout 0/,' or 'Icil/wut' ?ìl!/ flcs/I, It is but to write out 
the verses, oruitting the conjectural additions, and. 
making that one small but vital correction, to see how 
frail a support is there for so large a conclusion: 'I 
know that nlY R.edocIncr Ii ,roth, and shall stand at t,he 
latter upon the earth; and after my skin 
destroy this ; yot ,vithout IllY flesh I shall see 
God,' If there is any doctrine of a resurrection here, 
it is a resurrection precisely not of the body, but of the 
spirit, And now let us only add, that the ,vord trans- 
lated Redemner is the technical expression for the 
'avenger of blood;' and that the second paragraph 
ought to be renderod-' and one to COIne after Ine (Iny 
next of kin, to ",honl the avenging IllY injuries belong'S) 
shall stahd upon nlY dust.,' and we shall see how Hluch 
was to be done towards the 1110re exegesis of the text. 
This is an extrern
 instance, and no one will question 
the general beauty and nlaj
ty of our translation; hut 
there are luany mythical and physical allusions scattered 
o,.er the poem, "Thich, in the sixteenth century, there 
were positively no Uleans of understanding; aud per- 
haps, too, there ,vere nlCntal tendencies in the trans- 
lators thmnsclves which prevented them from adequately 
apprehending e,''Cn the drift and spirit of the COIn- 


I Or rather by 8t J crome, whom our translators have followed. 
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position. The form of the story was too stringent to 
allow such tendencies any latitude; but they appear, 
from time to tÏ1ne, sufficiently to produce serious con- 
fusion, With these recent assistanccs, therefore, we 
propose to say something of the nature of this extra
 
ordinary book-a book of ,vhich it is to say little to 
call unequalled of its kind, and which will one day, 
perhaps, 'v hen it is allowod to stand on its own merits, 
be seen to,vering up alone, fa.r u,vay above all the 
poetry of the world, IIow it found its way into the 
canon, smiting as it docs through and through the 
most deeply-seated Jewish prejudices, is the chief 
difficulty about it no\v; to be eXplained only by a 
traditional acceptance alnong the sacred books, dating 
back from the old tinl(
s of the national greatness, 
,vhen the nlinds of the people ,vere hewn in a larger 
type than ,vas to be found alnong the Pharisee8 of the 
great synagogue. But its authorship, its date, and its 
history, are alike a lll)'stery to us: it existed at the 
time when the canon 'vas cOluposed; and this is all 
that we know beyond what ,ve can gather out of the 
langungo and eontcnts of the poem itself. 
Before going further, ho,vever, ,ve must nlake room 
for a few remarks of a very general kind. Let it have 
been written when it would, it Inar ks a period in 'v hich 
tho religious convictions of thinking men 'v ere passing 
through a vast crisis; and ,ve shall not understand it 
without having before us clearly sornething of the 
condi tions which periods of such a kind al ways and 
necessarily exhibit, 
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The history of religious speclùation appears in ' 
extreme outline to have been of the followin 0' character. 
o 
We may conceive mankind to have been originally 
launched into the universe with no kno\vledge either of 
themselves or of the scene in ,vhich they were placed; 
with no actual knowledge, but dist.inguished from the 
rest of the creation by a faculty of gaining kno,vlcdge ; 
and first unconsciously, and afterw'ards consciously and 
laboriously, to have conlmenced that long series of 
experience and observation which has accurnulated in 
thousands of years to \,hat ,ve no\v see around us. 
Linlited on all sides by conditions \vhich they must 
bave felt to be none of their o,vn imposing, and finding 
ever'\Twhere forces \yorkinO' over \vhich the\y had no 
J 0' J 
control, the fear which t.hey would naturally entertain 
of these invisible and mighty agents asslllned, und
r 
the direction of an idea ,vhich \\70 Inay perhaps call 
inborn and inherent in hunwn nature, a more generous 
character of reverence and a\ve. The laws of the outer 
world, as they discovered them, they regarded as the 
decrees, or as the immediate eIlel'gie
, of personal beings; 
and as knowledge gre,v up anlong theIn, they looked 
upon it, not a
 knowledge of nature, but of God, or tho 
gods, ...\.11 early paganiSTIl appears, on careful exrunin- 
ation, to have arisen out of a consecration of the first 
rudiments of physical or speculative science, The 
twelve labours of llercules are the labours of the sun, 
of which Hercules i8 an old nanIe, through the twelve 
signs. Chronos, or time, being measured by tbe ap- 
parent motion of the heavens, is figured as their child; 
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Time, the universal parent, devours its o\vn offspring, 
yet is again itself, in the high faith of a human soul 
conscious of its power and its endurance, supposed to 
be baffled and detb roned by Zeus, or lij'e; and so on 
through all the elaborate theogonies of Greece and 
Egypt. They are no nlore than real insight into real 
phenomena, allegorized as time went OIl, elaborated by 
fancy, or idealized by iInaginatiol1, but never losing 
their original character. 
Thus pagani:-.-rn, in its yery nature, \\TUS expansi\re, 
self-developing, and, as l\Ir Hurue observed, tolerant; a 
ne,v god ,va:-. ,yeleOlued to the l)alltheon as a llew 
scientific discovery is welconled bv tbe Roval Society: 
.. .....;... ' 
and the ytLl'ioUH natioll
 found no difficulty in inter- 
cha.nging their divinities-a ne". god either representing 
a ne,v power not hitherto discovered, or one ,vith which 
they were already fhmiliar under a ne\v n
une. "Vith 
such a power of adaptation aud enlargement, if there had 
been nothing more in it than this, such a system might 
have gone on ncconllllodating itself to the change of 
tirnes, and keeping pace wit.h the growth of human 
character. Already' in its later forms, as the unity of 
nature was more clf\al'ly observed, and the ident.it.y 
of nature throughout the known world, the separate 
powers were subordinating themselves to a single 
supreme king; and, as the poets had originally per- 
sonified the elemental forces, the thinkers were reversing 
the earlier process, and discovering the law under the 
person. Happily or unhappily, however, what they 
could do for themsel ves they could not do for the 
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multitude. Phæbus and Aphrodite had been made too 
human to be allegorized, Humanized, and yet, ,ve may 
say, only half-humani7.ed, reta:ning their purely phy- 
sical nature, and without any proper Illoral attribute at 
all, these gods and goddesses remained to the Illany 
exa.mples of sensuality made beautiful; a.nd, as soon as 
right and 'wrong carne to hflve a nleaning, it was im- 
possible to ,vorship any 1110re these idealized despisers 
of it, The human cal)rices and passions which served 
at first to deepen the illusion, justly revenged theln- 
sel ves; paganislll became a lie, and perished, 
In the mean time, the J e,ys (and perhaps some other 
nations, but the Jews chiefly and principally) had been 
If10ving forward along a road 'wholly different. Breaking 
early a,vay from the gods of nature, they advanced along 
the line of their Illoral consciousness; and leaving the 
nations to study physics, philosophy, and art, they 
confined themselves to man and to hUllwn life. Their 
theology grew up round the kno,yledgc of good and 
evil, and God, ,,
ith them, ,vas the supreme I
ord of the 
world, ,vho stood towards lllfl,n in the relation of a ruler 
and a judge. lIolcling such a faith, to thCJn the tolera- 
tion of paganis111 'Ya-; an ilnpo
:-;ibi]it
.; the laws of 
nature might be nlany, hut the l:nv of conduct was one; 
there was one law and one king; and the condition
 
under which he goyerned the ,,
ol'ld, as eInbodied in the 
Decalogue or other siruilar cmle, were louked Ul-'uu as 
iron and inflexible certaintic
, unalterable reyclatioJls 
of the will of an unalterable Being. So far there \\as 
little in connnon between this pl'ocess and the other; 
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but it was identical 'with it in t.his one important 
feature, that moral knowledge, like physical, admitted 
of degrees; and the successive stoP& of it ,vere only 
purchasable by experience. The dispensation of the 
la,v, in the language of lllodern theology, "
as not the 
dispcnsation of grace, and the nature of good and evil 
disclosed itself slo,yly as men ,vere able to c01nprchelld 
it. Thus, no systcrll of law or articles of belief were or 
could be complete and exhaustive for all time. Experi- 
ence accumulates; new facts are observed, new forces 
display thenlselves, and all such forrnulæ nlust neces- 
sarily be from period to period broken up and moulded 
afresh. And yet the steps already gained are a treasure 
80 sacred, so lia hIe arc they at all tilnes to bo attacked 
by those lo,ver and baser elenlents in our nature which 
it is their business to hold in check, that. t.he better part 
of mankind haye at all times practically regarded their 
creed as a sacred total to which nothing may be adùed, 
and from ,vhich nothing n1ay be taken a"Tay; the sug- 
gestion of a new id
a is resented as an encroachTnent, 
punished as an insidious piece of treason, and resisted 
by the combined forces of all common practical under- 
standings, "Thich kno,v too ,veIl the ynlne of what they 
have, to risk the yenture upon untried change. Period::; 
of religious transition, therefore, ,vhen the advance has 
been a real one, ahyays have been violent, and probably 
will always continue to be so. They to whom the pre- 
cious gift of fresh light has been given are called upon 
to exhibit their credentials as teachers in suffering for it. 
They, and those ,vho oppose theIn, have alike a 8acred 
-VOL, I. ] C) 
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CtUl
t:.; And the fearful speetacle nl'ises of earnest, vehe- 
Inellt BleB contending aguill:-:t each other as for their 
own souls, in fiery struggle. I>crsecutions COIne, and 
111al't.yrdonl
 nnd relio'ious ,val's. tlnrl at last the old 
01 ' 0 " , 
faith, like the phænix, eXl)ireH upon its altar, and the 
nc\\r rises out of the ashes, 
Such, in briefest outline, has been the histOl'Y of 
religions, untural and 111oral; the first. indeed, being in 
no proper sense a religion at uIl, a:s "
'e understand 
religion; aud only a:-5:-;uming the character of it in the 
lllinùt; of great n1en whose n101'al sense had raised the111 
beyond their tilne und country, and ,vho, feeling the 
llÐcessity of a real ere-ed, ,vith Ull eHort Hnd \vith in- 
different success, endeavoured to cxpre
s, under the 
l5y
teIns 'which they found, eJHotions 'which had no 
propel' place in theIn, 
Of the transition periods which ,ve haye described 
as taking place under the religion 'which 'we callmorul, 
the first knO\Vll to us is 1nal'ked at its ol)cning by the 
appearance of the Book of Job, the, first fierce collision 
of thc lle,y fact with the fOl'nnùa "rhich win nut stretch 
to co\'er it, 
The earliest phen0111cnon likc1y 10 Le (Jbsel'\'cd con- 
nected \vith the Inoral goyerIuuent of the world is the 
gl'neral one, that on the ,vhole, us things are constituted, 
frood 1l1PIl pro::,per and are happy, bad men fail and are 
nli:'r(
l'able. The cause of such a eondition is no mYI5Tery, 
aud lies very near the tnufnce. As soon as BleIl con1biue 
ill sorietYI they are forced to obey certain law
 under 
which alone society is po::;
ible, and thct;c la\vs, even in 
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their rude
t fOrll)., approach the h1\YS of conscience. To 
a certain extent, everyone i::; obliged to tiucritice hi
 
private inclinations; and those who l'cfu
e to do 
o are 
punished, or are crushed, If society \vere perlcl'
, the 
Ï1uperfect tcndency would carry itself out till the two 
::;cts of laws were identical; but perfection 
o f
t1. has 
been only in Utopia, and, as far a8 we can judge by 
experience hitherto, they have appl'OXillulted Il108t 
nearly in the siluplest and Illost rudimentary forms of 
life, Under the systenu:5 ,vhich we call patriarchul, the 
modern distinction between .sins and criIncl:3 had no 
exi
tence. .....<\.ll gl'O:::ìS sins ,vcre offences against society, 
as it then was constituted, and, wherover it wa::; pos8ible, 
,yere punished as being 
o; chicaner)' and tho
e subtle 
ad vantages \vhic1 the acute and unscrupulou::; cun take 
uyer the 
inlple, \\Tithout open breach uf enacted sta- 
bItes, became only possible uuder the con1lJlication::s of 
Ulore artificial pulities; and the oppression or inj ur)'" of 
III an by Ulan was open, violent, ubvious, anù therefore 
easily understood. Doubtle,,:s, therefore, ill such a state 
of things it '\Tould, on the whole, be true to expericnce 
that, judging merely by outward prosperity or the 
reverse, g'ood and bad luell would be rewarded and 
punished as such in this actual world; :iO far, that is, 
as the adnlinistration of such re,vards and punishment::; 
wa::; left in the power of lnankind. .B ut theology could 
nut content itself with general tendencies. Theological 
pl'opu:sitions theIl, u::, llluch a8 now, were held to be 
absolute, uIli ver::;ul, udmitting of no exceptioIls, and 
eXplaining every phenomenon. 
ul'el'fìcial generaliza 
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tions were construed into immutable decrees; the God 
of this "
orld was just and righteous, and temporal 
prosperity or ,vretchedness ,vere dealt out by Him 
imniediately by His OWll will to IIis subjects according 
to their behaviour. Thus t.he same disposition to,,-arcls 
completeness which ,\-as the ruin of pagani:'ìnl, here, too, 
was found generating the saIne eyils; t he half truth 
rounding itself out with falsehoods, 
 ot only the 
consequences of ill actions ,vhich followed through 
theInsel,res, but the nccidcnt
, as ,ve call theIn, of nature 
-earthq nakes, stonns, and pestilences-were the nlin- 
isters of God's justice, and 
trutk sinners only with dis- 
criIl1inating accuracy. That the sun should shine 
alike on the evil and the good was a creed too high for 
the early divines, or that the yictiIns of a fallcn tower 
,vere 110 greater offellcler
 than their neighbours, The 
conceptions of such 111en could not pass beyond the out- 
"Tard ten1poral consequence; and if God's hand was not 
there it ,vas nowhere, \\r e nlight have expected that 
such a theory of thing;; could not long re
ist the 
accuillulatcd (,olltradictiollS of l:xpcl'ience; but the banle 
experience sho,vs also ,,,hat a lnarvellous po,ver is in U8 
of thrusting aside phenomena. ,vhich interfere with our 
cherished convictions; aud when such convictions are 
con
ecrated into a creed 'whi(.h it is a sacred duty to 
believe, experience is but likp "-at
1' dropping upon a 
roek, which weart) it away, indeed, at last, but only in 
thousands of years. Thit-; theory was and is the centra] 
idea of the .J cwish polity, the obstillate toughness of 
which ha
 been the perplexity of Gentile=, and Christians 
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from the first da. wn of its existence; it lingers ttnlong 
ourselves in our Liturgy and in the popular belief; and 
in spite of the elnphat.ic censure of JliIn after ,vhose 
nanle we call ourselves, is still the instant interpreter 
for us of any unusual calamity, a. potato blight, a fan1Íne, 
or an epidemic; such vitality is there in a moral faith" 
though no"y, at any rate, contradicted by the experience 
of all lllankind, and at issue cycn with Christianity 
itself, 
At ,vhat period in the "rorld's hístory 111isgiyings 
about it began to show themsel YCS it is no,v irnpossible 
to say; it was at the close, probably, of the patriarchal 
period, when men who really tlwugltt nlust have found 
the ground palpably shaking under thmu. Indications 
of such misgivings are to be found in the Ptiahns, those 
especially passing under the name of .LL\.saph; and all 
through Ecclesiastes there breathes a spirit of deepest 
and saddest scepticism. But Asaph. thrusts his doubts 
aside, and forces hilnself back into his old position; and 
the scepticism of Ecclesiastes is confessedly that of a 
man who had gone \vandering after enjoYlnent; search- 
ing after pleasures-pleasures of sense and pleasures of 
intellect-and who, at last, bears relucta.nt testimony 
that, by such Inethods, no pleasures can be found \vhich 
will endur
; that he had squandered the power which 
might have been used for better things, and had only 
strength remaining to tell his o,vn sad tale as a warning 
to mankind. There is nothing in Ecclesiastes like the 
Inisgivings of a noble nature. The \vriter's o,vn per- 
60nal happiness had been all for which he had cared; 
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thmn outwardly as well as ilnvardly; that he travelled 
u,vay into the ,vorId, and lived long, perhaps all hit; 
Inatured life, in exile. Evcrything about the book 
speaks of a person ,vho had broken free from the nar- 
ro\v littleness of 'the peculiar people,' The language, 
as we said, is full of strange words, The hero of the 
poenl is of strange land and parentage-a Gentile cer- 
tainly, not a J e'v, The life, the lnanners, the customs 
are of all varieties and places-Egypt, ,vith its river 
and its pyranlids, is there; the description of Illin- 
ing points to Phænicia; the settled life in cities, the 
nomad 
\..rabs, the wandering caravans, the hent of the 
tropics, and the ice of the north, all are foreign to 
Canaan, speaking of foreign things and foreign people, 
No Dlention, or hint of Inentioll, i
 there throughout the 
pOClll of 
T e,vish traditions or .J cwish certain tics. "r e 
look to find the three friends vindicate themselves, as 
they so ,veIl might ha ye done, by appeals to the fertile 
annals of Israel, to the Flood, to the cities of the plain, 
to the plugues of Egypt, or the thunder
 of Sinai. But 
of all this there is not a ,vord; they are pa
:-.ed by as if 
they had no exi!Stence; and instead of thmn, when ,vit- 
nesses are required for the po".cr of God, we have 
strange un-Ilebrew stories of the eastern astrononlic 
nlythology, the old \Yar
 of the gÎlLllÍS, the in1pri
oncd 
Orion, the wounded dragon, 'the 
nn
et influences of the 
Sèven 
tar
,' and the glittering fl'ugnlcnts of the seu- 
8lJ.lke ltahab 1 trailing across the northern :-:ky, .Again, 


1 See Ewald on Job ix. 13, and xxvi. 14. 
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God is not the God of Israel, but the father of mankind' 
we hear nothing of a chosen people, nothing of a special 
revelation, nothing of peculiar privileges; and in the 
court of heaven thero is a Satan, not the prince of this 
,vorld and the enelny of God, but the angel of judgment, 
the accusing spirit ,vhose lllissioll was to ,valk to and fro 
over the earth, and carry up to heaven an account of 
the sins of mankind, 1Ve callnot believe that thoughts 
of this kind aroso out of J erusalern in the days of Josiah. 
In this book, if anywhere, we have the record of some 
('tl'
p 7TOÀVTp07TO
 who, like the old hero of Ithaca, 


7roÀÀwv åvepw7rwV iêEV iiUTEa r;aì vóov Ëyvw, 
7roÀÀà õ' öy' 
v 7rÓVTtl) 7ráen' ùÀ YEa ÔV lCaïå flvp.óv, 
åpvvp.u:oç 
vx')ív . . . 


but the scenes, the n::Ulles, and the incidents, are all 
contrived as if to baffle curiosity-.as if, in the very 
form of the poem, to teach us that it is no story of a 
single thing ".hich happened once, but that it belongs 
to humanit.y itself, and is the drama of the trial of man, 
with Almighty God and the angels as the spectators of it. 
No reader can ha ye failed to have been struck with 
the simplicity of tho opening. Still, calm, and most 
majestic, it tells us everything which is necessary to be 
known in the fewest possible words. The history of Job 
,vas probably a tradition in the East; his name, like 
that of Prianl in Greece, the symbol of fullen greatness, 
and his n1isfortunes the probl(,ln of philosophers. In 
keeping with the current belief, he is described as a 
model of excellence, the most perfect and upright man 
upon the earth, · and the same was the greatest man in 
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all the ea
t,' So far, g1'('atll(\

 and gooc1np

 bad gone 
hanel in hand togct her. a
 the popular th00ry required, 
The details of his character arc brought out in thf\ 
progress of the poem, He \\Tas ' the father of the op- 
pressed, and of those who had none to help them,' 
'Vhen be sat as a judge in t.he market-places, C right- 
eonsness clothed him' there, and 'his jnstice wa
 a 1'obo 
Dnd a diadem,' He C broke the jaW's oil the "Ticked, and 
plucked the spoil out of hiR t.eeth;' and, humble in the 
midst of his power, he 'did not deRpise the cause of his 
manservant, or his nlaid
ervant, when t.he
" contended 
with hin1,' knowing (and arnidst t.hose olr! people ,,
here 
the multitude of n1ankind "'ere regarded as tbe born 
slaves of the powerful, to be carved into eunu('h
 or 
polluted into concubine
 3,t their master's plea
nr(', it 
\YUS no easy matter to kno,v it)-knowing that 'lie 
who had made him had made them.' and onp 'had 
fashioned them both in the \vonlb,' ....\bove all, ho wa
 
1hp friend of the poor; 'the blessillg of hin1 that was 
ready to perish ('ame upon him,' and he 
 mnde the 
widow's heart to sing for joy,' 
Setting- these characteristics of his daily liff' hy tlI{" 

ide of his unaflectecl piety, as it iF; cle
cl'i1)f'cl in the first 
('hap tel', \,"e have a picture of the best man ,vno could 
then hp conceiv<,d: not a hard ascetie. living in haughty 
or C'owardly isolation, but a "ann figure of flesh allfl 
blood, a man full of all }nnnan loye1inp
s, ana to ,vh01n, 
that nn rOOTIl miO'ht. be left. for any P 08sible Calvinistio 
o . 
falsehood. God ITim
('lf bears the emph'ltic teRtimony, 
that' there wa
 none like him upon thp enr1h, n perfect 
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and upright man, ,ybo feared God and esche"Ted evil.' 
If such a per sol} as this, therefol 1 e, cOl}ld be made 
miserahle, necessnril
:r the current b(\lief of the Jews 
wa
 false to the root; and tradition furnished the fact 
that he had been visitC'd by every worst calamit\y. 
. .. '" '" 
How wa& it then tQ be accounted for? ()llt of a thou- 
sand possiblf\ explanations, the poC't introduces a single 
one, He admit.s us bphincl the veil ,vhich covers the 
'\Yay
 of Providence, and we hear the accusing angel 
charging Job 'with an interested piety, and of being 
obedient because it 
va
 his policy. C Job dops not serye 
God for nought,' he says; 'strip hÎ1n of his splenc1our, 
and 
eß if he \viH care for God thpn. !JuJnb]e hinl into 
poverty nncl 'wretchedness, so only \ve shall know wbat 
is in his heart,' The cause thus introduced is itself a 
rehuke to the beli.('Í 'which, \vit.h its 're1vards and 
punishments,' immediately fostered selfishness; and 
the poem QPCllS \yith a double action, on one side to 
try thß question 'whether it is possible for Ulan to love 
God disint.erestedly-the i:ðsue of whiC'h trial is not 
foreseen or eycn foretold, and Vie '\vatch the progress of 
it 'with an anxious and fearful interest; on the other 
side, to bring out, in contrast to the truth ,vhich ,"
e 
already know, the cruel falsehood of the popular faith 
-to sho,v hO"T, instead of leading n1en to ll1ercy and 
affcc1 ion, it hardens their heart, narro\vs their sympa- 
thies, and enhances the trials of the sufferer, by refin(1- 
ments which even Satan had not anticipated, The 
cOlnbination of eyils, as blo,v falls on blo\y, suddenly, 
Rwiftly, ana terribly, ha
 all the appearance of a pur.. 
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posed visitation (as indeed it ,vas); if ever outward 
incidents might ,vit.h justice be interpreted as the im- 
mediate action of Providence, those ,vhich fell on Job 
might be so interpreted. The world turns disdainfully 
from the fallen in the world's way; but far worse than 
this, his chosen friends, ,vise, good, pious men, as wis- 
dom and piety were then, ,vithout one glilnpse of t.he 
true cause of his sufferings, see in thC'111 a. judgn1ent 
upon his secret sin
. lIC' becolnes to thC'1l1 an illustra- 
tion, and even (such a.re the paralogislI1s of IHf'n of this 
description) a proof of their theory that' the prosperity 
of the wicked is but for a ,vhile;' and instead of the 
comfort and help ,vhich they Inight have brought him, 
and which in the end they were luade to bring him, he 
is to them no more than a text for the enunciation of 
solemn falsehood. And even worse again, the sufferer 
himself had been educated in the same creed; he, too, 
had been taught to see the hand of God in the outward 
dispensation; and feeling from the bottom of his heart, 
that he, in his own case, was a sure contradiction of 
what he had learnt to belie,.e, he himself finds his very 
faith in God shaken from its foundation. The ,vorst 
evils ,vhich Satan had devised were distanced far by 
those ,vhich had been created by hUlllun folly. 
The creed in ,vhich Job had believed was t.ried and 
found wanting, and, as it ever \vill be when the facts of 
experience come in contact with the inadequate forn1ula, 
the true is found so mingled with the filbe, that they 
can hardly be disentangled, and are in danger of being 
swept a,vay together. 
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A studied respect is shown, ho,vever, to orthodox)', 
even 'while it is arraigned for judgment. It nlay be 
doubtful whether the writer purposely intended it, He 
probably cared only to tell the real truth; to say for 
the old theory the best. which could be said, and to pro- 
duce as its defenders the best and '\visest 111e11 '\Vh0111 in 
his experience he had known to believe and defend it. 
At any rate, he represents the three friends, not as a 
'we
ker person 'would have represented them., as foolish, 
obstinate bigots, but as wise, humane, and almost great 
men, ,vho, at the outset, at l
ast, are anim.ated only by 
the kindest feelings, and speak wbat they have to say 
'with the 1110st earne
t conyiction that it i
 true, Job 
is vehement, desperate, reekle:s:s: IIis language is the 
'\vild, natural outpouring of suffering, The friends, 
true to the eternal nature of man, are grave, solemn, 
and indignant, preaching their half truth, and n1Îstaken 
only in supposing that it is the whole; speaking, as all 
such persons would :speak and 
till do speak, in defend- 
ing what they consider sacred truth against the assaults 
of folly and scepticism. IIo,v beautiful is their first 
introduction :- 
, Now when Job's three friends heard of all this evil 
which was COlne upon hinI, they canle eyery one fr01n 
his o'\vn place; Eliphaz the Tem.anite, and Bildad the 
Shuhite, and Zophar the N aalnathite: for they had made 
ån appointJneut tOgCtllCl' to come to IUOUI'n with him 
and to cOIllfort hiDl. .And 'v hen they lifted up their 
eyes afar off, and kne,v him. not, they lifted up their 
voice and wept., and they rent everyone his nlantle, 
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and sprinkled dust upon their heads toward
 heaven. 
So they bat dowu with hill1 upon the ground se' en days 
and seven nights, and none spake a \vord unto him, for 
they saw t.hat his grief ,vas yery great.' 
"\Y'hat a picture is there! 'Vhat majestic tenderness! 
llis \vife had 
coffed at his fuith, bidding' hiBl 'leave 
God and die.' His' acquaintance hud turned fro1l1 him.' 
lie' had culled hi:::. servant, ànd he had given hin1 Úo 
allS\Ver,' Even the children, ill their uncolu)
ious 
cruelty, had gathered round aud Jllocked hiIn as he 
lay among the ashes. JJ.ut' his friends sprinkle dust 
towards heaven, and sit silently by hinl, and "\Veep for 
hiul seven days und seven nights upon the ground.' 
That is, they ,vere true-hearted, truly loving, devout, 
religious Ulcn; and yet they, ,vit.h their religion, were 
to becolne the inst.rUI11ents of the nlOSt. poignant suficr- 
ings, the sharpest tenlptalions, which he had to endure, 
So it \nlS, aud is, and ,,-ill be-of 
uch materials i
 this 
hlullan life of uurs composed. 
And now, remcTnbering the double action of the 
dramt.t-t.he actual trial of Job, the result. of \\Thich is 
uncertain; and the delusion of these 111cn, "7hich i
, at 
the out
et, eertain-Iet us go rapidly through the diu- 
logue. 
atall'lS share in the telnptation had already 
been ov
rCO)lle, Lying 
ick in tho loathsome disease 
which had been sent upon him, his ,vife, in Satan's O'Yll 
words, had tenlpted JoL to 
a'y, ':Farewell to GOll,'
 
think no Fore of God 01' goodne
s, since thi:s ,va
 all 
which CêUllO of it; ulld Job had told her that !She 
poke 
ti
 one of the fooli
h \\TOluen. liu' had received good 
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at the hand of the Lord, und :should he not recelV(' 
evil? ' I
ut now, 'when real lû\re anù real uffection 
appear, his he
rt nlelts in hirn; he loses his forced self:' 
conlposure, anù bursts into a passionate regrpt that he 
had evcr been born, In the agony of his suflering':j, 
hope of better things had died away, lIe doe
 not 
c0111plain of inju
tice; as yet, and before his friends 
have stung and ,voullded hinl, he mal. os no que
tiol1illg 
of Proyidence,-but ,vby was life given to hilll at aU, 
if only for this? Sick in mind, and sick in body, but 
one ,vish relnains to hÌIn, that death ,vill corne quie1dy 
and end all, I t is a cry froll1 the very dept h8 of a 
siugle and !Simple heart, But f01' such simplicity and 
singleness his friends could not give him credit; pos- 
sessed beforehand ,vith their idea, they see in his misery 
only a fatal witness against him; such calaIllitim; could 
not have befallE'll a luau, the justice of God ,vould not 
have pennitted it, unless they had been deserved, 
Job had sinned and he had suffered, and th is ,,
ild pas- 
sion was but impenitence and rebellion. 
Being as certain that they were right in this opinion 
as t.hey 'were that God lIilnself existed, that they should 
speak ,vhat they felt ,vas only natural and necessary; 
and their language at the outset is all "rhich ,,,ould be 
dictated by the tenderest sympathy. Eliphaz opens, 
the oldest and mo
t important of the three, in a soft, 
subdued, suggestive strain, contriving in every ,yay to 
spare the feelings of the sufferer, to the extreme to 
which his love will allo,v hirn. A 11 is general, IDlpel'- 
8onal, indirect,-the rule of the ,vorld. the order of 
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Providence. He does not accuse Job, but he describes 
his calam.ities, and leaves him to gat.her for himself the 
occasion which had produced them; and then passes 
off: as if further to soften the blo,y, to the mysterious 
vision in which the infirInity of Inortalnature had been 
revealed to him, the universal ,veakness which involved 
both the certainty that Job had shared in it, and the 
excuse for hinI, if he ,vould confess and hUlnble hinlself; 
the blessed virtue of repentance follo,ys, and the pro- 
mise t.hat all shall be well. 
This is the note on "rhich each of the friends strikes 
r3uccessively, in the first of the three divisions into 
which the dialogue divides itself, but each with increas- 
ing peremptoriness and confidence, as Job, so far from 
accepting their interpretation of what had befallen hiln, 
hurls it from him in anger and disdain, Let us observe 
(and the Calvinists should consider this), he will hear 
as little of the charges against n:ankind as of charges 
against hilnself. IIe ,vill not list('n to the' corruption 
of humanity,' because in the conSeiOU:-511eSS of his own 
innocency, he kno,vs that it is not corrupt: he knows 
that he is himself just and good, Hnd we kno,v it, the 
I)ivine sentence upon ltiln haying becn already pas:-ìed, 
lIe ,vill not ackno,vledge his sin, for he knows not of 
,,,hat to repent. If he could ha vo reflected cahnly, he 
might have foreseen what they would 
ay, lIe knc\v 
all that as ,veIl as they: it was the olcl 
tory which he 
had learnt, and could l'l'pf'at, if lleee

ary, as wen as 
anyone: and if it had been no Iuorc than a philoso- 
phical discussion, touching hiulself no more ncarly than 
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it toucbed his friends, he might have allo,ved for the 
tenacity of opinion in such matters, and listened to it 
and replied to it with equanimity. But as the pro- 
verb says, 'It is ill talking bet,veen a fulllnan and a 
fasting:' and in Job such equanimity ,vould haye been 
but Stoicism., or the affectation of it, and unreal as the 
others' theories, Possessed ,vith the certainty that he 
had not deserved what had befallen him, harassed with 
doubt, and ,yorn out ,vith pain and unkindness, he had 
assunled (and ho,v natural that he should assume it!) 
that those "Tho loyed him should not have been hasty 
to believe evil of hiln; he had spoken to them as he 
really felt, and he thought that he nlight have looked 
to them for sOlllething ,varmer and more sympathizing 
than such dreary eloquence. So when the revelation 
comes upon him of what vats passing in theIn, he attri- 
butes it (and now he is unjust to theln) to a falsehood 
of heart, and not to a blindness of understanding. 
Their sermons, so kindly intended, roll past him as a 
disnlal mockery, They had been shocked (and how 
true again is this to nature!) at his passionate cry for 
death. 'Do ye reprove words?' he says, 'and the 
speeches of one that is desperate, which fire as ,vind ? ' 
It ,vas but poor friendship and narrow ,visdom. He 
had looked to them for pity, for comfort, and love. He 
had longed for it as the parched caravans in the desert 
for the ,vater-streams, and' his brethren had dealt 
deceitfully ,,,ith him,' The brooks, in the cool winter, 
1'011 in a full turbid torrent; ',vhat time it waxes warm. 
they vanish, when it is hot t.heyare consumed oqt of 
YOLo I. 20 
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their place; the ('aravan
 of Tf\ma looked for thpm, the 
cOlnpanies of Sheba waited for tb
m; they ""ere con- 
founded beeause they had hoped; the
T 
ame hither, 
and there was nothing.' If for onc
 these poor men 
could hayp tI'lu
tecl their hf'arts, if for once the
r eould 
have heliey('(l that tn('re mig-ht b(' 'more things in 
heaven and earth' than ,vere rlreall1t of in their philo- 
Fiophy-bnt this is the one thing ,vnich they could not 
do, \vhicn the theolog-ian propC'r nf'ver has aone or will 
do, J.\ nel thus w1w,tever of calmness or endurance Job 
alone, on his ash-henp, might have conquered for him- 
self, is all !'cattC'l'ed 
nva
T; and as the st.rong g'ust!' of 
pa
E;ion f;weep to and fro ncross his heart, he pourR 
hinlself out. in wild fitfullnusic, so beautiful because so 
trUE\ not answering them or 1 heir spc('ches, hut no"r 
flinging them froIn hinl in scorn, now appealing to 
their mercy, or turning- indignantly to God; now pray- 
ing for death; now in p('rplexit

 doubting 'whether, 
in some mystic 'Way w'hich he cannot understand, he 
TIlay not, perha pR, after al1, really have sinned, and 
praying to be shown his fault; find then staggering 
further into tbe dnr].:lles
, find breaking out into up- 
òraidings of thp rower whi('h has become so dreadful 
an enigma to him, ' Tbou inquirest aft(\J" nlY iniquity, 
thou 
earchest after lTIY sin, and thou knowest that I 
am not 

icked, "Thy didst thou hring me forth 01lt 
of the "romb? Oh, t-hat I hacl given up the ghost, and 
no eye haa f'(\cn me, Ceaf;:p, let me alone, It is hut q 
litt10 "Thile that I have to live, IJet me alone. that I 
may take comfort a little bf'fore T goo, ".hoDce J 
hall 
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not return to the land of darkness an(l the sbado'w of 
death.' In ,vhat other poem in the w'orlc! is there 
pathos qeep as this? "\Vith experience so stßrn as his, 
it ".as not for Job to be calIn, aud self-possessed, and 
delicate in his words, lIe sp
aks not 'what he kno,vs, 
but 'what he feels; and without fear the 'writer allo-ws 
hÏ1n to throw' out his passion all genuine as it rises, not 
ovennllch caring how nice carR n1Ïght be ofteuded, but 
contented tQ be tnt{' to the real enlotion of a geIluine 
hl
man heart, Ro the poem runs on to the end of the 
first ans\\
er to Zophar. 
But :now, "rith admirable fitnes
, a,R the contest goes 
forward, the relative position of the speaker
 begins to 
change. Hitherto, Job only' had been passionatp; and 
his friends teJuperate and collected, N o-W, beCOTIling 
shocked at his obstinacy, and àisappointed in the result 
of their hmuilies, they stray still furthcl' from the truth 
in an endeavo11r to strengthen their position, and, as a 
natural consequence, visibly grow angry, To thrill, 
.J ob' s vehement and desperato speeches are damning 
evidence of the truth of their suspicion. Impiety is 
added to his first sin, and they begin to see in hinl ft 
rebel against God, At first they had been contented 
to speak generally, and luuch 
rhich they had urged 
'vas partially true: no\v they step for"rard to a direct 
application, and formally and personally accuse hinl- 
self. Here their groul\d is positively false; and with 
delicate art it Ü
 they \vho are now grnwing yiplf'nt J 
&nd wOllndeq s
lf-Iove begins to show behind their zeal 
for God; ,vhile in contrast to them, a!ì tbere is J(-'s:; 
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and less truth in what they say, Job grows more and 
more collected. For a titne it had seemed doubtful 
how he would endure his trial. The light of his faith 
was burning feebly and unsteadily; a little Inore, and 
it semned as if it nlight have utterly gone out. But at 
last the storm ,vas lulling; as the charges are brought 
personally home to him, the confidence in his own real 
innocence rises against theIn. lIe had before kno,,"n 
that he ,vas innocent; no,v he feels the strength which 
lies in innocence, as if God ,vere beginning to reveal 
Hiulself ,vi thin him, to prepare the ,yay for the after 
outward manifestation of IIÏ1nself, 
The friends, as before, repeat one another ,vith but 
littJe difference; the sanlene
s bl.ing of course inten- 
tional, as showing tLat they W01'e not Rpcaking for 
thenlseh-es, but as reprcsentatiycs of a pre,-ailing 
opinion. Eliphaz, again, giy(:
 the nute ,vhieh the 
others follow. Ileal' this Calvinist of the old world: 
'Thy own Illouth condC111neth thee, and thine own lips 
testify against thee, '\That is lllan that he should be 
clean, and he that is born of a WOlllan that he 
hould be 
righteous r 13ehold, he puttcth :no trust in his bàints; 
yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight; ho,v much 
l110re abolllinabic anù filthy is nlan, which drinketh 
iniquity like water:' Strange, that after all the.-;c 
thousanùs of years we should :stiH pcrl-'ist iu this 
degrading confe:-;sion, as a thing which it is ilnpious to 
rlen
' and iInpious to atte1upt to render otherwise, when 
Scripture itself, in language :so mnphatie, declares that 
it is a lie. Job is innocent, perfect, righteous. God 
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HÍ1nself hears witness to it.. It is Job ,vho is found 3t 
last to have spoken truth: and the friends to have sinned 
in denying it. .And he holds fast by his innocency, 
and with a generous confidence thrusts away the mis- 
givings ,vhich had begun to cling to hin), Among his 
complainings he lw.d exclain1ed, that God was rmnenl- 
bering upon hinl the sins of his youth-not denying 
them; know.iug "'ell that be, like others, had gone 
astray before h(' had learnt to control hiulself, but feel- 
ing that at least in an carthly father it is unjust to 
visit the faults of childhood on the nlatured ulan; feel- 
ing that he had long, long shaken tbC111 off from hinl, 
and they did not eyen iInpair tbe probity of his after- 
life, But no\'
 these doubts, too, pass away in the brave 
certainty that God is not ICRs just than lnan, .A.s the 
denouncings gro,,' louder and darker, he appeals fronl 
his narro\v juùgcs to the Suprerne Tribuna I-calls on 
Goù to hear hin1 and to try his cause-and then, in the 
strength of this appeal the lnist rises froln before his 
('yes. Iris siekness is IllOl'tal; he has no hope in life, 
and death is near; but the intense feeling that justice 
1l1USt and will be dOllc, holds to hirn closer and closer. 
Goù nlay appear on carth for hin1; or if that be tuu 
bold a hopc, and death finds him as he is-what is death 
then? God will clear his Il1mnory in the place where 
he lived' his ill J ' uries will be l'io'hted over his o-rave . 
, 00' 
while for hilnscIf, like a sudden gleam of sunlight 
behyeen clouds, a clear, bright hope beallls up, that he 
too, then, in another life, if not in this, ,,,hen hi
 skin 
is Y/D.stcd ofl' his bones, and the wùl'lUS have done their 
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,vork on the prison of his spirit, he too, a t la
t, lllUY 
theu see God; lllay see IIinl, and hu. YC hi
 pleadings 
hea.rd, 
,'Tith 8uch a hope, or CYCll the shadow of ohe, he tUl'ns 
buck to the "
Ol'ld again to look at it. 
'act::; agaill::;t 
which he had Lefore closeù his eyes he úllows ttlHt con- 
fi'onts, and he sees that his OW11 little experience is but 
the reflection of a law. You tell 1l1Ð, herseelu
 to suy, 
that the good are rcwarded, and that the wicked are 
}Juni:-:;hed; that God is just, and that this i
 alwayrs so. 
Perha l 'Js it iB 01' will hd but not ill the "yay which 
" ., 
)'Oll illutgine. You hâye known Jue, you have knowll 
,,'Lat Iny life has Lecn' you see ,,-hat I tun allcl it is no 
., , .. , 
ditJiculty to rOll, "'-lou prefer ùelie,"illg that I, ,,,hU]1} 
you cull youi' friend, aln a del:civer or a pretcnder, to 
udlnittillg the possibility of the falsehood of your 
hypothesis, You ",ill not li
tcn to lllY assurance, and 
vou arc ungry ,\
ith lUO becatlse I will not lie against IUY 
own 
úul, anù acknowledge sinf; ,\'hich I h
l Ye Hot 
COlllllliUeù, Y uu appeal tu the cuurse of thc ,\yorlù ill 
proof of yuu!' faith, and challenge l11C to answer you. 
"\V. ell, thcIi, I accept yòur challenge. 1'ho ,,"odd is l10t 
,\'hat JUU bay. You have told 111e what you have :seell 
of it: I ,,-ill tell you what I ha Yè seCll. 
'I
Yen ,,'hIle I l'mllClnber I :.tIll afraid. aud trculblillo' 
, b 
taketh huld upon IllY flesh, 'Vhel'cfore J.u the wicked 
becollle uld, yea, and are lllighty in power 
 Their seed 
is established ill t.heir sight ,,-ith them, aud thcir 
offspring before their eyes. 'l'hcir hou:scs are safe from 
feuI', llcíther is the l'UJ. uf GuJ. Ul>Oll thClll. Theil' Lull 
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gelldel'eth and faileth not; their cow calveth, Hnù 
casteth not her calf. They send forth their little ones 
like a flock, and t.heir childten dance. They take the 
tinlbrel and harp, and rejoice at the 
ound of the organ. 
They spend their days ill ,vealth, and in a mornell t go 
do\\rn into the grave. Thel'etc)l'e they say unto God, 
Depart frOlll us, for ,ve de;::;ire not the kno\vledge of Thy 
ways. 'Vhat is the ...\.hnighty that ,ve should seryu 
HÏ111 
 and \vhat profit should \\re have if ",e pray to 
HiIn r ' 
'\Vill you quote the "Teary proyerb r ,'Till you 
say that' God layeth up his iniquity for his children' ? 
(Our translators have ,vholly lost the sense of this 
passage, and endeayour to make Job ackno\vledge 
,vhat he is steadfastly denying,) 'VeIl, and 'v hat 
then P "\Vhat will he care P "'Till his own eye see 
his o\vu faU? "'Viti he drink the wrath of the 
l\.lmighty r ",Vhat are the fortunes of his house to 
him if the llulnber of his own lllonths is fulfilled?' 
One Ulan is good and another "Ticked, one is happy 
and another is miserable. In the great indifference of 
nature they share alike in the COllllllon lot. 'They lie 
down alike ill the dust, and the \YOrU1S cover thenl.' 
Ewald, and many other critics, suppose that Job 
'va.
 hurried away by his feelings to say all this; and 
that in his calmer moments he must have felt that it 
wa.8 untrue. It is a point on ,vhich ,ve must decline 
aceepting even Ewald's high authority. Even then, 
iü. those old tjIlles, it ,vas beginning tv be terribly true. 
E V
li then the current theory \val:> obliged to bend to 
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large exceptions; and ,,
hat Job saw as exceptions we 
see round us everywhere. It ,vas true then, it is 
infinitely more true no,v, that what is called yirtue in 
the COJl1IDOn sense of the ",.ord, still more that noble- 
ness, godliness, 01' heroism of character in any form 
whatsoever, have nothing to do with this or that man's 
prosperity, or even happiness, The thoroughly vicious 
Inan is no doubt wretched enough; but the ,vorldly, 
prudent, self-restraining Inan, ,vi th his fì ve senses, 
which he understands how to gratify with teIupered 
indulgence, with a conscience satisfied ,vith the hack 
routine of what is called respectability,-such a luan 
feels no wretchedness; no inward uneasiness disturbs 
him, no desires ,yhich he cannot gratify; and this though 
he be the basest and 1110st conteInptible slave of his own 
selfishness, Providence will not interfere to punish 
hilll, Let hiul obey the laws under which prosperity 
is obtainable, and he will obtain it, let hinl never fear. 
He ,vill obtain it, be he base or noble. Nature is in- 
different; the falIline aud the earthquake, and the 
blight or the aceidl'ut, will not discrin1Ïnate to strike 
hinl. lIe lnay in::;ure hinlself against casualtie;:; in 
these days of ours, with the I110ncy pcrhaps which a 
better lnan ,yould have gi\.Cll away, and he will have 
his reward, IIe need not donbt it, 
And, again, it is not true, as optilnists would per- 
suade us, that such prosperity brings no real pleasure. 
..c.\. man 'with no high aspirn.tions, ,vho thrives, and 
Jllakps Iuoney, and euyelops hinlself ill cOluforts, is as 
happy [1;:; 
uch a nature can be. If unbroken satis- 
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faction be the most blessed state for a man (and this 
certainly is the practical notion of happiness), he is the 
happiest of Inen. Nor are those idle phrases any truer. 
that the good man's goodness is a never-ceasing sun- 
6hine; that virtue is its o\vn reward, &c. &c. If men 
truly virtuous care to be re'warded for it, their virtue is 
but a poor in vestIneut of their Illora1 capital. ,Vas 
Job so happy then on that ash-heap of his, the mark 
of the \vorld's scorn, and the butt for the spiritual 
archery of the theologian, alone in his forlorn naked- 
ness, like S0111e old dl'cal'Y stuJnp ,vhich the lightning 
has scathed, rotting away ill the wind and t.he rai
? 
If happiness be indeed ,yhat we l11en arc sent into this 
"
orld to seck for, those hitherto thl1ught the noblest 
among us were the pitifullest and wretchedest, Surely 
it ,vas no error in Job. It ,vas that real insight 
which once ,vas given to all t.he world in Christianity, 
howeyer we have forgotten it now. Job was learning 
to see that it "'
as not in the possession of enjoyulent, 
no, nor of happiness itself, that the difference lies be- 
tween the good and the bad, True, it Inight be that God 
sOInetimes, even generally, gi "OS such happiness-gives 
it in what Aristotle calls un È7i"tytYVÓJ-tE
'OV TÉÀO
, but it 
is no part of the tenllS on \vhich lIe adlnits us to IIis 
service, still less is it the end whieh we nlay propose to 
oursol yes on entering IIis seryiec, IIappiness lIe gives 
to "thorn lIe will, or leaves to the angel of nature to 
distribute among those \vho fulfil the la,vs upon ,vhich 
it depends. But to serve God and to love HÏIn is 
higher and better than happiness, though it be with 
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,vounded feet, and bleeding hro,\rs, tlnd hearts louded 
,vith sorrow. 
Into this high faith Job is rising, treading his 
tmnptatÍons under hi::; feet, and finding in thenl a 
ladder on \vhich his I:5pirit rises, 'rhus he is pas
ing 
further and even further frùlll hi
 friends, t5uàl'ing 
,vhere their iInaginations canllot follow hÍIn, To thCln 
he is a blaspheillcr 'VhOlll they gaze at \\Tith a,ve and 
terror, The\.T had eharo"e(l hinl "..ith siuuillo' on the 
J b b 
strength of' their 11 ypothesis, und he has answered with 
a deliberate denial of it. l..using nU'\' all nla
tery u\'er 
thclllscives, they pour out a torrent of l11cre extrava- 
gant in yccti ,'e and baseless falsehood, \\Thich ill the 
C()llller oub.set they ,\rould haye blu-;heù to think of. 
They k,ww no eyil of Job, but they do Hot Lc
itute to 
convert conjecture into certainty, and specify in detail 
the particular crimes \vhich he nlu
t ha YÓ conlll1Îttpd, 
lIe o/lf}ltf tv have cOll11nitteù theIn, and so hc had; the 
old argulllellt thCll us now.-' I:s not thy \\,ickedllcss 
great 
 ' 
ays ]
liphaz" 'Thou hast taken a pledge fi'OJll 
thy brother fin" nought, and stripped the naked of their 
cJoLhin o '" thou hast Hot {rivcn '\Tutûr to the ,\ carv and 
0' 0 J' 
thuu hast \vithholden breaù frum the hUll o'l' Y .' and t50 
o , 
on through a series of lllcre distracted lies, ]jut the 
tÌ111e ,vas vast ,vheu 'VOl'fu.; like these cuuld luakc Job 
angry. Dilùad follows thelll up with all attclnpt to 
fi:ighteu him by a picture of the po\\'er of that God 
whom he \Vab blas l >hmniuo,. but Job cutt3 short hi
 
o , 
haraugue, anù elldb it for hiul ill u. t:;pirit uf loftiness 
which llildad could llut have appruached; uud theu 
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proudly and calmly rebukes them all, no longer in 
scorn and irony, but in high, tranquil t:;elf-pos
C'ssion. 
, God forbid that I should justify you,' he says; 'till I 
die I ,vill not l'eIllOVe 11lY integrity fl'Oln IUC. Jly 
righteousness I hold fast, and ,vill not let it go. My 
heart shall not reproach 11le so long as IIi vc.' 
So tar all ha
 been clear, each party, ,rith ill- 
creasinO' confidence havin o ' insisted on their OW11 
b , 0 
position, and dcnounced their adYer
al'ies. À difficulty 
now al'lse
 "rhich, at fil'::;t sight, appeùl's inSUl'lllount- 
able. ...-\..:s the chapter::) are at present printed, the 
eI1tirc of the t"
enty-soYenth i;:; assigned to Job, and 
the paragraph ii'Olll the eleventh to the twenty-third 
yersc::, is in direct cOlltraJictioll to all ,,-hich he has 
luaintained before-is, in fact, a. concession of having 
been "Tong frOJll the begilluiug. ]
wald, who, a
 we 
said above, hiuu;elf refuses to allow the truth ùf Job's 
last and highest positiou, 
uppo
cs that he is here 
rcceding ii'olll it, and confessing ,,-hat au oYcr-prc- 
cipitate passion had betrayed him into denying. For 
lllUllY l'caS01l8, principally becau/Se ,,-c urc satisfied t.hat 
Job said thcn 110 1110re than the real fact, ,ve canllot 
think Ewald right; and the cOllce$siollS are too large 
and too inconsisteut to be reconciled cyen 'with his own 
general theory of the poem, .....\.llothcr l:\oluLioll of tho 
difficulty is vcry sllllple, although it is to be ùdnlÏttcJ. 
that it ratl1er cuts the knot than unties it. Eliphaz 
and nildad havc cHch spoken a third tiU1C; the t5Ylll- 
llletry of the gellêral lorlH requires that HOW .zophar 
should S l )C,tk' auù the t:)uo'o.C
tiOll "-c bclic\ C ",1
 til't
t 
.. , co' , 
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made by Dr Kennicott, that he did speak, and that the 
verses in question belong to hin1, .Llny one who is 
accustomed to 
ISS. ".ill understand easily how such a 
mistake, if it be one, might have arisen. Even in 
Shakespeare, the speeches in the early editions are in 
many instances wrongly divided, and assigned to the 
'wrong persons, It nlÎght have arisen from inad- 
vertence; it might have arisen fronl the foolishness of 
some Jewish traT1scriber, "rho resolved, at all eosts, to 
drag the book into harmony \vith Judaism, and make 
Job unsay his heresy. This vie\v has the merit of 
fully clearing up the ob
curity. .tlnother, however, 
has been suggested by Eichorn, who originalJy follo,ved 
Kennicott, but discovered, as he 
upposed, a le:-5s violent 
hypothesis, which was equally satisfactory. ]
ichorn 
imagines the verses to be a sUlnlnary by Job of hois 
adversaries' opinions, as if he said-' Listen no\v; you 
kno"y what the facts ar(\ as well as I, and yet you 
maintain thi
;' and then passed on with his indirect 
reply to it. It is possible t hat I
il'horn nlay be right 
-at any rate, eithcr he is right, or else Dr I\"ennicott 
is. C(\rtainly, Ewald is !lOt. Taken as an account of 
Job's O\YIl conviction, 1 he pU1;:-;age contradicts the 
burden of the \,"hole peenl, l")a

ing it by, therefore, 
and going to what iUl1TIcdia1cly follows, we arrive at 
what, in a human sen::ie, is the final clinwx-Job's 
victory and triulnph. IIc had appealed to God, and 
GQd had not appeared; he had doubted aud fought 
against his doubts, and at last had crushed them dow"n. 
lie, too, had been taught to look for God in outward judg- 
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ments; and ,vhen his o,vn experience had shown him 
his nlistake, he knew not where to turn. lIe had beeu 
leaning on a bruised reed, and it had run into his hand 
and pierced hinl. nut as soon as in the speeches of 
his friend he sa \V it all laid down in its \veakness and 
its false conclusions-when he s[nv the defenders of it 
\\Tandering further and further from 'what he knew to 
be true, gro\ving every D101nent, as if from a conscious- 
ness of the unsoundness of their st.anding ground, more 
Ylolent, obstinate, and unreasonable, the scales fell more 
and more frolll his eyes-he had seen the fact that the 
\vicked n1Ïght prosper, and in learning to depend upon 
his innocency he had felt that the good man's support 
,vas ther0, if it ,,-as anywhere; and at la8t, ,vith all his 
heart, "Tas reconciled to the truth. The mystery of 
the outer ,vorId LecOlnes deeper to hiln, but he does 
not any Inorc try to under
taIlcl it, The wisdorIl which 
can conlpa:s:s that lllystel'Y, he knows, is not in man, 
t.hough Ulan sea.rch for it deeper and harder than the 
n1Îner searches for the hidden treasures of the earth; 
the \visclOln \vhich alone is attainable is resignation to 
God, 
, 'Vhere,' he cries, 'shall wisdom be found, and 
where is the place of understanding? l\fan kno\veth 
not tho price thereof, neither is it found in the land of 
the liying, The depth said it is not with Ille; and the 
sea said it is not in nle. It is hid frolll the eyes of all 
living, and kept close from the fo\vls of the air. l God 


I. An allusion, pcrnaps, to tþß old bird IJ,uguriea. The bil'w, 
s the in- 
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under
tanc1eth the war thpr(\of, and lIe kno,veth the 
place thereof [He, not man, unch:rstands th<? nlYf.;teries 
of the "TorId ,,
hich lIe has made]. A.TIel unto man TIe 
said, l
ehold 
 the fear of the I..ord, that is ,viscloln ; and 
to depart from eyil, that is underf.;tanding,' 
Here, t.herefore, it might seenl 38 if all ,yas over, 
There is no clearer or purer faith possible for man; and 
Job had 3C hievecl it. His eyil had turned to good; and 
sorro'v had seyered for hilll the la
t links which hound 
hin1 to Ion"er things, He had felt that he could do with- 
out happiness, that it ",.as no longer es
ential, and that 
he could live on, and stilllo\.e GO(l. aHd ('Jing to TIlIn. 
But he is not described as of preternatural, or at all 
Titanie nature, but as yery nlan, fun of all hunw.n 
t.t:?nderness and Rusceptibilit
p, IIiR old life 'vas still 
beautiful to hin1. He does not hate it because he ('an 
renounce it; and now that the struggle is oyer, the 
ba ttle fought and won, and his heart has fIù'wed over in 
that magnificent f'ong of victory, th(' note once more 
ehangAg: he turns back to earth to linger over those 
old departed clays, with 'which the present is so h3rd a 
contra:-;t; and his parable dies away in a strain of plaint- 
ive, but resigned nle!an('hol
T, Oncp nlore h(> thro\v:-: 
hilnsf>lf on God, no longer in pas
ionate expostulation, 
hut in plending humility,l And then COln('
 (perhaps, 


nahital1ts ofthf' air, were suppo
ed to appearance, is now drcisin\ly pro- 
be the messengers brtween heaven nOllTIced by Hebrew scholars not to 
and earth, be g'f>TIuine, The most 8uperfif'ial 
I The speech of Elihu, which }irs reader will have been pcrple
ed by 
between .Tob'!I IMt words and God's I the introduction of a speaker to 
hom 
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as E,vald says, it oulrl not have COffi(1 before) the answer 
out of the w-r.irhvind, Job had called on God, and 
prayec1 that Ht' might apppar, that he n1ight plearl hi
 
eause with 1-lin1; and no'v He conle
, and what ,viII Job 
,,-;o? TIe conles not fiR the healing spirit in the heart; of 
lnan: but, aR Job had at first demanded. the ouhvar(l 
God, the Almighty Oreator of the uni ver
e, and clad in 
the terrors and the glory of it. Job, in hi
 fir
t pr0- 
cipitancy, had clpsir
cl to reason 'with fErn on lIiR go- 
yernlTIent, Th
 pOf't, in glpalning lines, describes for an 
anRwer the univf'rse as it then was kno,vn, the majcRty 
and awfulness of it; a11f1 then asks ,,,hether it is this 
which he require!) to have explninccl to h1n1, or ,vhich 
he believes hinu,elf capable' of con(l
eting. The revela- 
tion acts on Job as thp 
ign of t.he l\Iacrocosmos on 
the modern Faust; but when he sinks, cru
hed, it iH 
not as the rebellious upstart, struck do"rn in his pricle- 


no allusion is ma(le, eitber in tbe was unable to accept in its fulne
s 
prologue or the epilogue; by a lon
 so great a contradiction to it: and, 
dissertat.ion, which adds nothing to missing tht1 spirit of the pcem, he 
the progress of the argument, pro- beli')ved that God's honour could 
ceeding evidently on the false hypo- still be vindicated in the old way, 
thesi
 of the three friends, and be- 'His wrath was kindled' against 
traying not the faintest conception the friends, because they could 110t 
of the real eause of Job' s sufrerin
;,;. answer Job; bud against Job, bc- 
And the suspicions which such 1n cause he would not be answered; 
anomaly would naturally suggest, and conceiving himself 'full of 
are now made ccrfainties by a fuller matter,' and 'ready to burst like 
knowledge of the languag-e, and the new bottles,' he could not contain 
detection of a rlifi'erent hand. The himself, and delivered into the text 
interpolator ha
 unconsciousl). con- a sermon on the TheodÙe, such, we 
fessed the feeling which allowed him suppose, as formed t.he current 
to take so great a liberty, He, too, doctrine of the time in which he 
posses8ed with the old Jew thpory, . 1ivPd_ 
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for he had himself, partially at least, subdued his own 
presumption-but as a hUInble penitent, struggling to 
overcome his weakness, lie abhors himself for his 
Inurmurs, and'; repents in dust and ashes,' It will have 
occurred to everyone that the secret ,,"hich has been 
revealed to the reader is not, after all, revealed to Job 
or to his friends, and for this plain reason: the burden 
of the drama is, not that ,ve do, but that ,ve do not, and 
cannot., kno,v the mystery of the goyernment of the 
,vorId-that it is not for n1an to seek it, or for God tù 
reveal it. 'Ve, the readers, are, in this one instance, 
admitted behind the scenes-for once,. in this 
ingle 
case-because it "'as necessary to n1eet the received 
theory by a positiye fact which contradicted it. But 
the explanation of one case need not be the explana- 
tion of another; our business is to do ,,,hat ,ve kno,v to 
be right and ask no questions. The veil which in the 
A
gyptian legend lay before the face of I
is is not to be 
raised; and ,,"e are not to seek to pcnetrate secrets 
,vhich are not onrs. 
'Yhile, however, God dues not condescend to justify 
Iris "
rays to Juan, lIe giycs juclglllcnt on the past C011- 
trover
y. The self-constituted pleaders for IIilu, the 
acceptors of II is person, were all ,,'rong; ånd Job-the 
passionate, vehelnent, scornful, nlisbelieving Job-he 
had spoken the truth; he at least had 
poken facts, and 
they had been defending a tran
ient thcory as an ever- 
lasting truth, 
'..And it was :'0, that after the Tiord had spoken 
these ,,'ords to Job, the Lord said to Eliphaz the 
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'remanite, 1\1y ,vl'ath is kindled against thee and against 
thy two friends; for ye have not spoken of l11e the 
thing that is right, as Iny servant Job hath. There- 
fore take un to )TOU now seven bullocks and seven ralliS, 
and go to my servant Job; and offer for yourselves a 
burnt-offering, ...t\.nd Iny servant Job shall pray for 
you, and him \vill I accept. Le
t I deal \vith you after 
your folly, tor that ye have not spoken of me the thing 
\vhich is right, like my servant Job.' 
One act of justice remains. Knowing as ,ye do the 
cause of Job's n1Îsfol'tunes, and that as soon as his trial 
was over it was no longer operative, our sense of fitness 
could not be satisfiecl unless he were inùerunified out- 
wardly for his outward sufferings. Satan is defeated, 
and Job's integrity proved; and there is no reason ,vhy 
the general law should be interfered ,vith, ,vhich, how- 
ever large the exceptions, tends to connect goodness 
and prosperity; or why obvious caltnnities, obviously 
undeserved, should remain any more unremoved. Per- 
haps, too, a deeper lesson still lies belo\v his restoration 
-something perhaps of this kind, PI'osperity, enjoy- 
ment, happiness, comfort, peace, ,vhatever be the nanle 
by which we designate that state in 'which life is to our 
O\Yll selves pleasant and delightful, as long as they art 
sought or prized as things essential, so far have a 
tendency to d.isennoble our nature, and are a sign that 
we are still in servitude to selfishness. Only when 
they lie outside us, as ornaments merely to be worn or 
laid aside as God pleases-only then Inay such things 
be possessed with impunity. Job's heart in early times 
.'UL. I. 21 
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had clung to then) more than he knew, but now he was 
purged clean, and they were restored because he had 
ceased to need them. 
Such in outline is this "
onderfnl pOell}. 'Vith the 
lnaterial of ,vhich it is ,,,oven ,ve have not here been 
concerned, although it is so rich and pregnant that we 
might with little difficulty construct out of it a com- 
plete picture of the world as then it ,vas: its life, kno,v- 
ledge, arts, habits., superbtitions, hope
, and fears, The 
subject is the problem of alllnankind, and the composi- 
tion embraces no less ,vide a range, But "That ,ve arc 
here most interested upon is the epoch ,vhich it marks 
in the progress of n1ankind, as the first recorded 
struggle of a new experience witb an established 
orthodox belief, True, for hundreds of years, perhaps 
for a thousand, the superstition against "Thich it was 
directed continued, \ýThen Chri::;t caDle it was still in 
its vitality. Nay, as ,ve saw., it is alive, or in a sort 
of mock life, among us at this very day, But even 
those who retained their imperfect belief had received 
into their canon a book "rhieh treated it ,vith contumely 
and scorn, so irresistible ,vas the majesty of truth. 
In days like these, when we bear so much of pro- 
gress, it is worth while to ask ourselves what advances 
,,-e have made further in the same direction? and once 
more, at the risk of some repetition, let us look at the 
position in which this book leaves us. It had been 
assumed that nlan, if he lived a just and upright life, 
had a fight to expect to be happy. IIappiness,' his 
being's end and aim,' was his legitiJno. tQ and covenanted 
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re\val'd. If God therefore was just, such a man ,vould 
be happy; and inasmuch as God was just, the man who 
,vas not happy had not deserveù to be. There is no 
fla,v in this argument; and if it is unsound, the fallacy 
can only lie in the supposed right to happiness. I t is 
idle to talk of inward consolations. Job felt them, but 
they w.ere not everything, They did not relieve the 
anguish of his wounds; they did not make the loss of 
his children, or his friends' unkindness, allY the less 
painful to him. 
The poet, indeed, restores hiul in the book; but in 
life it need not have been so, He nlight have died upon 
his ash-heap, as thousands of good men have died, and 
".ill die again, in Inisery. Happiness, therefore, is not 
'what "Te are to look for. Our place is to be true to the 
best ,vhich we know, to seek that and do that; and if 
by 'virtue its own reward' be meant that the good 
man cares only to continue good, desiring nothing more, 
then it is a true and noble saying. But if virtue be 
valued because it is politic, because in pursuit of it ,,;vill 
be found most enjoyment and fewest sufferings, then it 
is not noble any more, and it is turning the truth of God 
into a lie. Let us do right, and whether happiness come 
or unhappiness it is no very mighty matter. If it come, 
life will be s\veet; if it do not COlne, life will be bitter 
-bitter, not sweet, and yet to be borne. On such a 
thporyalone is the govprnment of this world intelligibly 
just, The "rell-being of our souls depends only on 
what we are; and nobleness of character is nothing 
else but steady love of good and steady scorn of evil. 
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The governnlent of the world is a problenl ,yhile the 
desire of selfish cnjoynlent suryiycs; and when justice 
i
 not done according to such standard (which ,,,ill not 
be till the day after doomsday, anù not then), self-loving 
lllcn will still ask, why? and find no answ"er. Only to 
those ,vho have the heart to say, ",r e can do without 
that; it is not ,vhat "
e ask or desire,' is there no secret. 

I:ln ".ill have 'what he deserves, and will find what is 
really best for binI, exactly as he hOl1c:-ìtly 
eeks for it. 
IIappiness may flyaway, pleasure pall or cease to be 
ohtainable, wealth decay, friends fail or prove unkind, 
and fanIc turn to inf:uny; but the po,ver to serve God 
never fails, and the love of JIim is neyer rejected. 

Iost of us, at one tÏ1ne or other of our live
, have 
kno,,'n sonlethiug of 10YÐ-of that only pure love in 
which no 8((1 is left remaining, 'Ve have loved as 
children, we have loyed as lovers; SOlne of us have 
learnt to love a cause, a faith, a country; and what love 
would that be which existed only 'with a prudcnt view 
to after-interests, Surely there is a loye ,,'hich exults 
in the power of self-abandonment, and can glory in the 
privilege of suffering for ,vhat is good, Que '1non nom 
soit fiétri, pourvlt que ia France soit libre, said Danton; 
and those wild patriots who had tranlpled into scorn the 
faith in an imInortal life in ,vhich they would be 
re,,'"arded for ,,,hat they were suffcring, ,,'ent to their 
graves as bed
, for the dream of a peoplc's liberty. 
Justice is done; the balance is not deranged, It only 
seems deranged, as long as ,ye have not learnt to bPrve 
without looking to be lmid for it. 
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Such is the theory of life which is to be found in the 
Book of Job; a faith which has flashed up in all times 
and all lands, ,vherever high-minded men were to be 
found, and ,vhich passed in Christianity into the 
arkno,vledged creed of half the world. The cross ,vas 
the ne\v sY111bol, the Divine sufferer the great ex
nnple; 
and nlankind answered to the call, because the appeal 
was not to what was poor and selfish in them, but to 
whatever of best and bravest ,vas in their nature. The 
la,v of reward and punishment was superseded by the 
la,v of love, Thou shalt love God and thou shalt love 
man; and that was not love-nlan knew it once- 
which was bought by the prospect of re,vard, Times 
are changed with us no,v, Thou shalt love God and 
thou shalt love man, in the bands of a Paley, are found 
to mean no more than, Thou shalt love thyself after an 
enlightened nlanner, And the same base tone has 
saturated not only our con1IDon feelings, but our 
Christian theologies and our Antichristian philosophies. 
A. prudent regard to our future interests; an abstinence 
from pre
ent unla,vful plpasures, because they will 
entail the loss of greater pleasure by-and-by or perhaps 
be paid for with pain,-this is called virtue no
v; and 
the belief that such beings as men can be influenced 
by any l110re elevated feelings, is smiled at as the dream 
of enthusiasts whose hearts have outrun their under- 
standings, Indeed, he 'were but a poor lover whose 
deyot.ion to his mistress lay resting on the feeling that 
a marriage with her would conduce to his own comforts, 
That ,vere a poor patriot ,,,ho served his countr,r for the 
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hire which his country "Tould give to him. Aud we 
should think but poorly of a son who thus addressed his 
earthly father: 'Father, on whom Iny fortunes depend, 
teach me to do what pleases thee, that I, pleasing thee 
in all things, may obtain those good things which thou 
hast promised to give to thy obedient children.' If any 
of us who have lived in so meagre a faith venture, by-and- 
by, to put in our claims, Satan will be likely to say of 
us (with better reason than he did of Job), 'Did they 
l5erve God for nought, then? Take their reward frolu 
them, and they will curse I-lim to His face.' If 
Christianity had never borne itself more loftily than 
this, do ,ve suppose that those fierce Norsemen who had 
learnt, in the fiery war-songs of the Edda, of what stuff 
the hearts of heroes are composed, would have fashioned 
their sword-hilts into crosses, and thmllselves into a 
crusading chivalry? Let us not dishonour our great 
fathers with the dreanl of it. The Christians, like the 
Stoics and the Epicureans, would have lived their little 
daya.mong the ignoble sects of an effete civilization, and 
would hayc passed off and been heard of no more. It was 
in another spirit that those first preachers of righteou "'- 
ness ,ve
lt out upon thpir ,varfaro 'with evil. They 
prc:lehed, not enlightenf'd prudencp, but purity, justice, 
goodness; holding out no promises in this ,vorld except of 
suffering as their great 
Iaster had suffered, and rejoicing 
that they ".ere counted ,\"orthy to suffer for his sak
. 
And that crown of glory which they did belicve tu await 
them In a lite beyond the grave, was no enjo) ment of 
what they had. sur rendered in life, was not enjn.rnle
t 
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at all in any sense which human thought ur language 
can att.ach to the ,vords; as little like it as the crown 
of love is like it, which the true loyer looks for when at 
last he obtains his mistress. It was to be ,vith Christ 
-to lose themselves in Hiru, 
IIo,,," these high feelings ebbed away, RUÙ Oh1'18- 
tiauity became what we kno,v it, we are partially 
beginning to sec. The living spirit organizcd for itself 
a body of perishable flesh: not only the real gains of 
real experience, but mere conjectural hypotheses, cur- 
rent at the day for the solution of unexplained pheno- 
mena, became formulæ and articles of faith. Again, as 
before, the liying and the dead were bound toget.her, 
and the seeds of decay were already planted on the 
birth of a constructed polity. 
But there 'Was another cause allied to this, aud yet 
different from it, which, though a la,v of hunlan nature 
itself, seems now-a-days altogether forgotten. In (he 
rapid and steady advance of our knowledge of material 
things, we are apt to believe that all our knowledge 
follows the same law; that it is merely generalized 
experience; that experience acculllulates daily, anù, 
therefore, that' progress of the species,' Ùl, all SeJl8fJ8, is 
an obvious and necessary fact. There is something 
which is true in this vie,v, nlixed ,vith a great deal 
which is false. 
Iaterial kno.wledge, the physical and 
mechanical sciences, make their way from step to step, 
from experiment to experiment, and each advance is 
secured and made good, a nd cannot again be lost, One 
generation takes up the general sum of exuerience 
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where the last laid it down, adds to it 'what it has the 
opportunity of adding, and leaves it. with interest to 
the next. The successive positions, as they are gained, 
require nothing for the apprehension of them but an 
understanding ordinariìy cultivated, Pr
iudices have 
to be encountered, but prejudices of opinion merely, not 
pr
iudices of conscience or prejudices Qf self-love, like 
those which beset our progress in the science of morality. 
But in morals we enter upon conditions wholly different 
-conditions in which age differs from age, man d.iffers 
from man, and e,en from himself, at different moments. 
"'Teall have experienced times '\V'hen, as 'we say, we 
should not know ourselves; some, when W'O fall below 
our average level; some, when we are lifted a.boye, and 
put on, as it 'were, a higher nature, .Ltt such int.Pl'vals 
as these laBt (unfortunately, 'with most of us, of rarc 
occurrence), many things become clear to us ,vhich 
bE}fore were hard sayings; propositions become alive 
which, usually, are but dry ,,'ords; our hearts seeln 
purer, our motiycs loftier; our purposes, what we are 
proud to acknowledge to oUl'selv
s. 
And, as Inall i
 unequal to himself, so is man to his 
neighbour, and period to period. The entire method 
of action, the theories of human life which in one era 
prevail uniYcr
ally, to the next are unpractical and 
inf'ane, as tho
e of this next would have seemed nlcre 
baseness to the first, if the first could have anticipated 
tn(,ffi. One epoch, 'we may supposc, holds sOJne ' great- 
est noblen('ss principlp,' the 01her some' great.est bappi- 
ness principle ; 
 ana then their ycry 
ystems ofaximDs 
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will contradict one another; their general conceptions 
and their detailed interpretations, their rules, j udg- 
mellts, opinions, practices will be in perpetual a.nd end- 
less collision. Our minds take shape from our hearts, 
and the facts of moral experience do not teach their 
own meaning, but submit to many readings according 
to the po,,-er of the eye which ,ve bring with us 
The want of a clear perception of so import.ant a 
feature about us leads to many :singular contradictions. 
A believer in popular Protestantism, 'who is also a be- 
liever in progress, ought, if he ,vere consistent, to regard 
mankind as growing every day to"\vards a more and 
Inore advantageous position with respect to the trials of 
life; and yet if he "\vere asked ,vhether it was easier for 
him to 'save his soul' in the nineteenth century than 
it would have been in the first or second, or whether 
the said soul was necessarily better ,vorth saving, he 
,vould be perplexed for an ans,ver. There is hardly 
one of us who, in childhood, has not felt like the J HWS 
to "hOlll Christ spoke, that if he had' lived in the days 
of the Fa.thers,' if he had had their advantages, he 
w'ould have found duty a much easier matter; and some 
of us in lnature life have felt that in old ....t\..thens) or old 
republican Rome, in the first ages of Christianity, in 
the Crusades, or at the Reformation, there ,vas a con- 
tagious atmosphere of heroism, in which we should have 
been less troubled ,vith the little feelings which cling 
about us no\v, At any rate, it is at these rare epochs 
only that real additions are made to our moral know- 
ledge. J.\ t such times, new truths, are, indeed, sent 
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down among us, and, for periods longer or shortor, may 
be seen to exercise an elevating influence on mankind. 
Perhaps \vhat i
 gained on these occasions is never 
entirely lost. The historical monuments of their effects 
are at least indestructible; and ,vhen the spirit which 
gave thelu birth reappears, their dormant energy 
awakens again, 
But it seems from our present expcrience of \vhat, 
in some at least of its modern fornls, Christianity ha
 
been capable of becoming, that there is no doctrine ill 
itself so pure, but \vhat the meaner nature which is in us 
can disarln and distort it, and adapt it to its own little- 
ne
s. The once living spirit drives up into fonnulæ, and 
formuhe, whether of nltlss-sacrifice or vicarious right- 
eousness, or 'reward and punishment,' are contrived ever 
so as to escape making over-high demands upon the con- 
SCIence. SOlne airl1 at di
pensing with ob
dience alto- 
gether, and those ,vhich insist on obediencE' rest the ob- 
ligations of it on the poorest of Inotive
, So things go on 
till there is no life left at all; till, from all higher aspir- 
ations, ,ve are lowered down to the lo\'e of self after an 
enlightcned nlanner; and then nothing renlains but to 
fight the battle over again. The once beneficial truth 
ha
 become, as in Job's case, a cruel and mi:.,chievous 
deception, and the whole question of life and its oùliga- 
tions must again be opened. 
It is now some three centuries "illce the last of such 
rG-openings. If ,ve ask oursch-es how n1uch during 
this time has been actually added to the sum of our 
kno'wledge in thes
 luatters; what, in all the thousnnds 
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upon thousands of sermons, and theologies, and philoso- 
phies with ,vhich :Europe has been deluged, has been 
gained for Inankind beyond what we have found in this 
Book of Job, how far all this hos advanced us in the 
'progress of humanity,' it were hard, or rather it is 
easy, to answer. How far we have fallen below, let 
Paley and the rest bear ,vitness. But what moral 
question can be asked ,vbich admits no,v of a grander 
solution than was offered two, perhaps three, thousand 
yea.rs ago? The world has not been standing still; 
experience of man and life has increased; questions 
have multiplied on questions, while the answers of the- 
established teachers to them have been gro,ving every 
day more and more incredible, 'Vhat other ans,vers. 
have there been? Of all the countless books ,vhich 
have app(.arEd, there has been only one of enduring. 
importance, in \vhich an attelnpt is lllade to carryon 
the solution of the great problem. Job is given over 
into Satan's hand to be tempted; and though he shakes, 
he does not fa.ll, Taking the tmnptation of (Tob for his 
model, Goethe has sÏ1nilarly exposed his :Faust to trial, 
and with him the tempter succeeds, IIis hero falls 
fl'OIn sin to Bin, fraItl criJne to criTne; he LeconLes a 
seducer, a, Itlurderer, a betrayer, following recklessly 
his evil angel 'wherever he chooses to lead him; and 
yet, with all this, he never wholly forfeits our sympathy. 
In spite of his weakness, his heart is still true to his 
higher nature; sick and restless, even in the delirium 
of enjoyment he always longs for something better, and 
he never can be brought to say of evil that it is good_ 
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And therefore, after all, the devil is baulked of his prey; 
in virtue of this one fact, that the evil in which he 
steeped himself remained to the last hateful to him, 
Fau
t i
 sayed by the angels, . . It ,viII be eagerly 
answered for the established belief, that such cases are 
its especial province. All lllen are sinners, and it pos- 
sesses the blessed remedy for sin. But, among the 
countless numbers of those characters so strangel
r 
mixed among- us, in which the dark and the bright fibres 
cross like s:t lllesh-'work: characters at one moment ca- 
pable of acts of heroic greatncs
, at another hurried by 
temptation into actions which even conlmon men may 
deplore, how many are there who have never availed 
themselves of the conditions of reconciliation as ortho- 
doxy proffers them, and of such men "hat is to be said? 
It 'was said once of a sinner that to her' much was for- 
given, for she loved much.' But this is language 
which theology has as little appropriated as the Jews 
could appropriate the language of Job. It cannot 
recognize the po'wer of tbe hunlan heart. It has no 
balance in ,vhich to 'weigh the good against the enl; 
and when a great Burns or a ltlirabeau conles before it, 
it can but tremblingly count up the offences committed, 
and then, looking to the end, and finding its own terms 
not to have been cOInplied 'with, it faintly nnItters its 
anathenla. Sin only it can apprehend and judge; and 
for the poor acts of struggling- heroism, C Forasmuch as 
they ""ere not done,' &c" &c" it doubts not but they 
havp the nature of sin. 1 


1 See tbe Thirteenth Article. 
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Something of the difficulty has been met by Goethe, 
but it cannot be said that he has resolved it; or at 
least that he has furnished others with a solution which 
may guide their judgment, In the writer of the Book 
of Job there is an a\vful moral earnestness before which 
,ve bend as in the presence of a superior being, The 
orthodoxy against \vhich he contended is not set aside 
or denied; he sees 'what truth is in it; only he sees 
1l10rÐ than it, and oyer it, and through it. But in 
Goethe, who needed it more, inusnluch as his problem 
,vas more delicate and difficult, the llloral earne
tness is 
not awful, is not even high. """ e cannot feel that in 
dealing with sin he entertains any great horror of it; 
he looks on it as a mistake, as undesirable, but scarcely 
as more. Goethe's great pO\Vel'S are of another kind; 
and this particular question, though in appearance the 
primary subject of the poem, is really only secondary. 
In substance, Faust is more like Ecclesiastes than it is 
like Job, and describes rather the restlessness of a 
largely-gifted nature which, missing the guidance of 
the heart, plays experiments with life, trying know- 
ledge, pleasure, dissipation, one after another, and 
hating them all; and then hating life itself as a \veary, 
stale, flat, unprofitable mockery. The temper exhibited 
here will probably be perennial in the world. But the 
remedy for it will scarcely be more clear under other 
circumstances than it is at present, and lies in the dis- 
position of the emotions, and not in any propositions 
which can be addressed to the understanding, 
For tbat other question-ho,v rightly to estimate a 
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hUlnan being; ,vhat constitutes 3 real vitiation of 
character, and how to distinguish, ,vithout either deny- 
ing the good or luaking light of the evil; ho,v to be 
just to tho popular theories, and yet not to blind our- 
selves to their shallowness and injustice-that is a 
problem for us, for the solution of ,vhich ,ve are at 
present left to our ordinary instinct, ,vithout any recog- 
nized guidance 'v ha tsoeyer. 
Nor is this the only probleln which is in the same 
situation, There can scarcely be a more startling con- 
trast bet\veen fact and theory than the conditions under 
,vhich, practically, positions of po,ver and influence are 
,distributed 3Inong us-bet\veell the theory of human 
,vorth which the necessities of life oblige us to act 
npon, and the theory which we belieye that 'we believe. 
As we look around among our leading men, onr states- 

'1l.3n, our legislators, the judges on our bench, the 
'connnallderR of our armies, the men to whom this 
English nation cOlnmits the conduct of its best interests, 
-profane and sacred, what do we sl:
e to be the principles 
which guide our selection? IIow entirely do they lie 
beside and beyond the negative te
ts! and ho,v little 
respect do "e pay to the breach of thi
 or that COln- 
Inandlnent in cOlnparison with abilit.y! So wholly 
impossible is it to apply the received opinions on such 
matters to practice-to treat men kno\vn to be guilty 
of ,vhat theology calls deadly sins, as really guilty 01 
them, that it ,vould almost seem we had fallen into fI 
Illoral anarchy; that ubility alone is what we regard, 
without any reference at all, except in glaring and 
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outrageous cases, to moral disqualifications. It is 
invidious to mention names of living men; it is worse 
than invidious to drag out of their graves men who 
have gone down into them with honour, to make a 
point for an argument. But we know, all of us, that 
among the best seryants of our country there have 
been, and there are, many \vhose lives will not stand 
scrutiny by the negative tests, and who do not appear 
very greatly to repent, or to have repented, of their 
sins according to recognized methods. 
Once n10re: among our daily or weekly confessi0ns, 
which we are supposed to repeat as if \ve ,vere all of us 
at all tilTleS in precisely the same moral condition, we 
are made to say that we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done, and to have left undone 
those things which we ought to have done, An earthly 
father to whom his children were day after day to 
make this acknO'wledgrnent would be apt to inquire 
whether they were trying to do better-whether, at any 
rate, they w'ere endeavouring to learn; and if he were 
told that although they had made some faint attempts 
to understand the negative part of their duty, yet that 
of the positive part, of those things which they ought 
to do, they had no notions at all, and had no idea that 
they were under obligation to form any, he would come 
to rather strange conclusions about them, But, really 
and truly, what practical notions of dutv have we 
beyond that of abstaining from committing sins? Not 
to commit sin, we suppose, covers but a small part of 
what is expect.ed of us. Through the entire tissue or 
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our enlpIuymcnts there runs a good and a bad, Bishop 
Butler tells us, for instance, that even of our tÍIne there 
is a portion ,yhich is ours, and a portion which is our 
neighbour's; and if ,ve spend Inore of it on personal 
interests than onr own share, 'we are stealing. This 
sounds stran O'C doctrine' ,ve P refer luakin O' va ('rue 
1:)' b b 
ackno,vledgments, and shrink frolll pursuing them into 
detail. We say vaguely, that in all ,ve do we should 
consecrate ourselves to God, and our o,vn lips condemn 
us; for which among us cares to learn the ,vay to do 
it? The devoir of a knight 'was understood in the 
courts of chivalry; the lives of heroic men, Pagan and 
Christian, ,vere once held up before the vlorId as 
patterns of detailed imitation; and now, when such 
ideals are "
anted nlore than ever, Protestantism stands 
,vith a drawn sword on the threshold of the inquiry, 
and tells us that it is iInpious, rrhe law, '\'e are told, 
has been fulfilled for us in condescension to our in- 
herent worthlessness, and our business is to appropriate 
another's righteousness, and not, like Titans, to be 
scaling heaven by profane efforts of our own, Pro. 
testants, ,ve kno,v very well, ,vill cry out in toneb loud 
enough at such a repre
entation of their doctrines. 
But we know also that unlt:
s men Inay feel a cheerful 
conviction that they can do right if they try,-that 
they cun purify thmllselves, can live noble and ,,,orthy 
lives,-unless this is set before them as the thing ,vhich 
they are to do, and can succeed in doing, they will not 
wa:ste their ellorglcs on ,vhat they know beforchand 
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,yilt end in failure; and if they nlay not live for God, 
they will live for themselves. 
And all this ,,
hile the ,,
hole con1plex frame of 
society is a meshw.ork of duty woven of living fibre, 
and the condition of its remaining sound is, that every 
thread of it, of its own free energy, shall do what it 
ought. The penalties of duties neglected are to the 
full as terrible as those of sins committed; more ter- 
rible, perhaps, because more palpable and sure. A lord 
of the land, or an employer of labour, supposes that he 
has no duty except to keep ,,
hat he calls the command- 
n1ents in his own per
on, to go to church, and to do 
what he ,viII with his own,-and Irish famines follow, 
and trade strikes, and chartisms, and raris reyolutions. 
'Ve look for a remedy in impossible legislative enact- 
ments, and there is but one remedy which will avail- 
that the thing which 'we call public opinion learn some- 
thing of the meaning of human obligation, and demand 
some approximation to it. As things are, 'we have no 
idea of ,vhat a human being ought to be, After the 
first rurlilDcntal conditions ,,-e pass at once into mean- 
ingless gon
l'alities; and ,vith no knowledge to guide 
our judgment, we allow it to be guided by meaner 
principles; ,ye respect money, we respect rank, we 
respect ability-character is as if it had no existence. 
In the midst of this loud talk of progress, therefore, 
in which so many of us at present are agreed to believe, 
which is, indeed, the common meeting point of all the 
thousand sects into which we are split, it is with 
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saddened feelings that we see so little of it in so large 
a matter. Progress there is in knowledge; and science 
has enabled the number of human being,; ca.pable of 
existing upon this earth to be indefinitely multiplied. 
But this is but a small triumph if the ratio of the good 
and bad, the ,yise and the foolish, tbe full and the 
hungry, remains unaffected. And we cheat ourselves 
with words when \ve conclude out of our material 
splendour an advance of the race. 
In two things there is progress-progress in know- 
ledge of the outward 'world, and progress in material 
wealth. This last, for the prebent, creates, perhaps, 
more evils than it relieves; but suppose this difficulty 
solved-suppo:--e t.he \vcalth distributed, and every 
peasant living like a peer-what then? If this is all, 
one noble soul out\veighs the whole of it. Let us 
follow knowledge to the outer circle of the universe- 
the eye ,vill not be satisfied with seeing, nor the ear 
with hearing. Let us build our streets of gold and 
they will hide as many aching hearts as hovels of t-;traw. 
The wpll-being of D1ankind is not advanced a 
ingle 
step. KHowledge is po\ver, and wealth is power; and 
harnessed, as in 1)lato'8 fable, to the chariot of the soul, 
and guided by ,,
isdom, they may bear it through the 
circle of the stars; but left to their o,,-n guidance, or 
reined by a fool's hand, the wild horses may bring the 
poor fool to Phaeton's end, and set a world on fire. 
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Benedict" de Spmoza Pradatus de .Ðf>O et HomÏJlIJ ejTls1ue FIJ!icitate 
Linea menta. a tq lie A/I nota tiOJles ad l!ractf.tt 1l1Jl1'heologico- Politicum, 
cclidit et illustravit .EDW ARDUS BOEIUIER, Halæ ad Salam, J, 
F, Lippert. 1852. 


' r UlS little volume is one evidence among many of 
_ the interest which continues to be felt by the 
German students in Spinoza. The actual merit of the 
book itself is little or nothing; but it shows the indllS- 
try with which they are gle
ning among the libraries 
of Holland for any traces of him which they can re- 
cover; and the smallest fragments of his writings are 
acquiring that factitious importance which attaches to 
the most inRignificant relics of acknowledged greatness. 
Such industry cannot be other,vise than laudable, but 
we do not think it at present altogether ,visely directed. 
Nothing is likely to be brought to light which win 
further illustrate Spinoza's philosophy. He himself 
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spent the better part of his life in clearing his language 
of ambiguities; and such earlier sketches of his system 
as are supposed still to be extant in 1\18., and a speci- 
men of w"hich 
L Boehmer believes himself to have 
discovered, contribute only obscurity to what is in no 
need of additional difficulty. Of Spinoza's private his- 
tory, on the contrary, rich as it must have been, and 
abundant traces of it as must be extant somewhere in 
his o"'n and his friends' correspondence, we kno,v only 
enough to feel how vast a chasm remains to be filled. 
It is not often that any Jllan in this ,vorId lives a life 
so 'well ,vorth writing as Spinoza lived; not for striking 
incidents or large events connect
d with it, but beeause 
(and no syn1path
T ,yith his peculiar opinions disposes 
us to exaggerate his merit) he ,vas one of the very best 
men ","horn these modern times have seen. Excom- 
Ulunicated, disinherited, and thro,vn upon the 'world 
,vhen a mere boy to seek his livelihood, he resisted the 
indueements ,vhich on all sides 'vere urged upon him 
to come forward in the worlel. lIe refused pensions, 
legacies, money in Jl1auy fÖrJns; he maintained himself 
w"ith grinding glas
e
 for optical instrUJllents, an art 
which he had been taught in early life, and in ,,-hich he 
excelled the best ,vorkn1en in lIolland; and when he 
died, ,vhich ,yas at the early age of forty-four, the af- 
fection ,vith which he ,vas regarderl. showed itself f'ingu- 
larly in the endorsenlent of n trade
Jnan's bill which 
was sent in to his executors, in which he wac;; described 
as J\f. Spinoza of 'blessed meJnory,' 
The account whieh remains of hiIn ,ye owe, not to 
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an admiring disciple, but to a clergyman to whom his 
theories were detestable; and his biographer allows 
that the most malignant scrutiny had failed to detect a 
blemish in his character-that, except so far as his 
opinions were bhuneable, he had lived to out,vard ap- 
pearance free from fault. vVe desire, in what we arc 
going to say of him, to avoid offensive collision with 
popular prejudices; still less :shall ,ve place ourselves in 
antagoni
ru with the earnest convictions of serious per- 
sons: our business is to relate ,vhat Spinoza ,vas, and 
leave others to forIn their own conclusions, But ono 
lesson there does seem to lie in such a life of such a 
man,-a lesson ,vhich he taught equally by example 
and in word,-that wherever there is genuine and 
thorough love for good and goodness, no 
peculative 
superstructure of opinion can be so extravagant as to 
forfeit those graces which are prolnised, not to clearness 
of intellect, but to purity of heart. In Spinoza's own 
beautifullanguage,-' Justitia et caritas ullicum et cer- 
tissimum veræ fidei Catholicæ signum est, et veri 
Spiritûs Sancti fructus: et ubicumque hæc reperÏuntur, 
ibi Christus re verâ est, et ubicumque hæc desunt deest 
Christ us : solo namque Chri
ti Spiritu duci possumus in 
amorenl justitiæ et carita tis,' 'Ve Inay deny his con- 
elusions; we may consider his system of thought pre- 
posterous and even pernicious; but we cannot refuse 
him the respect which is the right of all sincere and 
honourable men. Wherever and on whatever questions 
good men are found ranged on opposite sides, OIle of 
three alternatives is ahvays true :-either the points of 
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disagreement are purely speculative and of no Dloral 
importance-or there is a misunderstanding of language, 
and the 
ame thing is Dleant under a difference of words 
-or el
o the real truth ü
 sOlnething different froln what 
is held by any of the disputants, and each i!') represent- 
ing some important elenlent ,vhich the others ignore or 
forget. In either case, a certain calmlles!') and good 
temper is necessary, if we would understand ,,,hat ,ve 
disagree with, or ,vould oppose it ,vith success; Spino7a's 
influence over European thought is too great to be de- 
nied 01' set aside; ana if his doctrines be false in part} 
or false altogether, we cannot do their work more 
urely 
than by calumny or misrepresentation-a nlost obvious 
truism, which no one now living ,vill deny in ,vords, 
and "rhich a century or two bence perhaps ,vill begin to 
produce sorne effect upon the popular judgnlf'nt, 
Bearing it in mind, then, our
elves, as far as 'we are 
able, we propose to eX31nine the Pantheistic philosophy 
in the first and only logical form which as yet it has 
assumed. vVhatever may bave be
n the case ,vith 
SpÌnoza's disciple:5, in the author of this system there 
,vas no un,vil1ingness to look closely at it, or to follow 
it out to its conclusions; and whatever vther merits 
or demerits belong to him, at least he haR done as nluch 
as with language can be done to nUlke hÍ1n
elfthoroughly 
understood. 
And vet, both in friend and enelllV alike, there has 
. w 
ùeen a reluctance to see Spinoza as he really ,va
. The 
Herder and Schleiermacher school ba ve claimed him as 
a Christian-a position which no little disguise was 
necessary to ma.ke tenable 
 thE:' orthodox Protestants 
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and Catholics have called him an Atheist-,vhich ia still 
lnore extravagant; and even a luan like N ovalis, who, 
it might ha"\"e been expected, 'would have had sOlllething 
reasonable to say, could find no better name for him 
than a Goft trunkner 1Ylann-a God intoxicated man: 
an expression ,,'hich has been quoted by everybody who 
has since ,vrit tC'n upon the subject, and which is about 
as inapplicable as those laboriously pregnant sayings 
usually are, "\Vith due allo\vance for exaggeration, 
such a name 'would describe tolerably the Transcendental 
mystics, a Toler, a Boehmen, or a Swedenborg; but 
with 'what justice can it be applied to the cautious, 
methodical Spinoza, 'who carried his thoughts about 
'with him for t,,'enty years, deliberately shaping them, 
and \yho gave them at last to the world in a fornl more 
severe than with such subjects had ever been so m:uch 
as attempted before? '\Vith him, as with an. 5'reat 
Inen, there was no effort after sublimf' elllotions, He 
was a plain, practical person; his object in philosophy 
was only to find a rule by which to govern his own 
actions and his own judgment; and his treatises contain 
no more than the conclusions at which he arrived in 
this purely personal search, 'with the grounds on which 
he rosted them, 
"T e cannot do better than follow his own account of 
himself as he has given it in the opening of his unfÌn- 
i-,hed Tract, 'De Emendatione Intellectûs.' His lan- 
guage is very beautiful, but it is elaborate and full; 
and, as we have a long journey before us, we must be 
content to epitomize it. 
T.Jookine- round him on his entrance into life. and 
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asking hÏ1n:self ,,
hat ,vas his place and bu:siness there, 
he turned for exalllpies to his fello,v-lnen, and found 
little that he could venture to Ï1nitate, If e observ
d 
them all in their several ways governing themselves by 
their different notions of ",-hat they thoug-ht desirable; 
while these notions themsel yes ,yere resting on no 1110re 
secure foundation than a vague, inconsistent experience: 
the experience of oue ,vas not the experience of another, 
and thus men were all, so to say, rather playing experi- 
ments ,vith life than liying, and the larger portion of 
thelll miserably failing, Their mistakes arose, as it 
secnIed to Spinoza, fronl inadequate kno"rledge; things 
,vhich at one tinle looked desirable, disappointed ex- 
pectation ,vhen obtained, and the ,viser course conceale(l 
it:sclf often under an unin, iting exterior. lIe desired 
to substitute certainty for conjecture, and to endeavour 
to find, by some surer Illethod, ,vhere the real good of 
man actually lay. "\,r e must renlember that he had 
been brought np a Jew, and had been driven out of thp 
Jews' cOlnlnunion; his nlÏnd ,vas therefore in contact 
with the bare fact
 of life, with no creed or 
'ystem lying 
bet,veen thorn and himself as the interpreter of experi- 
ence. lIe ,vas thro,vn on his o,vn resources to find his 
way for himself, and the question was, how to find it, 
Of all forms of hUIlUUl thought, one only, he reflected, 
,vould adnlit of the certainty ,vhieh he required. If 
certain knowledge ,vere attainable at all, it must be 
looked for under the mathmllatical or dClllonstrative 
Inethod; by tracing from ideas clearly coucci ,.cd tbe 
consequences 'wbich ,vere tonnal1y involved in thcm, 
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'Vhat, then, "rere these ideas-these Il"eræ ideæ, as he 
calls thmn-and how ,vere they to be obtained? If 
they ,vere to ser\Te as the axio111R of his systeln, they 
must be self-evident truths, of ,vhich no proof was 
required; and the illustration which he gives of tbe 
character of such ideas is ingenious and PIa tonic. 
In order to produce any mechanical instrument, 
Spinoza 8ay
, we require others with which to manu- 
facture it; and others again to manufacturE. those; and 
it would seem thus as if the process must be an infinit6 
one, and as if nothing could ever be made a tall, 
Nature, however, has proyided for tbe difficulty in 
creating of her o,vn accord certain rude instruments 
with the help of which we can make others better; and 
others again with the help of those, And so he thinks 
it must be with the mind; there must be some,v.here 
similar original instruluents provided also as the first 
outfit of intellcctual enterprise. To discover these, he 
examines the various senses in ,y hich nlen are said to 
kno,v anything, and be finds that they resolve them- 
selves into three, or, as he else-where divides it, four. 
".,. e know a thin g- 
( I i. Ex l11,eJ'O audita: because we have heard it 
from some person or persons 'whose veracity we 
I have no reason to question, 
ii, Ab exper'ientiâ ragâ: from general expe- 
l. 1 rience: for instance, all facts or phenomena 
,vhich come to us through our senses as 
I phenomena, but of the causes of ,,-hich ,ve are 
ignorant. 
\ 
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2, 'Ve know a thing as we have correctly conceived 
the la 'vs of its phenomena, and see them following in 
their sequence in the order of nature, 
3. Finally, we ]
now a thing, ex sf';ruiÙl 'Ùduitivâ, 
which alone is absolutely clear and certain, 
To illustrate these divisions, suppose it be required 
to find a fourth proportional 'which shall stand to the 
third of three numbers as the second does to the first, 
The merchant's clerk knows his rule; he multiplies the 
second into the third and divides by the first, He 
neither knows nor cares to know 'why the result is the 
number "rhich he seeks, but he has learnt the fact that 
it is so, and he remembers it. 
A person a little wiser has tried the experiment in 
a variety of silnple cases; he has discovered the rule by 
induction, but still docs not understand it, 
A third has mastered the ht'ws of proportion lüathp- 
matically, as he has found them in Euclid or other 
01 
geonletrical treati
e. 
A fourth, ,vith the plain numbers of I, 2, and 3, 
sees for hÏ1n:-.elf by sÏ1nple intuitive force that I : 2- = 
3 : 6. 
Of the
e several kinds of knowledge, the third and 
fourth alone deserve to be called kno,vledge, the others 
being no IIlore than opinions more or less justly founded. 
1'he last is the only real inHight, although the third, 
being exact in its form, may be dCIJcnded upon as a 
basi" of certainty. Under this last, as Bpinoza allows, 
nothing except the "ery simple
t truthci, non lÏsi sim- 
)ìlicissÙnæ t'eritates, can be perceived; but, such as they 
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are, they are the foundation of all after-science; aniJ 
the true ideas, the veræ Ùleæ, which are apprehended by 
this faculty of intuition, are the prilnitive instruments 
,vith which nature has furnished us, If we ask for a 
test by which to distinguish theIn, he has none to give 
us. ' Veritas,' he says to his friends, in [U1S\Ver to their 
question, 'veritas index 
ui est et falsi, Veritas so 
ipsam patefacit,' .....-\.ll original truths are of such a kind 
that they cannot without absurdity even be conceived 
to be false; the opposites of them are contradictions in 
tern1S.-' Ut sciaIll 111e scire, neces
ario deboo prius 
SCIre, Hinc patet quod certitudo nihil est præter ipsam 
essentiam objectivam. , .. Cum itaque veritas nullo 
egeat signo, sed sufficiat habere essentiam rerum objec- 
tivam, aut, quod ideln est, ideas, ut omne tollatur 
dubium; hinc sequitur quod vera non est methodus, 
signum yeritatis quærere post acquisitionem idea rum ; 
sed quod vera methodus est via, ut ipsa veritas, aut 
essentiæ objectivæ rerum, aut ideæ (omnia illa idem sig- 
nificant) debito ordine quærantur.' (De Emend, Intell.) 
Spinoza will scarcely carry ,vith him the reasoner 
of the nineteenth century in arguments like these, 
'Vhen we remember the thousand conflicting opinions, 
the truth of which their several advocates have as little 
doubted as they have doubted their own existence, we 
require some better evidenee than a mere feeling of 
certainty; and Aristotle's less pretending canon 
promises a safer road. ðO -r.â(TL ÒOKE'ì, 'what all men 
think,' says Aristotle, TOVTO EivaL 
áJ1ÆV, , this we say 208,' 
-' and if you will not have this to be a fair ground of 
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conviction, you will scarcely find one which will SPl've 
you better.' 'Ve are to see, ho,vever, what the.;o Ù1NP 
are 'which are offered to us as self-evident, Of COUl'se, 
if they are self-evident, if they do produce conviction, 
nothing more is to be said; but it does, inde('d, appear 
strange to us that Spinoza was not staggered as to the 
validity of his canon, when his friends, every one of 
w 
 
them, so floundered and stumbled 
unong what he 
regarded as his simplest propositions; ",'hen he found 
theln, in spite of an that he could say, requiring endless 
signa 1Jeritaft'8, and unable for a. long tin}e even to 
understand their meaning, far less to 'recognize them 
as elementary certainties," }Iodern readers Inay, 
perhaps, be more fortunate, 1\r e produce at ]eng1-h the 
definitions and axioms of the first book of the ']
t.h::.ea,' 
and they may judge for themselves:- 


DEFINITIOXS, 


I. By a thing which is causa sui, its own cause, I mean a thing 
the essence of which involves the existence of it, or a thing which 
cannot be conceived except as existing, 
2. I call a thing finite, SltO gellere, when it can be limited by 
another (or others) of the same nature-e. g. a given body is called 
finite, because we can always conceive another body enveloping it; 
but body is not limited by thought, nor thought by body, 
3. By substance I mean what exists in itself amI is conceived by 
itself; the conception of which, that is, does not in\'olvc the con- 
ception of anything else as the cause of it.. 
4, By attribute I mean whatever the intellect ppfceives of sub- 
stancc as constituting the essence of substance, 
5, 
lode is an affection of substance, or is that which is in somc- 
thing else, by anlI through which it is C'onceived, 
6, God is a being absolutely infinite; a substauce con
istitlg' of 
infinitc attributes, each of "hieh expres::;es His eternal and infinite 
rssence. 
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EXPLAN ATION. 
1 say ah80l'llte
1J infinite, not infinite suo genae -for oi what is 
infinite suo genere only, the attributes are not infinite but finite; 
whereas w hat is infinite absolutely contains in its own essence 
everyt.hing by which substance can be expressed, and which involves 
no impossibility, 


7. That thing is 'free' which exists by the sole necessity of its 
own nat.ure, and is determined in its operation by itself only, That 
is 'not free' which is called into existence by something else, and 
is determined in its operation according to a fixed and definite 
method, 
8, Eternity is existence itself, conceived as following necessarily 
and solely from the definition of the thing which is eternal. 


EXPLANATION, 
Because existence of this kind is conceived as an etrrnal verity, 
and, therefore, cannot be explained by duration, evcn though t.he 
duration be without beginning or cnd. 


So far the definitions; then follo,v the 


AX.IO)lS. 


I, All things that exist, exist cither of themselves or in virtue ot 
something else, 
2. What we cannot conceiyc of as existing in virtue of something 
else, we must conceive through and in itself. 
3, From a given canse an effect nccessarily follows, and if therc 
be no given cause no effect ean fonow, 
4- Things which have nothing in common with each other cannot 
be understood through one another-i_ e. the conception of one 
does not involve the conception of the other, 
5. To undrrstand an effect implies that we understand the cause 
of it. 
6, A true idea is one which corr
sponds with its ideate, 
7. The essencc of anything which can be conceived as non- 
existent does not involve existence. 


Such is our metaphysical outfit of simple ideas with 
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which to start upon our enterprise of learning, The 
larger number of theIn, so far from being simple, must 
be absolutely without meaning to persons whose mindq 
are undisciplined in metaphysical abstr::tction; they 
become only intelligible propositions as we look back 
upon them with the light of the system which they are 
su:pposed to contain. 
.Although, however, we may justly quarrel with 
such unlooked-for difficulties, the important question, 
after all, is not of the obscurity of these axioms, but of 
their truth. l\Iany things in all the sciences are obscure 
to an un practised understanding, which are true enough 
and clear enough to people acquainted with the subjects, 
and they may be fairly made the foundations of a 
scientific system, although rudimentary students must 
be contented to accept them upon faith. Of course, 
also, it is entirely competent to Spinoza, or to anyone, 
to define the terms which he intends to use just as he 
pleases, provided it be understood that any conclusions 
which he derive
 out of them apply only to the ideas so 
defined!, and not to any supposed object existing ,vhich 
corresponds with them. Euclid defines his triangles 
and circles, and discovers that to figures so described, 
certain properties previously lmkno\vn may be proved 
to belong. But as in nature there are no such things 
as triangles and circles exactly answ-ering the definition, 
his conclusion
, as applied to actually existing objects, 
are either not trne at all or only proximately so. 
"Thethcr it be possible to bridge over the gulf between 
existing things and 
he nbstract conception of them, R
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Spinoza attèmpts to do, we shall presently see. It is a 
royal road to certainty if it be a practicable one; but 
we cannot say that we ever met anyone who could say 
honestly Spinoza's reasonings had convinced him; and 
power of demonstration, like all other powers, can be 
judged only by its effects. Does it prove? docs it 
produce conviction? If not, it is nothing. 
We need not detain our readers among these abstrac- 
tions. The power of Spinozism does not lie so remote 
from ordinary appreciation, or we should long ago have 
heard the last of it. Like all other systems which have 
attracted follo,vers, it addresses itself, riot to the logical 
intellect, but to the imagination, which it affects to set 
aside. We refuse to submit to the demonstrations by 
which it thrusts itself upon our reception; but regarding 
it as a ,vhole, as an a.ttempt to explain the nature of the 
world of which we are a part, we can still ask ourf:lelves 
how far the attempt is successful. Some account of 
these things we know that there must be, and the 
curiosity which asks the question regards itself, of 
course, as competent in some degree to judge of the 
answer to it. 
Before proceeding, however, to regard this philo- 
sophy in the aspect in which it is really powerful, we 
must clear our way through the fallacy of the method. 
The system is evolved in a series of theorems in 
severely demonstrative order out of the definitions and 
axioms which we have translated. To propositions 1-6 
we have nothing to object; they will not, probably, 
convey any very clear ideas. but they are 80 far purely 
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a bstract, and seem to follo,v (as far as we can speak of 
, following' in such subjects) by fair reasoning, 'Sub- 
stance is prior in nature to its affections.' , Substances 
with different attributes ha\e nothing in common,' 
and, therefore, 'one cannot be the cause of the other.' 
'Things really distinct are distinguished by difference 
either of attribute or nlode (there being nothing else by 
which they can be distinguished), and, therefore, be- 
cause things modally distinguished do not quâ substance 
differ from one another, there cannot be more t.han one 
substance of the same attribute, Therefore (let us 
ren1Înd our readers that 've are among ,vb at Spinoza 
calls notionc8 sÌ1nplicÙ'simas), f'il1Ce there ('annot be two 
substances of the sanIC attrihute, and substances of 
different attributes cannot be the cause one of the other, 
it follo,vs that no substance can be produced by another 
substance,' 
The existence of substal1ce, be then concludes, is 
involved in the nature of the thing itself, Substance 
exists. It does and must. 'Ve ask, ".hy? and ,,-e are 
answered, because there is nothing capable of producing 
it, and therefore it is self-caused-i, e. by the fil'
t defin- 
ition the 
Rsence of it Ï1nplies e
ist('nce as part of the 
idea. It is a
toni
bing that Spinoza. f'hould not have 
seen that he assunles thc fact that substance does exist 
in order to prove that it 111USt., If it cannot be produced 
and exists, then, of course, it exists in virtue of its own 
nature. But supposing it docs not e;....ist., supposing it. 
is all a delusion, the proof falls to pieces, We have to 
fall back on tr..e :fi1ctS of experience, on the obscure and 
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unscientific certaint.y that the thing ,,-hieh we call the 
world, and the personalities which we call ourselves) are 
a real substantial something, before ,,-e fiud ground of 
any kind to stand upon. Conscious of the infinnity of 
his demonstration, Spinoza ,vinds round it and round it, 
adding proof to proof, but never escaping the saIlle 
vicious circle: substance exists because it exi
ts, and 
the ultimate experience of existence, so far from being 
of that clear kind ,vhich can be accepted as an axiom, 
is the I110st confused of all our sensations, 'Vhat is 
existence? and what is that sonlething ,vhieh we say 
çxists? Things-essences-exi:,Üences! these are but 
tbe vague names 'with ,vhich faculties, constructed only 
to deal with conditional l>henolnena, disguise their 
incapacity, The world in the IIindoo legend ,vas sup- 
ported upon the back of the tortoise, I t WaS a step 
between the world and nothingness, and served to 
cheat the imagination .with ideas of a fictitious restillg- 
place, 
[f anyone affirms (says Spinoza) that he has a clear, distillct- 
that is to say, a true-idea of substance, but that nevertheless he is 
uncertain whether any such su.bslance ex
t, it is the same as if he 
werc to affirm that he had a true idea, but yet was uncertain whether 
it was not f:1Ise. Or if he says that subst ance can be created, it is 
like saying that a false idea can become a true idea-as absurd a 
thing as it is possible to conceive; and therefore the existence of 
substance, as well as the essence of it, must be acknowledged as an 
eternal verity, 
It is again the same story. Spinoza speaks of a 
clear idea of substance; but he has not proved that 
such an idea is within the compass of the Dlind, .A. 
nlan's o,vn notion that he sees clearly, is no proof 
VOL. L 23 
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that he really sees clearly; and the distiuetnC'ss of 
a dC'finition in itcself is no evidence that it corr
sponds 
adequat(Jy with the object of :it. No doubt a man ,vho 
professes to have an idea of substance as an existing 
thing, cannot doubt, as long as he has it, that substance 
so exists, This is merely to say that as long as a man 
is certain of this or that fact, he has no doubt of it. 
But neither his certainty nor Spinoza's will be of any 
use to a man ,vho has no such id
a, and who cannot 
recognize the lawfulness of the method by which it is 
arriyC'cl at. 
Fron1 the self-existing substance it is a short step 
to the existence of God. After a fc"r more propositions, 
following one another with the same kind of coherence, 
we arriyc successively at the conclusion that there is but 
one substance; that this substance being necessarily 
existent, it is also infinite; that it is therefore identical 
with the Being who had hOC'l1 previously defined as tbe 
'Ens ahsolute perfectum,' 
Demonstrations of this kind were the characteristics 
of the period, Des Cartes had set the example of con- 
structing them, and ,vas follo,ved hy Cud,vorth, Clark(', 
Berkeley, and many others besides Spinoza. The 
inconclnsivC'ness of the method Inay perhaps bo observed 
most readily in the strangely opposite conceptions 
formed by all these "Titers of the nature of that Being 
whose existence they nevertheless agreed, by the sanle 
process, to gather each out of their iùeas, It iF! nn- 
porta nt, ho,,
ever, to examine it carefully, for it is the 
very key
t.one of the Pantheistic 8y
tCJH, 
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.A s stated by Des Cartes, the argulll
nt stands some- 
thing as follo,ys :-God is an all-perfect Being,-per- 
fection is the idea which we fonn of Him: existence is 
a mo(lc of perfection, and thercfore God exjsts, The 
sophism ,,
e are told is only apparent. ,Existence is 
part of the idea-as much involved in it as the equality 
of all lines drawn from the centre to the circumfcrence 
of a circle is involved in the idea of a circle. A non- 
existent all-perfect Being is as inconceivable as a quad. 
rilateral triangle. 
It is sOInetimes answered that in this way ,ve may 
prove the existence of anything-Titans, Chimæras, or 
Olympian Gods; we have but to define them as existing, 
and the proof is complete. But, this objection sum. 
maril y set aside; none of these beings are by hypothesis 
absolutely pcrfect, and, thercfore, of their existence we 
can conclude nothing. ,Vith greater justice) ho"Tever, 
we may sar, t.hat of such terms as perfection and exist- 
ence we know too little to speculate. Existence may be 
an imperfection for all we can tell; we know nothing 
about the matter. Such arguments are but endless 
petitiones princzjJii-like the self-devouring serpent, 
resolving themselves into nothing. We wander round 
and rouI1d theIn, in the hope of finding some tangible 
point at which ,ve can seize their meaning; but we are 
presented everywhere "Tit.h the same impracticable 
surface, from which our grasp glides off ineffectual. 
Spinoza himself, however, obviously felt an intense 
convi<,tion of the validity of his argument. His opinion 
is stated with sufficient distinctness in one of his letters. 
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 othing is more clear,' he writcR to his pupil I)o V rics, 
, than that, on the ono hand, evcrything ,,,,hich exi
ts is 
eonceived by or under SOlne attribute or other; that 
the Illore reality, therefore, a being or thing has, the 
lnorc attributes must bo fi
:.;iA'nC'd to it;' 'and con- 
versely' (and this be calls his (lrgumeJltU?1z, J)(tl,)lariu1J
 
in proof of the existence of God), , tlte 1J1o're attributes] 
assign to (l tl,Ùl[/, the more 1 ({U
 for('cd to conceÙ
e it a.'J 
f,risfing,' Arrange the argunlC'nt ho"r we please, we 

ball never get it into a forIll clearer than this :-The 
fI10re perfect a thing is, the more it nlust exist (as if 
existence could ndulit of Illoro or le
s) ; and therefore 
the all-perfect T
eiJlg Blust exist absolutely. There is 
no fla,v, 'we arc told, ill the reasoning; and if ,ve are 
not convinced, it is fronl the confused habits of our o"rn 
minds. 
Some persons 11lay think that all argulllents are good 
"Then on tho right fo.-ide, and that it is a gratuitous iIn- 
p(lrtinence to quarrel with t1m proof.;; of a conclusion 
which it is so desirable that all should receive. As vet, 
llowever, ,ve are but inadequately acquainted with the 
idea attacbed by Spinoza to tbe ,vorrl. perfect ion; and 
if we cOJnmit oursC'lves to hi:i logic, it may lead us 
out to unexpected consC'quences, All such rC'a!'oning
 
presume, as a n.r:st condition, that ,ve mcn possess 
faculties capable of dealing ,vith absolute idcas; 1hat ,ve 
can understand the nature of things external to our:-;elves 
a
 they really are irA 1heil' absolute rela1 ion to one 
another, independent of our O'wn concept.ion. The 
question imlnediately before us is one which can nevcr 
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he c1eternlined. The truth which iR to h0 proved is 011(:\ 
which we already believe; and if, as ,ve Lclicve also, 01.11' 
conviction of God's existence is, like that of Ollr own 
existence, intuitive and immediate, the grounds of it 
can never adequately be analyzed; we cannot say 
exactly ,vhat they are, and therefore ,ve cannot say w'hat 
they are not. "\Vhatever we receive intuitively, ,vo 
rèceive ,vithout proof; and stated as a naked proposition, 
it must inyol ve a petilio p1"Ùwipii. \Ve have a right, 
ho,vever, to object at once to an argument in ,vhich the 
conclusion is lllore obvious than the premises; and if it 
lead on to other consequences which we disapprove in 
themselves, we reject it ,vithout difficulty or hesitation. 
"\Ve ourselves believe that God is, because we experience 
the control of a 'power' ,vhich is stronger than ,ve ; 
and our instincts teach us so much of the nature of that 
power as our own relation to it requires us to know 
God is the being to whom our obedience is due; and 
the perfections ,vhich we attribute to Him are those 
moral perfections ,vhich are the proper object of our 
reverence, Strange to say, the perfections of Spinoza, 
'which appear so clear to him, are without any moral 
character whatever; and for men to speak of the justice 
of God, he tells us, is but to see in Him a reflection of 
themselves; as if a triangle were to conceive of IIÍ1n as 
euÛnenter triangularis, or a circle to give Him tho 
property of circularity, 
Having arrived at existence, ,ve next find ourselves 
among ideas, which at least are intelligible, if the 
character of them is as far removed as before froIn the 
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circle of ordinary thought. N othillg exists except. 
8ubstance, the attribates under which substance is 
expressed, and the mode
 or affections of tho
e attri- 
butes, There is but one substance self-existent, eternal, 
necessary, and that is the absolutely Infinite all-perfect 
Reing, Substance cannot produce 
ubstanee, and there- 
fore there is no such thing as creation; and eyerything 
\\ hich exists is either an attribute of God, or an 
affection of sonle attribute of Him, modified in this 
Inanner or in that. Beyond Him there is nothing, and 
nothing likp TIim 01' equal to Hill1; lIe therefore alone 
in IIinlself is absolutely free, uninfluenced by anything, 
for notbing is except llimself; and froIn Hilll and from 
His supreme po\ver, essence, intelligence (for these 
words mean the sanle thing), all things have necessarily 
flow.eel, and will and 111USt flo\v for ever, in the same 
manner as from the nature of a triangle it follows, and 
has follow.ed, and will follo\v from eternity to eternity, 
that the angles of it are equal to t\yO right u11gles, J t 
,vould seeUl as if the analogy ,\ prc but au artificial play 
upon \vords, and that it ,nl:-; only nletaphoricall
r that 
in matheulatical deruonstra tiOIl we speak of one thing 
as follo"rillg fronl another. 'rhe properties of a curye 
or a triangle are ,,,hat they arc at all tÏ1ncs, Dnd the 

equellce is luercly in the orùer in \, hich they tU-c 
successively know]} to oursel,c::" But accurding to 
Spinoza, this is the only true sequence; and what we 
call the univerðe, and all the series of incidents in earth 
or planet, are involved formally and runtheuuttically in 
the definition of God, 
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Each attribute is infinite suo geufì'e; and it is tilne 
that we should know distinctly the lucaning 
Thich 
Spilloza attaches to that important '\Tord. Out of the 
infinite nUlnber of the attributes of God, two only, he 
says, are known to us-' extension,' and 'thought,' or 
'mind.' Duration, even though it be without begin- 
ning or end, is not an attribute; it is not even a real 
thing. Time has no relation to Being, conceived 
mathematically; it would be absurd to speak of circles 
or triangles as any older to-day than they 'were at the 
beginning of the world. These and everything of the 
same kind are conceived, as Spinoza rightly says, Slth 
quâdalll specie æternitatis, But extension, or substance 
extended, and thought, or substance perceiving, are 
real, absolute, and objective, ,,,.... c nlust not confound 
extension with body; for though body be a mode of 
extension, there is extension which is not body, and it 
is infinite because we cannot conceive it to be limited 
except by itself-or, in other words, to be limited at 
all. And as it is with extension, so it is with mind, 
which is also infinite wit.h the infinity of its object. 
Thus there is no such thing as creation, and no begin- 
ning or end. All things of which our faculties are 
cognizant under one or other of these attributes are 
produced from God, and in Him they have their being, 
and ,vithout Him they would cease to be. 
Proceeding by steps of rigid demonstration (and 
most admirably indeed is the form of the philosophy 
adapted to t
 J spirit of it), ,ve learn that God is the 
pllly cauòa Ubera,. that no other thing or being has any 
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po,ver of self-ùch:rnlÏnatif\n; all Jl10ves by fi
eù laW8 of 
causation, motiye upon 11lotive, act upon act; there is 
no free ,yill, and no COJl tingellcy; and ho,vever neces- 
sary it may be for our incapacity to consider future 
thing
 as in a sense contingent (see Tractal. Tl'l'ol, 
l
olif. cap, iy, :-;ec, -t), this is but one of the thousand 
can veniBn t decept.ions ,,
hich 1ve are obliged to elnploy 
,,
it,h ourselves. God is the causa Ùnn
an('ns omnium; 
lIe is not a personal being existing apart fronl the 
universe; but lIimself in ] fis o,yn reality, lIe is ex- 
pressed in the universe, which is lIis living garnlent, 
Keeping to the philosophical language of the time, 
Spinoza preserves the distinction between natura 
naturans and natura natl/rata, The first is being in 
it8elf the attributes of substance as they are conceivcd 
Silllply and alone; the second is the iníìnite series of 
lllodifications ,yhich follo,v out of the pr0pcrtics of 
these attributes, .And thus all which is, is ,vhat it is 
by an absolute necessity, and could not have been other 
than it is. God is free, because no causes external to 
lfinlself have power over IIirn; and as good luen are 
lnost free when most a la,v to themselves, so it is no 
infringenlent on God's freedolTI to say that ]Ie nuts! 
have acted as lIe has acted, but rather lIe is absolutely 
free because ab:solutely a Jaw IIim

lf to Tlinhelf. 
IIm.e ends the first book of ðpinoza's ]
thics-the 
Look ,vbjch contains, as ,ve :said, the no/iolles simpliciò- 
simas, and the primary and rudinlcntal delluctions fronl 
theIne IIis Dei nafuram, he says, in 1 
3 lofty confi- 
dence, rjllsque }JJ'opJ'ietate8 e.rp/Ù'{(i. ]) ut, a:-; if conscious 
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that his Inethod ,vill never convince, he concludes this 
portion of his subject ,vith an analyt.ical appenclix; not 
to explain or apologize, but to sho,v ns clearly, in 
practical detail, the position into which he has led us, 
The root, we are told, of all philo
ophil
al errors lies in 
O
Jr notion of final causes; we invert the order of 
nature, and interpret God's action through our own; 
we speak of Ilis intentions, as if He were a man; we 
assume that ,ve are capable of measuring them, and 
finally erect ourselves, and our own interests, into the 
centre and criterion of all things.", Hence arises our 
notion of evil. If the universe be .what this philosophy 
has described it, the perfection which it assigns to God 
is extended to everything, and evil is of course im- 
possible; there is no shortcoming either in nature or 
in man; each person and each thing is exactly what it 
has the power to be, and nothing more. But nlen 
ilnagining that all things exist on their account, and 
perceiving their O\Vl1 interests, bodily and spiritual, 
capable of being variously affected, have conceived 
these opposite influences to result from opposite and 
contradictory powers, and call ,vhat contributes to their 
advantage good, and whatever obstructs it, evil. For 
our convenience we form generic conceptions of human 
excellence, as archetypes after which to strive; and 
such of us as approach nearest to such archetypes are 
supposed to be virtuous, and those who are nlost remote 
from thern to be wicked. But such generic abstractions 
are but enh'a ÙnagÙ'lationis, and have no real existence. 
In the eyes of God each tbing is ,vhat it has the means 
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of 1eing, There is no rebellion against Hiln, aua no 
re
istallce of Iris will; in truth, therefore, there neither 
is nor can be such a thing as a btHl action in the com.. 
mon sense of the word, Actions are good or bad, not 
in themselves, but as compared with the nature of the 
agent; ,vhat we censure in men, ,ve tolerate and even 
admire in anilnaIs; and as soon as we are a \vare of our 
mistake in assigning to nlan a po'wer of free volition, 
our notion of evil as a po:sitive thing \vill cease to exist. 
If I am asked (concludes Spinoza) why then all mankind were 
not created by God, so as to be governed solely by reason? it was 
because, I reply, there was to God no lack of matter to create all 
things from the highest to the lowest grade of perfection; Of, to 
:speak more properly, because the laws of God's nature were ample 
enough to suffice for the production of all things which can be con- 
ceived by an Infinite Intelligence, 
It is possiblo that readers who have followed us so 
far ,vill now turn a,vay froIn a philosophy "Thieh issues 
in sueh conclusions; resentful, perhaps, that it should 
have been ever laid before them at all, in language so 
little expressive of aversion and displca:sure, \\T e Inust 
claim) however, in Spinoza's naIne, the right which he 
claims for himself, His system I11Ust be judged as a 
whole; and 'whatever we nlay think ourselves would be 
the moral effect of such doctrines if they were generally 
received, in his hands and in his heart they are worked 
into maxims of the pureðt and loftiest morality. oLlnd 
at least 'we are bound to I'elnernber th

 -3ome account 
of this great mystery of eyil there must be; and 
although familiarity with conullonly-received explan- 
ations may disguise from us the difficultiel:) \vith ,vhich 
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they too, a:-; wpH as that of Spinoza, are embarrassed, 
such difficulties none the less exist. r
rhe fact is the 
grand perplexity, and for ourselves we acknowledge 
that of all theories about it Spinoza's ,voldd appear to 
us the least irrational, setting conscience, and the 
voice of conscience, aside. The objections, with the 
replies to them, are 'well dra,vn out in the correspond- 
ence with "Tilliam de Blyenburg, It will be seen at 
once 'with ho,v little justice the denial of evil as a 
positive thing can be called equivalent to denying it 
rclatiyely to nIan, or to confusing the nloral distinctions 
bet,veen virtue and vice. 


'We speak (writes Spinoz::t, in answer to Blyenburg, who had 
urged something of the kind), we speak of this or that man having 
done a wrong thing, when wc compare him with a general standard 
of humanity; but inasmuch as God neither pcrceivcs things in such 
abstract manner, nor forms to HimseJf such gcneric defirâtions, and 
since thcre is no more reality in anything than God bas assigned to 
it, it follows, surely, that the åbsence of good exists only in 
respect of man's understanding, not in respect of God's, 
If thi., be so, then (replies Blyenburg), bad mcn fulfil God'
 
will as well a,s good, 
It is true (Spinoza answers) tbey fulfil it, yet not as thc good 
nor as well as the good, nor are they to be compared with them. 
The bcttcr a thing or a person be, the more there is in him of God's 
spirit, and the more he expresses God's will; while the bad, being 
without that divine love which arises from the knowledge of God, 
and through which alone we are called (in respect of our under- 
standings) his servants, are but as instruments in the hand of tIle 
artificer-they serve unconsciously, and are consumed in tbeiJ 
serVIce. 


Spinoza, after all, is but stating In philosophical 
language the extreme doctrine of Grace; and St Paul, 
if we interpret his real belief by the one passage so 
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often quoterl, in which he cOlnpares us to C clay in the 
hands of the potter, \vho ]naketh one Yes
('l to honour 
and another to dishonour,' ]l1ay be accused ,vith jllstiel' 
of having held the same opinion, If Calvinito:nl be 
pressed to its logical consequences, it either becomes an 
intolerable falE-chood, or it resolves itself into the 
philosophy of Spinoza, It is ]llOnstrous to call evil a 
positiye thing, and to assert, in the same breath, that 
God has predeter1nined it,-to tell us that He has 
ordained ,,,hat lIe hates, and hates what He has ordained. 
It is incredible that ,ve should be ,vithout power to obey 
Hil11 except through IEs free grace, and yet be held 
responsible for our failures ,vhell that grace has been 
withheld, And it ig idle to call a philosopher sacri- 
legious ,vho has but systematized the faith ,vhich so 
]l1any belieye, and cleared it of its most hideous feature
. 
Spinoza flinches from 
othing, and disguises no 
conclusions either from hinl
E'lf or from his reaùcl'
, 
"re belieye for ourselves that logic has no busines
 with 
such questions; that the answer to them lies in the 
conscience and not in the intellect, Spinoza thinks 
otherwise; and he is at least true to the guide which 
he has chosen, Blycnburg presses hi]l1 with in-;ta'lccs 
of monstrous crime, such as bring bOllle to the heart 
the natural horror of it, ] [0 
pcaks of K ero' 8 lllurdcr 
of ...\grippina, and a'5ks if God can be called tho cause 
of sHch an act as that. 


God (replies Spinoza, calmly) is the cause of all things Wllich 
have reality, If you ean show that evil, errors, crimes e>..press any 
real things, I agree readily that God is the cau
e of them; but I con- 
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ceive myself to have proved that wl1at constitutes the essence of evil 
is not a real thing at all, and therefore that God call110t be the cause 
of it. Nero's matricide was not a crime, in so far as it was a 
positive outward act. Orestes also killed his mother; and we do 
not judge Orestes as we judge Nero. The crime of t hc latter lay in 
his being without pity, without obedience, without natural affection 
-none of which things express any positive essencc, hut the absence 
of it ; and therefore God was not the cause of these, although lie was 
t he cause of the act and the intention, 
But once for all (he adds), this asp<=ct of things will remain in- 
tolerable and unintelligible as long as the common notions of free 
will remain unremoved. 


..A,nd of course, and we shall all confess it, if these 
notions are as f3,lse 3S Spinoza supposes them-if we 
have llO po"rer to be anything but what we are, there 
neither is nor call be such a thing as moral evil; and 
,vhat \ve call crÍ1nes will no lllore involve a violation of 
the ,vill of Goel, they ,,,ill no more impair His moral 
attributes if ,ve suppose lrilll to have 'willed them, than 
the sanle actions, ",
h
ther of lust., ferocity, or cruelty, 
in the inferior aninlals, There 'will be but., as Spinoza 
says, an infinite gradation in created things, the poorest 
life being more than none, the meanest active disposi- 
tion sometlíing better than inertia, and the smallest 
exercise of reason better than mere ferocity. 'The 
Lord has m:1de all things for Hinlself, even the wicked 
for the day of evil.' 
The moral aspect of the matter 'will be more clear 
as we proceed, V\T e pause, however, to notice one 
difficulty of a metaphysical kind, ,vhich is best disposed 
of in pa.ssing, Whatever obscurity may lie about the 
thin
 which we cal1 Time (philosophers not beiI1g 
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able to agree what it is, or whether properly it is any- 
t.hing), the words past, present., future, do undoubtedhr 
convey some definite idea ,vith them: things will be 
which are not yet, and haye been which are no longer. 
Now, if everything "yhich exists be a necessary mathe- 
Jnatical consequence from the nature or definition of 
the One Being, we cannot see how there can be any 
tune but the present, or how past and future have room 
tor a meaning. God is, and therefore all properties of 
IIim are, just as every property of a circle exists in it as 
soon as the circle exists, We may if ,,"e like, for con- 
venience, throw our th00rems into the future, and say, 
e,g. that if two lines in a circle cut each other, the 
rectangle under the parts of the one u;Ül equal that 
under the parts of the other. But 'we only mean in 
reality that these rectangles are equal; and the future 
relates only to Ollr kno".ledge of the fact, Allowing, 
how
ver, as 11luch as we please, that the condition of 
England a hundred years hence lies already in enlbryo 
in existing causes, it is a paradox to say that such con- 
dition exists ab'cady in the sense in which the properties 
of the circle e
ist; and yet Spinoza insists on the illus- 
tration. 
It is singular that he should not hayc noticC'cl tho 
difficulty; not that eithet' it or the all'nver to it (,vhich 
no doubt would have been ready enough) are likely to 
interest any p
rson except metaphysicians, a class of 
thinkerR, happily, which is rapidly diminishing. 
,,- e proceed to more important matters-to Spinoza's 
detailed theory of nature as exhibited in nUlD and in 
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man's mind, His theory for its bold ingenuity is by 
fa.r the lnost rmnarkable which on this dark subject has 
ever been proposed. 'Vhether \ve can believe it or not, 
is another question; yet undoubtedly it proyides a 
solution for every difficulty; it accepts with equal 
welcome the extreIllCS of TIlaterialism and of spiritual- 
ism: and if it be t.he test of the soundness of a philosophy 
that it will explain phenomena and reconcile contradic- 
tions, it is hard to account Îor the fact that a system 
\vhich betu's such a test so adlnirably, should nevert.he- 
less be so incredib]e as it is, 

Iost people have heard of the' Harmonie Prééta- 
blie' of IJeibnitz; it is borro'wed 'without ackno\yledg- 
lnent fl'0111 Spinoza, and adapted to the Leibnitzian 
philosophy. '1Ian,' says I.Jeibnitz, 'is composed of 
mind and body; but ,vhat is mind and what is body, 
nnd "'hat is the nature of' their union? Substances so 
oppo
ite in kind cannot affect one another; mind can- 
not act on nlatter, or matter upon mind; and the 
appearance of their reciprocal operation is an appearance 
only and a delusion,' A delusion so general, ho\vever, 
required to be accounted for; and LE'ibnitz accounted 
for it by supposing that Goel, in creating a world com- 
posed of material and spiritual phenomena, ordained 
that these several phenomena should proceed from the 
beginning in parallel lines side by side in a constantly 
corresponding harmony. The sense of seein g results, 
it appears to us, from the formation of a picture upon 
the retina. The motion of the arm or the leg appears 
to result from an act of will; but in eit.her case "-0 
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n1i
take coincidence for causation, Debveen substances 
so ,,
holl

 a1ion there can be no intercolllmunion; and 
we only suppose that the object seen produces the itlea, 
and that the desire produces the Jnovemeni, because 
the phenomena of 1l1atter and the phenomena of bpirit 
are so contrived as to flow always in the salno orrlcr 
and sequence. Thi
 hypothesis, as cOJning frmn Leib- 
nitz, has been, if not accepted, at least lis1 f'IlCel to 
l'espectfully; because ,vhile taking it out of its proper 
place, he contrived to graft it upon Christianity; and 
succeeded, ,vith a sort of speculative legerdemain, ill 
nlaking it appear to be in harrnony ,,'ith revealed reli- 
gion. Disguised 3ð a philo
ophy of l>redestination, 
and connected ,vith the Chri
tian doctrine of Retribu- 
tion, it steps forward ,,'ith an air of unconscious inno- 
cence, as if interfering ,vith nothing which Chribtians 
generally believe, And yet, leaving as it does no 
larger scope for liberty or responsibility than 'when in 
the hands of Spinoza,t Leibnit7, in our opinion, has 


1 Since these word:; were written 'Yachter. It does not appear" ho 
a book ha.<; appeared in J>aris by an this John ". achter wa:;, nor by 
a ble disciple of Leibnit7., which, al- what af'cident he came to La, e so 
though it does not lead us to modify distin
uisLed a critic, If "e may 
the opinion expressed in them, yet judge by th(. extracts at pre
cnt be- 
obliges us to give our reasons fur fore us, he seems to have been an 
sl-'ealing as we do, ::U, de Carcil 1 absurd and extravagant person, who 
has discovered in the library at IIan- bad attempted to combine the theo- 
O\"(T, a l\lS, in the handwriting of logy of the Cabbala with the very 
IJcibnitz, containing a series of re- little which he was able to under- 
marks on the book of r. certain John stand of tbe philosophy of Spino?,t; 


I Refutation Inédite d6 Spino::fl, Par I.eihnitz, Prldd{( d'l/ne Jftmoil'c, 
Da.r Yom,her Ill' Careil. Paris, 185.., 
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only succeeded in JIulking it jnfinitely lllore revolting, 
Spilloza could not regard the had nlan as au ohjeet of 


and, as far as ht
 is eOlLcel'lH'd, neither :i\f. de Careil that we Sh01Lltl long 
his writings nor the reflections upon ago have heard the last of him. 
them are of interest to any human There mUht be something else, 
being. The extravagance of Spi- somcthing very different from this, 
noza's followers, however, furnished to explain the position which he 
Leibuitz with an opportunity of no- holds ill Germany, or the fascination 
ticing the points 011 which he mo
t which his writings exerted over such 
disapproved of Spinoza himself; and minds as those of Lessing or of 
these few notices :U, de Careil has Göthe; the fact of so enduring an 
now for the first time publishcd influence is more than a sufiicient 
as TIle RtflltatíoJl of Spino:::,a, by answer to mere depreciating criti- 
Leibnitz, They are exceedingly brief cism. This, however, is not a point 
and scanty; and the writer of them which there is any use in pressing, 
would assuredly haye hesitated to Our present bll.sincsR is to justify the 
describe an imperfect criticism by so two asserticns which we have made. 
ambitious a title. Tbemoderneditor, First, that Leibnitz borrowed his 
however, must be allowed the privi- Theol'!/ of tlte HU1'1noJlie Préétablie 
lege of a worshipper, and we will from Spinoza, without ackllowledg- 
not quarrel with him for an exag- ment; and, secondly, that this theory 
gerated estimate of what his master is quite as inconsistent with religion 
had accomplished. 'Ve are ind6bt- as is that of Spinoza, and only differs 
ed to his enthusiasm for what is at from it in di:'guising its real chJ.l"ac- 
least a curious discovery, and we will tel'. 
not qualify the gratitude which he First for the HarJJlonie PréétaA 
has earned by industry and good blie, Spinoza's Etltics appeared ill 
will, At the same time, the notes 1677; and we know that they were 
themsel ves cOltfìrl1l the opinion which read by Leibnitz, In 1696, LciL- 
we have always entertained, that l1Ítz anllounced a
 a discovery of his 
Leibnitz did notunderstaml Spinoza. own, a Tbeory of The Cum'JJluuica- 
Leibnitz did not understand him, tion of Substances, which he illus- 
and the fo11ower3 of Leibnitz do not trates iu the following maJlner :- 
understand him now. If he were 110 'Vons ne comprell('z pas, dites- 
more than what he is described in vous, COmml'lit je pourrois proU\.e
 
the book before us-if his mctaphy- ce que j'ai a\'aucé toucnallt la com- 
sics were' miserahle,' if his philoso- mUllication, on l'harmonie de deux 
phy was absurd, and he himself substunccsaussi diff'érelltcs que l'âme 
nothing more than a second-rate et Ie corps? II est vrai que je croiB 
disciple of Descartes-we can assure I en avoir trouvé Ie moyen; et yoici 


L U 
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Divine anger and a subject of retributory pUlli:shnlellt. 
He was not a Christian, and lllade no prctpllsion to be 


comment jc prétends vous satisfaire. 
Figurez-vous deux horloges ou mon- 
tres qui s'accordent parfaitement. 
Or cela 
e peut faire de trois mani- 
ères. La If' consiste dans une in- 
fluence mutuellc, La 2 e cst d'y at- 
tacheI' un ouvrier habile qui les 
redresse, et lcs mette d'accord à tous 
moments, La 3 e est de fabriqllcl' 
ces deux pendulcs avec taut d'art et 
de justcsse, qu'on se pui
se assurer 
de leur accord dans la suite, )f ettez 
mallltCl1ant l' âme et Ie corps à. la 
place de ces deux pendules; leur 
accord lleut arriveI' par l'une de ces 
trois mallières, l..a voye d'influence 
cst celIe de la philosophic yulgaire ; 
mais comme l' on ne sallroit con- 
cevoir des particulcs matérielles qui 
puissent passer d'une de ces sub- 
stances dans l'autre, il faut abandon- 
ner ce sentiment. La yoye de l'as- 
sistance continuelle du Créateur est 
celIe du système ùes causrs occasion- 
nelles; mais je tiens que c'est faire 
mtervenir Deus ex machinâ ùans une 
chose naturelle et ordinaire, OÙ scIon 
la raison il ne doit concourir, que de 
la manièrc qu'il concourt à toutcs 
les autres choses naturelles, .Ainsi 
il ne reste que mon hypothèse; 
e' est-à -dire Q ue la voye de l' harmonie, 
Dieu a fait ùè" Ie commencerncn t 
chacune ùe ces deu
 substances de 
telle nature, qu'en ne sui,ant que 
ces propres loix qu'elle a reçues a,'ec 
son être, eUe 8' accorde pourtant avec 
l'autre toat comme s'il y avoit une 


influence mutuelle, ou comme si Dieu 
y mettoit toujours 1a main au-delà 
de son concours général. Après cela 
j e n' ai pas besoin de rien prouvcr à 
moins qu'on ne vpuille cxiger que je 
proU\"e que Dieu est assez habile 
pour se servir de cetto artifice,' &c. 
-J..EIllXITi'.., Opera, p, 133, Ber- 
lin edition, 1840. 
Leihuitz, as we have saÍù, attempts 
to reconcile his system with Chris- 
tianity, and therefore, of course, this 
theory of the relation of mind and 
body wears a vcry different aspect 
under his treatment, from what it 
wears under that of Spill1)za, But 
Spinoza and Lcibnitz both agree in 
this one peculiar conception in which 
they diti'cr from all uther philoso- 
phers before or after them-that 
mind and hody have 110 ùirect com- 
munication with each other, and 
that the phenomena of them merely 
correspond, M, ùe Carcil says they 
ooth borr\nvcd it from Descartes; 
but that i:. impossible, Descartes 
held no buch opinion; it was the 
precise point of disagrecment at 
which Spinoi:a parted from him; 
and therefore, sin('e in point of date 
Spinoza had the advantage of l.eib- 
nitz, and we know that Lcilmitz was 
acquaiuted with his writings, we 
must either suppose that he was 
directly indebted to Spinoza for an 
obligation which he ought to have 
acknowledged, or e1sc, which is ex- 
tremely improbable, that having read 
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cUllsiù<"l'eù .such; and it did not occur to hinl to regard 
the actions of a. being ,vhich, both \vith Leibnitz and 


Spinoza and forgotten him, he after- I tion ia, whether by the mere asser. 
\\ ards re-originated for himsplf OIle tion of the co-eÀistence of these 
of the most singular and peculiar opposite qualities in the monad man, 


notions which wa
 ever ofi'errd to 
the belief of mankind, 
So much for the firstpoillt, which, 
aftcr all, is but of little moment. It 
is more important to ascertain whe- 
ther, in the hands of Leibnitz, this 
theory can be any better recon- 
ciled with what is commonly meant 
by religion; whether, that is, the 
ideas of obedience and disobedience, 
mcrit and demerit, judgment and re- 
tribution, have any rropcr p]ace 
under it. Spinoza makes no prc. 
tension to anything of the kind, and 
openly declares that these ideas are 
ideas merely, and human mistak{1s, 
Leibnitz, in opposition to him, en- 
deavours to re-establish them in the 
fonowing manner. He conceives 
that the system of the uui \-erse has 
been arranged and predetermined 
frum the moment at which it was 
launched into being; from the mo- 
ment at which God selected it, with 
all its details, as the best which could 
exist; but that it is carried on by the 
action of individual creatures (mo- 
nads as he calls them) which, though 
necessarily obeying the laws of their 
existence, yet obey them with a 
character of spontaneity,' which 
although' automata,' are )'et volun- 
tary agents j and therefore, by the 
consent of their hearts to their 
actions, entitle themselve3 to moral 
vl"lÌse or moral censure. The qucs- 


hé has proved that ::;Ucll qualities can 
co-exist. In our opinion, it is like 
speaking of a circular eclipse, or of a 
quadrilateral triangle. There is a 
plain dilemma in these matters from 
which no philosophy can extricate 
itsrlf, If men call incur guilt, their 
actions might be other than they are, 
If they cannot act otherwise than 
they do, they cannot incur guilt, 
So at least it appears to us; yet, in 
the darkn(:ss of our knowleùge, we 
would not complain merely of a 
theory, and if our earthly life were 
aU ill all, and the grave remained 
the extreme horizon of our hopes 
and fears, the Hal'ulOllíe Pré
tablie 
lllight be tolerated as credible, and 
admired as ingenious and. beautiful. 
It is when forcibly attached to a 
creed of the future, with which it 
has no natural connection, that it 
assumes its reptùsive features, The 
world may be in the main good; 
while the good, from the unknown 
condition of its existence, may be 
impossible without some intermi\:- 
ture of evil; and although Leibni tz 
was at times staggeretl even himself 
by the misery and wickedness which 
he witnessed, and was dri ven to com- 
fort himself with the reflection that 
this earth might be but one world in 
the midst of the universe, and per- 
haps the single chequered exception 
in an intinity of stainless globes, yet 
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hiIllsclf, is (to use hi
 own expression) an automaton 
'!pirituale, as de::;erving a fiery indignation and everlast- 
Lng vengeance. 
'Deus,' according to Spinoza's definition, 'cst ens 
constans infiniti
 attributis quoruill unulnquoùque 
æternmn et infinitalll essentiam cxprin1Ït.' Under 
each of these attributes infinita sequuntur, alid every- 
thing ,vhich an infinite intelligence can conceive, and 
an infinite po"\
er can proùucc,-everything ,vhieh fol- 
lows a
 a pos::;ibility out of the Diyine nature,-all 
things which haye Leen, and are, and win be,-find 
exprc:s::;ion and actual existence, not under one attribute 
only, but under each alld cyery attribute, Language 
is so ill adapted to explain 
uch a sy
tem, tbat eycn to 
state it accurately is all but iInpossible, and analogies 
can only remotely sugge::,t ".hat such expressions mean, 


we would not quarrel with a hy- 
pothesis because it was imperfect; it 
might pass as a possible conjecture 
on a dark subject, when nothing 
better than conjecture was attainable, 
TIut as soon as we are told that 
the evil in these human' automata' 
being a necessary condition of this 
world which God has called into 
being, is yet infinitely detestahle to 
God; that the creatures \\ ho suffer 
under the accursed necessity of cúm- 
mitting sin are infinitely guilty ill 
God's eyes, for doing what they hm e 
no power to avoid, and may therefore 
be justly puni511cd in ev(.rla
ting 
tÌ1 e; we rf'coil against the paradox. 
X 0 disciple of l..cilmitz will main- 


tain, tl1at unless he had found this 
belief in an eternity of penal n
tri- 
bution an article of the popular 
creed, such a doctrine would have 
form-cd a natural appcnùag"e of his 
system; anù if :\L de Carcil ùe
ire3 
to 1.no\\ why the influence of Spinoza, 
whose genius he considers so insig- 
nificant, has been so dec'p and bO 
enduring, while I.eibnitz has only 

ccured for himself a mere admira- 
tion of his talent--, it is because 
Spinoza \\ as not afraid to bc COIl- 
sistent, even at the price of the 
world's reprobation, and refused to 
purchase the 3pplam,e of his own age 
at the sacrifice of sincerity, 
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J3ut it i'3 as if it ,ver
 said that the same thought might 
be expressed in an infinite variety of languages; and 
not in words only, but in action, in paintjng, in sculp- 
ture, in music, in any form of any kind ,vhich can b(> 
employed as a llleans of spiritual elnbodimellt, Of all 
these infinite attributes, t\VO only, as ,ve said, are kn01vn 
to us-extension and thought, !Iaterial phenomena 
are pheno111ena of extension; and to every lllodification 
of extension an idea corresponds under the attribute of 
thought. Out of such a compound a,; this is formed 
luan, C0l11posed of body and 11lind; two parallel and 
correspondent ulodifications eternally ans'wering one 
another, And not Illan only, but all other beings and 
things are similarly formed and similarly aniIllated; 
the anÏ111a or mind of each ya rying according to the 
complicity of the organism of its luaterial counterpart. 
.Although body doe:-; not think, nor affect the mind's 
po\ver of thinking, a.nd mind docs not control body, 
nor conlmunicate to it either Dlotion or rest or any in- 
ol 
fluence froln it.self, yet body with all its properties is the 
object or ideate of mind: what'Soever body does, 111ind 
perceives; and the greater the energizing power of the 
first, the gre
1ter the perceiving power of the second. 
And this is not bccau
e they are adapted one to the 
other by Sl)me inconceivable preordinating po\ver, but 
bec
,use mind and ùody are una et eadem res, the one 
absolute being affected in one and the sallIe Inanner, 
but expressed undcr scyeral attributes; the modes and 
affections of each attribute having that being for their 
cause, as he exists lUlder that attribute of which tJlev 
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are ]}lode
, and no other; idea being caused by idea, 
and body affected by body; the image on the retina 
being produced by t.he object reflected upon it., the idea 
01' ilnage in 0 1 11' minds by the ide!), of that object, &c. &c. 
A solution so remote froIn all ordinary ways of 
thinking on these matters is so difficult to grasp, that 
one can hardly speak of it as being probable, or as be- 
ing inlprohal>le, Probabilit.y extends only to what "
e 
can inlagine as possible, and Spinoza's theory seems to 
Ee beyond the range within w"hich our judgnlent can 
<,xercise itself. In our o"'n opinion, indeed, as 'Ye ha ye 
already said, the entire subject i:;; one 'with "which "'e 
have no bUF.incss; and the explanation of our nature, if 
it is ever to be explained to us, is reserved till w"e are 
in some other state of existence, "T e do not disbelievc 
Spinoza because "That he sugge
ts is in itself incredible, 
The chances may be millions to one against his being 
right; yet the real truth, if wc knew it., ,yould be 
probably at least as st.range as his conception of it. 
13ut "re are finnly convinced tbat of these questionR, 
and of all like them, practical answers only Jie ,vithin 
the reach of human faculties; and that in 'researches 
into the absolute' ,,
c are on the road which ends 
nowhere, 
.L\Jl1ong the difiicuHie
, howcy('1', Ul0st properJr akin 
to thi
 philo
ophy itRclf, thcrc is one most obyious, vi,..;" 
t.1IUt. if t11e attriLlltcs of God bc infinitc, anù each par- 
ticular thing is expressed under them all, then n1Ïnd 
and body express but un infinitpsimal portion of the 
nature of eacb of ourselves; and this hunlan nature 
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exists (l
.e" there exists corresponding modes of sub- 
stance) in the ,vhole infinity of the Divine nature under 
attributes differing each from each, and all from mind 
and all from body, That this must be so follo,vs from 
the definition of the Infinite Being, and the nature of 
the distinction bet'ween the two attributes which are 
known to us; and if this be so, ,vhy does not the mind 
perceive something of all these other attributes r The 
o
jection is well expressed by a correspondent (l..1etter 
(7) :-' It follo\ys from what you say,' a friend writes 
to Spinoza, 'that the modificat.ion 'which constitutes my 
mind, and that which constitutes my body, although it 
be one and the same modification, yet must be expressed 
in an infinity of ways: one ,yay by thought, a second 
way by extension, a third by some attribute unknown 
to me, and so on to infinity; the attributes being 
infinite in number, and the order and connection of 
rnodes being the same in them all. 'Vhy, then, does 
the mind perceive the rnodes of but one attribute only?' 
Spinoza's answ.er is curious: unhappily, a fragment 
of his letter only is extant, so that it is too brief to be 
satisfactory:- 
In reply to your difficulty (he says), although each particular 
thing be truly in the Infinite mind, conceived in Infinite modes, the 
Infinite idea answering to all these cannot constitute one and the 
same mind of any single being, but must constitute Infinite minds. 
No one of all these Infinite ideas has any connection with anotller. 
He means, we suppose, that God's mind only per- 
ceives, or can perceive, things under their Infinite 
expre8sion, and that the idea of each scyeral Dlode, under 
whatever attribute, constitutes a separate mind. 
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We do not know that ,ve can add anything to this 
explanation; the difficulty lies in the audacious s,veep 
of the speculation itself; ,ye ,,-ill, ho,veyer, attempt an 
illustration, although ,ve fear it ,vill be to illustrate 
obscllrulJZ per obscurius, I.let A 11 0 D be fonr out of 
the Infinite nUlnber of the Divine attributes. ..A. the 
attribute of luind; B the attribute of exten:-\ion; 0 and 
D other attributes, the nature of 'which is not known 
to us, No", .A., as the attribute of n1Ïnd, is that "hich 
perceives all ,yhich takes plaee under B C aud I), but it 
is only as it exists in God that it forms the ulliYer
al 
('onsciou
ness of all attributes at once, In its 1110clifica- 
tions it is c0111hined separately,vith t.he lnoclifications of 
each, constit.uting in cOlnbinatioll ,yith the moc1es of 
each attribute a separate heing, As forming the Inind 
of R, ....\ perceives "hat takes place in 1
, but not ,,-hat 
takes place in U or I). COlllLined with TI, it. forms the 
soul of the Innnan Lody, and generally the soul of all 
]}lorlifieat.ions of extf'nded substance; cOJllhined ,,-ith 0, it 
fÛJ'nls the soul of S0I11e other analogous being: c0111bined 
"rith D, ngain of anothf'r; but the combinations are only 
in pairs, in 'which A is constant. .A. and 13 nlake one 
being, ...\ and 0 another, i\. and 1) a third; hut]; will 
not COIn Line wit.h 0, nor 0 with]); (.aC'h attribute being, 
[)
 it ,verc, conscious only of itself, .A nel therefore, 
although to those D1odifieatiol1s of n1ind :111(1 c'"(Í<.\l)SiOll 
whieh \ve call ourselvcs, there are COIT(,:-ipoll<ling IH()(lifi- 
cations undcr C ana I), al)(l gClleral1y undl.r ('w.h of the 
1 nfinite attributes of God, eneh of OUlsc!ves being in a 
sense Infinite-nevertbelc
s, we neither have nor can 
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have any knowledge of ourselves in this Infinite aspect; 
our actual consciousness being limited to the phenon1ena 
of sensible experience, 
English readers, however, are likely to care little for 
all this; they will look to the general theory, and 
judge of it as its aspect affects them, And first, l}cr- 
haps, they 'will be telnpted to thro\v aside as absurd the 
notion that their bodies go through the many operatIons 
'which they experience them to do, undirected by their 
minds. It is a thing, they may say, at once preposterous 
and incredible. It is, ho,vever, less absurd than it 
seOIns; and, though 'we could not pcr:-;uade ourselves to 
helieye it, absurd in the sense of having nothing to be 
said for it, it certainly is not. It is far cw;;ier, for 
instance, to imagine the human body capable by its o,vn 
virtue, and by the la'ws of n1aterial orgånization, of 
building a house, than of t1ânkiu[J j and yet n1en are 
allowed to say that the body thinks, ,,'ithout being 
regarded as candidates for a lunatic asylu1n. "... e see 
the seed shoot up into sÜ
ln and leaf and t1ro\\r out 
flo,yers; 'we observe it fulfilling processes of chen1i
try 
1110re subtle than ,vere ever executed in Liebig's 
laboratory, and produ('ing structu1'C'S more cunning than 
nUln can imitatp, The Lird huilds her neRt, the spider 
shapes out it.s delic&te ,veb, and stretehes it in the path 
of his prey; directpd not by calculating thought, as we 
conceive oursplves to be, but hy scnne Inotive influenee, 
our ignorance of the nature of w11i('1) "'0 disguise from 
ourselves, and call it instinct, but ,,,l}lch 'we believe at 
least to he SOIne })l'operty residing in the organization 
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"T e are not to suppose tbat the human boity, t.he most 
c01nplex of all material structures, has sligh tel' po,vers 
in it than the bodies of a 
eed, a bird, or an insect. Let 
us listen to Spinoza himself: 


There can be no doubt (he says) that this hypothesis is true; but 
unless I can prove it from experience, men will not, I fear, be in- 
duced even to reflect upon it calmly, so persuaded are they that it is 
by the mind only that t heir bodies are set in motion. And yet what 
body can or cannot do no on(' has yet determined; body) i. e" by the 
law of its own nature, and without assistance from minò, Noone 
has so probed the human frame as to have detected all its functions 
and exhausted the list of them; there are powers exhibited by 
animals far exceeding human sagacity; and, again, feats are per- 
formed by somnambulists on which in the waking state the same 
persons would never venture-itself a proof that body is able to 
accomplish what mind can only admire. 
Ien .
ay that. mind moves 
body, but how it moves it they cannot tell, or what degree of motion 
it can impart to it; so that, in fact, they do not know what they 
say, and are only confessing their own ignOr:ì.llee in specio\ls lan- 
guage, They will answer me, t hat whether or not they understand 
how it can be, yet that they are assured by plain experience 1 hat 
unless mind could perceive, body would be altogether inactive; they 
know that it depends on the mind whether the tongue speaks or is 
silent, But do they not equally experience that if their bodies arr 
paralyzed thrir minds cannot think ?-that if their bodies are asleep 
their minds are without power ?-that their minds are not at all 
times equally able to exert themsclvcs eyen on the samr subject, but 
depend on tIH' state of their bodies? And as for cxperience proving 
that the menlbers of the body can be controlled by the mind, I fcar 
c},.perience r
o\'es very much the re\'crse, But it is absurd (they 
rejoin) to attempt to e
plain from the mere laws of boùy such thin
s 
as pictures, or palac('s, or ,yorks of art; t he body could not build a 
church unless mind directed it, I have shown, howcver, that we do 
not yet know what body can or cannot do, or what would naturally 
follow from the structur
 of it; that we cxpericnce in the feats of 

omnambulists something which antecedently to that exprriellcc 
\,"ould ha ve se
mcd incredible, This fabric of the human botl.
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exceeds infinitely any contrivance of human skill, and an Infinity of 
things, as I have already proved, ought to follow from it, 


'Ve are not. concerned to answer this reasoning, 
although if the matter ,yore one the debating of ,vhich 
could be of any profit, it 'would undoubtedly haye its 
weight, and would require to be pat.iently considered. 
Life is too serious, however, to be ,vasted ,yith impunity 
oyer speculations in 'which certainty is inlPossible, and 
in which we are t.rifling with ,,,,hat is inscrutable. 
Object.ions of a far graver kind were anticipated by 
Spinoza hinlself, when he ,vent on to gather out of his 
philosophy 'that the mind of man being part of the 
Infinite intelligence, w'hen we say that such a Inind 
perceives this thing or that, ,ve are, in fact, saying that 
God perceives it, not as he is Infinite, but as he is re- 
presented by the nature of this or that idea; and 
similarly, l'dlen ,ye sav that - a man does this or that 
., ., 
action, we say that God does it, not quâ he is Infinite, 
hut quå he is expressed in that man's nature,' 'Here,' 
he says, 'many readers ,vill no doubt hesitate, and 
IIlany difficulties will occur to them in the ,yay of such 
a sUJ)l)oErition,' 
"r C confess that we ourselves are an10ng these hesi.. 
tat.ing readers, .L\S long as the Being ,vhom Spinoza 

o freely names remains surrounded \vith the associa- 
1 ions which in this country we bring with us out of 
our childhood, not all the logic in the ,vorld ,vouId 
llw.ke us listen to language such as this, It is not 80- 
"re know' it, and that is enough, \\T Q are 'well a-ware 
of t.he phalanx of difficulties ,,-h11',h lie about onl' theistic 
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conceptions. '[hey are quite enough, if religion de- 
pended on speculative consistency, and not in obedience 
of life, to perplex and terrify us. ,,-rhat are ,ve? 'what 
1','\ anything? If it be not Divine-,,
hat is it then? 
J f created-out of "yhat is it created? and ho". created 
-and ,,-hy? These questions, and others far more 
momentous ",-hich w'e do not enter upon here, may be 
asked and cannot be answered; but we c
nnot any the 
more con="ent to Spinoza o
 the ground that he,alone 
consistently provides an answer; becau
e, as we have 
said again aud again, ,ve do not care to have thCID 
answered at all. Conscience is the single tribunn 1 to 
,,-hich we choose to be referred, and cOllsci
ncE' declares 
ilnperatively that what 1e says is not true, I t i
 pain- 
ful to speak of all t his, and as far as possible "
e de- 
signedly avoid it, l}antheisnl is not A.theislu, but the 
Infinite Positive and the Infinite K egati ye are not f'O 
remote from one another in their practical bearings; 
only let us re111C'nlber that ,,-e are far indeed from the 
truth if ,Ye think that God to Spinoza was not/ling 
else but that ,yodd ,,-hich we experience. It is but 
one of infinite expres:-:;ions of hinI-a conception ,vàich 
makes us giddy in the effort to realize it, 
\Ve have arriyeù at last at the outwork of the whole 
D1atter in it
 bearings upon life and hunlan duty. It 
"
as in the search ufter this I.lst, that Sl'illOza, as \ve 
said, travelled over so strange a coun1ry, mHI we now 
expect his conclusions, To di,cover the true good of 
lnan, to direct his artions to such ends as will secure to 
hílU real anù lasting feJicity, and. by a. comparison of 
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his powers with the objects offered to t.heIn, to ascertain 
llf.nv far tlH\y" are capable of arriving at these obj('cts, 
and by what l11eans they can bCcit be tl'aineà towarùs 
thClll-is tIle ailll which 
pinoza assigns to philosophy. 
, )Iost people,' he adds, 'deride or vilify their nature; 
it is a better thing to endeavoul' to undel'
tand it; and 
however extravagant nlY proceeding filay be thought, I 
propose to analyze the properties of that nature as if it 
'were a InathenuÜical figure,' 
Iind being, as he con- 
ceives himself to have shown, nothing eh;e than the 
idea corresponding to this or that affection of body, we 
are not, therefore, to think of it as a faculty, but simply 
and nlerel y as an act, There is no general po"Ter called 
intellect, allY nlore than there is any general abstract 
volition, but only hie et ille intellectu8 et llæe et illa Eolitia, 
Again, by the ,vord J\;Iind is understood not merely 
an act or acts of will or intellect, but all forms also of 
consciousness of sensation or emotion, The human 
body being conlposed of rnany small bodics, the mind is 
similarly C0l11posed of nltlny minds, and the unity of 
body and of lnind depends on the relation which the 
conlponent portions lnaintain to,vards each other, This 
is obviously the case ,vith body; and if ,ve can translate 
luetaphysicR into COlnmon experience, it is equally the 
case ,vith mind, There are pleasures of sense and 
pleasures of intellect; a thousand tastes, tendencies, 
and inclinations form our mental composition; and 
since one contradicts another, and each has a tcndency 
to becoIllc dominant, it is only in the harmonious equi- 
poise o
 their several activities in their clue alid just 
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t-'ubol'dilla.tion, that any uuity of action or consi:stenc-y 
of feeling is possible. After a nlasterly analysis of all 
these tendencies (the nlost complete by far which has 
ever been made by any llloral philosopher), Spinoza 
arrives at the principles under which unity and con- 
sistency can be obtained aK the condition upon which a 
being so cOlnposeù can leok for any sort of happiness; 
and these principles, arrived at as they are by a route 
so different, are the snIDe, and are proposed by Spinoza 
as being the SaiTIe, as those of the Christian religion. 
It Inig-ht seem impossible in a systeIll which billd
 
togethor in so inexorable a sequence the relations of 
cause and effect, to make a place for the action of self- 
control; but consideration will show that, ho,vever vast 
the diflcrence bet\veen those who deny anù tho::!e \\'ho 
affinn the liberty of tho ,vill (in the bense in which the 
expression is usually understood), it is not a diffcr
nce 
whieh aHects the conduet or altors the pl'actieal bear- 
ings of it, COlI duct lnay be cletol'luincù by laws-Ia".s 
as ahsolute as those of Hwtter; and yet the one w
 ,vell 
as the other may be brought under control by a proper 
understanding of tho
e laws, Now, experience semllS 
plainly to say, that ,vhile aU our actions ari::;e out of 
desiro-that whatever ""e do, ,ve do for the 
akc of 
801uethillg ,vLich we ,vish to be or to obtain-,ve arc 
differen tl y affected to,nu'ds ,,, ha t i
 propo
ed to us as 
an object of desire, in proportion as 'we under:-;tand the 
nature of such object in itself and in its C01J
equences. 
The Letter ,,-e know., the bettpr we act; and the fallacy 
of :J 11 COUJJll UIl urguuwl1 t
 again 
t ncccssitarianislll ] ics 
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in the as
umption that it leaves no room for self-direc- 
tion: it lueroly insists, in e--x.act cOnfOl'lllity with expe- 
rience, on the conditions under ,vhich self-determination 
is possible. Conduct, according to the necessitarian, 
dependö on knowledge, Let a man certainly kno"T that 
there is poison in the cup of wine before him, and he 
will not drink it. By the la,v of cause and effect, his 
desire for the ,vine is overcome by the fear of the pain 
or the death \vhich ,,,ill follo,,
, So ,vith everything 
which comes before hun. Lot the consequences of any 
action be clear, definite, and inevitable, and though 
Spinoza would not say that the knowledge of them will 
be absolutely sufficient to determine the conduct (because 
the clearest kno-wledge may be overborne by violent 
passion), yet it is the best ,vhich 'we have to trust to, 
and will do much if it cannot do all. 
On this hypothesis, after a diagnosis of the various 
tcndencies of human nature, called 
oJ))monly the 
passions and affections, he returns upon the nature of 
our ordinary kno\vledge to derive out of it the Ineans for 
their subordination. All these tendencies of thGlnselves 
seek their own objects-seek them blindly and im- 
moderately; and the mistakes and the unhappinesses 
of life arise from the ,vant of due understanding of these 
objects, and a just moderation of the desire for them, 
His analysis is remarkably clear, but it is too long for 
us to enter upon it; the important thing being the 
character of the control which is to be exerted. To 
arrive at this, he eluploys a distinction of great practj.L
al 
utility, and which is peculiarly his OW11. 
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Follo,ving his tripartite divi!-ìioll of knowledg
, he 
tin(h
 all kinds of it arrange th
mt'el v
s under one of 
bvo clas::;es, and to be either adel]uato or inaùequat
, 
By adequate knowledge he does not mean "hat is 
exhau
tiYe and cmuplete, but ,,
hat, as far as it goes, is 
distinct and uneonfu:sed : by inadpquate, he lueans what 
we kno'\v merely as fact either derived fr01l1 our own 
sensations or froln the authority of other
, while of the 
connection of it with other fact
, of the causes, effects, 
or meaning of it we knOìY nothing, "r e may have an 
adequate idea of a circle, though ,ye are unacquainted 
'with all the properties ,vhich belong to it; "
e conceive 
it distinctly as a figure generated by the rotation of a 
line, one end of which is stationary. l)henomena, on 
the other hand, however made known to us-phenon1ena 
of the sen
es, and phenomena of experience, a
 long as 
they renlain phenomena merely, and unseen in any 
higher relation-,,-e can 11eyer kno,v except as inad- 
equately, 'Ye cannot tell ,,
hat outward thing
 are h
' 
cOlning in contact ,vith certain features of thCln. ,,, e 
have a yery iU1perfcct acquaintance eycn ,,-ith our own 
bodies, and the sen)o-:atiolls ,vhich we experience of 
various kinds rather indicate to us the nature of thc
l' 
boùies th<:lI1S<:,l \
e
 than of the objects \vhich affect thmn. 
No,v, it is obvious that the great
r part of rnankilld act 
only upon knowledge of this latter kind.. rrhc UIUUSC- 
ments, even the acti ye pur:--uits, of Inost of us rcuwin 
wholly within the rauge of uncertainty, aud, therefore, 
are full of hazard und prccariou
nebs: little or nothing 
issues as we expect. "r e look for pleasure and we find 
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pain; ,ve shun one pain and find a greater; and thus 
arises the ineffectual character which we so complain of 
in life - the disappointments, failures, mortifications 
which forIn the material of so much moral meditation 
on the vanity of the ,vorld. 1\Iuch of all this is inevit- 
able fronl t.he constitution of our nature, The Inind is 
too infirm to be entirely occupied with higher know- 
lcdg
. The conditions of life oblige us to act in many 
cases which cannot be understood by llS except with 
the utmost inadequacy; and the resignation to the 
higher will which has deternlined all things in the 
,visest way, is imperfect in the best of us. Yet much 
is possible, if not all; and, although through a large 
tract of life' there comes one eyent to all, to the ,vise 
and to the un,vise,' 'yet wisdolll excelleth folly as far 
as light excelleth darkness.' The phenonlena of experi- 
ence, after inductive experiUlent, and just and careful 
consideration, arrange thClllselyes under laws uniform 
in their operation, and furnishing a guide to the judg.. 
Inent; and o\"er all things, although the interval must 
renluin unexplored for ever, because ,vhat we would 
search into is lntinite, may be seen the beginning of all 
things, the absolute eternal God, '1lens hUlllana,' 
Spinoza continues, 'quædam agit, quædaln vero patitur.' 
In so far as it is influenced by inadequate ideas- 
'eatenus patitur '-it is passive and in bondage, it is 
the sport of fortune and caprice: in so far as its ideas 
are adequate-' eaten us agit '-it is active, it is itself. 
While we are governed by out\vard temptations, by the 
casual pleasures, by the fortunes or the misfortullef3 of 
VOL. I. 2õ 
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life, we are but instruments, yielding ourselves to be 
acted upon as the animal is acted on by its appetites, or 
the inanimate matter by the laws which bind it; we 
are slaves-instruments, it luay be, of some higher 
purpose in the order of nature, but in ourselves nothing; 
instruments which are employed for a special work, and 
which are consun1cd in effecting it, So far, on the 
contrary, as 'we kno,," clearly what we do, as ,va under- 
stand what we are, and direct our conduct not by the 
passing enlotion of the monlent, but by n graye, clear, 
and constant knowledge of what is really good, so far 
we are said to act-we are ourselves the spring of our 
own activity--,ve pursue the genuine ,veIl-being of our 
entire nature, anù tfwt ,ve can ahvays find, anù it neyer 
disappoints us when found. 
.All things desire life; all things seck for energy, and 
fuller and ampler being. The component parts of man, 
his various appetites and paRsions, are seeking larger 
activity while purðuing each its imIlloderate indulgence; 
and it is t.he prilnary law of eyery 
ingle being that it 
so follows what will gi,e it increased vitality. \\That_ 
ever 'will contribute to such increase is the proper good 
of each; and the good of man as a united being is 
measured and deterlnined by the effect of it upon his 
collective powers. The appetites gather power froln 
their several objects of desire; but the }Jow'er of the 
part is the weakness of the whole; and man as a col- 
lective person gathers life, being, and self-mastery only 
from the absolute good,-the source of all real good, 
und truth, and energy,-that is, God. The love of God 
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is the extinction of all other loves and all other desires. 
To know God, as far as man can know him, is power, 
self-government, and peace. l\.nd this is virtue, and 
this is blessedness. 
Thus, by a formal process of demonstration, ,ve are 
brought round to the old conclusions of theology; and 
Spinoza protests that it is no new doctrine which he is 
teaching, but that it is one which in various dialects 
has been believed from the beginning of the world. 
Happiness depends on the consistency and coherency of 
character, and that coherency can only be given by the 
kno-wledge of the One Being, to kno\v whom is to kno\v 
all things adequately, and to lo\
e whom is to have 
conquered every other inclination. The more entirely 
our minds rest on IIim-the more distinctly we regard 
all things in their relation to Him, the more we cease 
to be under the dominion of external things; we 
surrender ourselves consciously to do His ,vill, and as 
living men and not as passive things we become the 
instruments of His power. vVhen the true nature and 
true causes of our affections become clear to us, they 
have no more po,ver to influence us. The more "w'e 
understand, the less can feeling sway us; we know 
that all things are ,vllat they are, because they are so 
constituted that they could not be otherwise, and r we 
cease to be angry with our brother, because he dis- 
appoints us ; we shall not fret at calamity, nor complain 
of fortune, because no such t.hing as fortune exists; 
and if we fail it is better than if' ,ve had succeeded, not 
perhaps for ourselves, yet for the universe, "vVe eáJJIlot 
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fear, w"hen nothing can befall us except what God 
wills, and we shall not violently hope, ,vhen the future, 
,vhatever it be, will be the best ,vhich is possible. 
Seeing all things in their place in the everlast.ing order, 
Past and Future ,vill not affect us. The temptation of 
present pleasure \vill not overcome the certainty of 
fu tu 1..'e pain, for the pain 'v ill be as sure as the pleasure, 
and ,ve shall see all things under a rule of adamant. 
The foolish and the ignorant are led astray by the idea 
of contingency, and expect to escape the just issues of 
their actions; the ,vise man will kno,v that each action 
brings ,vith it its inevitable consequences, ,vhich even 
God cannot change ,vithout ceasing to be IIiInself. 
In such a lnanner, through all the conditions of 
life, Spinoza pur:sue
 the advantage
 ,,
hich will accrue 
to TI1an from the knowledge of God, God an(l man 
being ".hat his philosophy has dC'scribed theIn, Iris 
practical teaching is singularly beautiful; although 
much of its beauty i
 perhaps due to assoriations which 
have arisen out of Christianity, and ,vhich in the 
syst81n of Pantheism have no proper abiding place. 
Retaining, indeed, all that is beautiful in Christianity, 
he even seems to ha ye relieved hÎ1nself of the more 
fearful features of the general creed, lIe acknow- 
ledges no hell, no devil, no positive and acti'Ç'e agency 
at enmity with God; but sees in all things infinite 
gradations of beings, all in their ,yay obedient, and all 
fulfilling the part allotted to them. Doubtle:ss a plea- 
sant exchange and a grateful deliverance, if only we 
could persuade ourselve-s that a hundred pages of 
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judiciously arranged demonstrations could really and 
indeed have worked it for us; if we could indeed 
believe that we could have the year without its ,vinter, 
day ,vithout night, sunlight ,vithout shadow, Evil is 
unhappily too real a thing to be so disposed of, 
But if ,ve cannot believe Spinoza's system taken in 
its entire completeness, yet ,ve may not blind ourselves 
to the disinterestedncss and calm nobility which per- 
vades his theories of human life and obligation. He 
'v ill not hear of a virtue 'which desircs to be rewarded. 
.Virtue is the po,ver of God in the human soul, and 
that is the exhaustiyc end of all human desire. 'Beati- 
tudo non est virtutis pretium, sed ipsa yirtus. Nihil 
aliud est quam ipsa animi acquiescent.in, quæ ex Dei 
intuitivâ cognitione oritur,' The san1e spirit of gen- 
erosity exhibits it
elf in all his conclusions, The 
ordinary objects of desire, he says, are of such a kind 
that for one man to obtain them is for anot her to lose 
them; and this alone ,,
ould suffice to prove that they 
are not ,vhat any nlan should labour aftcr
 But the 
fulness of God suffices for us all; and he who possesses 
this good desires only to communicate it to everyone, 
and to make all mankind as happy as hirnself. And 
again :-' The ,yise man will not speak in society of his 
neighbour's faults, and sparingly of the infirmity of 
human nature; but he will speak largely of human 
virtue and human power, and of the means by which 
that nature can best be perfected, so to lead men to put 
away that fear and aYer
ion with ,vhich they look on 
goodness, and learn with relieved hearts to love and 
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desire it.' And once more :-' He who loves God will 
not desire that God should love him in return with any 
partial or particular affection, for that is to desire that 
God for his sake should change His everlasting nature 
and become lower than himself.' 
One grave element, indeed, of a religious faith 
'would seem in such a system to be necessarily,vanting. 
Where individual action is resolved into the modified 
activity of the Universal Being, an absorbing and an 
evolving, the individuality of the personal man is but 
an evanescent and unreal shadow. Such individuality 
as ,ve now possess, whatever it be, might continue to 
exist in a future state as really as it exists in the 
present, and those to whom it. belongs might be anxious 
naturally for its pprslstence, Yet it 'would seem that 
if the soul be nothing except the idea of a body actually 
existing, ,vhen that body is decomposed into its elements, 
the soul corresponding to it l1lUSt accolnpany it into an 
ans,vering dissolution, And this, indeed, Spinoza in 
one sense actually affirnls, ",rhen he denies to the mind 
any po\ver of retaining consciousness of ,,
hat has 
Lefallen it in life, 'nisi durante corpore.' But 
Spinozism is a philosoph y full of surprises; and our 
calculations of ,,,hat '1'ilU8t belong to it are perpetually 
baftled, The iluagination; the menlory, the senses, 
,vhatever belongs to inadequate perception, perish 
necessarily and eternally; and the man \"ho has been 
the slave of his inclinations, ,,,10 has no knowledge of 
God, and no active possession of hunself J having in life 
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possessed no personality, loses in death the appearance 
of it with the dissolution of the body. 
Nevertheless, there is in God an idea expressing the 
essence of the n1Ï.nd, united to the mind as the mind is 
united to the body, and thus there is in the soul some- 
thing of an everlasting nature which cannot utterly 
perish, .....
nd here Spinoza, as he often does in ll1any of 
his most solenln conclusions, deserts for a mOlnent the 
thread of his demonstrations, and appeals to the con- 
SCIousness. In spit.e of our non-recollection of what 
passed before our birth, in spite of all difficulties from 
the dissolution of the body, 'Nihilominus,' he says, 
, sentimus experimurque nos æternos esse. Nam mens 
non minus res illas sentit quas intelligendo concipit, 
qualn quas in lllemoriâ habet. 
Ientis enim oculi 
quibus res videt observatque sunt ipsæ demonstrationes.' 
This perception, immediately revealed to the mind, 
falls into easy harmony,vith the rest of the system. 
As the mind is not a faculty, but an act or acts,-not 
a po,ver of perception, but the perception itself, in its 
high union with the highest object (to use the meta- 
physical language ,vhich Coleridge has made popular 
and partially intelligible), the object and the subjeet 
become one. If kno-wledge be followed as it ought to 
be followed, and all objects of knowledge be regarded in 
their relations to the One Absolute Being, the know- 
ledge of particular outward things, of nature, or life, 
or history, becomes, in fact, knowledge of God; and 
tho luore conlplote or adequate such kno,vledge, the 
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more the mind is raised above ,vhat is perishable in the 
phenon1ena to tbe idea or la,v ,vhich lies beyond thmu. 
It learns to dwell exclusively upon the eternal, not 
upon the tenlporary; and being thus occupied ,vith the 
everlasting hnvs, and it::; activity subsisting in its 
perfect union ,vith theIn, it contracts in itself the 
character of the objects which posse
s it. Thus ,ve are 
I ell1ancipated froln the conditions of duration; we are 
liable even to death only quatenu8 palÙuur, as we are 
passiye things and not active intelligences; and the 
1110re ,ve possess such kno,vledge and are possessed by 
it, the more entirely the pas:::;ive is superseded by the 
active-so that at last the hlunan soul may' becOJl1e of 
such a nature that the purtion of it ,,-hich 'v ill perish 
with the body in conlparisvTi with that of it which 
shall endure, shall be insignificant anù nullius 'J)wlJlc/;ti.' 
(Eth. v. 38.) 
Such are the principal features of a philosophy, the 
influence of which upon Europe, direct anù indirect, it 
is not easy to over-estin1ate, The account of it is far 
frolll being an account of the ,,-hole of Spilloza's 
labours; his 'Tractatus Theologico-Politicw,;' ,vas tho 
forerunncr of Gel'1nan hi:-;torical cl'iticit'IIl; the whole 
of which has been but the tlpplicution of principles laid 
down in that renulrkablc ,york, ]
ut this is not a 
subjcct on ,,-hieh, upon tbe pre::;cnt occasion, we have 
cared to enter. "yo e hayc dpsiglledly confined ourselve
 
to the 
ystCln which is nlo
t a

ociatcd with the name 
of its author. It is thi:; which has been really power- 
ful, which has stolen over the minds even of thinkers 
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who imagine themselves most opposed to it, It has 
appeared in the absolute Pantheism of Schelling and 
lIegel, in the Pantheistic Christianity of IIerder and 
Schleiermacher. Passing into practical life it has 
formed the strong, shre,vd judgnlent of Goethe, while 
again it has been able to unite with the theories of the 
most extreme materialism, 
It lies too, perhaps (and here its influence has been 
unluixedly good), at the bottom of that more reverent 
contemplation of nature ,vhich has caused the success 
of our modern landscape painting, ,vhich inspired 
"\V ordsworth's poetry, and which, if ever physical 
science is to become an instrument of intellectual 
education, nlust first be infused into the lessons of 
nature; the sense of that 'something' interfused in 
the material 'world- 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of maIl j- 
A motion and a spirit, which impels 
All thinking things, aU objects of all thought, 
And rolls through aU things, 


If ,ve shrink from regarding the extended universe, 
with Spinoza, as an actual ll1anifestation of Almighty 
Goel, we are unable to rest in the luere denial that it is 
this. "VVe go on to ask ,vhat it Ù3, and we are obliged 
to conclude thus much at least of it, that every smallest 
being 'vas once a thought in IIis rnind; and in the study 
of what He has made, we are really and truly studying 
a revelation of Himself, 
It is not here, it is not on the physical, it is rather 
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on the moral side, that the stulnbling-block is lying; 
in that excuse for evil and for evil TIlen which the 
necessitarian theory ,viII furnish, disguise it in ,,,hat fair- 
sounding ,vords ,ve will, So plain this is, that common- 
sense people, and especially English people, cannot 
bring thenlselves even to consider the question without 
impatience, and turn disdainfully and angrily fronl a 
theory ".hich confuses their instincts of right and 
wrong. Although, however, error on this side is in- 
finitely less mischievous than on the other, no vehe- 
ment error can exist in this world ,,,ith nnpunity; 
and it does appear that in our common yie"r of these 
matters we have closed our eyes to certain grave facts 
of experience, and have given the fatalist a vantage 
ground of real truth ,vhich "e ought to' have considered 
and allo"Ted, At the risk of tediousness "Te shall enter 
briefly into this unpromising ground. Life and the 
necessities of life are our best philosophers if ,ve ,vill 
only listen honestly to what they say to us; and dislike 
the lesson us ,ye may, it is co,\yardice "Thich refuses to 
hear it. 
The popular belief is, that right and ,vrong lie before 
every man, and that he is free to choose between them, 
and tl1e responsibilit.y of choice rests with himself. 
:'he 
fatalist's belief is that every man's actions arc deter- 
nlined by causes external and internal, oyer which he 
has no po".er, leaving 110 room for any uloral choice 
whatever. The first is contradicted by facts, the second 
by tho instinct of conscience. Even Spinoza allows 
that for practicull)urposcb we are obliged to regard the 
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future as contingent, and ourselves as able to influence 
it; and it is incredible that both our inward convictions 
and our outward conduct shouìd be built together upon 
a falsehood. But if, as Butler says, ,vhatever be the 
speculative account of the matter, we are practically 
forced to regard ourselyes as free, this is but half the 
truth, for it Juay be equally said that practically we 
are forced to regard each other as not free; and to 
make allowanee, eyery n1onlellt, for influences for ,vbich 
we cannot hold each other personally responsible. If 
not,-if eyery person of sound mind (in the common 
acceptation of the terln) be equally able at all times to 
ae.i right if only he 'lcill,-wby all the care v{hich we 
take of children? why the pains to keep them from bad 
society? ",'hy do \ve so anxiously ,vatch their disposi- 
tion, to determine the education ,vhich will best ans\ver 
to it? 'Thy in cases of guilt do W'O vary our moral 
censure according to the opportuni ties of the offender? 
'Yhy do ,ve find excuses for youth, for inexperience} for 
violent natural passion, for bad education, bad exam- 
pIe? "Why, except that ,ve feel that all these things do 
affect the culpability of the guilty person, and that it is 
folly and inhumanity to disregard them? But what 
we act upon in private life we cannot acknowledge in 
our ethical theories, and, while our conduct in detail is 
humane and just, 'we have been contented to gather our 
speculatiye philosophy out of the broad and coarse 
generalizatiolls of political necessity. In the s,vift 
haste of social life ,ve 111Ust indeed treat men as ,ve find 
thorn. \Ve hayo 110 time to Inake allowancos; and the 
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graduation of punishment by the scale of guilt is a 
mere impossibility. A thief is a thief in the law's eye 
though he has been trained from his cradle in the 
kennels of St Giles's; and definite penalties Inust be 
attached to definite ncts, the conditions of political life 
not admitting of any other methoà of dealing with 
them. But it is absurd to argue from such rude neces- 
sity that each act therefore, by ,vholnsoever committed, 
is of specific culpability. The act is one thing, the 
moral guilt is another. There are IllHUY cases in 'which, 
as Butler again allows, if we trace a sinner's history to 
the bottom, the guilt attributable to hiulself appears to 
vanish altogether. 
This is plain matter of fact, and as long as we 
continue to deny or ignore it, there will be found nlen 
(not bad men, but lllen who love the truth a
 Illuch as 
ourselves), who will see only 'what ,ve neglect, and will 
insist upon it, and build their systems upon it. 
And again, if less obvious, yet not less real, are 
those natural tendencies which each of us brings with 
hiln into the world,-which we did not Inake, and yet 
which ahnost as Jlluch determine what. ,ve are to be, as 
the properties of the ::;Ðed determine the tree ,vhich 
shall gro,v from it, )len are self-,villed, or violent, or 
obstinate, or ,,-eak, or generous, or affectionate; there 
is as large difft'rence in their di!'positions as in the 
fe9 tures of their faces. Du ties which are ca
y to one, 
another finds difficult or impo

iblc. It is ,,'ith morals 
as it is viÎth art. T,,"o children are taught to draw; 
011e learns' with ease, the other hardly or never. In 
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vain the master will show him what to do. It seems 
so easy: it seems as if he had only to will, and the 
thing would be done; but it is not so. Bet\veen the 
desire and the execution lies the incapable organ \vhich 
only \vearily, and after long labour, inlperfectly aCCOln- 
plishes ,vhat is required of it. And the same, to a 
certaz'n extent, unless ,ve will deny the patent facts of 
experience, holds true in moral actions. No 'v onder, 
therefore, that evaded or thrust aside as these things 
are in the popular beliefs, as soon as they are recognized 
in their full reality they should be mistaken for the 
'whole truth, and the free-,vill theory be thrown aside 
as a chimera, 
It may be said, and it often is said, that such 
reasonings are merely sophi
tical-that ho\vever we 
entangle ourselves in logic, ,ve are conscious that ,ve 
are free; \ve know-we are as sure as ,ve are of our ex- 
istence-that we have po'wer to, act this way or that 
,vay, exactly as \\
e choose. But this is less plain than 
it seems; and if granted, it proves less than it appears 
to prove, It may be true that we can act as we choose, 
but can ,ve choose? Is not our choice detern1Ïned for 
us? "T e cannot detennine from the fact, because ,ve 
always Ila'?;e clto.sen as soon as \ve act, and ,ve cannot 
replace the conditions in such a ,yay as to discover 
whether we could have chosen anything el
e. The 
stronger motive lnay have determined our volition 
without our perceiving it; and if we desire to prove 
our independence of Inotive, by showing that ,ve can 
choose sornething different from that \vhich we should 
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naturally have chosen, 'we still cannot escape from the 
circle, this very desire becoming, as 1\11' Hume observes, 
itself a motive. Again, consciousness of the possession 
of any power may easily be delusive; ,ve can properly 
judge what our po,vers are only by what they have 
actually acconlplished; we know what 'we liare done, 
and we may infer from having done it that our power 
,vas equal to what it achieved. But it is easy for us to 
overrate our strength if ,ve try to measure our abilities 
in theInselves. ..1. man who can leap :five yards may 
think that he can leap six; yet he may try and fail. 
A man who can write prose may only learn tbat he 
cannot 'write poetry from the badness of the verses 
which he produces. To the appeal to consciousness of 
power there is always an ans'ver :-that we may believe 
ourselves to possess it, but that experience proves that 
we may be deceived. 
There is, however, another group of feelings which 
cannot be set aside in this way, which do prove that, in 
some sense or other, in some degree or other, we are 
the authors of our o,vn actions. I t is one of the clear. 
est of all in"yard phenomena, that where two or more 
courses involving moral issues are before us, ,vhether 
we have a consciousness of pOll'er to choose between 
them or not, ,ve have a consciousness that we ougllt to 
choose bet,veen them; a sense of duty-õTL ðfî TOVTO 
'7TpáTTHI'-as Aristotle expres,;es it, which we cannot 
shake off. ,,-rhateyer this consciousness involves (and 
SOIne n1easure of frecùOJu it must involve or it is non 
sense), the feeling existö within us, and refuses to yield 
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before all the batteries of logic. It is not t.hat of the 
t,vo courses we know that one is in the long l'lli the 
bost, and the other more immediately' tempting. We 
haye a sense of obligation irrespective of consequence, 
the violation of which is followed again by a sense of 
self-disapprobation, of censure, of blame. In vain will 
Spinoza tell us that such feelings, incompatible as they 
are with the theory of po,V'erlessncss, are mistakes aris- 
ing out of a faise philosophy. They are primary facts 
of sensation most vivid in minds of most vigorous sensi- 
bility; and although they may be extinguished by 
habitual profligacy, or possibly, perhaps, destroyed by 
logic, the paralysis of the conscience is no more a proof 
tha tit is not a real po,ver of perceiving real things, 
than blindness is a proof that sight is not a real power. 
The perceptions of worth and ,yorthlessness are not 
conclusions of rea
oning, but immediate sensations like 
those of seeing and hearing; and although, like the 
other sense8, they may be n1istaken sometimes in the 
accounts they render to us, the fact of the existence of 
such feelings at all proves that there is something 
which corresponds to them. If there be any such 
things as 'true ideas,' or clear, distinct perceptions at 
all, this of praise and blame is one of them, and accord- 
ing to Spinoza's own rule we must accept what it 
involves. And it involves that some,vhere or other the 
influence of causes ceases to operate, and that some 
degree of power there is in men of self-detcrruination, 
by the amount of which, and not by their specific 
actions, moral merit or demerit is to be measured. 
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Speculative difficulties remain in abundance. It will 
be said in a case, e. [J. of moral trial, that there may 
have been pou:er'; but ,vas there pO/ter enol/[J1l to resist 
the temptation? If there 'was, then it was resisted, If 
there was not, there was no responsibility. 'Ve must 
ans,ver again from practical instinct, We refuse 
to allow men to be considered all equally guilty ,vho 
have conunitted the same faults; and ,ve insist that 
their actions nlust be measured against their opportun- 
ities. But a similar conviction assures us that there is 
somewhere a point of freedom. 'Vhere that point is- 
,vhere other influences tern1Ïnate, and responsibility 
begins-will ahvays be of intricate and often impossible 
solution. But if there be such a point at all, it is fatal 
to necessitarianism, and Juan is 'what he has been hither- 
to supposed to be-an exception in the order of nature, 
,vith a power not differing in degree but differing in 
kind fronl those of other creatures. )Iorallife, like all 
life, is a mystery; and as to anatomize the body ,vill 
not reveal the secret of animation, so ,vith the actions 
of the moral man. The spiritual life, ,vhich alone gives 
them meaning and being, glides a'VRY before tho logical 
dissecting knife, and leaves it but a corpse to work 
upon. 
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T o be entirely just in our estimate of other ages is 
not difficult-it is impossible, Even what is pass- 
ing in our presence ,ve see but through a glass darkly. 
The mind as "Tell as the eye adds something of its own, 
before an ilnage, eyen of the clearest object, can be 
painted upon it. 
And in historical inquiries, the most instructed 
thinkers have but a limited advantage over the most 
illiterate, Those who kno,v the Illost, approach least 
to agreenlent. The most careful investigations are 
diverging roads-the further IHen travel upon theIll, 
the greater the interval by which they are divided. In 
the eyes of David Hume the hi-;tory of the Saxon 
Princes is 'the scuffling of kites and cro\vs.' Father 
Newman 
vould mortify the conceit of a degenerate 
England by pointing to the sixty saints and the hun- 
dred confessors \v ho ,vere trained in her royal pala
efJ 


1 From F1'asel"s Magazine, ,857. 
W
l - M 
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for the Calendar of the Blessed. Ho\v vast a cnasm 
ya\vns between these two conceptions of the same era! 
Through what common tern1 can the student pass fron] 
one into the other? 
Or, to take an instance yet luore noticeable. The 
history of England scarcely interests 1\11' 
Iacaulay 
before the Revolution of the seventeE:nth century. To 
Lord John Russell, the Refornlatiou was the first out- 
come from cent.uries of folly and ferocity; and 
fr 
IIallanl's more temperate language softens, ,vithout 
concealing, a similar conclusion, These "Titers have 
all studied ,vhat they describe. lt1r Carlyle has studied 
the saIne subject ,vith power at least equal to theirs, 
and to him the greatness of English character ""as 
,vaning ,,"ith the da".n of English literature; the race 
of heroes ,vas already failing. The era of action WIlE 
yielding before the era of speech. 
All these vie,,'s may seeJu to ourselves exaggerated; 
,,"e may bave settled into bome moderate 'l,'ia 'Jnedia, or 
11a YC carved out our o\vn ground on an original pattern; 
but if ,ve are wise, the differences in other men's judg- 
ments ,viII teach us to be diffidcnt. The more distinctly 
,,"e have made history bear ,'(.itncss in fayour of our 
particular opinions, the mol'\." we have 111ultiplied the 
chances against the truth of our own theory. 
Again, supposing that ".e ha ye made a truce ,vith 
C opinions,' properly so called; supposing we have 
8atisfied ow'sel ves that it is idle to quarrel upon points 
on which good mell differ, and that it is bt?tter to attend 
rather to "rhat we l'ertainly know; bupposing that, 
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eit.her from superior wisdom, or fron1 the conceit of 
superior wisdon1, "ye have resol \Ted that we 'wiD look for 
h'IDJan perfection neither exclusively in the Old "r orld 
nor exclusively in the Ne,v-neither among Oatholics 
nor 1'rote8t3nt8, aJnong V{higs or Tories, heathens or 
Uhristians-that we have laid aside accidental differences, 
nud determined to recognize only uloral distinctions, to 
love llloral worth, and to hate moral evil, wherever \\ye 
find theIn ;-even supposing all this, "
e have not much 
improved our position-"ye cannot leap frOlll our shado\v. 
Eras, like individuals, differ fron1 one another in 
the species of virtue "rhich they encourage, In one 
age, ,ve find the virtues of the ,val'rior; in the next, of 
the saint. ffhe ascetic and the soldier in their turn 
disappear; an industrial era succeeds, bringing 'with it 

he virtues of COlnmon sense, of grace, and refinement, 
There is the virtue of energy and command, there is 
the virtue of humility and patient suffering. All t.hese 
are different, and all are, or IDay be, of equal moral 
value; yet, from the cCllstitution of our minds, 'we are 
so framed that ,ve cannot equally appreciate all; ,ve 
sympathize instinctively ,,-ith the person ",-ho most 
represents our own ideal-with the period when the 
graces ,vhich most harmonize ,vith our own tempers 
have been especially culti,rated, Further, if we leave 
out of sight these refinements, and content ourselyes 
"rith the most popular conceptions of morality, there is 
this immeasurable difficulty-so great, yet so little con- 
sidered,-that goodness is !)ositive as ,veIl as negative, 
and consists in the active accomplishment of certain 
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thing::) which "
e are bound to do, as ,veIl as in the 
abstaining froln thing
 which ,ve are bound not to do. 
And here the warp and woof vary in shade and pattern. 
}f any a llU1U, with the help of circlnnstances, }11a)" pick 
his ,yay clear through life} having never violated one 
prohibit ivc cOlllmandn}(
nt, and yet at last be fit only 
for the place of the unprofitable 
erntnt
he llla)" not 
haye cOlnlnittod either ðin or Cl'inle, yet nevor have felt 
the pul
ation of a single unselfish enlotion, Another, 
uloaIHvhile, shall have been hurried by an inlPubive 
nature into fault after fault-shall have been reckless, 
iUlprovident, perhaps profligate, yet be fitter after all 
for the kingdoln of heayen than the Pharisee-fitter, 
be.cause against the catalogue of faults there could 
perhaps be set a fairor list of acts of cOlllparative gCll- 
ero:sity and /Solf-forgetfulncss-fitter, bccause to thos n 
,vho 10ye Il1uch, much is forgiven, }1'ielding had no 
occasion to make Blifil, behind his decent coat, a traitor 
and a hypocrite. ] t ,yould have been enough to have 
colourod hiln in aud out alike in the steady hues uf 
so1fìshues
, afraid of offending the uppcr powers as he 
"ras afraid of offending Allworthy-not frmn any loye 
for what was good, but solely because it would be 
inlprudent-because the pleasure to be gained was not 
worth the risk of consequences. Such a nlifil would 
jUl\
e answered the lloyclist's purpose-for he would have 
ronwineà a worsc Juan i
l the e
tÌ1nation of SOlne of us 
than Tom Jones. 
So the truth is; but unfortunately it is only 'whera 
accurate knowledge is 
timulated by affection, that ,ve 
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are able to feel it. Persons who live beyond our Q,vn 
circle, and, still more, persons who have lived in another 
age, receive \rhat is called just.ice, not charity; and 
justice is supposed to consist in due allotnlents of censure 
for each special act of lllisconduct, leaving lllerit un- 
recognized. There are many reasons for this harsh 
n1ethod of judging. 'Ve n1ust decide of men by ,vhat 
,ve know, and it is easicr to kno,v faults than to know 
virtues, Faults are specific, easily described, easily 
appreciated, easily renlenlbercd. .A.nd again, there is, 
or may be, hypocrisy in virtue; but no one prctends to 
vice 'who is not vicious. The bad things which can be 
proved of a luan we kno,v to be genuine, lIe was a 
spendthrift, he was an adulterer, he galnbled, he 
equivocated. These are blots positive, unless untrue, 
and ,vhen they t5tand alone, tinge the whole character. 
'rhis also is to be observed in hi::;torical criticism. 
...\11 men feel a necessity of being on sonle terms ,vith 
their conscience, at their o,vn expense or at another's. 
If they cannot part with their faults, they "rill at least 
call them by their right name when they nlcet ,vith such 
faults elsewhere; and thus, ,vhen they:find account of 
deeds of violence or sensuality, of tyranny, of injustice 
of man to Ulan, of great and extensive suffering, or any 
of those other misfortunes which the selfishnes
 of men 
has at various times occasioned, they will vituperate the 
doers of such things, and the age which has pern1Ìtted 
them to be done, with the full enlphasis of virtuous 
indignation, ,vhile all the time they are themselves 
doing things ,vhich ,vill be described, with no less jus- 
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tice, in the same colours, by an equally virtuous pos- 
terity. 
r-listorians are fond of recording the supposed 
sufferings of the poor in the days of serfdom and villen- 
age; yet the records of the strikes of the last ten years, 
,,,hen told by the sufferers, contain pictures no less 
fertile in tragedy, 'Ve speak of famines and plagues 
under the Tudors and Shuuts; but the Irish famine, 
and the Irish plague of IR.!7, tbe last page of such 
horrors which has yet been turned over, is the most 
horrible of all. 'Ve can conceive a description of 
England during the year which has just closed over us 
(1856), true in aU its details, containing no O!le 
stateDlent ,vhich can be challenged, no single exaggera- 
tion ,vhich can be proved; and this description, if 
given ,vithout the co
'recting traits, shall make ages to 
conle marvel ,vhy the Cities of the Plain "
ere destroyed, 
and England was allowed to suryive. The frauds of 
trusted men, high in power and high in supposed 
religion; the wholesale poisonings; the robberies; the 
adulteration of food-nay, of almost everything exposed 
for sale-the cruel usage of 'women-children murdered 
for the burial fees-life and property insecure in open 
day in the open streets-splendonr such as tbe world 
never saw before upon earth, 
ith vice and ..,qualor 
crouching under its walls-let aú this be written do,vn 
by an enemy, or let it be ascertainod hereafter by the 
inve
tigation of a posterity ,vhich desires to judge U
 
as ,ve generally have judged our forefathers, and few 
years will show darker in the English annHh
 than the 
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year which 'we have just left behind us. Yet we know, 
in the honesty of our hearts, how unjust such a picture 
would be. Our future advocate, if we are so happy 
as to find one, may not be able to disprove a single 
article in the indictlnent; and yet 've kno,v that, as the 
world goes, he ,vill be right if he marks the year with 
a white stroke-as one in which, on the whole, the 
moral harvest was better than an average. 
Once more: our knowledge of any man is ahvays 
inadequate-even of the unit ,vhich each of us calls 
himself; and the first condition unùer which woe call 
know a man at all is, that he be in essentials sOInething 
like ourselves; that our own experience be an inter- 
preter which shall open the secrets of his experience; 
and it often happens, even among our contemporaries, 
that we are altogether baffled, The Englishnlan and 
the Italian may understand each other's speech, but 
the language of each other's ideas has still to be learnt. 
Our long failures in Ireland have risen from a radical 
incongruity of character which has divided the Celt 
from the Saxon. And again, in the same country, the 
Catholic ,vill be a mystery to the Protestant, and the 
Protestant to the Catholic. Their intellects have been 
shaped in opposite moulds; they are like instruments 
which cannot be played in concert. In the same way, 
but in a far higher degree, \ye are divided from the 
generations which have preceded us in this planet-we 
try to comprehend a Pelicles or a Cæsar-an image 
rises before us which we seem to recognize as belonging 
to our common humanity. There is this feature which 
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is familiar to us-and this-and this, "r e are full of 
hope; the lineaments, one by one, paBI.j into clearness; 
,,,hen suùdenly the figure becolnes enveloped in a cloud 
-smue pcrplexity crosses our analysis, baffling it 
utterly, the phantom ,vhich ,ve have evoked dies a,vay 
before our eyes, scornfully Inocking our inenpacity to 
master it. 
The English antecedent to the Reformation are 
nearer to us than Greeks or Romans; and yet there is 
a large interval between the baron ,vho fought at Barnet 
field, and ]Jis polished descendant in a modern drawing- 
roonl, The scale of ul)preciation and the rule of judg- 
nlpnt-thp habits, the hopes, the fears, the emotions- 
have utterly changed. 
In perw;;ing modern bi
tories, the present writer bas 
been struck dunlb ,vith 'wonder at the facility witb 
,vhich nlen will fill in chasms in their information 'vith 
c011jecture; ,vill guess at the lllotivcfi which have 
pronlpted actions; will pas:,; their censures, as if all 
secrets of the past layout on an open scroll before them. 
lIe is obliged to say for himself that, ,vhcrever he ha5 
been fortunate enough to discover authentic explanations 
of English historical difficulties, it is rare illrleed that he 
has found any conjecturc, either of his own or of any 
other Inodern ,vriter, contÌrmed, The trup 11lotive has 
alnlost invariably been of a kind which no modern 
experience could have suggested, 
Thoughts such as these fonn a hesitating prelude 
to an expression of opinion on a controverted qucstion, 
They will serve, however, to indicate the lin1Ît<; ,vithin 
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,vhich the said opinion is supposed to be hazarded. 
.A.nd in fact, neither in this nor in any historical 
subject is the conclusion so clear that it can be 
enunciated in a definite form. The utmost which can 
be safely hazarded. with history is to relate honestly 
ascertained facts, ,vith only such indications of a 
judicial sentence upon them as may be suggested in the 
form in ,vhich the story is arranged. 
'Vhether the monastic bodies of England, at the 
time of their dissolution, ,vere really in that condition 
of moral corruption ,vhich is laid to their charge in the 
Act of Parliament by ,vhich they ,,-ere dissolved, is a 
point which it seems hopeless to argue, ROlllan 
Catholic, and indeed almost all English, writers ,vho 
are not cOlnmitted to an unfavourable opinion by the 
ultra-Protestantism of their doctrines, seem to have 
agreed of late years that the accusations, if not false.. 
,vere enol'lnouslyexaggerated. The dissolution, ,ve are 
told, ,vas a predetermined act of violence aud rapacity; 
and when the reports and the letters of the visitors are 
quoted in justification of the Government, the discus- 
sion is closed with the dismissal of every ullfavourable 
witness fronl the court, as venal, corrupt, calumnious- 
in fact, as a suborned liar, Upon these ternlS the 
argument is easily disposed of; and if it "
ere not that 
truth is in all Inatters better than falsehood, it would 
be idle to reopen a question which cannot be justly 
dealt with, No evidence can affect convictions ,vhich 
have been arrived at without evidence-and why should 
we attempt a task which it is hopeless to accomplish? 
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It seems necessary, however, to reassert the actual 
state of the surviving testimony fronl titue to time, if it 
be only to sustain the links of the old traditions; and 
the prCBent paper will contain one or hvo pictures of a 
peculiar kind, exhibiting the life and lutbits of those 
institutions, which have been lately n1et ,vith chiefly 
aIllong the unprilltcd Records, In anticipation of any 
possible charge of unfairness in judging froln isolated 
instances, ".e disclaim simply all desire to judge-all 
,vish to do anything beyond relating certain ascertained 
stories. Let it remain, to those who are perverse 
enough to insist upon it, an open question whether the 
monasteries 1\yere more corrupt under Henry the Eighth 
than they had been four hundred years earlier. The 
dissolution would haye been equally a nece
sity; for no 
reasonable person would desire that bodies of men 
should have been 111aintaillcd for the only bU::;ÏllCbS of 
singing masses, when the efficacy of nla
ses was no 
longer believed. Our present dcsire is nlerely thi
-to 
satisfy ourselycs whether the Government, in dis- 
charging a duty which could not be d.i
pen::;ed with, 
condescended to fal::;chood in 
oeking a yindication for 
themselves "rhich they did not l'equire; or whether 
they had cause realJy to belieye the Dlajority of the 
monastic bodies to be as they affirmed-whether, that 
is to say, there really were such cases either of flagrant 
immorality, neglect of discipline, or careless waste and 
prodigality, as to justify the general censure which ,yas 
pronounced against the system by the })arliam8ut and 
the Privy Council. 
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Secure in the supposed completeness ,vith which 
Queen l\[ary's agents destroyed the Records of the visit- 
ation under her father, Roman Catholic writers have 
taken refuge in a disdainful denial; and the ...\.nglicans, 
,vho for the lnost part, ,vhile contented to enjoy the 
fruits of the Refornlatiol1, detest the nleans by ,vhich 
it ,vas brought about, have taken the same view. 
Bishop Latinlcr tells us th
lt, ,vhen the Report of the 
visitors of the abbeys was read in the COTIlmOnS House, 
there I'o:.;e fÍ'<nn all sides one long cry of 'Dowrn with 
them,' But Bishop Latimer, in the opinion of High 
Ohurchnlell, is not to be believed. Do we produce 
letters of the visitors themselves, we are told that they 
are the slanders prepared to justify a. preconceived pur- 
pose of spoliation. No witness, it seeIns, will be 
admitted unless it be the witness of a friend. Unless 
some enelny of the Reforlnation can be found to confess 
the crilnes which made the Reformation necessary, the 

rimes themselves are to be regarded as unproved. 
This is a hard condition. 1Ve appeal to ,V olsey. 
Wolsey commenced the suppression. Wolsey first 
made public the infamies which disgraced the Church; 
while, notwithstanding, he died the devoted servant of 
the Ohurch. This evidence is surely admissible? But no: 
'V olsey, too, must be put out of court. Wolsey was a 
courtier and a time-server. Wolsey was a tyrant's minion. 
'V olsey was-in short, we kno,v not w hat Wolsey was, 
or what he "'
as not, Who can put confidence in a 
charlatan? Behind the bulwarks of such objections, the 
champion of the abbeys may ,veIl believe himself secure. 
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And yet, unreasonable though these demands may 
be, it happens, after all, that ,ye are able partiaHy to 
gratify theIne It is strange that, of all extant accusa- 
tions against anyone of the abbeys, the hea yiest is 
from a quarter \vhich even Lingard himself ,voule! 
scarcely call suspicious, No picture left us by IIenry's 
visitors surpasses, even if it equals, a description of the 
condition of the Abbey of St Albans, in the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century, drawn by 
Iorton, IIcllry the 
Seventh's lninister, Cardinal Archbishop, Legate of the 
.i.\. postolic See, in a letter addressed by him to the 
Abbot of St Albans himself. 'V-e nlust request our 
reader's s.pecial attention for the next two pages. 
In the year 1489, Pope Innocent the Eighth- 
moved \vith the enorlnous stories which reached his ear 
of the corruption of the houses of religion 
n England 
-granted a comn1Ïssion to the ...lrchbishop of Canter- 
bury to make inq uiries whether these stories ,vere true, 
and to proceed to correct and reform as might seeln 
good to him. The regular clergy ,vere exenlpt frOnl 
episcopal visitation, except under especial directions 
froIlI ROlne, The occa
ion had appeared so serious as 
to nlake extraordinary interference necessary. 
On the receipt of the l>apal cOllnnissioll, Cardinal 
Morton, among other letters, "Tote the following 
letter :- 


John, by Divine pcrmission, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primatc 
of all England, Legate of the Apostolic Sec, to 'Villiam, Abbot of 
the :i\Ionastery of 8t Albans, greeting, 
'Ve have received certain letters under lead, the copics whereof 
we herewith send you, from our most )
oly Lord and :Father in Christ. 
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Innocent, by Divine Providence Pope, the eighth of that namc. We 
therefore, John, the Archbishop, the visitor, reformer, inquisitor, and 
judge therein mentioned, in reverence for the Apostolic Sec, bave 
taken upon ourselves the burden of enforcing the said commission: 
and have determined that we will proceed by, and according to, the 
full force, tenor, and effect of the same, 
And it has comp. to our ears, being at once publicly notorious and 
brought before us upon the testimony of many witnesses worthy of 
credit, that you, the abbot afore-mentioned, have been of long time 
noted aud diffamed, and do yet continue so noted, of simony, of usury. 
of dilapidation and waste of the goods, revenues, and possessions of 
the said monastery, and of certain other enormous crimes and e
- 
cesses hereafter written, In the rule, custody, and administration of 
the goods, spiritual and temporal, of the said monastery you are so 
remiss, so negligent, so prodigal, that whereas the said monastery 
was of old t.imes founded and endowed by the pious devotion of 
illustrious princes, of famous memory, heretofore kings of this land, 
the most noble progenitors of our most serene Lord and King that 
now is, ill order that true religion lllight flourish there, that the 
name of the Most High, in whose honour and glory it was instituted, 
might be duly celehrated there; 
And whereas, in days heretofore, the regular observance of the 
said rule was greatly l'egarded, and hospitality was diligently kept; 
Nevertheless, for no little time, during which you hhve presided 
in the same monastery, you and certain of your fellow-monks and 
brethren (whose blood, it is feared, through your neglect, a severe 
Judge will require at your hand) havc relaxed the measure and form 
of religious life; you have laid aside the pleasant yoke of contempla- 
tion, and all regular observances-hospitality, alms, and t.hose other 
offices of piety which of old time were exercised and ministered 
therein have decreased, and by your faults, your carelessness, your 
neglect and deed, do daily decrease more and more, and cease to be 
regarded-the pious YOWS of the founders are defrauded of tbeir 
just intent-the ancient rule of your ordcr is deserted; and not 
 
few of your fellow-monks and brethren, as we most deeply grieve tc. 
learn, giving 1 hCl\lselves over to a reprobate mind, laJing aside the 
fear of God, do lead only a life of lasciviousness-nay, as is horrible 
to relate, be not afraid to defile the holy places, even the very 
churches of God, by infamous intercourse with nuns, &c. &c. 
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You yourself, moreover, among other grave enurmities and 
abominable crimes wbereof you arc guilty, and for which you are 
noted and diffamed, have, in the first place, admitted a certain 
married woman, named Elena Germyn, who has scparated herself 
without just cause from hcr husband, and for some time past has 
lived in adultery with another man, to be a nun or sister in the 
house or Priory of Bray, lying, as you prctend, within your juris- 
diction, You have next appointed the same ,,"oman to be prioress 
of the said house, notwithstandin ó that her said husband was 
living at the timc, and is still alive, And finally, }'ather 'fhomas 
Sudbury, one of your brother monks, publicly, notoriously, and with- 
out interference or punishment from you, has associated, and still 
associates, witb this woman as an adulterer with bis harlot, 
:110reover, divers other of your brcthrcn and fellow-monks have 
resorted, and do resort, continually to her and other women at the 
same place, as to a public brothel or receiving house, and have received 
no correction therefor, 
Nor is Bray the only house into which you lmve introduced dis- 
order. At the nunnery of Sap well, which you also contend to be 
under your jurisdiction, you change the priorc
ses and superiors 
again and again at your own will and caprice, lIere, as well as at 
"Bray, you depose those who arc good and religious; you promote 
to the highest dignitið3 th
 "orthless und the ,'ieious, The duties 
of the order are cast aside; virtue is neglected; and by these means 
so much cost and ex.travagance has been causcd, that to prO\ ide 
means for your indulgence you have introduced certain of your 
brethren to preside in their houses under the llame of guardians, 
when in fact they arc no guardialls, but thi('n
s and notorious "il]ains; 
and with their help you have caused anù permitterl the goods of the 
same priories to be dispenscd, or to speak more truly to be ùissipated, 
in the above-dcscribed corruptions and other enormous and accurscd 
offences, Those places once religious are rendered and reputed as 
it were profane and impious; and by your own and your creatures' 
conùuct, are so impoverished as to be rcduced to the verge of ruin, 
In like manner, also, JOU have dealt with certain other cells of 
monks which you say are subject to you, c\'cn "ithin the mona
tery 
of the glorious proto-martyr Alban himself. You have dilapidated 
the common property; you have made away with thejf',,'els; the 
copses, the woods, the underwood, ahno
t all the oaks, and other 
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forest trees, to the value of eight thousand marks and more, you have 
made to be cut down without distinction, and they have by you been 
sold and alienated. 'l'he brethren of the abbey, some of whom, as is 
reported, are gÏ\ en over to all the edl things of the world, neg-Iect 
the service of God altogether. They live with harlots and mistresses 
pubiicly and continuously, within the precincts of the monastery and 
Vlit hout, Some of them, who are covetous of honour and promotion, 
and desirous therefore of pleasing your cupidity, Lave stolen and 
made away with the chalices and other jewels of the church. They 
Lave e'Yen saerilrgiouslJ extracted the precious stones from the very 
shrine of 8t Alban; and you ha'ye not punished these men, but 
have rather knowingly supported and maintained them. If any of 
your brethren be living justly and religiously, if any be wise and 
virtuous, these you straightway depress and hold in hatred. . . . 
You . . . 


But ,ye need not transcribe further this overwhelm- 
ing document. It pursues its ,vay through mire and 
filth to its most lame and impotent conclusion. After 
all this, the Abbot was not deposed; he was invited 
merely to reconsider his doings, and, if possible, amend 
them. Such ,yas Church discipline, even under an 
extraordinary cOlnmission from Rome. But the most 
incorrigible Anglican \yill scarcely question the truth 
of a picture dra,vn by such a hand; and it must be 
added that this one unexceptionable indictment lends at 
once assured credibility to the reports ,vhich were pre- 
sented fifty years later, on the general visitation, There 
is no longer room for the presumpt.ive objection that 
charges so revolting could not be true \Ve see that 
in their ,vorst fornl they could be true, and the evidence 
of Legh and Leghtoll, of Rice and Bedyll, as it remains 
in their letters to Crom "Tell, must be shaken in detail, 
or else it must be accepted as correct. 'Ve cannot 
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dream that Archbishop l\Iorton \vas mistaken, or was 
misled by false information, St ..t\Ibans was no obscure 
priory in a renlote and t.hinly-peopled county. The 
Abbot of St .A.lbaus ,vas a peor of the reahn, taking 
precedence of bishops, Iiying in the full glare of 
notoriety, 'within a fe,,? Iniles of London, The Arch- 
bishop had anIpie Inealls of a
('ertainiIlg the truth; and, 
'we may be sure, had taken care to eXaluine his ground 
before he left on record so trouendous an accusation. 
This story is true-as true as it is piteous. ""r c \\"ill 
pause a 1l10n)ent over it before "
e pass froln this, once 
more to ask our passionate Church friends ,vhcthel' still 
they 'v ill persist that the abbeys were no ',"orse under 
the Tudors than they had been in their origin, under 
the Saxons, or under the first Korman and Plantagenet 
kings, ",Ve refuse to believe it. The abbeys which 
to,vered in the 11lidst of the English towns, the houses 
clustered at their feet like sn
jects round SOllIe llHtjestic 
queen, were images indeed of tbe ci\ il supreluacy .which 
the Church of the )liddle _\.ges had a5sertcd for itself; 
but they were Ï1nages also of an inner spiritual sublitllity, 
which hnd ,von the huuwge of grateful and adll1Ïring 
nation
. The heavenly graces had once de
cended 
upon the monastic ordcr
, Inakillg them Ininisters of 
mercy, patterll
 of celestial life, breathing witne
scs of 
the power of the Spirit in rene\ying and sanctifYing' the 
heart. And then it was that art and wealth and genius 
poured out their treasures to raise fitting tabernacles for 
the dwelling of so divine a soul. ...\..likc in the village 
and the city, amongst the unadorned wall
 and lowly 
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roofs \vhich closed in the humble dwellings of the laity, 
the majestic houses of the Father of lllaukind and of 
his especial servants rose up in sovereign bcauty. And 
ever at the sacred gates sat 
Iercy, pouring out relief 
from a never-failing store to the poor and the suffcring ; 
ever ,vithin the sacreù aisles the voices of holy men 
,vere pealing heaven,yards in intercession for the sins of 
mankind; and such blessed influences were thought to 
exhale around those mysterious precincts, that even the 
poor outcasts of society-the debtor, the felon, and the 
outla"
-gathered round the ,valls as the sick men 
sought the shado,v of the apostles, and lay there shel- 
tered froln the avenging hand, till their sins were 
,vashecl fron1 off their souls, The abbeys of the 111iddle 
ages floated through the storms of war and conque
t, 
like the ark upon the waves of the flood, in the midst 
of violence remaining inviolate, through the a,vful 
reverence ,vhich surrounded them, The abbeys, as 
IIenry's visitors found thOlll, ,vere as little like \vhat 
they once had been, as the living Ulan in the pride of 
his growth is like the corpse which the earth makes 
hast.e to hide for ever. 
The official letters which reveal the condition into 
,vhich the lTIonastic establishlnents had degenerated, 
are chiefly in the Cotton Library, and a large nUlnber 
of them have been published by the CUInden Society. 
Besides these, ho\vever, there are in the Itolls House 
nlany other doctuuents ,vhich confirm and complete the 
statements of the 'writers of those letters, There is a 
part of what se
ms to have been a digest of the' Black 
VOL. L 27 
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Book '-an epitome of iniquities, under the title of the 
'Compendiulll Compertorum.' 'fhere are also reports 
from private persons, private entreaties for inquiry, 
depositions of THonks in official examinations, and other 
siIuilar papers, "Thich, in many instances, are too offens- 
ive to be produced, and Jnay rest in obscurity, unle
s 
contentious persons compel us to bring theIn forward. 
Smue of these, hoyçeyer, throw curious light on the 
habits of the tilne, and on the collateral disorders ,vhich 
acconlpauied the l110re gross enormities, They show 
11S, too, that although the dark tints predomina.te, the 
picture ,yas not "holly black; that as just Lot 'was in 
the midst of Sodom, yet "Tas unable by his single pre- 
sence to saye the guilty city froln destruction, so in the 
latest era of Tllonasiicislll there "rere types yet lingering 
of an older and fairer age, ,rho, neYerthelc
s, ,,,"ere not 
delivered, like the patriarch, hut perished Inost of them 
,vith the institution to which they belongpel, The 
hideous exposure is not untinteù ,vith fairer lines; and 
"re see traits here and there of true devotion, Inistaken 
but heroic. 
Of these docunlents, two speciuIC'ns shall be given 
in this place, one of either kind; and both, so far as 
,,'e know', ne,v to nloc1ern history. The first is so 
singular, that w'e print it as it is found-a genuine 
antique, fished up, in perfect preservation, out of tho 
,vreck of the old world, 
..A.bout eight Iniles FroIn Ludlo,\r, in the county of 
Herefordshire, once stood the Abbey of "Tigmore. 
There wa.s " ignlore Castle a stronghold of the "\Velsh 
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)Iarches, no,v, we believe, a moùern, ,,
cn-conditioned 
Inansion; and "Tigmore Abbey, of which we do not 
hear that there are any relnaining traces, Though 
no,v Y[lnished, howeyer, like so many of its kind, the 
house ,vas three hundred years ago in vigorous exist- 
ence; and ,vhell the stir COll11nenced for an inquiry, 
the proceedings of the ..A.bbot of this place gaye occasion 
t.o a Il1eIllorial which stands ill the Rolls collection as 
follo,ys : 1_ 
Articles to bc objected against John Smart, Abbot of ihe 
1\lonas1 ery of 1Yigmore, ill tIle county of IIereford, to be exhibited 
to the Right IIonourable J.Jord Thomas Cromwell, the Lord Privy 
Seal and Viecgerent to the King's 1\iajesty, 
I. 'rI\C said abbot i8 1.0 be a('eus
d of simony, as well for taking 
money for advocation and patations of benefices, as for giving of 
orders, or morc truly, selling them, and that to snch persons which 
have been rcjected ebewhere, and of little learning and light con- 
sideration. 
2. The said abbot hath promoted to orders many 
cholars when 
aU other bishops did refrain to give such orders on account of certain 
onlillanees devised hy the King's :Majesty aud his Council for the 
common weal of this rcalm. Then resorted to the said abbot scholars 
out of ail part.s, whom he wo uld promote to orders by sixty at a time, 
and sometime::; more, and otherwhilcs less, And sometimes t.he said 
abbot would give orders by night within his chamber, and otherwise 
in the church early in the morning, and now and then at a chapel 
out of the ahbey. So that. there be nIany unlearued and light priests 
made by the 
aid abbot. and in the diocese of LlandaIT, and in the 
places aforellamed -a thousand, as it is esteemed, by the space of 
this se\Tcn ycars he hath made priests, and reeei\'cd not so little 
money of them as a thou:salld pounds for their orders. 
3. It em, that the said abbot now of late, when he could not be 
suffered to give general orders, for the most part cloth give orders 
by pretence of dispensation; and by that colour he promoteth t}lem 
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to orders by t.wo and three, and takes much moneJ of thcm, both 
for thcir orders and fo
 to purchase their dispensations after the 
time he hath promoted them to their orders. 
4. Itcm, the said abbot hath hurt and dismayed his tenants by 
putting them from their leases, and b.v enclosing their commons from 
them, and sel1ing and utter wasting of the woods that were wont to 
relieve and succour them. 
5. Item, the said abbot hath sold corradyes, to the damage of the 
said monastery, 
6. Item, the said ahbot hath alienated and sold the jewels and 
plate of the monastery, to the ya]ue of five hundred marks, to purchase 
of the BÙdLOP of Rome his bulls to be a bishop, ({nd to U'illle;T: the said 
abbey to his b;..;hoJ1ric, to that intent that he ,r;!lOllld not for his misdeeds 
he punÙhed, or deprÙ'pd þ'017l h;.r; ,r;aÙl aúb('y. 
7, Item, that the said ahbot, long after that ot her bishops had 
renounced the Bishop of Home, and professed them to the King's 
:Majesty, did use, but more verily usurped, the office of a bishop b,V' 
virtue of his first bulls purchased from Rome, till now of late, as it 
will appear by the date of his confirmation, if hc have any. 
8. Item, that he the said abbot hath lived viciously, and kept to 
concubines divers and many womcn that is openly known. 
9. Item, that the said abhot doth )'ct continuc his vicious living, 
as it is knowll, opf'uly, 
10. Item, that the said abbot hath spent aIul wasted much of the 
goods of the said monastery upon t he aforesaid women. 
I I. Item, that the said ahbot is malicious and H'ry wrathful, not 
regarding' what he saith or doeth in his fury or anger. 
12. Item, that one Hichard Gylf'S houf!ht of the abbot and con- 
vent of "\rigmore a corradyf', and a rhamher for him and his wife for 
term of their livcs ; and" hell the said Richard Gyles was agcd and 
was very wpak, he disposed his goods, aud made e
ecutors to execute 
his will. And whcn t hc said ahbot now being- - perceived that 
the said Richard Gylps "as rieh, and had not hequestcd so much of 
his goods to him as he would lJa1Tc hall, t]1(' saitl ahhot then eame to 
the chamber of the said H.iehanl GylPs, and pHt out thence an his 
friends and kinsfolk 1 hat kept him in his sickncss; and then the said 
ahbot set his brot hcr and other of his servants to kccp the siek man; 
and the night next coming after the said Richard Gyles's coffer was 
broken, and thence taken all t hat was in the same, to the value of 
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forty marks; and long after the said abbot confessed, before the 
executors of the said Richard Gyles, that it was his deed. 
13. Item, that the said abbot, after he had taken away the goods 
of the said Uichard G'ylrs, used daily to reprove and cheek the said 
Richard Gyles, and inquire of him where was more of his coin and 
money; and at t.he last the said abbot thought he lived too long, and 
made the sick man, after much sorry keeping, to be taken from his 
feather-bed, and laid upon a cold mattress, and kept his frIends from 
him to his death. 
15, Item, that the said abbot consented to the death and murder- 
ing of one John 'richkill, that was slain at his procul'
nf!', at. the said 
monastery, by Sir Richard Cuhley, canon and chaplain to the said 
abbot; which canon is and cver hath been since that time chief of 
the said abbot's council; and is supported to carry crossbowes, and 
to go whither he lusteth at any time, to fishing and hunting in the 
king's forests, parks, and chases; but little or nothi.ng serving the 
quire, as other brethren do, neither corrected of the abbot for any 
trespass he doth commit, 
16. Item, that the said abbot hath been perjured oft, as is to be 
proved and is proved; and as it is supposed, did not make a true 
inventory of the goods, chattels, and jewels of his monastery to the 
King's :Majesty and his Council. 
17, Item, that the said abbot hath infringed all the king's injunc- 
tions which were given him by Doctor Cave to observe and keep; 
and when he was denounced Ùt pleno capitulo to have broken the 
same, he would have put in prison the brother as did denounce him 
to have broken the same injunctions, save that he was let by the 
convent there, 
18, Item, that the said abbot hath openly preached against the 
doctrine of Christ, saying he ought not to love his enemy, but as he 
loves the devil; and that he should love his enemy's soul, but not 
bis body, 
19, Item, that the said abbot hath taken but small regard to the 
good-living of his household. 
20, Item, that the said abbot hath had and hath yet a special 
favour to misdoers and manquellers, thieves, deceivers of their 
neighbours, and by them [is] most ruled and counselled, 
21. Item, that the said abbot hath granted leases of farms and 
advocations first to one man, and took his fine, and also hath granted 
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the same lease to another man for more money; and then \Tould 
make to the last taker a lcasc or writing-, with an antedate of the first 
lease, which hath bred grcat disscnsion anlong gentlerncn-as 
[aster 
Blunt and 
Iaster .:\loysey, aud other takers of such lca
es-and that 
often, 
22, Item, the sa.id abbot ha\'ing the contrcpa,yllcs of leascs in his 
kceping, hath, for monoy, rased out the Humber of years mentioned 
in the said leases, and writ a fresh numLcl' ill the former taker's lease, 
and in t.he contrC1)ayne thereot', to the inteut to defraud the taker or 
buyer of the residue of such leases, of whom he hath recrived the 
money. 
23. Itcm, the said abbot hat h not, according to the foundation of 
his monastcry, admitted rccl.y trnants into certain alms-houses 
belonging to the said monastcry; but of them lw hath taken large 
fines, and some of thcm he hath put away that \rould not givc him 
fines: whither POOL', aged, and impotent pcoplc wcre WOllt to be 
freely admitted, and [toJ receivc the foundcr's alms that of the old 
customs [were] limited to thc samc-which alms is also diminished 
by the said abbot, 
24. Item, that tlw 
aid abbot did not delivcr the Lulls of his 
bishopric, that hc purchased from Romc, t.o our son
reigll lord the 
king's council tiU long after thc time hc had delivercd and cxhibited 
the bulls of his monastcry to thcm. 
25, Item, that thc said abhot hath dctaincr! and yet doth detain 
servants' wages; al
d oftcll whcn the said servants hath asked their 
wagcs, thc said abhot hath put t.hcm into the stocks, aud bcat thcm. 
26. Herll, the said abbot, in times past, hat h had a great devotion 
to ride to Llanganran, ÌIl "\r alcs, upon Lauul1as-day, to rccei\Tc pardon 
there; and on thr c\'cn he would visit onc :Mary llawlc, illl old ac- 
quaintancc of his, at the \Y clsh l)oolr, and ou thc morrow ride to the 
foresaid Llangarvall, to be confessed and absolved, and the same 
night return to company with the said 
lary Hawlc, at thc "\Y clsh 
Poole aforesaid, and KatCl'Yll, the said 
lary llawlc hcr first daughter, 
whom the 
aid abbot long hath kept to concubinc, and had children 

y her, that he lately marricd at lJudlow, And [thcre bc] othcrs thüt 
lla\e been taken out of his chamber and put in the stocks within the 
said ahbey, and others that have complained upon him to t.he kil1g's 
council of the MarcILc::; of 1Y' alcs ; and the woman that dashrd out his 
teeth, that he \\ ould have had hy violence, I wi'J not namc 1l0W, nor 
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other men's wives, lcst it would offend your good lordship to read or 
hear the same. 
27, Item, the said abbot doth daily embezzle, sell, and convey 
the goods and chattels, and jewels of the said monastery, having no 
nccù so to do; for it is thought that he hath a thousand marks or 
two thousand lying by him that he hath gotten by selling of orders, 
and the jewels and plate of the monastery and corradyes; and it is to 
be feared that he will alienate all the rest, unless your good lordshIp 
speedily make redress and provision to let the same. 
28, Item, the said abbot was accustomed yearly to preach at 
Leyntwarden on the Fcstival of the Nativity of the Virgin !Iary, 
where and when the people were wont to offer to an image there, and 
to the same the said abbot ill his sernJons would e:\.hort them and 
encourage them, But now the oblations he decayed, the abbot, 
espying the image then to have a cote of silver plate and gilt, hath 
taken a,vay of his own authority the said image, and the plate turned 
to his own use ; and left his preaching there, saying it is no manner 
of profit to any man, and the plate that was about the said image was 
named to be worth forty pounds. 
29. Item, the said abbot hath ever nourished enmity and discord 
among his brethren; and hath not encourageà them to learn the laws 
and the mystery of Christ. But he that least knew was most cherished 
by him; and he hath been highly displeased and [hath] disdaincd 
when his brothers would say that' it is God's precepL and doctrine 
that ye ought to prefer before your ceremonies and ,-aill constitutions.' 
This saying was high disobedient, and should be griC\-ously punished; 
when that lying, obloquy, flattery, ignora.ncc, derision, contumely, 
discord, great swearing, drinking, hypocrisy, fraud, superstition, 
deceit, conspiracy to wrong thcir neighbour, and other of that killd, 
was had in special favour and regard. Laud aud praisc be to God 
that hath sent us the true knowledge. HOllour and long prosperity 
to our sovereign lord and his noble council, that teaches to advance 
the same. Amen, 
By John Lee, your faithful bcdeman, and canon of the said 
monastery of "\V igmore. 
Postscript.-1\Iy good lord, there is in thc said abbey a cross of 
fine gold aud precious stones, whereof one diamond was esteemed by 
Doctor Booth, Bishop of Hereford, worth a hundred marks. In that 
cross is enclosed a piece of wood, namcd to be of the cross that 
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Christ died upon, and to the same hath been offering, And whC'n it 
should be brought down to the church from the treasury, it was 
brought down wit h lights, and like reH'J'cnce as should }mve been 
done to Christ Himself, I fear lest the abbot upon Sunday next, 
when he may enter the treasUl'y, will take away the said cross and 
break it, or turn it to his own use, with many other precious jewels 
that be there. 
All these articles afore written be true as to the substance and 
true meaning of them, though peradventure for haste and lack of 
counsel, some words be set amiss or out of thcir place. That I will 
be ready to prove forasmuch as lies in me, when it shall like your 
honourable lordship to direct your commission to men (or any man) 
that will be indifl'erent and not corrupt to sit upon the same, at the 
said abbey, where the wituf'sses and proofs be most ready and the 
truth is best known, or at any other place where it shall be thought 
most convenient by your high discretion and authority, 


The statutes of Provisors, cOlumonly called Præ- 
munire statutes, which forbade all purchases of bulls 
from Rome under penalty of outhnvry, have been 
usually considered in the highest degree oppressive; 
and more particularly the public censure has fallen 
upon the last application of those statutes, ,vhen, on 
'V olsey's fall, the whole body of the clergy,yere laid 
under a præmunire, and only obtained pardon on pay- 
ment of a serious fine, IÆt no one regret that he ha:s 
learnt to be tolerant to Ronlan Catholics as the nine- 
teenth c.entury knows thelll, But it is a spurious 
charity ,vhieh, to renledy a uloclern injustice, hastens tú 
its opposite; and ,vhen philosophic historians indulge 
in loose invective against the stateslnen of the Reforma- 
tion, they show themselves unfit to be tru::;tcd with the 
custody of our national annals. The ...\cts of Parlia- 
ment speak plainly of the enormou
 abuses which had 
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gro\vn up under these bulls. Yet even the emphatic 
language of the statutes scarcely prepares us to find an 
abbot able to parchaso ,vith jewels stolen frolll his own 
convent a faculty to confer holy ordert;, though there is 
no evidence that he had been consecrated bishop, and 
to luake a thousand pounds by selling the exercise of 
his privileges, This is the Inost flagrant case ,vhich 
has fallen under the eyes of the present writer. Yet it 
is but a choice specilnen out of lnany. lIe was taught 
to believe, like other nlodern students of history, 
. 
that the papal dispensations for immorality, of ,vhich 
we read in ]Toxe and other Protestant "Titers, ,vere 
calumnies, but be has been forced against his 'v ill to 
perceive that the supposed calumnies ,vere but the 
plain truth; he has found alnong the records-for one 
thing, a list of more than twenty clergy in one diocese 
who had obtained licences to keep concubines. 1 After 
some experience, he advises all persons ,vho are anxious 
to understand the English Reformation to place implicit 
confidence in the Statute Book. Every fresh record 
,vhich is brought to light is a fresh evidence in its 
favour. In the fluctuations of the conflict there ,vere 
parliaments, as there ,vere princes, of opposing senti- 
ments; and measures ,vere passed, amended, repealed, 
or censured, as Protestants and Catholics came alter- 
nately Into power. But whatever were the differences 
of opinion, the facts on either side which are stated in 
an Act of Parlittment may be uniformly trusted. Even 


1 Tanner 1\18, 105, Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
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in the attainders for treason und heresy "
e adnlire the 
truthfulness of the details of the indictrnents although 
,ve deplore the prejudice which at tilnes could nlake a 
crinle of virtue. 
"'\1 r e pass on to the next picture. Eq ual justice, or 
SOlne attempt at it, was prolnised, and we shall perhaps 
part froIll the friends of the monasteries on better ternlS 
than they believe, At least, w.e shall add to our own 
history and to the Catholic lllartyrology a story of 
genuine interest. 
'vT" e have nluIlY accounts of the abbeys at thé time 
of their actual dissolution. The resistance or acq uie
- 
....'ence of superiors, the dismissals of the brethren, the 
sale of the property, the destruction of relics, &c" are 
all described. "r e kno,v ho\y the windows ,,'ere taken 
out, ho,v the glass appropriated, ho,v the' IncIter' ac- 
companied the visitors to run the lead upon the roofs, 
and the Bletal of the bells, into portable fornls, We 
see the pcu:-5ioned regulars filing out reluctantly, or ex- 
ulting in their deliyerullce, discharged froln their vows, 
furnished each with hi
 ' secular apparel,' and his purse 
of Inoner, to begin the ,vorld as he nIight. These 
Bcenes have long been partially known, and they ,vcre 
rarely attended with anything l'cntal'kaLle. At the 
tÏIne of the supprcssion, the discipline of several) ears 
had. broken do\rn opposition, und prepared the ,vay for 
thp catastrophe. The end can1e at last, but as an issue 
,\rhich had been long foreseen. 
"'\V 0 huye sought in vain, ho,,
e' er, for a glimpse 
into the interior of the houses at the first intiulation of' 
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,vhat was COJnil1g-more especially ,vhen the great 
blo'w ,vas struck which severed .El1g1allù froln obedience 
to Rome, and asserted the independence of the Anglican 
Church. Then, virtually, the fate of tho l1lonasteries ,vas 
decided. As soon as the SUpl'Clnacy ,vas vcsted in the 
Cro,vn, inquiry into their ('ondition could no longer be 
escaped or delayed; and then, through the length ancl 
breadth of the country, there Blust ha\'c becn rare dis- 
may. The account of the London Carthusians is indeed 
known to us, bcca use they chose to die rather than 
yield sublllÍssion where their consciences forbade them; 
and their isolatcd heroislll has served to di::;tinguish 
their ll1enlories, The Pope, as head of the U ni versal 
Church, claimed the po,ver of absolving subjects from 
thejr allegiance to their king. He deposed IIenry. 
He called on foreign princes to enforce his sentence; 
and, on pain of excollullunication, C01l1111allded the 
native English to rise in robellion. 
rhe king, in self- 
defence, ,vas compelled to require his subjects to dis- 
claim all sympathy ,yith these pretensions, and to 
recognize no higher authority, spiritual or secular, 
than himself ,vithin his o,vn dOluinions. The regular 
clergy throughout the country,yere on the Pope's side, 
secretly 01' openly. The Charter-house monks, however, 
alone of all the order, had the courage to declare their 
convictions, and to suffer for them. Of the rest, ,ve 
only perceiye that they at last submitted; and since 
there was no unc
rtain ty as to their real feelings, ,ve 
have been disposed to judge them hard.ly as co\vards. 
Yet ,ye "rho have never beeu tried, s})ould perhaps be 
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cautiou
 In our censures. It is possible to hold an 
opinion quite honestly, and yet to hesitate about dying 
for it, "reconsider ourselves, at the present clay, per- 
suaded honestly of many things; yet which of thcln 
should ,ye refuse to relinquish if the scaffold were the 
alternative-or at least seelll to relinquish, under silent 
protest? 
And yet, in the details of the struggle at the 
Charter-house, "Te see the forrns of rnental trial which 
must have repeated themselves among all bodies of the 
clergy ,vherever there ,vas seriousness of conviction. 
If the majority of the lllonks "pere vicious and sensual, 
there was still a large n1Ïnority labouring to be true to 
their vows; and ,vhen one entire convent ,vas capable 
of susta:ned resistance, there must have been many 
where there ,vas only just too little virtue for th
 
emergency-where the conflict behveen interest and 
conscience ,vas equally genuine, though it ended the 
other ,yay. Scenes of bitter rnisery there l11ust ha ye 
been-of passionate emotion wre:stling ineffectually 
with the iron resolution of the Governlnent: and the 
faults of the Oatholic party ,veigh so heavily agaiuðt 
theln in the course and progress of the Refornlation, 
that ,ve cannot "yillingly lose the few countervailing 
tints ,vhich soften the darkupss of their conditions. 
X eYertheles
, for any authentic account of the 
abbeys at this crisis, "ye have hithel;to been left to our 
imagination. A stern and busy adnlillistration had 
little leisure to preserve records of sentimental struggles 
,,,hich led to nothing. The Catholics dià not care to 
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keep alive the recollection of a conflict in ,vhich, even 
though \vith difficulty, the Church ,vas defeated. A 
rare accident only could have brought down to us any 
fragment of a transaction which no one had an interest 
in remembering, That such an accident has really 
occurred, we nlay consider as unusually fortunate, 
The story in question concerns the abbey of ,V oburn, 
and is as follo'ws :- 
At ,,-r oburn, as in many other religious houses, 
there were representatiyes of both the factions ,vhich 
diyided the country; perhaps ,ve should sar of three- 
the sincere Catholics, the Indifferentists, and the Pro- 
testants. These last, so long as "r olsey ,vas in po,yer, 
had been frightened into silence, and with difficulty 
had been able to save themselves from extrenle penal- 
ties, No Eooner, however, had ,,-r obey fallen, and the 
battle conlmenced with the Papacy, than the tables 
turned, the persecuted becmne persecutors-or at least 
thre,v off their disguise-and ,vere strengthened \vith 
the support of the large class 'who cared only to keep 
on the 'winning side. The mysteries of the faith came 
to be disputed at the public tables; the refectories rang 
,vith polemics; the sacred silence of the dormitories 
".as broken for the first time by lawless speculation, 
The orthodox might have appealed to the Government: 
heresy ,vas still forbidden by hnv, and, if detected, 'was 
still punished by the stake, But the orthodox among 
the regular clergy adhered to the Pope as well as to the 
faith, and ahhorred the sacrilege of the Parliament as 
deeply as the ne,v opinions of the Reformers, Instead 
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of calling in the help of the law, they muttered treason 
in secret; and the Reformers, confident in the necessi- 
ties of the tilnes, scnt reports to London of their argu- 
ments and conversations. The authorities in the abbey 
werc accused of disaffect.ion; and a commission of in- 
quiry "'as sent down towards the end of the spring of 
153 6 , to invcstigate. The depositions taken OIl this 
occasion are still prcserved; and 'with the help of them, 
"'e can leap oyer three centuries of time, and hear t.he 
last echoes of the old monastic life in 'V oburn .,Abbey 
dying a way in discord, 
"There party feeling was running so high, there 
,verc, of course, passionate arguments, The Act of 
Suprenulcr, the spread of Protestantisnl, the po,ver of 
the Pope, the state of England-all "'ere discusscd; 
and the possibilities of the future, as each party painted 
it in the colours of his hopcs. The brethren, ,,'e find, 
spoke their nlinds in plain language, sOll1ctiInes con- 
desc('nding to a joke. 
Rrother Sherbourne deposes that the sub-prior, , on 
Candlclnas-day last past CFebrual'Y 2, I53ó), asked 
hÜn whether he longed not to bc at Iloll1e ,vhf're all his 
bulls ".('re ? ' Brother t;herbourne ans,vered that' his 
bulls had luade so many ealyes, that he had burllcd 
thC111, 'Y"hereunto the sub-prior said he thought there 
"Tere nlore calves lI0W than there ".cre thcn.' 
Then there werc long and furious quarrels about 
'TI1Y Lord Privy Seal' (01'OI11,,-e11)-,,-ho was to one 
party, the incarnation of Satan; to the other, the 
deli vering angel. 
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Nor did matters mend when from the minister they 
passed to the master, 
Dan J onn Croxton being in 'the shaying-house' 
one day with certain of t.he brethren having their 
tonsures looked to, and gossiping as men do on such 
occasions, one 'Friar J.Jawrence did say tha t the king 
,vas dead.' 'fhen said Croxton, 'Thanks be to God, his 
Grace is in good health, and I pray God so continue 
hinI ;' a.nd said further to the said Lawrence, 'I advise 
thee to leaye thy babbling,' Croxton, it See111
, had 
been amon g the suspected in earlier titnes. J.Ja wrence 
said to him, 'Croxton, it Inaketh no luattcr ",-hat thou 
sayest, for thou art one of t.he new "yorld ;' 'whereupon 
hotter still the conversation proceeded, 'Thy bab- 
bling tongue,' Croxton said, ',vill turn us all to dis- 
pleasure at length.' 'Then,' quoth La-wrellce, 'neither 
thou nor yet any of us an shall do 'well as long as we 
forsake our head of the Church, the Pope,' , By the 
lllass !' quoth Croxton, 'I ,yould thy Pope Roger were 
in thy belly, or thou in his, for thou art a false pe:r:jured 
knave to thy prince,' 1Vhereunto the said Lawrence 
answered, saying, 'By the mass, thou liest! I was 
never sworn to forsake the Pope to be our head, and 
never ,vill be,' 'Then,' quoth Croxton, 'thou shalt 
1>e sworn spite of thine heart one day, or I "rill kno'w 
why nay,' 
These and similar wranglings may be taken as 
specimens of the daily conversation at Woburn, and 
we can perceive how an abbot with the best intentions 
would httve found it difficult to keep the peace. There 
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are instances of superiors in other houses throwing 
down t.heir conlmand in the Inidst of the crisis in flat 
despair, protesting that their subject brethren "yere no 
longer governable, Abbots "rho ,vera inclined to the 
Refornlation could not 11lanage the Catholics; Catholic 
abbots could not. Dlanage the Protestants; indifferent 
abbots could not manage either the one or the other. 
It 'would have been ".ell for the Abbot of y,T oburn-or 
,,'ell as far as this "yo rId is concerBed-if he, like one 
of these, had acknowledged his incapacity, and had fled 
from his charge. 
His name was Robert IIobbes, Of his age and 
family, history is silent. "r e know only t.hat he held 
his place ,,-hen the stornl rose against the Pope; that., 
like the rest of the clergy, he bent before the blast, 
taking the oath to the king, and subl11itting to the 
royal suprCJnacy, but swearing under protcst, as the 
phrase went, with the outward, and not with the 
inward man-in fact, pCljuring himsclf. Though 
infirm, so far, howeyor, he "as too honest to be a 
successful counterfeit, and frmn the .ienlou') eyes of 
the K eologians of the abbey he could not conceal his 
tendencies, 'Ve have significant evidence of the 
e.
ionage which was established oycr all buspected 
quarters, in the conY
rsations and trifling details of 
conduct on th{\ part of the _\.bbot, ,,'hich ,yere reported 
to the Governlnent, 
In the sunnncr of 1534, orders cante that the Popo's 
name should be rased out wherever it ,vas InclltionolÌ 
in the JnabS books, 
\. malcontent, by nalilO Robert 
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Salford, deposed that ' he was singing mass before the 
Abbot at St Tholnas's altar within the monastery, at 
which time he rased out ,vith his knife the said name 
out of the canon,' The Abbot told him to 'take a pen 
and strike or cross him out.' 'l'he saucy monk said 
those were not the orders. They were to rase him out. 
'tV ell, ,yell,' the Abbot said, 'it ,vill come again one 
day,' 'Come again, will it?' ,vas the answer; 'if it 
do, then ,ve will put him in again; but I trust I shall 
never see that day.' The mild Abbot could remonstrate, 
but could not any more command; and the proofs of 
his malignant inclinations ,vere remembered agains 4 
hiln for the ear of Crom ,veIl, 
In the general injunctions, too, he was directed to 
preach against the Pope, and to expose his usurpation; 
but he could not bring himself to obey. He shrank 
from the pulpit; he preached but hvice after the 
yisitation, and then on other subjects, while in the 
prayer before the sermon he refused, as we find, to use 
the prescribed fOl'ln. He only said, ' You shall pray for 
the spirituality, the temporality, and the souls that be 
in the pains ot' purgatory; and did not name the king 
to be supreme head of the Church in neither of the said 
sermons, nor speak against the pretended authority of 
the Bishop of Rome.' 
Again, when Paul the Third, shortly after his 
election, proposed to call a general council at 
Iantua, 
against 'which, by advice of Henry the Eighth, the 
Germans protested, ,ve have a glirnpse ho,v eagerly 
anxious English eyes were watching for a turning tide. 


L 
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'Hear you,' said the .L\.bbot ono day, 'of the Pope's 
holiness and the congregation of bishops, abbots, and 
prince:.; gathered to the council at ::\Iantua? They be 
gathered for the reformation of the Uniyersal Church; 
and here no,v,ye have a book of the excuse of the 
Germans, by ,vhich ,YO Inay kno,v ,,,hat heretics they 
he: for if th
y \vere Catholics and true lllen as they 
pretend to be, they \vould never ha YO refused to cmue 
to a general counci1.' 
So l1latters went with the .A.bbot for sonle months 
after he had s,vorn obedience to the king, I.Julling his 
conscience ,,'ith such opiates as the casuists could provide 
for hiln, he watched anxiously for a change, and 
laboured with Lut little reserve to hold his brethren to 
their old allegiance. 
In the SUlnIDer of 1535, however, a change came oyor 
the scene, very different frolll the outward reaction for 
\vhich he ,vas looking, and a better n1Índ ,yoke in the 
.A.bbot: he learnt that in s,vearing ".hat he did not 
luean ,,,ith rc
ervatiolls and nice di
tinctions, he had 
lied to heavcn and lied to Juan: that to save his luiser- 
able life he had perilled his 
ou1. 'Vhon the Oath of 
Suprcluacy ,vas requircd of the nation) Sir Thumus 
More, Bishop Fi
her, and the Inollks of the Charter- 
house-lnistakcn, as ,ye belieye, in judgnH
nt, Lut true 
to their con
cionces, and disdaining eyasion or t;ubter- 
ø fuge-chose, ,vith deliberate nobleness, rather to die 
than to perjure themselves. This is no place to enter 
on the great que::;tioll of the justice or necessity of those 
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executions; but the story of the so-called martyrdoms 
convulsed the Catholic world. The Pope shook upon 
his throne; the shuttle of diplonlatic intrigue stood 
still; diplonlatists ,vho had lived so long in lies that 
the whole life of nlan seemed but a stage pageant, a 
thing of sho,v and tinsel, stood aghast at the revelation 
of English sincerity, and a shudder of great awe ran 
through Europe, The fury of party lea yes little rOOlll 
for generous enlotion, and no pity was felt for the:Sd 
men by the English Protestants, The Protestants 
kne\v,vell that if these same sufferers could have had 
their way, they would thmnselvcs have been sacrificed 
by hecatonlbs; and as they had never experienced 
nlercy, 
o they were in turn without nlel'cy. But to 
the English Cathulics, ,vho believed as Fisher believed, 
but ,vho had not dared to suffer as Fisher suffered, bis 
death and the death of the rest acted as a glimpse of 
the Judglnent Day. Their safety became their shalne 
and terror; and in the radiant ex.am pIe before thetn of 
true faithfulnes8, they sa\v their own falsehood and 
their o,vn disgrace, So it \vas "yith Father Forest, ,vho 
had taught his penitents in confession that they might 
peIjure thenlsel ves, and \vho now sought a cruel death 
in voluntary expiation; :so it was with 'Vhiting, the 
Abbot of Glastonbury; :so ,vith others who::;e name
 
should be more faIllil iar to us than they are; and here 
in \V oburn \ve are to see the feeble hut genuine peni- 
tence of Abbot Hobbes. He ,va:::i still unequal to im- 
mediate Illtu'tyrdom, but he did what he kne\v might 
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drag his death upon him if disclosed to the Government, 
and surrounded by 
pies he could ha ye had no hope of 
concealnlen t , 
'...
t the time,' deposed Robert Salford, 'that the 
monks of the Charter-house, with other traitors, did 
suffer death, the Abbot did call us into the Chapter-house, 
anrt. said these words :.-" Brethren, this is a perilous 
tinle; such a scourge ,vas never heard since Christ's 
passion, Ye hear how good 111en suffer the deatb, 
Brethren, this is undoubted for our offences. Ye read, 
so long as the children of Israel kept the commancl- 
Inents of God, 
o long their enemies had no po,yer 
over thern, but God took yengeance of their enemies. 
But when they bruke Gud's cOHllnaud1l1ents, then they 
""ere subdued by their cneu1ies, and so be we. There- 
fore let us be sorry for our offonces, Undoubted he will 
take vengeance of our cllen1Ïes; I Inean those heretics 
that cau
eth so l11uny good Inen to suffer thus. 

las, it 
is a piteou
 case that ISO HULCh CLri:->tian blood should be 
shed, Therefore, guod IJl"cthren, for the reverence of God, 
everyone of you dcyoutly pray, and 
ay this P
alnl, 
'0 God, the heathen are COllle into thine inheritance; 
thy holy tClnple ha ,'e they defiled, and luade Jerusalem 
a heap of stones, The dead bodies of thy servants have 
they given to 1c nleat to the fowl
 of the air, and the 
flesh of thy saints unto the boasts of the field. Their 
Llood have they shed like ,vater on every side of 
J erusalelll, and there ,,'as no Jl1an to bury them. 'Ve 
are become an open scorn unto our enmnies, a very scorn 
and derision unto them that are round aLout us. Oh, 
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remember not our old sins, but have mercy upon us, and 
that soon, for we are COlne to great misery. He} pus, 
o God of our salvation, for the glory of thy nanle. Oh, 
be merciful unto our sins for thy name's sake, 'Vhcre- 
fore do the heathen say, "\Vhere is no,v their God?' 
Ye shall say this Psalm," repeated the Abbot, " every 
Friday, after the litany, prostrate, when ye lie upon the 
high altar, and undoubtedly God will cease this extreme 
scourge." And so,' continues Salford, significantly, 'the 
convent did say this aforesaid Psalm until there ,vere 
certain that did Hlurm ur at the saying of it, and so it 
was left.' 
The Abbot, it scems, either stood alone, or found but 
languid support: even his own familiar friends whom 
he trusted, those ".iih whom he had 'walked in the 
house of God, had turned against him; the harsh air of 
the dawn of a new 'world choked him: what was there 
for him but to die? But his conscience still haunted 
him: while he lived he must fight on, and so, if 
possible, find pardon for his pel:jury. ,The blows in those 
years fell upon the Church thick and fast. In February, 
(536, the Bill passed for the dissolution of the smaller 
monasteries; and now ,,-e find the sub-prior with the 
'whole fraternity united in hostility, and the Abbot 
without one friend rcnlailling. 
'He did again can us together,' says the next 
deposition, 'and lalnentably mourning for the dissolving 
the said houses, he enjoined us to sing "Salvator 
mundi, salva nos omnes," every day after lauds; and 
we murmured at it, and were not content to sing it for 
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such cause; and so ,ve did oInit it di yers days, for ,yhich 
the Abbot canle unto the Chapter, and did in Inanner 
rebuke us, and said ,ve ,vere bound to obey his com- 
mandment by our profe:ssion, and so did comnwnd us to 
sing it again with the yersicle " Let God arise, and let 
IIis enen1ies be scattered. I...et theln also that hate IIim 
flef
 before lIim." Also he enjoined us at eyery mass 
that every priest did sing, to say the collect, " 0 God, 
who despisest. not the sighing of a contrite heart." 
And he said if we did this ".ith guod and true devotion, 
God ,vould so handle the matter, that it should be to 
tbe cOlufort of all England, and so show us lnercyas 
he sbo"red unto the children of Israel. And surely, 
brethrcn, there ,vill COlne to us a good Inan that 'v ill 
rectify these Inonast.eries again that be no\v SUPPl'cst, 
because" God can of these stones raise up children to 
A brahuIll." , 
, Of the stones/ perhaps, hut less easily of the stony- 
}Jearted nlonks, ,vho, ,vith pitiless sn1iles, ,yatched the 
Abbot's sorrow., ,vhieh should soon bring hinl to his 
rUIn. 
Tilne passed OIl, and a& t be world grew worse, so the 
Abbot gre"r Inore lonely, Def'olat.e and unsupported, he 
,yas still unable to lnake up his mind to the course 
'which he knew to he right; but he slowly strengthened 
hin1s0lf for the trial, and as Lent cmlle on the season 
brought ,vith it a n10re special caB to effort; he did not 
fail to recognize it. The conduct of the fraternity 
sorely disturbed him, They preached against all 
which he most loyed and valued, in language purposely 
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coarse; and tho Inild s'Yoetnes
 of the rebukes which 
he arlministered, sho,yed plain1y on which side lay, in 
the Abbey of ,V oburn, the larger portion of the spirit 
of Heaven. Now. ,vben the passions of those times 
have died away, and ,ve can look back with more 
indifferent eyes, ho,v touching is the following scene 
There ,vas one Sir "rilliaJn, curate of ,Y' oburn Chapel, 
whoso tongue, it seems, ,vas rough beyond the rest. 
The ...4..bbot l11et him one day, and spoke to him. 'Sir 
vVillian1,' he sajd, 'I hear tell ye be a great railer. I 
maryel that yo rail so 1 pray you teach my cure the 
Scripture of God, and that TIlay be to edification. I 
pray you leaxe such railing, Ye call the Pope a bear 
and a bandog. Either he is a good Inan or an ill. 
D01nÚlO suo 
t(lt aut cadit, The office of a bishop is 
honourable. ,'That edifying is this to rail? IJet him 
alone,' 
But they ,vould not let him alone, nor ,votlld they 
let. the Abbot alone. He grew' some,vhat acrasecl,' they 
said; vexed ,vith feelings of ,vhich they had no experi- 
ence, lIe fell sick, sorrow and the I.Jent discipline 
'weighing upon him. The brethren "rent to see him in 
his room; one Brother Dan "\V oburn came amollg th2 
rest, and asked hinl how he did; the Abbot answered
 
'I ,vould that I had died with the good nlen that died 
for holding with the Pope. l\Iy conscience, my con- 
science doth grudge me every day for it.' I.Jife was 
fast losing its value for him, "That ,,?as life to hiln or 
any man when bought with a sin against his soul' 
'If the ...A..bbot be disposed to die, for that matter,' 
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.Brother Croxton observed, 'he nlay die as soon a.s he 
will, ' 
All I.Jent he fasted and praYc-'d, and his illness grew 
upon hinl; and at length in Passion week he thought 
all was over, and that he ,vas going a,vay. On Passion 
Sunday he called the brethren about him, and as they 
stood round his bed, ,vith their cold, hard eyes, 'he 
exhorted them all to charity,' he implored theIn' never 
to consent to go out of their nlonastery; and if it 
chanced theln to be put fronl it, they should in no ,vise 
forsake their habit,' ..A..fter these words, 'being in a 
great agony, he rose out of his bed, and cried out and 
said, "I would to God, it ,vould please IIim to take me 
out of this 'wretched 'world; and I ,vould I had died 
with the good III en that haye suffered death heretofore, 
for they 'were quickly out of their pain.'" 1 Then, half 
wandering, he began to mutter to hÏ1n
elf aloud the 
thoughts 'which had been ,yorking in him in his 
struggles; and quoting St Bernard's "
ords about the 
Pope, he exclaimed, 'Tu quis cs pritnatu .L\.bel, guber- 
natione Noah, auctoritate )foses, judicatu SmnucI, 
potestate l)etrus, unctiolle Christus. ,Aliæ ecclesiæ 
habent super se pastores. Tu pastor pastorUl11 es.' 
Let it be remembered that this is no sentimental 
fiction begotten out of the brain of SOlne ingenious 
novelist, but the record of the true ,vords and sufferings 
of a genuine chilà of .A.dmu, labouring in a trial too 
hard for him, 


J l\Ieaning, as he afterwards said, l\IOl c and Fisher and the Carthusians, 
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He prayed to die, and in good time death was to 
come to him; but not, after all, in the sick bed, with 
his expiation but half completed. A year before, he 
had thro,vn down the cross when it was offered him. 
He was to take it again-the very cross ,vhich he had 
refused. He recovered. lIe was brought before the 
council; ,vit.h what result, there a.re no means of 
knowing, To admit the Papal supremacy when 
officially questioned ,vas high treason. "'\Vhether the 
Abbot ,vas constant, and received SOll1e conditional 
pardon, or whetber his heart again for the moment 
failed him-whichever he did, the records are silent. 
This only we ascertain of him: that he was not put to 
death under the Statute of Supremacy. But, two years 
later, when the official list 'vas presented to the Par- 
liament of those who had suffered for their share in 
'the Pilgrimage of Grace,' among the rest we find the 
l1alne of R.obert Hobbes, late Abbot of "'\V oburn. To 
this solitary fact ".e can add nothing, The rebellion 
was put down, and in the punishnlent of the offenders 
there was unusual leniency; not more than thirty 
persons were executed, although forty thousand had 
been in arms, Those only were selected who had been 
most signally inlplicated. But they ,vere all leaders in 
the movement; the men of highest rank, and therefore 
greatest guilt. They died for ,vhat they believed their 
duty; and the king and council did their duty in 
enforcing the la,vs against armed insurgents. He for 
whose cause each supposed themselves to be contending, 
has long since judged between them; and both parties 
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perhaps now see all things with clearer Iðyes than was 
permitted to them on earth, 
'Ve also can see more distinctly, "r e 'will not 
refuse the Abbot Jlobbes a brief record of his trial and 
passion. And although t"
elve generations of Russells 
-all loyal to the Protestant ascendancy-have s,vept 
"..... oburn cìear of Catholic associations, they, too, in 
these later dars, will not regret to see reviv
d tbe 
a11thentic story of its last Abbot. 
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T HE Refol'lllation, the Antipodes, the American Con... 
t.inellt, the Planetary system, and the infinite 
deep of the HeayellS, have now beCOlue comnlon and 
familiar facts to us. Globes and orreries are the play- 
things of our school-days; 'we inhale the spirit of 
Protestantisnl ,,'ith our car1iest breath of consciousness. 
It is all but impoF.sible to thro,v back our inlagination 
into the time wh8n, as new grand discoveries, they 
stirred eyery nlÏnd ,vhich they touched with awe and 
wonder at the reyolation ,vhich God had sent down 
among nlankilld. Va
t spiritual and lllaterial con- 
tinents lay for the first tiIne di
played, opening fÌelds of 
thought and fields of enterprise of w'hich none could 
conjecture the limit, Old routine ,vas brokon up. 

Ien ,vere thrown back on their o'vn strength and their 
o,vn po,ver, unshackled to accomplish whateyer they 
might dare. And although we do not speak of these 


1 IVestmillsle'i' Review, 18 5 2 . 
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discoveries as the cause of that enormous force of heart 
and intellect which accolnpanied them (for they,vere 
as much the effect as tbe cause, and one reacted on tbe 
other), yet at any rate they afforded scope and rOOln for 
the play of powers which, 'without such scope, let them 
have been as transcendent as they would, must have 
passed a'f'ay unproductive and blighted, 
An earnest faith in the supernatural, an intensely 
real conyiction of the divine and devilish forces by 
"yhich the universe was guided and lllisguided, 'was the 
inheritance of the Elizabethan age from Catholic 
Christianity. The fiercest and most lawless men did 
then really and truly believe in the actual personal 
presence of God or the devil in every accident, or scene, 
or action. They brought to the conten1plation of the 
ne,v heaven and the new earth an imaginat.ion saturated 
with the spiritual convictions of the old era, which 
were not lost, but only infinitely expanded. The 
planets, "yhose vastness they no,v learnt tC' recognize, 
,yere, therefore, only the lllore po'werful for evil or for 
good; the tides "
cre the breathing of I)emogorgon; 
and the idolatrous .L\.lnerican tribes "rere real ,vorship- 
pel's of the real devil, and were as
iste(l ,vith the full 
power of his evil a1'rl1 y, 
It is a fornl of thought whieh, ho,rc\-er in a vague 
and general ,vay "
e may continue to uso its phraseology, 
has become, in its detniled application to life, utterly 
strange to us, 'Ve congratulate ourselves on the 
enlargement of our understanding when we read the 
c.Ìecision
 of grave la,v courts in cases of supposed 
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witchcraft: ,ve smile complacently over Raleigh's 
story of the island of the Amazons, and rejoice that ,va 
are not such as he-entangled in the cobwebs of effete 
and foolish superstition, Yet the true conelusion is 
less flattering to our vanity. That Raleigh and Bacon 
could believe ,vhat they believed, and could be ,vhat 
they ,vere not,vithstandillg, is to us a proof that the 
injury ,vhich such mistakes can inflict is unspeakably 
insignificant: and arising, as those Inistakes arose, 
froIn a never-failing sense of the real [Hvfulness and 
mystery of the ,vorId and of the life of hUlnan souls 
upon it, they ,vitness to the presence in such minds of 
a spirit, the loss of ,vhich not the most perfect acquaint- 
ance with every law by,vhich the whole creation moves 
can compensate. "r e ,vonder at the grandeur, the 
III oral Inajesty of SOllle of Shakespeare's characters, so 
far beyond ,yhat the noblest among ourselves can 
ÏInitnte, and at first thought ,ye attribute it to the 
genius of the poet, ,vho has outstripped nature in his 
creations. nut ,ve are Inisunderstanding the po,ver 
and the nleaning of poetry in attributing creativeness 
to it in any such sense, Shakespeare created, but only 
as the spirit of nature created around hiIn, ,vorking in 
him as it \vorked abroad in those among whom he 
lived. The men whom he dra\vs were such men as he 
saw and knew; the words they utter 'vere such as he 
heard in the ordinary conversations in \vhich he joined. 
At the J\íermaid with Raleigh and ,vith Sidney, and at 
a thousand unnamed English firesides, he found the 
living qriginals for his Prince Rals, his Orlandos, hi6 
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Antonios, his Portias, his Isabella
, The elu
er per- 
sonal acquaintance ,vhich woe can fornl,vith the English 
of the age of Elizabeth, the 11101'e we are sat.isfied that 
Shakespeare's great poetry i
 no 1nor0 than tho rhyth- 
mic echo of the life which it depicts. 
It was, therefore, with no little interest that ,vo 
heard of the forn1ation of a society ,vhich ,vas to Clnploy 
itself, as we under
tood, in republishing in a('ce
8ible 
fOl'ill some, if not all, of the in valuable records compiled 
or cOlnposcd by Itichard IIaklllyt, Books, like eyery- 
thing else, ha\?e thoir appointed death-day: the 
oul:3 
of them, unless they be found worthy of a second birth 
in a ne,,' body, perish with the paper in which they 
lived; and the early folio Hakluyts, not frOln their 
own want of merit, but frou1 uur neg1ect of thOlll, ,vere 
expiring of old age, The fiye-volu111e quarto edition, 
published ill I H I I, so little people then cared for the 
exploits of their ancestors, consisted but of 270 copies. 
It was intended fur no l110re than fur curious anti- 
quaries, or for the great libraries, ,,?here it cOlùd bo 
consulted as a book of reference; and [UUOl1g a. people, 
the greater part of wholn had lle\rer heard Hakluyt's 
ualnc, the editors are scarccly to be ùluIllcd if it never 
so n1uch as occurred to thOln that o'cneral reador8 
o 
would care to have the book within t.heir reach. 
..A.nd yet those fiye vulullle
 may be called the Pro::)o 
Epic of the nlodern English nation, They contain the 
heroic tales of the exploits of the great m
n in ,vhom 
the new era was inaugurated; not mythic, like the 
Iliad
 and th(j EdJas, but plain broad narrative
 of 
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substantial facts, ,vhich rival legend in interest and 
grandeur. "That the old epics were to the royally or 
nobly born, this luodern epic is to the common people. 
"T e haye no longer king::; or princes for chief actors, to 
,vholu the hcrois]ll like the dOluinion of the ,vorld had 
in time past been confined. But, as it ,vas in the days 
of the i\.postles, ,vhen a few poor fisherrnen froIn an 
obscure lake in Palestine aS8ulllcd, under the Divine 
mission, the spiritual authority oyer nlankilld, so, in 
tho days of our own Elizabeth, tho sealnen fronl the 
banks of the Thanles and the it von, the })lym and the 
Dart, self-t.aught and self-directed, ,,,,ith no inlpulse but 
what was beating in their own royal hearts, ,vent out 
across the unkno\vn seas fighting, discovering, ('olon- 
izing, and graved out the channels, paving them at 
last ,vith their hones, through ,vhich the commerce 
and enterprise of England has flo,ved out over all the 
,vorlù. "r e can conceive nothing, not the songs of 
1-101ner hinlse11
 which would be read aUlong us with 
more ellthu8ia
tie iaterest than the::;e plain mu!ssive 
tales; and a people's edition of them in these days. 
when the writing
 of Ains,vorth and Eugène Sue 
circulate in tens of thousands, would perhaps be the 
11l0st blessed a.ntidote which could be bestowed upon us, 
The heroes themsel yes ,vere the Ulcn of the people-the 
J oneses, the Srniths, the T)avises, the Drakes; and no 
courtly pen, ,vith the one exception of Raleigh, lent its 
polish or its varni
h to set thClll oft', In most cases the 
captain himself, or his clerk 01' 
ervant, or some un- 
known gentlernall yolunteer sat down and chronicled 
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the voyage which he had shared; and thus inorganic- 
ally arose a collection of writings ,vhich, with all their 
simplicity, are for nothing Inore striking than for 
the high moral beauty, ,varmed with natural feeling, 
which displays itself through all their pages. 'Vith us, 
the sailor is scarcely himself beyond his quarter-deck. 
If he is distinguished in his profession, he is professional 
merely; or if he is more than that, he o\ves it not to 
hi
 ,,"ork as a sailor, but to independent domestic 
culture. 'Vith them, their profession ,vas the school 
of their nature, a high moral education which most 
brought out ,vhat ,vas most nobly human in them; and 
the "
onders of earth, and air, and sea, and sky, ,vere a 
real intelligible language in ,yhich they heard Alnlighty 
God speaking to them. 
That such hopes of 'what nlig-ht be acconlpli
hcd by 
the Hakluyt Society should in some llleasure be disap- 
pOInted, is only ,,-hat n1Ïght naturally be anticipated of 
all yerr sanguine expcetation, Cheap editions are 
expensive editions to tho pu blishor; and historical 
societies, from a necessity which appears to Encumber 
all corporate English action, rarely fail to do their ,vork 
expensively and infelicitously. Yef, after all allowances 
and deductions, we cannot reconcile ourselyes to the 
mortification of having found but one volume in the 
series to be even tolerably edited, and that one to be 
edited by a gentleman to ,,-horn England is but an 
adopted country-Sir Robert Schomburgk. Raleigh's 
'Conquest of Guiana,' ,vith Sir Robert's sketch of 
Raleigh's history and character, form in everything but 
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its cost a very model of an excellent vo!un1e, For the 
remalnlng editors, 1 we are obliged to say that they have 
exerted themselves successfully to paralyze ,vhateyc.r 
interest ,vas' reviving in Hakluyt, and to consign their 
o,vn yolumes to the sanle obscurity to which time H11d 
accident ".ere consigning the earlier editions. ,r ery 
little which ,vas really noteworthy escaped the industry 
of Ha]duyt hilnself, and ,ve looked to find reprints of 
the n10st rClnarkable of the stories ,vhich "rere to be 
found in his collection. 
rhe editors began unfortun- 
ately with proposing to continue the 'york ,,,here he 
had left it, and to produce narratives hitherto unpub- 
lished of other voyages of inferior interest, or not of 
English origin, Better thoughts appear to have 
occurred to them in the course of the ,vork; but their 
evil destiny overtook them before their thoughts could 
get themselves executed. "\Ve opened one volume ,vith 
eagerness, bearing the title of ' Voyages to the N orth- 
west,' in hope of finding our old friends Dayis and Fro- 
bisher. 'Ve found a vast unnecessary Editor's Preface: 
and instead of the "oyages themselves, ,vhich ,vith their 
picturesqueness and moral beauty shine among the 
fairest jewels in the diamond nline of Halduyt, ,ve en- 
countered an analysis and digest of their results, which 
Milton was called in to justify in an inappropriate quot- 
ation. It is much as if they had undertaken to edit 
'Bacon's Essays,' and had retailed what they conceived 
to be the substance of them in their o\vn language; 


1 This essay was written 15 years ago. 
VOY.. I. 29 
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strangely failing to see that the rea] ynlue of the actions 
or the thoughts of reInarkable men does not lie in the 
material result ",'hich can hp gathered from thenl, but 
in the heart and soul of the actors or spcakers t.hem- 
selves. Consider ,,-bat IIoJner's 'Odyssey' 'would be, 
reduced into an analysis, 
The editor of the' IJct.ters of Cohunbus' apologizes 
for the rudeness of the old scanlan's phraseology. Coluln- 
bus, he tells us, ,,-as not so great a nlaster of tbe pen as 
of the art of navigation. ".... e are to Inake excuses for 
hinl, ,Ve are put on our guard, and ,varned not to be 
offended, before we are introduced to the sublinle record 
of sufferings under ,,-hicb a TIlan of the highest order 
was staggering towards the end of hi
 earthly ('alan1Í- 
ties; although the inarticulate fragn1ents in which his 
thought breaks out fron1 him, arc strokes of natural art 
by the side of ,vhich literary pathos is poor and Iuean.. 
ingless. 
And even in the subjccts ,,-hich they select they are 
pursued by the salliC curious fatality, ,Vhy is Drake 
to be best known, or to be only known, in his last yoy... 
age r 'Vhy pass oycr the E;UCCCSS, and cndeavour to 
Î1nn1nrtalize the failure? ,'Then Drake clinlbed the tree 
in Pnn:nná, and 
a'Y both oceans, and yowed that he 
would sail a ship in the l>acific; ,vhen he crawled out 
upon the cliffs of Terra del }'ucgo, and leaned his head 
oycr the southcrnnlost anglp of the ,vorld; ,vhen he 
scored a furrow round the globe "rith his keel, and 
received the h01l1age of the barbarians of the antipodes 
in the name of t he Virgin Queen, be 'w'as another man 
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frOlll what he had become after twC'uty years of court 
life and int.rigue, and Spanish fighting and gold-hunt- 
ing. There is a tragic soletnnity in his end, if we take 
it as the last act of his career; but it is his life, not his 
death, ,vhich ,,"e desire-not what he failed to do, but 
\vhat he did. 
But every bad has a ,vorse belo,v it, and more offens- 
ilre than all these is the editor of H
nvkins's 'v'" oyage 
to the South Sea.' The narrative is striking in itself; 
not one of the best, but very good; and, as it is repub- 
lished complete, ,ve can fortunately read it through, 
carefully shutting off Captain Bethune's notes w'ith one 
hand, and we shall then find in it the saIne beauty 
which breathes in the tone of all the 'writings of thß 
period. 
It is a record of Inisfortune, but of misfortune ,vhich 
did no dishonour to him "Tho sunk under it; aud there 
is a melancholy dignity in the style in ,,,hich lIawkins 
tells his story, ,vhich seems to say, that though he had 
been defeated, and had never again an opportunity of 
"Tinning back his lost laurels, he respects himself still 
for the heart ,vith \vhich he endured a shmne which 
would have broken a slnaller nlan. It 'would have 
required no large exertion of editorial self-dcnial to 
have abstained froln nlarrillg the pages with pUllS of 
which 
 Punch' "roulJ be ashanlcd, and with the vulgar 
affectation of patronage \vith "Thich the sea captain of 
the nineteenth century condescends to criticize and 
approve of his half-barbarous precursor, .A_ud \vhat 
excusc can we find for such uu offence as this ,,-rhicb 
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follows ?-The "Tar of frc0donl of the Araucan Indians 
is the 11l0St gallant episode in the history of the New 
"r orld. The Spaniards theulselvcs ,yere not behind- 
hand in ackllo,vlcdgillg the chivalry before ,vhich tho)' 
quailed, and after many years of ineffectual efforts, they 
gave up a conflict which they never after,vards resulned; 
leaving the .....-traucans alone, of all the American races 
,vith ,vhich they came in contact, a liberty ,vhich they 
'v ere unable to tear fronl th01n. It is a subject for an 
epic pomll; and ,vhatever adl11iration is due to the 
heroisnl of a brave people whom no inequality of strength 
could uppal and no defcats could crush, these poor In- 
dians have a right to dClnand of us. The story of the 
war ,vas ,vell known in Europe: Hawkins, in coasting 
the western sho1'es of South -Ltmerica, fell in ,vith them, 
and the finest passage in his book is the relation of one 
of the incidcn ts of the ,Yar :- 


An Indian captain was takcn prisoncr by the Spaniards, and for 
that he was of namc, and known to have done his devoir against 
them, they cut ofl' II is hands, thercby int cnding to discnable him to 
fight any more against them. But he, returning homc, desirous to 
revenge this injury, to maintain his liberty, with the reputation of 
his nation, and to hclp to banish the Spaniard, with his tongue 
intreatcd and incited thcm to pcr::;evcre in their accustomed valour 
and rcputation, abasing thc cncmy and advancing ltis nation; con- 
dcmning their contraries of cowardlincss, and confirming it by the 
cruelty used with him and other hi::; companions ill their mishaps; 
showing thcm his :U'IU
 without llands, and naming his brethren 
whose half feet they had cut ofl', bceause thcy lIlight be ullable to sit 
on horseback; \\- ith force arguing that if they feared them not, they 
would not have used so great inhumanity-for fear produceth 
cruelty, tlw cumpanion of cowardice. 'rims encouraged he them to 
fignt for their lives, limbs, and liberty, choosing rather to die an 
honourable death fighting, than to live ill 
ervitude as fruitless 
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members of the commonwealth. Thus u
ing the office of a sergeant- 
major, and having loaden his two stumps with bundles of arrows, he 
succoured them who, in the succeeding battle, had their store wasted; 
and changing himself from place to place, animated and encouraged 
his countrymen with such comfortable persuasions, as it is reported 
and credibly believed, that he did more good with his words and 
presence, without striking a stroke, than a great part of the army 
did with fighting to the utmost. 
It is an action which may take its place by the side 
of the myth of l\Iucius Scævola, or the real exploit of 
that brother of the poet Æschylus, ,vho, when the Per- 
sians ,vere flying froIll 
Ial'athon, clung to a, ship till 
both his hands ,verc hc,vn away, and then seized it 
with his teeth, leaving his nalne as a portent even in 
the splendid calendar of Athenian heroes. Captain 
Bethune, without call or need, making his notes, merely, 
as he tells us, from the suggestions of his own mind as 
he revised the proof-sbeets, infonns us, at the bottom 
of the page, that' it reminds him of tbe familiar 
lines- 


For "\Yiddrington I needs must wail, 
As one in doleful dumps; 
For when his legs were smitten off, 
lIe fought upon hIS stumps, 
It must not avail him, that he bas but quotecl from the 
ballad of Chevy Chase. I t is the most deformed stanza 1 


1 Here is the old stanza, Let whoever is disposed to think us too 
hard 011 Captain Bethune compare them :- 
'For \\T etharrington my harte was woe, 
That even he slaJue sholde be; 
For when both his leggis were hewen in to, 
TIe knylcd and fought on his knee,' 
Even Percy, who, on the whole, thinks well of the modern ballad, gIVes 
up this stanza as hopeles
. 
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of the modern defol'Tned version which was cOInposcJ 
ill the eclipse of heart and taste, on the rc:,toration of 
the Stual'ts; and if such verses could then pass for 
serious poetry, they have ceased to sound in any ear as 
other than a burlesque; the associations which they 
arouse are only absurù, and they could only haxe con- 
tinued to ring in his Iuerllory through their ludicrous 
doggrel. 
"Then to these offences of the Society ,,
o add, that 
in the long laboured appendices and introùuctions, 
,vhich fill up yaluable space, which inerease tho ex- 
pense of the edition, and into reading 'which many 
readers are, no doubt, betrayed, we havc found nothing 
which assists the understanding of the storics which 
they are supposed to illustrate-,,,hcn "re have declared 
that ,YO have found ,,
hat is 11lOst unC01nluon passed 
without notice, and what is lllost trite and fal11Ïliar en- 
cllJubered ,vith COllunent-,ve have unpacked our hearts 
of the bitterness which those volulnes have aroused in 
us, and can no,v take our leavc of thenl and go on with 
our more grateful subject. 
Elizabeth, wh03e despoti
ln "US as pel'Ûlnptory us 
that of the I)lantagenets, and \\
ho
e ideas of the Eng- 
lish constitut ion "
erc lin1Ïted in the highest degree, 
was, notwithstanding, nlore beloycd by her subjects 
than any sovereign before or since, It was bccau
c, 
substantially, she ,vu-:: the peoplc'8 ðuvcrcign; because 
it ,vas given to her to conduct the outgrowth of the 
national life throu (J'h its crisis of chan g e, and the 
<:> 
weight :>f her great mind and her great place were 
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thrown on the people's side. She ,vas able to paralyzo 
the dying efforts ,vith \vhich, if a Stuart had been. on 
the throne, the reprüsentatives of all effète system 
n1Ïght have 1nade the struggle a deadly one; and the 
history of England is not the hi
tory of France, because 
the resolution of one person held the Itefonnation firIH 
till it had rooted itself in the heart of the nation, and 
CQuld not be again overthrown. The Catholic faith 
\vas no longer able to furnish standing ground OIl 
which the -English or any other nation could live a 
Inanly and a godly life. Feudal
nl, as a social organ- 
ization, ,vas not any 1110re a systeul uncleI' \vhich their 
energies could have scope to move. Thenceforward, 
not tho Catholic Chul'ch, but any Ulan to whOln (lod 
had given a heart to feel and a voice to speak, was to 
be the teacher to \VhaIll 111en were to li
ten; and groat 
actions ,vere not to rmnain the priyilege of the fanlilies 
of the N onnan nobles, hut were to be laid \vithin the 
reach of the poorest plebeian who had the stuff in him 
to perform them, ..-:\.lono, of all the sovereigns ill 
Europe, Elizabeth Sël\Y tho change \vhich had passed 
ovor the \varld. She Stt'V it, and s
nv it in faith, and 
accepted it, The England of the Catholic IIierarchy 
and the N onnan Daron, was to cast its shell and to 
becoIlle the ]
ngland of free thought and CQmlnerce and 
Inanufacture, which was to plough the ocean ,vith its 
navies, and SO\V its colonies over the globe; and the 
first appearance of these enornlOUS forc'es and the light 
of the earliest achievements of the ne\v era shines 
through the forty years of the reign of Elizabeth with 
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a grandeur which, ,vhen once its history IS written, 
,,-ill be Reen to be an1ong- the mos L subliule phenoluena 
whirh the earth as yet has w.ituessed, The ,york was 
not of her creation; the heart of the ,yhole English 
nation ,vas stirred to its depths; and Elizabeth's place 
was to recogni7.e, to love, to foster, and to guide, The 
GOyernnlent originated nothing; at such a time it ,vas 
neither necessary nor desirable that it should do so ; 
but wherever expensive enterprises ,vere on foot which 
pronlised ultimate good, and doubtful imnu'diatC' profit, 
we neyer fail to find anlong the lists of contributors tho 
. 
Queen's )Iajesty, Burghley, Leicester, "r alsinghalu, 
Never chary of her presence, for Elizabeth could afford 
to condescer:.d, when ships "
ere fitting in the river for 
distant voyages, the Queen ,vonld go down in her barge 
and inspect. Frobisher, who "as but a poor sailor 
adventurer, sees her ,vave her handkerchief to him 
frorn the Greenwich ralace ,vindows, au(l he brings her 
home a narwhal's horn for a present. She honoured 
her people, and her people loved her; and the result 
was that, with no cost to the Gove1'1uuent, she f';a\v 
them scattering the fleets of the Spaniards, planting 
Amcrjca ,,-ith colonics, and exploring tho most distant 
seas. Either for honour or for expcctation of profit, or 
froln that unconscious nccessity by \yhich a great 
people, like' a great Juan, .will do what is right, and 
Inust do it at the right tinlc, ",.hoe-ver had tho mean
 to 
furnish a ship, and ,vhoever had the talent to command 
one, laid their abilities together and ,vent out to pioneer, 
and to conquer, and to take possession, in tho name of the 
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Queen of the Sea, There was no nation so renlote but 
what some one or other "ras found ready to undertake 
an expedition there, in the hope of opening 3, trade; 
and, let them go ,,,here they would; they were sure of 
Elizabeth's countenance, "Ve find letters ,yritten by 
her, for the benefit of nalneless adventurers, to eycry 
potentate of whom she had ever heard-to the Enl- 
perors of Ohina, Japan, and India, the Grand Duke of 
Russia, the Grand Turk, the l}ersian 'Sofee,' and 
other unheard-of Asiatic and .l\fl'ican princes; what- 
ever wa.s to be done in England, or by Englishmen, 
Elizabeth assisted when she coulù, and 3, / lrnircd when 
she could not. 
The springs of great actions are always difficult to 
analyzc-iulpossible to analyze perfectly-possible to 
analyze only very proxÏ1nately; and the force by,vhich 
a Dlan thro"'
s a good action out of himself is invisible 
and mystical, like that which brings out the blossom 
and the fruit upon the tree. The lllotives which 'YO 
find nlen urging for their enterprises see1U often in- 
sufficient to have pronlpted then1 to so large a daring. 
They did what they did fronl the great unrest in them 
,vhich made theIn do it, and wbat it was may be best 
measured by the results in the present England and 
.America, 
N eyerthelcss there 'was enough in the state of the 
world, and in the position of England, to have furnished 
abundance of conscious motive, and to have stirred the 
drowsiest minister of routine. 
Among material occasions for exertion, the popu- 
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lation began to outgrow the ernployrnent, and there 
was a necessity for plantations to serve as an outlet. 

Ien ,vho, under happier circul11stances, might have 
led decent lives, and done good service, were now 
driven by ,vant to desperate courses-' ,vitness,' as 
Richard IIalduyt says, I hventy tall f
llows hanged 
last Rochester assizes for slì.lall robberies;' and there 
is an admirable paper addressed to the Privy Council 
by Christophel' Carlile, \Valsinghtun's son-in-la\v, 
pointing out the possible openings to be Juade in or 
through such plantations for h0111e produce and lllann.. 
facture. 
Far below all sueh prudential econolllies and Dler- 
can tile Hnlbitions, however, lay a chiyall'ous enthusiasm 
,vhich in these dull days wo can h
trdly, ,yithout an 
effort, realize, The life-and-death wrestle between the 
Reforluation and the old religion had sottled in the 
Jast quarter of the sixteenth century into a perIllauent 
struggle between England and Bpain. France ,vas 
disabled, ....\..11 the help which Elizabeth could spare 
barely enabled the X ethorla.ncls to defend thernsel Yes. 
ProtestantisHI, if it conqucred, Blust conquer on another 
field; and Ly the circUlllstancos of the tilne tho 
c1ullupionship of the I{efonned faith fell to the English 
sailors. The s,vol"ll of Spain was forged ill the gold- 
Illines of Peru.; tho legions of ....\1 va were only to be 
disarrned by intorcepting the gold ships un their pas- 
sage; and, inspired by an enthw;ÏasIu like that which 
four centuries before had precipitated the chivalry of 
Europe upon the East, tbA saIne spirit which in its 
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present degeneracy cover::; our bays and rivers with 
pleasure yachts, then fitted out armed privateers, to 
sweep the ..A.tlantic, and plunder and destroy Spani
h 
ships ,vherever they could meet them, 
Thus, from a cOlllbination of 
auses, the ,,-hole 
force and energy of the age was directed towards the 
sea. The wide exciteluent, and the greatness of the 
interests at stake, raised even conlmon nlen above 
themselves; and people who in ordinary tÍInes ,vould 
have been no more than l11ere seal110n, or ]11ere money- 
making merchants, appear before us ,vith a largeness 
and greatness of heart and mind in ,vhich their duties 
to God and their country are alike clearly and broadly 
seen and felt to be paramount to every other. 
Ordinary English traders we find fighting Spanish 
'val' ships in behalf of the Protestant faith. The 
cruisers of the Spanish main ,vere full of generous 
eagerness for the conversion of the sayage nations to 
Christianity. And ,vhat is even l110re surprising, sites 
for colonization were examined and scrutinized by such 
Iuen in a lofty statesnlanlike spirit, and a ready insight 
was displayed by theul into the indirect effects of a. 
wisely-extended COlnnlerce on every highest hUlllan 
in teres t. 
Again, in the conflict ,yith the Spaniards, t.here was 
a further feelin.g, a feeling of genuine chivalry, which 
was spurring on the English, and one which must be 
,veIl understood and ,veIl relnenlbered, if nlen like 
Drake, and IIa,vkins, and Raleigh are to be tolerably 
:rnderstood. One of the English Reviews, a short tiIlle 
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ago, ,vas much amused ,vitil a. story of Drake having 
excommunicated a petty officer as a punishnlent for 
SOllIe 1110ral offence; the revie,ver not being able to see 
in Drake, as a nlan, anything more than a highly brave 
änd successful buccaneer, 'whose pretences to religion 
might rank ,vith the devotion of an Italian bandit to 
the 
ladonna. .L\..nd so Hawkins, and even naleigh, 
are regarded by superficial perSOllS, who see only such 
out,vard circunlstauces of their history as correspond 
with their own inlpres:Úons, The high nature of these 
men, and the high objects which they pursued, will 
only rise out and becollle visible to us as ,ve can throw 
ourselves back into their times and teach our hearts to 
feel as they felt. ".,.. e do not find in the language of 
the voyagers thenl:selves, or of those ,vho lent them 
their help at hOllIe, any of that weak watery talk of 
'protection of aborigines,' which, as soon as it. is trans- 
lated into fact, becomes the IllOst active policy for their 
destruction, soul and body, J3ut the :stories of the 
dealings of the Spaniards with the conquered Indians, 
"Thich "Tere widely known in England, seem to have 
affected all classes of people, not with pious passive 
horror, but ,vith a genuine hmnan inùignation. A 
t hou
and anecdotes in detail ,ye find scattered up and 
down the pages of TTakluyt, ,,'ho, "yith a view to llHtkø 
them kno"Tn, tran
;}ated Peter 
ltlrt) 1"S letters; and 
each COlnmonest sailor-boy who had heård these stories 
from his childhood anlong the tales of his father's fire- 
side, had longed to be a DUtIl, that he might go out and 
become the avenger uf a, gallant and :,uffcring peuple. 
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A high lllission, undertaken ,vith a generous heart, 
seldorn fails to Inake those ,vorthy of it to ,vhom it is 
given; and it ,vas a point of honour, if of nothing 
nlore, anlong the English sailors, to do no discredit by 
their conduct to the greatness of their cause. 
'he 
high courtesy, the chivalry of the Spanish nobles, so 
conspicuous in their dea]ings ,vith thcir European rivals, 
either failed to touch thmn in their dealings ,vith un- 
cultivated idolaters, or the high temper of thc aris- 
tocracy was unable to restrain or to influence the masses 
of the soldiers. It ,vould be as ungenerous as it ,vould 
be untrue, to charge upon their religion the grievous 
action
 of Blen ,vho called thenlselves the armed mis- 
sionariés of Catholicislu, ,vhen the Catholic priests and 
bishops \\
ere the loudest ;n the indignation ,vith which 
they denounced theIne But ,ve are obliged to charge 
upon it that slo\\T and subtle influence so inevitably 
exerci
ed by any religion which is divorced froln life, 
and converted into a thing of form, or creed, or cere- 
mony, or sy
teln-,vhich could pennit the salue men 
to be extravagant in a sincerc devotion to the Queen of 
lIeaven, whose entire lo,ver nature, unsubdued and un- 
affected, was givcn up to thirst of gold, and plunder, 
and sensuality, If religion does not make men more 
hunlune than they,vouId be without it, it makes them 
fatally less so; and it is to be fearecl that the spirit of 
the Pilgrinl 
"athers, 'which had oscillated to the other 
extreme, and had again crystallized into a formal an- 
tinomian fanaticisln, reproùucod the same fatal results 
as those in ,vhich the Spaniards had set them their 
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unworthy precedent. But the Elizabethan na.Yigators, 
full for the Dl0st part with large li:indness, ,,
isdom, 
gentleness, and beauty, bear n[unes untainted, as far as 
'\
e h:now, ,yith a single crinle against the sayages of 
.AJnerica; and the Hanle of England ,vag, as famous in 
tho Indian seas as that of Spain \yas infalnous. On the 
banks of the Oronoko there ,vas renlCInbered for a hun- 
dred years the noble captain who had conle there from 
the great Queen beyond the seas; and Raleigh speaks 
the language of the heart of his country, ,yhen he 
urges the English statesnlen to colonize Guiana, and 
exults in the glorious hope of driving the white ma- 
rauder into the Pacific, and restoring th(' Incas to the 
throne of Peru. 


,rho win not be persuaded (he says) that now at length the 
great Judge of the world hat h It(
ard the sighs, groans, and lamenta- 
t ions, lulth seen the tears and blood of so many millions of innocent 
men, ".omen, and ehi]dren, affiicted, robbed, revi]ed, branded with 
hot irons, roasted, dismembered, mangled, stabbed, whipped, racked, 
scalded with hot oil, put to the strapado, ripped alive. beheaded in 
sport, dro\\ lleJ, dashed 3gain
t the roe1.s J famished, devoured by 
mastiff's, burned, and by infinite cruelties consumed, and purposcth 
to scourge and plague that cursed nation, and to take the yoke of 
sf'rvitude from that distressed people, as free hy nature as any 
Christian P 
Poor llaleigh! if peace and coulfort in this world 
were of lllueh Ï1nportance to Lilli, it. ,nts in an ilJ da.y 
that he provoked tbe revenge uf 
pain, 
rhe t:;trength 
of I
ngland was needed at the 11l01ncnt at its own door; 
the ...\rllluda CaIne, and there was no lllcans of executing 
sueh an enterprise, ....\nd afterwards the throne of 
Eli:tab<:t,h \Va
 fillcd by u Stuart, und Guiana "ra
 to be 
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no scene of glory for Raleigh; rather, as later his- 
torians are pleased to think, it was the grave of hi
 
reputation, 
But the hope burned clear in him through all the 
weary )"ears of unjust imprisonment; and ,vhen he "r[1S 
a grey-headed old man, the base son of a bad 1110ther 
used it to betray hiIll, The surcess of his last enter- 
prise 'was luade the condition under ,vhich he 'was to be 
pardoned for a crÏIne which he had not comn1itted ; Hnd 
its success depended, us he kne,v, on its being kept 
secret fron1 the Spaniards. J a1nes requircd of Raleigh 
on his allegiance a detail of ,,,hat he proposed, giving 
hiul at the saIne time his word as a king that the secret 
should be safe with hi111 , The next day it was s'\Yecp- 
ing out of the port of IJondon in the swiftest of the 
Spanish ships, with private orders to the Goycrnor of 
St Thon13s to provoke a collision ,vhen Raleigh should 
arri\"e therc, ,vhich should afterwards cost him his 
heart's hlood, 
'Ve modern readers 11lay run rapidly over the series 
of epithets uuder ,vhich llaleigh has catalogued the 
Indian sufferings, hoping that they are exaggerated, 
seeing that they are horrible, and closing our eyes 
against theIn ,,'ith swiftest haste; but it was not so 
when every epithet suggested a hundred familiar facts; 
and some of these (not resting on English prejudice, 
but on sad Spanish cyidenee, which is too full of shame 
and sorrow to be suspected) shall be given in this place, 
hO'\Yc;ycr old a story it. nwy bß thought; becf}.use
 as we 
said {tbovP J it is Ï111possiblc to underst&Iìd t4e actions of 
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these luen, unless ,ve are familiar ,vith the feelings of 
which their hearts ,vere full. 
The nUtssacres under Cortez and Pi
mrro, terrible as 
they "'ere, 'vere not the occasion ,,'hich stirred thp 
deepest indignation, 'rhey had the excuse of 'what 
might be called, for want of a better ,yord, necessit.y, 
and of the desperate position of snlall bands of men in 
the midst of enemies who might be counted by Inillions. 
And in De Soto, ,,,hen he burnt his guides in Florida 
(it ,vas his practice, when there was danger of treachery, 
that those who ".ere left aliye might take warning); or 
in ,r asco N uunez, praying to the Virgin on the moun- 
tains of Darien, and going clown froln off theIn into the 
valleys to hunt the Indian caciques, and fling them 
alive to his bloodhounds; there ,vas, at least, with all 
this fierceness and cruelty, a desperate courage ,vhich 
we cannot refuse to admire, and which Iningles with 
and corrects our horror. It is the refinement of the 
Spaniard's cruelty in the settled and conquered pro- 
vinces, excused by no danger and provoked by no 
resi::;tance, the details of 'v hich witness to the infernal 
coolncss with ,,,hich it ,vas perpetrated; and the great 
bearing of the Indians thell1sclyes under an oppression 
w'hich they despaired of re
isting, raises the 'whole 
history to the rank of a ,yorld-,vide tragedy, in ,vhich 
the nobler hut weaker nature ,vas crushed under a 
malignant force ,vhich ,\'as stronger and yet meaner 
than itself. Gold hunting and lust 'were the two pas- 
sions for ,vhich the Spaniards cared; and the fate of 
the Indian ,vomen was only more dreadful than that of 
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tl1e men, 'who ,vere ganged and chained to a labour in 
the 11lines ,vhich was only to cease with their lives, in 
a land 'where but a little before they hacllived a free 
contented people, more innocent of crime than perhaps 
any people upon earth, If w'e can conceive w'hat our 
o"
n feelings ,,
ould be-if, in the' deyelopment of the 
luammalia,' some baser but luore po,verful race than 
man were to appear upon this planet, and we and our 
wiyes and children at our O'\Vll happy firesides were de- 
graded from our freedOlu, and becalne to them what the 
lower aninlais are to us, 'YC can perhaps realize the 
feelings of the enslaved nations of Hispaniola. 
As a harsh justification oÎ slavery, it is sometiules 
urged that Inell who do not deserve to be slaves ,,,ill 
prefer death to the endurance of it; and that if they 
prize their liberty, it is ahyays in their po'wer to assert 
it in the old Ronutn fashion. Tried even by so hard a 
rule, the Indians vindicated their right; autl, before 
the close of the sixteenth century, the entire group of 
the "\Vestern Islands in the hands of the Spaniard
, 
containing, ,,,hen Coltullhus discovered thenl, many 
millions of inhabitants, ,yore left literally desolate froln 
suicide. Of the anecdotes of this terrible self-immola- 
tion, as they ,vere then known in England, here are a 
fe,v out of many. 
The first is simple, and a specimen of the ordinary 
1l1Othod. ..A. Yucatan cacique, ,,,ho 'vas forced ,vith his 
old subjects to labour in the 11lines, at last C calling 
those miners into an house, to the number of ninety- 
five, he thus debateth with them: '- 
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, 11y worthy companions and friends, wIlY dcsirc wc to live :iny 
longer Ullaer 50 cruel a servitude? Let us now go unto the per- 
pctual seat of our ancestors, for we shall there have rest from these 
intolerable cares and gricvances which we endure under the sub- 
jection of the unthankful. Go ye before, I will presently follow you.' 
Having so spoken, he held out whole handfuls of those leaves which 
take away life, prepared for the purpose, and giving everyone part 
thereof, being kindled to suck up the fume; who obeyed his com- 
mand, the king and his chief kinsmen reserving the last place for 
themselves, 


'Ve speak of the crime of suicide, but few persons 
will see a criulo in this sad and stately leave-taking of 
a life ,vhieh it was no longer possible to bear ,vith 
unbroken hearts, "redo not envy the Indian ,,-110, 
"rith Spaniards before him as an e\?idence of the fruitð 
,,-hich their creed brought forth, deliberately exchanged 
for it the old religion of his country, which could sustain 
hÏ1n in an action of such lllelancholy grandeur. Rut 
the Indians did not al,,"ays reply to their oppressots 
,vith escaping passiyely beyond their hands. IIere i:s a 
story with Inatter in it. for as rich a. tragedy as ffidipus 
or Agalnenl1l0n; and in its stern and tremcndous 
features, more nearly resembling them than any which 
w"ere conceiyed eycn. by Shakespeare. 
An officer narn{\d Orlando had taken the daughter 
of a Cuban cacique to he his n1istrcss. She ,vas with 
child by hiIn, but, suspecting her of being engaged in 
some other intrigue, he had her fastened to two ,yooden 
spit8, not intt1nding to kill her, but to terrify her; and 
setting her before the fire, he ordered that she should 
be turned by the servants of the kitchen, 
The maiden;, strickcn with fear through the cruelty thereof, and 
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strange kind of torment, presently gave up the ghost, The cacique, 
her father, understanding the mat tcr, took. thirty of his men and 
went to the house of the captain, who was then absent, and slew ht
 
wife, whom he had malTied after that wicked act committed, and t.he 
womCll who were companions of the wife, aud her servants everyone. 
Then shutting the door of the house, amI putting the under it, he 
burnt himself and all his companions thai assisted him, together with 
the captain's dea(l family and goods, 


This is no fiction or poet's ronlance. I t is a tale of 
wrath and revenge, ,vhich in sober dreadful truth 
enacted itself upon this earth, and renlains alnong the 
eternal records of the doings of Inankind upon it. As 
some relief to its Inost terrible features, ,ve follow it \vith 
a story ,vhich has a touch in it of diabolical humour, 
The slave-owners finding their slaves escaping thus 
unprosperously out of their grasp, set thelllselvcs to find 
a remedy for so desperate a disease, and ,yere swift t.o 
avail thClllselves of any weakness, lnental or bodily, 
through ,vhich to retain them in lifè. One of these 
proprietors being infornled that a lllunber of his people 
intended to kill thelnselves on a certain day, at a par- 
ticular spot, and kno"9ing by experience that they were 
too likely to do it, presented hinlself there at the tÏ1ne 
which had been fixed upon, and telling the Indians 
when they arrived that he kne\v their intention, and 
tbat it ,vas vain for them to attelnpt to keep anything 
a secret from hinl, he ended \vith saying, that he had 
corne there to kill himself with them; that as he had 
used them ill in this ,vorld, he might use them worse 
in the next; '\vith ,vhieh he did dissuade thern pre- 
sently from their purpose.' 'Vith what efficacy such 


,.. 
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believers in the immortality of the soul were likely to 
recoluIllcnd either their faith 01' thcir God; rather, 
how' terribly all the deyotion and all the earnestneS:i 
with ,yhich the poor priests "rho followed in the wake 
of the conquerors laboured to reconlmellù it were 
shalned and paralyzed, they themselycs too bitterly 
lamen t. 
It ,vas idle to send out goyernor after governor with 
orders to stay such practices. They had but to arrive on 
the scene to bccolne infected ,vith the saIne fever; or if 
any remnant of Castilian honour, or any faintest echoes 
of the faith which they professed, still flickered in a 
few of the best and noblest, they could but look on ,vith 
folded hands in ineffectual mourning; they could do 
nothing without soldiers, anù the soldiers 'were the worst 
offender
, lIispaniola became a desert; the gold ,vas 
in the rHines, and there ,vere no slaves left rC1naining to 
extract it. One n1ean
 which the Spaniards dared to 
enlploy to supply the Yacanc
., brought about an inci- 
dent which in its pitcous pathos exceeds -any story we 
bave ever heard. Criules and criminals are s\vept away 
by time, nature finùs an antidote for their poison, and 
they and their ill consequences alike arc blotted out 
and peri!'h, If We' do not forgi, e the yillain at least 
'ye cease to lwte hiln, as it growR 1)10rp clear to us that 
he injures none 
o rleeply a
 hilnselt: l
ut the 017rLW(j)1
 
KaKla, the cnonllOUS "rickedness by which Iunnanity 
itself has been outraged and disgraced, "e cannot for- 
give; ,ve cannot cea
c to hate that; the year
 roll 
away, but the tints uf it reJnuin on tbe pages of history, 
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deep and horrible as the day on ,vhich they were en- 
tered there. 
1Vhcn the Spaniards understood the simple opUllon of the 
Yucatan islanders concerning the souls of their departed, which, 
after their sins purged in the cold northern mountains should pass 
into the south, to the intent that, leaving their own country of their 
own accord, they might suffer themselves to be brought to IIis- 
paniola, they did persuade those poor wretches, that they came from 
those places where they should see their parents and children, and 
all their kindred and fricnds t.hat were dead, anù shou]d enjoy all kinds 
of delights with the embracements and fruition of all beloved beings. 
And they, being infected and possessed with these crafty and subtle 
imaginations, singing alid rejoicing left their country, and followed 
vain and idle hope, But when they saw that they were dcceived, 
al1d neither met their parents nor any that they desired, but were 
compelled to undergo grievous sovereignty and command, and to 
endure cruel and extreme labour, they either slew themselves, or, 
choosing to famish, gave up their fair spirits, being persuaded by no 
reason or violence to take food. So these misel'able Yucatans came 
to their end. 
It was once more as it ,vas in the days of the 
Apostles. The N e,v "\V orld ,vas first offered to the 
holders of the old traditions. They were the husband.. 
men first chosen for the ne,v vineyard, and blood and 
desn!ation were the only fruits which they reared upon 
it. In their hands it ,vas becoming a kingdom, nut of 
God, but of the devil, and a sentence of blight WCl1t 
out against them and against their works. How fatally 
it has worked, let modern Spain and Spanish America 
bear witness. We need not follow further the hiatory 
of their dealings with the Indians. For their colonies, 
a fatality appears to have follo,ved all attempts at 
Catholic colonization. Like shoots from an old decay- 
ing tree which no skill and no care can rear, they were 
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planted, and for a while they Inight SPCln to grow; but 
their life ,vas neyer more than [t lingering death, a 
failure, ,yhich to a thinking person would outweigh in 
the argUITlents against Catholici:::'ln ,,,hole libraries of 
faultless crdena8, and a COJiSeUSliS pairll1n unbroken 
through fifteen centuries for the supremacy of St Peter. 
There is no occasion to look for superstitious causes 
to explain the phenonlenon. The Catholic faith had 
ceased to be the faith of the large nUl
S of earnest 
thinking capable persons; and to those who can best 
do the work, all work in this \yorld sooner or later is 
comn1Ìtted, .L\..merica was the natural hOllle for Pro- 
tC'5tants; persecuted at honle, they sought a place 
,vhere they n1Ïght ,vol'ship God in their own ,vay, 
witJlout danger of stake or gibbet, and the French 
Jluguenots, as after,vards the English !)uritalls, early 
found their ,yay there, The fate of a party of Coligny's 
people, ,vho had gone out as settlers, shall be tho last 
of these stories, illustrating, as it does in the highest 
dcgree, the ,vrath and fury with which the passions on 
both sides ,yere boiling, .\ ccrtain John Itibault, ,vith 
about 4-00 companions, had enligratcd to }-'lorida, They 
\',ere quiet inoffensive people, and lived in peace there 
Reyeral years, cultiyating the soil, building villages, 
and on the best l)ossible tcnus with the natives. Spain 
was at the time at peace with ]
ranc(l; we are, there- 
fore. to suppose that it was in pur
nance of the great 
crusade, in which they might feel secure of the secret, 
if not the confes
etl, 
YJnpathy of the Guises, that. a. 
po'w-u-ful Spanish fleet bore down upon tbi
 settlf'lnent. 
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The French made no resistance, and they were seized 
and flayed alive, and their bodies hung out upon the 
trees, with an inscription suspended over thenl, ' Not 
as Frenchmen, but as heretics,' .A.t Paris all was 
sweetness and silence. The sett]ement was tranquilly 
surrendered to the same men who had made it the 
scene of their atrocity; and t,vo years later, 500 of the 
very Spaniards ".ho had been Inost active in the murder 
,vere living there in peaceable possession, in t,vo forts 
whicJl their relation ,vith the natives had obliged thenl 
to build. It ,vas well that there 'were other French- 
men living, of ,,
hose consciences the Court had not the 
keeping, and ,vho were able on ml1crgencies to do ,vhat 
"Tas right ,yithout consulting it. .....\.. certain privateer, 
nanled Donlinique do Gourges, secretly arnled uncl 
equipped a vessel at Rochelle, and stealing across the 
Atlantic and in t".o days collecting a strong party of 
Indians, he came down suddenly upon the forts, and, 
taking them by stonn, sle,v or afterwards hanged every 
nla]} he found there, leaving their bodies on the trees 
on which they had hanged the Huguenots, with their 
own inscription reversed against them, - ' Not a8 
Spaniards, but as murderers.' For which exploit, well 
deserving of all honest men's praise, Dominique de 
Gourges had to fly his country for his life; and, coming 
to England, ,vas received with hOllourable welcome by 
Elizabeth, 
It was at such a time, and to take their part amidst 
such scenes as these, that the English navigators ap- 
peared along the shores of South America, as the armed 
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soldiers of the Reformation, and as the avengers of 
htunanity. ...1s their cntorprise ,vas grand and lofty, so 
for the TIIOst part was the luanneI' in ,vhich they bore 
themselves "rorthy of it, They 'v ore no nation of saints, 
in the modern selltilnental sonse of that 'YOI'd; they were 
prompt, stern men-more ready eyer to strike an enemy 
than to parley ,vith hilll; and, priyate adventurers as 
they all ,vere, it \nlS natural enough that private 
rapacity and private badness should be found among 
them as among other mortals. Every Englishman 'who 
had the means was at liberty to fit out a ship or ships, 
and if he could produce tolerable vouchers for hinIself, 
received at once a comn1ission frOl11 the Court, The 
battles of England were fought by hor children, at their 
own risk and cost, and they 'were at liberty to repay 
thenlselvcs the expen
e of their expeditions by plunder- 
ing at the cost of the national eneIllY, Thus, of course, 
in a nlixed world, there ,yore found Inixed 111arauding 
crnws of scoundrC'ls, "Tho played the ganle ,vhich a 
century later ,vas IJlayed \vith such effect by the 
pirates of the Tortuga
. S ogro huntors too, there 
,vore, and a bad black 
tlYe trade-in ,vhieh Elizabeth 
hersclf
 being hard driyen for Inoney, did not di::;dain to 
invest her capital-but on the ,vholc, and in the ,val' 
,vith the Spaniards, as in the war with the elmllellts, 
the conduct and character of the English sailors, con- 
:sideriug "'hat they "Tere and tho work which they,vere 
sent to do, present us all through that age ,vith such a 
picturo of gallantry, di::;interestodness, ánd high heroic 
energy, as has never been ovonnatchcd; the Illore 1'e- 
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markable, as it was the fruit of no drill or discipline, no 
tradition, no system, no organized training, Lut ,vas 
the free nativc growth of a noble virgin :::Ioil. 
Before starting on an expcdition, it was usual für 
the crew and tbe officers to lneet and arr:1nge among 
themselves a series of article's of conduct, to ,vhjeh they 
bound thmnselves by a fornlal agremnent, the entire 
body itself undertaking to see to their observance. It 
is quite possible that strong religious profession, and 
even sincere profession, nlight be accompanied, as it 
,vas in the Spaniards, ,,-ith everything 1110st detestable. 
It is not sufficient of itself to prove that their actions 
would correspond with it, but it is one alllong a number 
of evidences; and coming as 1110st of these 1110n COlne 
before us, with hands clear of any blood but of fair and 
open enemies, their articles Inay pass at least as indica- 
tion
 of ,vhat they were. 
IIere we have a fe,v instances:- 
Richard IIawkins's ship's company ,vas, as he him- 
self informs us, an unusually loo
c one. Nevertheless, 
,ve find them 'gathered together every lllorning and 
evening to serve God; , and a fire on board, ,vhich only 
llawkins's presence of mind prevented fi'OJl1 destroying 
ship and cre"r together, 'was made use of by the nlen as 
an occasion to banish sweariug out of the ship, 


"\Vith a geupral conscnt of all our company, it was ordaincd that 
thcre should bc a palmer or fcrula which should be in the keeping of 
him who was taken with an oath; and that he who had the palmer 
should give to everyone that he took swearing, a palmada 'With it 
and the ferula; and whosoever at the time of evening or morning- 
prayer was found to bave the palmer, should have three blows 
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given him by the captain or t.he mastcJ;; and that he shouJd still be 
hound to free himself by taking another, or else to run ill da.nger of 
continuing the pcnalty, whieh bcing cxecutcd a fcw days, reformed 
the vice, so that in three daJs togethcr was not one oath heard to be 
sworn. 


The regulations for Luke Fox's voyage cOlnnlenced 
thus: - 


For as much as the good succcss and prosperity of every action 
doth consist in the due service and glorifying of God, knowing that 
not only our being and prcscr'.ration, but the prosperity of all our 
actions and enterprises, òo immcdiately depeud on Ilis Almighty 
goodness and mercy ; it is provided- 
First, that all the companJ, as well officers as others, shall duly 
repair cvery day twice at the call of the bell to hear public praycrs 
to be read, such as are anthorized by the Church, and that in a godly 
and dcvout manner, as good Christians ought, 
Secondly, that no man shall swear by the name of God, or use 
any profane oath, or hlasphemc His llOly name, 
To SYlllptoms such as t.heso, 'vo cannot but assign a 
very different value when they are the spoutaneous 
growth of COlnrnon n1inds, unsti1nulated by sense of 
-propriety or rules of the service, or other oflìcial influ- 
ence lay or ecclesiastic, from ,vhat attaches to the SODIC- 
,vhat silnilar cermnollials in ,vhich, Rlllong pel'AOnS 
whose position is conspicuous, i1nportallt enterpriscs are 
no,v and 1hen inaugurated, 
"r c haye said a
 Illuch as "
e intend to say of the 
trcatnlcnt by the Spaaiards of the Indian ',"OIllen. Sir 
'Valter Raleigh is cOlll1nOllly represented by historians 
as ratll(
r defective, if he was rmnarkable at ull, on the 
Inoral side of his character. Y ct Raleigh can declare 
proudly, that all the time he was on the Orolloko, 
, neither hy force nor other means had anr of his men 
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intercourse with any ,vonutn there;' and the narrator 
of the inciùcnts of Raleigh's last yoya.ge acquaints his 
correspondent 'with son1e particulars touching the 
government of the fleet. ,yhich, although other men in 
their "ùyages doubtless in some measure observed, yet 
in all the great volumes ,vhich have been "Titten 
touching voyages, there is no preccdent of so godly 
severe and nuutial gOYCl'nlnent, which not only in itself 
is laudable and 'worthy of in1Ìtation, but is also fit to be 
written and engraven on evC'ry ulan's soul tbat covcteth 
to do honour to his country,' 
Once more, the 1110clern theory of Drake is, as \ve 
said aboye, that he was a gentlenlan-like pirate on a 
large scale, who is indebted for the place \vhich he fills 
in history to the indi:stinct ideas of right and wrong 
prevailing in the unenlightened age in which he lived, 
and who therefore deInands all the toleration of our 
own enlarged hUlnallity to allo\v hinl to rCllwin tLero, 
Let us see how the follo,ving incident can be Jnade to 
coinc.ide \vith this hypothesis :- 
A few days after clearing the Channel on his first 
great voyage, he fell in with a small Spanish ship, 
\vhich he took for a prize, lIe cOlnrnitted the care of 
it to a certain 
rr Doughtie, a person luuch trusted by, 
and personally very dear to hiIn, and this second vessel 
,vas to follow hinl as a tender. 
In dangerous oxpeditions into unknown seas, a 
second smaller ship ,vas often indispensable to success; 
but Jnany finely intended enterprises were I'uined by 
the cowardice of the officers to whom such ships were 
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entrusted; \vho shrank as danger thickened, and again 
and again took advantage of darkness or heavy weather 
to nlake sail for England and forsake their cOlumander. 
IIa,vkins t,vice suffered in this ,vay; so did Sir IIunl- 
frey Gilbert; and, although Drake's own kind feeling for 
his old friend has prevented hilll from leaving an exact 
account of his offence, ,ve gather froln the scattered hints 
,,
hich are let fall, that he, too, ,,'as meditating a similar 
piece of treason, IToweyer, it Jllay or Inay not have 
been thus. But 'v hen at Port St Julien, , our General,' 
says one of the cre,v,- 


Began to inquire diligently of the actions of l\Ir Thomas Doughtie, 
and found them not to be such as he looked for, but tending rather 
to contention or mutiny, or some other disorder, whereby, without 
redresse, the success of the voyage might greatly Lave becn hazarded. 
"\Yhereupon the company was called together and made aequaiutcd 
with the particulars of the cause, which were found, partly by 1\1r 
Doughtie's own c'1llfession, and partly by the evidence of the fact, to 
ùe true, which, when our Gcneral saw, although his private affection 
to 1\fr Doughtie (as he thcn, in thc prcsence of us all, sacredly pro- 
tested) was great, Jet the care which he had of the state of the 
voyage, of the expectation of Hel' 
laje:sty, and of the honour of his 
country, did more touch him, as indeed it ought, than the private 
respect of one 111
m; so that the cause being thoroughly heard, and 
all things done in good order as near as might be to the course of our 
law in England, it was concluded that 
Ir Doug!ltie should receive 
punishment according to the quality of the ofl'cnce. And he, seeing 
110 remedy but patience for himself, desired before his death to 
receive the communion, whieh he did at the hands of 
Ir :Fldeher, our 
ministcr, and our Gencral himself aecompanicd him in that holy 
action, which, being done, and the place of execution made ready, he, 
having embraced our General, and taken leave of all the company, 
with praycrs for the Queen's :Majesty and our realm, in quiet sort 
laid his head to the block, where he endt.d his life. This being done, 
our Gtneräl made divers speeches to the whole company, per5uading 
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us to unity, obedience, love, and regard of our \'oJage, and for the 
better confirmation thereof, willed every man the next Sunday 
following to prepare himself to receive the communion, as Christian 
brethren and friends ought to do, which was done in very reverent 
sort, and so with gòod contentment every man went about his 
busines5. 


The simple rnajesty of this anecdote can gain nothing 
from any comment \vhich \ve Jnight offer upon it. The 
cre,," of a common English ship organizing, of their 
o""n free 1llotion, on that ,vild shore, a judgnlent hall 
more grand and awful than any lllost elaborate law 
court, is not to be reconciled \vith the pirate theory. 
Drake, it is true, appropriated and brought home a 
million and a half of Spanish treasure, ,vhile England 
and Spain were at peace, lIe took that treasure because 
for many years the officers of the Inquisition had made 
free at their pleasure ,vit.h the lives and goods of Eng- 
lish merchants and seamen, The king of Spain, \vhen 
appealed to, had replied that he had no power over the 
Holy House; and it was nece::;sary to make the king of 
Spain, or the Inquisition, or whoever were the parties 
responsible, feel that they could not play their pious 
pranks with in1punity. ,VhCll Drake seized the bullion 
at l)anaIna, he sent word to the Viceroy that he should 
no,v learn to respect the propert.ies of English subjects; 
and he added, t.hat if four English sailors, who were 
pri:.;oncrs in 
Iexico, ,vere lllolested, he ,,"ould execute 
2,000 Spaniards anù send the ,riccroy their heads. 
Spain anù England \vere a t peace, but Popery and 
ProtestantisIu ,vere at war-deep, deadly, and irrecon- 
cilea bIe, 
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"rherever \ve find theIn, they are still the same. In 
t,he courts of J apall or of China; fighting Spaniards in 
the Pacific, or prisoners 
nnong the A1gel'ines; found- 
ing colonies which by-and-by were to gro,v into enor- 
mous Transatlantic republics, or exploring in crazy pin- 
naces the fierce latitudes of the Polar seas,-they are 
the same indomitable God-fearing 1l1en ,vhobe life was 
one great liturgy. 'The ice was strong, but God ,vas 
stronger,' says one of Frobi
her's nlen, after grinding a 
nigÌlt and a day anlong the icebergs, not "
aiting for 
God to COIne down and split the ice for theln, but toil- 
ing through the long hours, himself and the rest fend- 
iug off the vessel with poles and planks, ,vith death 
glaring at thenl out of the rocks, Icebergs ,yere strong, 

paniards ,yere strong, and storIns, and corsairs, and 
rocks and reefs, which no chart had then noted-they 
,yore all strong; but God ,vas stronger, and that was all 
,vhich they cared to lU10"{. 
Out of the vast nUlnber of illustrations it is difficult 
to lnake ,vise selections, but the attention floats loosely 
over generalities, aud only individual instances can 
seize it and hold it fast. ,'T e shall attenlpt to bring 
our readers face to face with some of these men; not, 
of course, to write t.heir biographies, but to 
ketch the 
details of a few scenes, in the hope that they may tempt 
those under \yhose eyes they rllttY fall to look for tb<.)m- 
selves to complete the perfect figure. 
Some two miles above the port of Dartnlouth, once 
runong the most important harbours in England, on a 
projectillg allgle of land which runs out into the ri'\er 
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at the head of one of it
 nlost heautiful reaches, there 
has stood for some centuries the 
Ianor IIouse of Green- 
away, The ,vater runs deep all the way to it fron1 the 
sea, aud the largest vessels may ride with safety,vithin 
a stone's throw of the ,vindows, In the latter half of 
the sixteenth century there Illust have lnet, in the hall 
of this nlansion, a party as remarkable as could have 
been found anywhere in Enóland. Humfrey and Adrian 
Gilbert, \vith . their half-brother, "r alter Raleigh, here, 
'when little boys, played at sallors in the reaches of 
I..ong Stream; in the sumBler evenings doubtless rO\"illg 
down 'with the tide to the port, and wondering at the 
quaint figure-heads and carved pro\vs of the ships which 
thronged it; or clinlbing ou board, and li::;tening, with 
hearts beating, to the mariners' tales of the ne,v earth 
beyond the sunset, And here in later life, maturell 
nloell, whose boyish dreams had become heroic action, 
they used again to Illeet in the intervals of quiet, and 
the rock is sno\vn underneath the house ,vhere Raleigh 
smoked the first tobacco. Another remarkable man, of 
,vhom ,ve shall presently speak more closely, could not 
fail to have made a fourth at these nleetings, A sailor 
boy of Sandwich, the adjoining parish, John Davis) 
showed early a genius ,vhich could not have escaped 
the eye of such neighbours, and in the atmosphere of 
Greenaway he learned to be as noble as the Gilberts, 
and as tender and delicate as Raleigh. Of this party, 
for the present we confine ourselves to the host and 
owner, Humfrey Gilbert, knighted afterwards by Eliza
 
beth. Led by the s
enes of his childhood to the sea and 


. 
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to sea adventures, and aftcrward
, as hi:s mind unfolded, 
to study his profession scientifically, \ve find him as soon 
as he ,vas old enough to think for himself, or make 
others listen to him, ' amending the great errors of naval 
sea cards, \vhose common fault is to make the degree of 
longitude in every latitude of one common bigness;' 
inventing instruments for taking observations, studying 
the forIll of the earth, and convincing hiInself that there 
was a north-west passage, and studying _ the necessities 
of his country, and discovering the ren1edies for theJil 
in colonization and extended nlal'ket
 for home manu- 
factures. Gilbert was exan1Ïncel before the Queen's 

Iajesty and the Privy Council, and the record of his 
examination he has hÏInself left to us in a paper \vhich 
he afterwards drew' up, and strange enough reading it 
is. The most admirable conclusions stand side by side 
with the \vildest conjectures, 
Homer and Aristotle arp pressed into service to prove 
that the ocean runs rounel the three old continents, and 
that Alnerica therefore is necessarily an island, The 
Gulf Stream, w'hich he had carefully observed, ekeel out 
by a theory of the pn'1Jlllm 1Jlobill', is Inade to Ùl'1110n- 
strate a channel to the north, curresponding to :
\Iagel- 
lan's Straits in the south, Gilbert believing, in con1nlon 
with almost everyone of his day, that these 
t1'ait:i ".ere 
t.he only opening into the l)acifìc, ana 1 he land to the 
south ,vas unbroken to the role. lIe prophesies a 
market in t.he East for our I1Hlllufactured linen and 
calicoes :- 


The Easterns grcatl.v prizing the same, as apl'carcth in IIcstf'r, 
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where the pomp is exprcsscd of thc great King of India, Ahasuerus, 
who matched the coloured clothcs whercwith his houses and t.ents 
were apparclled, with gold and silver, as part of his greatest 
treasure. 


These and other such argunlents were the be.3t 
analysis ,vhich Sir IIulufrcy had to offer of the spirit 
which he felt to be working in him. "T e lllay think 
what ,ve l)lease of theIll; but we can haye but one 
thought of the great grand words ,vith ,vhich the 
melnorial concludes, and they alone ,vouId explain the 
10\"0 which Elizabeth bore hin] :- 


N cvcr, thcrcfol'e, mislike with mc for taking in hand any laudable 
and honcst cnterprise, for if through pleasure or idleness we purchase 
shame, the pleasure vallisheth, but the shame abideth for ever. 
Giyc me leave, therefore, without offel1ce, alwaJs to live and die 
_n this mind: that he is not worthy to liyc at all that, for fear or 
danger of dcath, ShUllllcth his country's service and his own honour, 
seeing that death is inevitable and the fame of virtue immortal, 
wherefore in this behalf tllldarc vel timere sperno. 
Two voyages "Thich he undertook at his own cost, 
which shattered his fortune, and failed, as they naturally 
might, since inefficient help or mutiny of subordinates, 
or other disorders, a :'e inevitable conditions under ,vhich 
more or less great men nlust be content to see their great 
thoughts mutilated by the feebleness of their instru- 
Juents, did not dishearten him, ancl in June J 583 a last 
fleet of five ships sailed from the port of Dartmouth, 
,vith cOIllmission fr01n the Queen to cliscoyer and take 
possession froln latitude 45 0 to 500 N orth-a voyage not 
a little noteworthy, there being planted in the course 
of it the first English colony ,vest of the .L\tlulltic. 
Elizaùeth had a foreboding that she would ncycr see 
VOL, 1, 31 
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him again. She sent him a jewel as a last tok
n of her 
fayonr, and she desired Raleigh to have his picture 
taken before he ,vent, 
The history of the voyage "
as written by a )11' 
E<hvarcl IIaye
, of DartInouth, onp of the principal 
actors in it, and as a composition it is nlore renlfil'kable 
for fine 'writing than any very cOlumendable thought in 
the author. But Sir Hurnfrey's nature shine
 through 
the infirInity of his chronicler; and in the end, indeed, 
1\[1' IIayes hilusolf is subdued into a better luilld, lIe 
had lost luoney by the voyage, and we will hope his 
higher nature ,vas only under a tC1nporary eclipse. The 
fleet consisted (it is "
ell to obserye the ships and the 
si7e of thenI) of the 'Delight,' 120 tOllS; the barque 
'Raleigh,' 200 tons (this ship deserted off the Land's 
End); the' Golden Ilinde' and the' S\valIow-,' 40 tons 
each; and the' Squirrel,' ,vhich ".as called the frigate, 
10 ton'3. For the uninitiated in such matters, ,ve may 
'\dd, that if in a vessel the size of the last, a member of 
the Yacht Club would consider that he had earned a 
club-room iUl11l0rtality if he had ventured a run in tho 
depth of sunlnler from Co".o::) to the Ohannel Islanc1R. 


1Ve wcre in all (says 
h' lIaycs) 260 men, among w}1Om wc had 

f every faculty good choice. Hcsidcg, for solace of our own proplc, 
and allurement of thc savages, we were provided of music in good 
variety, not omitting the }east toys, as morris dancers, hobby horses, 
and ::\Iay-like conceits to delight the savage people, 


The expedition reached Newfoundland wit.hout acci. 
dent. St John's \vas taken poss
ssion of, and a colony 
left there; and 
ir llumfi'ey then set ou t exploring ulong 
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the American coast to the south, he hinlsclf doing all 
the work in his little Io-ton cutter, the service being 
too dangerous for the larger vessels to venture on. One 
of these had rmnained at 
t John's, He ,,
as now 
accompanied only by the 'Delight' and the 'Golden 
Hinde,' and these t,vo keeping as near the shore as they 
dared, he spent ,vhat l'elllailled of the sumnler examin- 
ing every creek and bay, nlarking the soundings, taking 
the bearings of the possible harbours, and risking his 
life, as every hour he ,vas obliged to risk it in such a 
service, in thus leading, as it "'''ere, the forlorn hope in 
the conquest of the New 'V orld. How dangerous it 
was we shall presently see, It 'vus to,vards the end of 
August. 
The evening was fair aud pleasant, yet not without token of 
storm to ensue, and most part of this 'Vednesda.v night, like the 
swan that singeth before her death, thry in the' Delight' continued 
in sounding of drums and trumpets and flfes, also winding the 
cornets and hautboys, and ill the end of thcir jollity left with the 
battell and ringing of doleful knells, 
T,vo days after came the stornl; the 'Delight' 
struck upon a bank, and ,vent do,vn in sight of the 
other vessels, ,vhich "Tere unable to render her any 
help. Sir IIumfrey's papers, fil110ng other things, were 
all lost in her; at the tin1e considered by hirn an irre- 
parable misfortune. But it ,yas little matter, he '
as 
never to need thern, The' Golden IIinde' and t110 
, Squirrel' ,vere now left alone of the five ships, The 
provisions were running short, and the sumnler season 
was closing, Both cre,vs ,vere on short allowance; and 
with much difficulty Sir Humfrey was prevailed upon 
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to be satisfied for thp pre
ent with what he had done, 
and to layoff for England. 
So upon Saturday, in the afternoon, the 3 I st of August, we 
changed our course, and returned hack for England, at which very 
instant, even in winding about, therc passed along between us and 
the land, which wc now forsook, a very lion, to our seeming, in 
shape, hair, and colour; not swimming after the manner of a beast 
by moving of his feet, but ratller sliding upon the watcr with his 
whole body, except his lcgs, in sight, llcithtr yet di,'ing under and 
again rising as the manner is of whalcs, porpoises, and other fish, 
but confidently showing himself without hiding, notwithstanding 
that we presented ourselves ill open yiew and gesture to amaze 
him. Thus he passed along, tUrI1Îllg his hrad to and fro, Jawning 
and gaping wide, wit.h ougly demonstration of long teet h and glaring 
eJ'es; and to bidde us farewell, coming right against the' Bindr,' he 
sent forth a llOrrible voice, roaring and bellowing as doth a lion, 
whieh spectacle we all beheld so far as we were able to discern the 
samc, as men prone to wonder at e\'cr) strange thing. \Yhat 
opinion others had thereof, and chiefl,)' the General himself. I forbear 
to deliver. But he took it for JJOlUlllZ Omell, rejoicing that he was to 
war against such an enemy, if it were the devil. 

'T e have no doubt that he did think it ,vas the 
devil; men in those days believing l'cally that e,'il ,vas 
more than a principle or a necessary accident, and that 
in all their lahour for God and for right, they Dlust 
Inake their account to have to fight ,vith the deyil in 
his proper person. But if 1re are to call it superstition, 
and if this ,vere no devil in the fonn of a roaring lion, 
but a n1ero great seal or sea-lion, it is a. Innre innocent 
superstition to itnper:;onate so real a power, and it 
requires a bolder heart to rise up against it and defY it 
in it.s living terror, than to sublinwte it away into a 
philosophical principle, and to forget to battle ,vith it 
in speculating on its origin and nature. But to follow 
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the brave Sir Humfrey, whose ,vork of fighting with 
the devil was no\y oyer, and who 
Yas passing to his 
re\vard, The 2nd of Scptcrnber the General came on 
board the 'Golden lIinde' 'to luake nlerry with us.' 
He greatly deplored the loss of his books and papers, 
but he was full of confidence fronl "phat he had seen, 
and talked with eagerness and 'warnlth of the ne,v ex- 
pedition for the follo,,
ing spring. _\pocryphal gold- 
mines still occupying the Ininds of }Ir IIayes and 
others, they were persuaded that Sir I-Iulnfrey ,vas 
keeping to himself sonle such discovery ,vhich he had 
secretly made, and they tried hard to extract it from 
him, They could nlake nothing, however, of his odd, 
ironical answers, and their sorrow at the catastrophe 
,vhich follo,ved is sadly blended ,vith disappointment 
that such a secret should have perished. Sir Humfrey 
doubtless saw America with other eyes than theirs, and 
gold-mines richer than California in its huge rivers and 
savannahs. 
Leaving the issue of this good hope (about the goIJ), (continues 
1Ir Hayes), to God, who only knoweth the truth thereof, I will 
hasten to the end of this tragedy, which must be knit up in the 
person of our General, and as it was God's ordinance upon him, 
even so the vehement persuasion of his friends could nothing avail 
to divert him from his wilful resolution of going in his frigate; and 
when he was entreated by the captain, master, and others, his well- 
wishers in the' Hinde,' not to venture, this was his answer-' I win 
not forsake my little company going homewards, with whom I have 
passed so many storms and perils,' 
Two-thirds of the way home they met foul weather 
and terrible seas, 'breaking short and pyramid-'wise.' 
Men who had all their lives 'occupied the sea' had 
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never seen it nlorc outrageous. ' ",.. e had also upon 
our nlainyard an apparition of a little tier by night, 
\\Thich seamen do call Castor and Pollux.' 


Monday the ninth of September, in the afternoon, the frigate was 
near cast a\vay opprcssed by waves, but at that time recO\'ercd, and 
giving forth signs of joy, the General, sitting abaft with a book ill his 
hand, cried unto us in the 'Ilillde' so often as we did approach 
within hearing, "Y e are as Ileal' to heaven by sea as by land,' reiter- 
ating the same speech, well beseeming a soldier resolute in Jesus 
Christ, and 1 ean test.ify that he was, Thc same 
londay night, 
about twch'e of the clock, or not long after, the frigate beiI1g ahead 
of us in the' Goldf'n lIinde, suddenly her lights wcre out, whereof 
as it were in a moment we lost the sight j and wit hal our watch cried, 
, The General was cast away,' which was too true. 
Thus faithfully (concludes :Mr IIayes, in somc degree rising 
above himself) I ha,'e related this story, wherein some spark of the 
knight's virtues, though he be extinguished, may happily appear; he 
remaining resolute to a purpose honest and godly as was this, to dis- 
cover, posse!;s, and reduce unto the serviec of God and Christian 
piety, those remote and heathen count rie
 of America. Such is the 
infim! e bounty of God, who from every c\'il dcriv('th good, that fruit 
may grow ill time of our tra,'ellillg ill these :Korth-'Yestern lm
ds 
(as has it not grown ?), aud the crosses, tUl'nlOils, and afUictious, both 
in the pr('para1 ion and execution of the yoyage, diJ correct the 
intemperate humours which before we noted to be in this gentle- 
man, and made Ullsavoury and less delightful Lis other mallifo
d 
virtues, 
Thus as he was refined and maùe nearer unto 1 he image of God, 
so it pleascd the Divine will to resume him unto Himself, whither 
both Lis and evcry other high and Hoble mind have alwa)s aspired. 


Such \vas Sir IIlllufrey Gilbert; still in the prime 
of his years when the .A.tlantic swallowed hilll. Liko 
the glemn of a landscape lit suddenly for a JHOJnent by 
the lightning, these fe\v scelle
 flash down to u::; acrObS 
the cellturie
: but what a life must that have been of 
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which this was the conclusion ! We haye gliInpses of 
hinl a few years earlier, ,vhen he ,yon his spurs in 
Ireland-,yon them by deeds which to us seem terrible 
in their ruthlessness, but ,vhich ,yon the applause of 
Sir IIenry Sidney as too high for praise or even reward. 
Chequcred like all of us ,vith lines of light and dark- 
ness, he ,vas, nevertheless, one of a race ,vhich has 
ceased to be. 'V e look round for them, and ,ye can 
hardly believe that the sanle blood is flo,ving in our 
veIns. 13rave we may still be, and strong perhaps as 
they, but the high moral grace ,vhich made bravery 
and strength 80 beautiful is departed frolll us for ever. 
Our space is sadly lin1Ïted for historical portrait 
painting; but w
e nlust find 1'00111 for another of that 
Greenaway part.y ,vhose nature was as fine as that of 
Gilbcrt
 and who intellectually "Tas more largely giftecl. 
The latter ,vas drowned in 15 8 3. In 15
5 John Davis 
left Darhllouth on his first voyage into the Polar 
eas; 
and twice subsequently he ,vent again, venturing in 
small ill-equipped vessels of thirty or forty tons into 
the most dangerous seas. These voyages ,vere as 
remarkable for their success as for the daring ,,
ith 
w"hich they "Tere acconIplished, and Dayis's epitaph is 
\Vrittell on the Inap of the ,vorld, ,vhere his name still 
remains to commenlorate his discoveries. Brave as he 
was, he is distingui
hed by a peculiar and exquisite 
sweetness of nature, ,dlÍcJJ, frorn many little facts of 
his life, seems to have affected everyone ,vith whom he 
came In contact in a remarkable degree. 'Ve find 
men, for the love of Master Davis, leaving their fire 
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sides to sail with him, without other hope or motion; 
,ve find silver bullets cast to shoot hinl in a mutiny; 
the hard rude natures of the mutineers being a,ved by 
sOll1cthing in his carriage which ,vas not like that of a 
C01l1nlOn Dlan. He has written the account of one of 
his northern voyages hinlself; one of those, by-tho-by, 
'which the IIakluyt Society have mutilated; and there 
is an imaginative beauty in it, and a rich delicacy of 
expression, ,vhich is called out in hinl by the first 
sight of strange lands and things auf! people. 
To sho,v "That he was, ,ye should have preferred, if 
possible, to have taken the story of his expedition into 
the South Seas, in 'which, under circumstances of 
singular difficulty, he ,vas deserted by Candish, under 
whom he had sailed; and after inconceivable trials 
froIn faInine, mutiny, and stann, ultinulÍely saved him- 
self and his ship, and such of the crew as had chosen 
to submit to his orders. But it is a long history, and 
'will not admit of being curtailed. As an instance of 
the stuff of which it was composed, he ran back in the 
black night in a gale of ,vind through the Straits of 
::\Iagellan, by a ehart zelt-ielt Ite had made 'leitll tlu' eye in 
passÙlg up, IIis anchors ,vere lost or broken; the 
cables were parted, lIe could not bring up the 
hip; 
there ,vas nothing for it but to run, and he carried her 
safe through along a channel often not three miles 
broad, 
ixty n1Ïles froIH end to end, and twisting like 
the reache
 of a river, 
For the present., ho,vevcr, we are forced to content 
ourselves with a few sketches out of the north-west 
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voyages. Here is one, for instance, which shows how 
an Englishman could deal \vith the Indians. Davis 
had landed at Gilbert's Sound, and gone up the coun- 
try exploring. On his return he found his crew loud 
in complaints of the thievish propensities of the natives, 
and urgent to have an example Inade of some of them. 
On the next occasion he fired a gun at theJn with blank 
cartridge; but their nature ,vas still tuo strong for 
then1. 
Sceing iron (hc saJs), they could in no case forbear stealing j 
which, whcn I perceived, it did but minister to me occasion of 
laughter to see their simplicity, and I willed that they should not bc 
hardly used, but that our company should be more diligent to keep 
their t.hings, supposing' it to be very hard in so short a time to make 
them know their evils, 


In his own ,yay, however, he took an opportunity 
of administering a lesson to them of a more wholesome 
kind than could be given with gunpo\vder and bullets. 
Like the rest of his countrymen, he believed the savage 
Indians in their idolatries to be ,vorshippers of the 
devil. 'They are witches,' he says; 'they have inuLges 
in great store, and use many kinds of enchantments,' 
And these enchantments they tried on one occasion to 
put in force against himself aud his crew. 
Being on shore on the 4th day of July, one of them made a long 
oration, and then kindled a fire, into which with many strange 
words and gestures he put divers things, which we supposed to be a 
sacrifice. .Myself and certain of my company standing by, they 
desired us to go into the smoke. I desired them to go into the 
smoke, which they would by 110 means do. I then took one of them 
and thrust him into the smoke, and willed one of my company to 
tread out the fire, and spurn it mto the sea, which was done to show 
them that we did contemn their sorceries. 
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It is a very English story-exactly ,,
hat a 1110dern 
Englishluan \vould do; only, perhaps, not believing 
that there was any real devil in the ca
e, which makes 
a difference. IIo\\rever, real or not real, after seeing 
hÍIu patiently put up \vith such an injury, we \vill hope 
the poor Greenlander had less respect for the devil than 
formerly. 
Leaving Gilbert's Sound, Dayis went on to the 
north-,vest, and in lat, 63 0 fell in \vith a barrier of ice, 
\vhich he coasted for thirteen days \vithout finding an 
opening. The very sight oÎ an iceberg was ne'v to all 
his crew; and the ropes and Shl'ouds, though it was 
midsUlulner, becollling cOlupassed ,,
ith ice,- 


The people began to fall sick and faint-hcartcd-whercupon, Yl'ry 
orderly, with gooù discretion, they entreated me to regard. the safety 
of mine own life, as well as the preservation of theirs; and that I 
should not, through o\
erbould.ncss, lea'"e their widows and. fatherless 
children to give me bitter curses. 
'Vhercupon, seeking counsel of God, it pleased His Di\'ine 
l\[ajesty to move my heart tü prosecutc that which I hope shall be to 
llis glory, and to the contclltatioll of cvcry Christian mind. 


He had hvo Yes
eIs-one of SOlne burthen, the other 
a pinnace of thirty tons. The result of the counsel 
which he had sought \vas, that he made over his own 
large Yes
el to such as \vi
hcd to return, and hÏ111self, 
'thinking it better to die \vith honour than to return 
with infamy,' went un, with such volunteers as 
,vouid follo\v hiJn, in a poor leaky cutter, up the 
sea now in COnlnleIllOratioll of that a(h.cllture called 
Davi:s's Straits, He at;cendcd 4 0 North of the furthest 
known !)oÏllt, among t::itOl'ffiS and iceberg..;, when the 
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long days and t,vilight nights alone sayed him from 
being destroyed, and, coasting back along the Amcrican 
shorc, he disco\'ered IIudson's Straits, supposed then 
to be the long - de
ired cntrance into the Pacific. 
This exploit dre\y the attention of "raIsing-haIrr, aud by 
him Davis ,vas presented to Burleigh, ',,,ho was also 
pleased to sho\v hinl great encouragement.' If either 
these statesluen or Elizabeth had been t,venty YEf1rs 
younger, his ntlIne ,,"ould haye filled a larger space in 
history than a slnall corner of the map of the ,vorid; 
but if he ,vas eIllployed at an in the lm,t year8 of the 
century, no vates 8acer has been found to celebrate his 
,york, anù no clue is left to guide us. lIe disappears; 
a cloud falls over hÏ1n. He is kno,vn to have cOlllruand- 
ed trading yessels in the Eastern seas, and to have 
returned five times fronl India. But the details are an 
lost, and accident has only parted the clouds for a 
1ll0lucnt to sho,v us the mournful setting with which he, 
too, ,vent do\vn upon the sea. 
In taking out Sir l
dward 
Iichcllthorne to India, 
in 1604-, he fell in ".ith a crew of Japanese, whose shi[1 
had been burnt, drifting at sea, ,vithout provisions, it 
a leaky junk. He supposed them to be pirates, but he 
did not choose to leave thmn to so wretched a death, 
and took them on board; and in a few hours, ,vatching 
their opportunity, they murdered him. 
As the fool dieth, so dieth the ,vi se, and there is no 
difference; it ,vas the chance of the sea, and the ill 
reward of a hunlane action-a melancholy end for such 
a man-like tho end of a ,varl"iol', not dying EpanlÌllon- 
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das-like on the field of victory, but cut off in some poor 
brawl or ambuscade. But so it was ,vith all these Inen. 
They ,yere cut off in the flower of their days, and fc\v 
of them laid their bones in the :sepulchres of their 
fathers. They knew the service ,vhich they had chosen, 
and they did not ask the wages for 'v hich they had not 
laboured. Life ,vith theln \vas no sunllller holiday, but 
a h
ly sacrifice offered up to duty, and what their 1\Ias- 
tel' sent was w.elcome. Beautiful is old age-beautiful 
as the slow-dropping Inellow auhnnn of a rich glorious 
sunlmer. In the old nlan, nature has fulfilled her work; 
she loads hiln with her blessings; she fills hiIn ,vith 
the fruits of a well-spent life; and, surrounded by his 
children and his children's children, she rocks hÎIn 
softly a,vay to a grave, to ,vhich he is followed with 
blessings. God forbid w'e should not call it beautiful. 
It is beautiful, but not the Inost beautiful. There is 
another life, hard, rough, and thorny, trodden with 
bleeding feet and aching bro\v; the life of which the 
cross is the symbol; a battle ,vhich no peace follows, 
this side the grav
; which the grave gapes to finish, 
before the victory is 'won; and-btrange that it should 
be so-this is the highest life of man. Look back along 
the gn
at nallles of history; there is none ,vhose life 
has been other than thi
. They to whom it has been 
given to do the really highe
t work in thib eal'th-,vho- 
ever they are, Jew or Gentile, Pagan or Christian, 
warriors, legislators, philosophers, priests, poets, kings, 
slaves-one and all, their fate has been the saIne-the 
saIne bitter cup has been given to theII1 to drink. And 
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so it 'was ,vith the servants of England in the sixteenth 
century, Their life ,vas a long battle, either ,,,,ith the 
elelnents or with men; and it ,vas enough for them to 
fulfil their work, and to pass away in the hour Yfhen 
God had nothing 11lore to bid them do. They did not 
cOll1plain, und ,vhy should ,ve complain for them? 
Peaceful life ,vas not what they desired, and an honour- 
able death had no terrors for them, Theirs ,vas the old 
Grecian spirit, and the great heart of the Theban poet 
lived again in theln : 


eavú'v Ò' oIul'l' åJ,áy"a, rí lCi TL!; <ÍvwvvJ1ov 
yijpa!; 
v fTICÓTl{) lCae'tíJ1fVO!; Ë1J;Ol J1áïav, 
å 7rá"TWV lCaÀ(;w åp.J1opo
 ; 


'Seeing,' in Gilbert's o,vn brave ,vords, 'that death 
is inevitable, and the fanle ofyirtue is imlnortal; where- 
fore in this behalf ?Juttarc 
'el tiJJlere spcrno,' 
In the conclusion of these light sketches we paRS 
into an elenlent different from that in ,vhich ,ve have 
been lately d,velling, The scenes in ,yhich Gilbert and 
Davis played out their high natures were of the kind 
,vhich ,ve call peaceful, and tbe enen1Ïes ,vith which 
they contended ,vere principally the ice and the wind, 
und the stormy seas and the dangers of unknown and 
savage lands. 'Ve shall close amidst the roar of can- 
non and the ,vrath 
nd rage of battle. Runle, ,vho 
alludes to the engagement 'which 'we are going: :
 
describe, speaks of it in a tone which sho,vs that he 
looked at it as sOlnething portentous and prodigious; 
as a thing to ,yonder at-but scarcely 3S deservi11g the 
admiration which ,ve pay to actions properly ,vithin the 
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scope of humanity-and as if the energy which w'as 
displayed in it was like the unnatural strength of nlad- 
ness. He does not sa
r this, but he appears to feel it; 
and he scarcely ,,
ould have felt it if he had cared lTIore 
deeplJ? to saturate hinlsclf ,yith the tenlper of the age 
of ,vhich he was "Titillg. ..A.t the time, all England 
and all the ,vorld rang ,vi th the story, I t struck a 
deeper terror, though it 'vas but the action of a single 
ship, into the hearts of the Spanish people; it dealt a 
nlore deadly blow upon their fanle and moral strength 
than the destruction of the ....\rmada it::,elf; and in the 
direct results which arose fr01n it, it ,vas scarcely less 
disastrous to thenl. llardly, as it seems to us, if the 
most glorious actions ,vhich are !"et like je,vels in the 
bist,ory of luankind are "reighed one against the other 
in the balance, hardly ,vill those 300 Spartans who in 
tho SUlllmer Inorl1Ï:.lg sat 'coJnbing their long hair for 
death' in the pa

es oÎ Thel'1nopylæ, ha\
e earned a 
0101'0 lofty estÏ1nate for thCll1:,ch'cs than this one crew 
of modern Ellgli
l11nen. 
In August 1591, Lord Tho111aS IIoward, with six 
English line-of-battle ships, six yictualler
, and two or 
three pinnaces, ,va::, lying at anchor under the I
lancl 
of Florez. Light in ballast and short of ,,'ater, with 
half his men disabled by sickness, IIowarù was unable 
to pursue the aggl'eH:sive purpose on ,vhieh he had been 
sent out. Several of tho ships' crews ,vere on shore: 
the ships thenlsclvos 'all pcstcrell and rOlnmaging,' 
wit.h everytbing out of Ordf\f. Tn this condition they 
were surprised by a Spani
h fleet consisting of 53 men- 
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of-war. El
ven out of the twelve English Rhips obeyed 
the signal of the [l(hniral, to cut or weigh their anchors 
and escape as they n1Ïght. The hvelfth, the' Reypnge,' 
,vas unable for the 11l0Inent to follo,v. Of her cre,v ok 
190, ninety wero sick on shore, and, from the position 
of the ship, th(\1'o was 
on1e delay and difficulty in get- 
ting them on board. Tho' Revenge' was conllnanded 
by Sir Richard Grenville, of Bideford, a 111an well- 
known in the Spanish seas, and the terror of t.he Span- 
ish sailors; so fierco he was said to be, that mythic 
stories passed from lip to lip about hiln, and, like Earl 
Talbot or Cmur de Lion, the nurses at the Azores 
frightened children with the sound of his name. 'lIe 
""as of great reyenues, of his o,vn inheritance,' they 
sJ.id, 'but of unquiet mind, ancl greatly affected to 
wars;' and fro In his uncontrollable propensities for 
blood-eating, he had volunteered his services to the 
Queen; 'of so hard a complexion was he, that I (John 
Huighen yon Linschoten, ,vho is our authority here, 
and ,vho 'was ,vith the Spanish fleet after the action) 
have been told by divers credible persons who stood 
aud beheld him, that he ,vould carouse three or four 
glasses of wine, and take the glasses between his teeth 
and crush them in pieces anq. s,vallo,v them clo\vn,' 
Such Grenville ,vas to the Spaniard, To the English 
he ,vas a goodly and gallant gentleman, ,vho had never 
, 
turned his back upon an enmny, and ,vas relnarkable 
in that remarkable time for his constancJr and daring. 
In this surprise at Florez he ,vas in no haste to fly. 
He first sawall his sick on board and stowecl away on 
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tbe ballast; and then, with no lTIOre than ] 00 nlen left 
hinl to fight and work the ship, he deliberately "Teighed, 
uncertain, as it seemed at first, ,vhat he intended to do, 
The Spanish fleet were by this tinle on his ,yeather 
bo,y, and he 'was persuaded (we bere take his cousin 
Raleigh's beautiful narrative, and follow it in Raleigh's 
,yords) 'to cut bis Inainsail and cast about, and trust 
to the sailing of the ship: ,- 
Rut Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from the enemy, allrdging 
that he would rather ehoosc to die than to dishonour himself, his 
country, and hcr 
Iajesty's ship, pcrsuading' his company that he 
would pass through thcir two squadrons in spite of them, and enforce 
those of Seville to gi\-e him way: which he performed upon diverse 
of the foremost, who, as the mariners term it, sprang their luff, and 
fell under the lee of the' Ueyenge.' But the other coursc had bcen 
the better; and might right well have been answcred in so great all 
impossibility of pre\yailillg: notwithstanding, out or the greatness of 
his mind, he eO'fld not be persuadcd, 
The ,vind wus light; the 'San Philip,' 'a huge 
high-carged ship' of ]500 tons, cmnc up to windward 
of hiln, and, taking the wind out of his 
ails, ran 
ubuard hin1, 


After tbe ' Revenge' was entangled with the' San Philip,' four 
othcrs boarded her, two on her larboard and two on her starboard. 
'The fight thus beginning at three o'clock ill the afternoon continued 
,"cry terrible all that cvening. But thc great 'San l)llÌlip,' having 
received the lower tier of the 'Hevenge,' shifted herself with alJ 
diligence from her sides, utterly misliking her first entertainment. 
The Spanish ships were fillcd with soldiers, ill some 
oo, bcsidcs the 
marincrs, in sOllie 500, in others 800, In ours there were nonc at 
all, besides the marincrs, but the servants of the commander and some 
few voluntary gentlcmcn only, After mauJ enterehanged vollies of 
great ordnance and small shot, the Spaniards delibcratcd to entcr the 
Revenge,' and made divcrs attempts, hoping to force hcr by the 
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multitude of their armed soldiers and musketeers; but were still 
repulsed again and again, and at all times beaten back into their own 
ship or into the sea, In the beginuing of the fight 1 he ' George 
Noble,' of London, having received some shot through her by the 
Armadas, fell under the Ice of the 'Revenge,' and asked Sir Richard 
what he would command him; but being one of the victuallers, and 
of small force, Sir Richard bade him 
at..e himself and leave him to 
his fortune. 


This last 'vas a little touch of gallantry, which we 
shoulcl be glacl to remember with the honol
r clue to 
the brave English sailor ,vho con1nlanclecl the' George 
Noble;' but his name has passed a,vay, and his action 
is an in rnemorian
, on which time has effacecl the 
writing. .1\.1l that August night the fight continuecl, 
the stars rolling over in their sad majesty, but unseen 
through the sulphurous clouds which hung over the 
scene. Ship alter ship of the Spaniards caIne on upon 
the 'Revenge,' 'so that never less than two mighty 
galleons 'were at her side and aboard her,' washing up 
like .waves upon a rock, and fulling foiled and shattered 
back all1idst the roar of the artillery. Before morn- 
ing fifteen several .A.rmadas had assailed her, and all in 
vain; some had been sunk at her side; and the rest, 
, so ill approving of their entertainment, that at break 
of day they were far more willing to hearken to a com- 
position, than hastily to rrwke more assaults or entries.' 
, But as the day increased,' says Raleigh, 'so our men 
decreased; and as the light gre,v more and more, by so 
much the more gre'w our discomfort, for none appeared 
in sight but enemies, save one small ship called the 
H Pilgrim," commanded by Jacob Whiddon, \vho 
VOL. I. 32 
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hovered all night to see the success, but in the nlorning, 
bearing ,vith tbe "Revenge," was hunted like a hare 
among many ravenous hounds-but escaped.' 
All the po,vder in the' Revenge' "ras now spent, 
all her pikes ,yere broken, 40 out of her 100 Illen killed, 
and a great nUlllber of the rest wounded, Sir Richard, 
though badly hurt early in the battle, never forsook 
the deck till an hour before midnight; and was then 
shot through the body while his ,vounds ,yere being 
dressed, and again in the bead, IIis surgeon ,vas 
killed while attending on hÍ1n; the masts "rere lying 
over the side, the rigging cut or broken, the upper 
works all shot in pieces, and the :ship her::,elf, unable to 
move, ,vas settling slowly in the sea; the vast fleet of 
Spaniards lying round her in a ring, like dogs round a 
dying lion, and wary of approachin g hiIn in his last 
agony. Sir Richard, seeing that it ,vas past hope, 
having fought for fifteen hours, and C having by 
estimation eight hundred shot of great artillery through 
him,' 'comnlanded the Inaster gunner, 'VhOll1 he kne,v 
to be a 1l10::;t resolute man, t.o split and sink the ship, 
that thereby nothing might remain of glory or victory 
to the Bpaniards; seeing in so many hours they ,,-ere 
not able to take her, having had above fifteen houn/ 
tirne, above ten thousand rnen, and fifty-three lllen-of- 
'val' to perfonn it ,vithal; and persuaded the cOlnpany, 
or as Juany us he could induce, to yield thclnselvcs 
unto God and to the tnerey of none eh;e; but as they 
had, like valiant resolute men, repuh;ed so many 
enemies, they should not no,\. shorten the honour of 
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their nation by proJonging their OWl1 lives for a fe,v 
hours or a few' days.' 
The gunner and a fe\v others consented. But such 
òal.J1-oVÚl àpET
 was more than could be expected ûf 
ordinary 
marnen, They had dared do aU 'which did 
becollie men, and they ,vere n
t more than l11on. 1\\ro 
Spanish ships had gone do\vn, above 1500 of their crew' 
,yore killed, and the Spanish adn1Íl'al could not induce 
anyone of the rest of his fleet to board the 'llevenge' 
again, 'doubting lest Sir Richard would have blo"r11 
up hÏ111self and thenl, knowing his dangerous dis- 
position.' Sir llichard lying disabled belo\v, the 
captain, 'finding the Spaniards as ready to entert.ain a 
C0l11position as they could be to offer it,' gained over 
the lnajority of the sUl'vi,-ing company; and the 
rmuainder then drawing back frolli the Jnaster gunner, 
they all, without further consulting their dying COln- 
mander, 
urrendered on honourable terms, If unequal 
to the English in action, the Spaniards ,vere at least as 
courteous in victory, It is due to thelu to say, that 
the conditions were faithfully observed; and' the ship 
being marvellous unsayourie,' ..A.lonzo de Baçon, the 
Spani::;h adonlÎral, sent his boat to bring Sir Richard on 
board his o,vn Yes
el. 
Sir Richard, whose life ,vas fast ebbing away, 
replied that' he luight do \vith his body what he list, 
for that he esteClned it not;' and as he ,vas carried out 
of the ship he s\\?ooncd, and revi viug again, desired the 
company to pray for him. 
The adJuiral used hÏ1u ,vith all humanity, 'COJa.. 
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mending his val our and worthine
s, being unto thenl a 
rare spectacle, and a resolution seld01TI approved.' The 
officers of the fleet, too, John IIiggins tells us, cro,,
ded 
round to look at hin1; and a lle,v fight had aInlost 
broken out betw(\en the Biscayans and the' PortugaIs,' 
each claiming the honour of having boarded the 
, Revenge.' 


In a few hours Sir Richard, feeling his end approaching, showed 
not any sign of faintness, but spake these words in Spanish, and 
saiù, 'Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful and q'liet mind, 
for that I have ended my life as a true soldier ought to do that hat.h 
fought for his country, qlleen, religion, and honour. "\Vhrrcby my 
soul most joyfully departeth out of this body, and shall always leavo 
behind it an everlasting fame of a valiaut and true 80ldier that hath 
done his duty as he was bound to úO,' 'Yhen he had finished these 
or other such like words, he gave up t he ghost wit h great and stout 
courage, and no man could perceive any slgn of heaviness in bim. 


Such ,vas the fight at Florez, in that ....\ugust of 
J 591, without its equal in such of the annals of nlan- 
kind as the thing which ,ve call history has preserved 
to us; scarcely equalled by the nlo
t glorious fate 
which the Ï1naginatioll 
f Barrère could invent for the 
"r engeur.' 
or did the Inattcr end without a 
equel 
awful as itsúlf, Sea battles have been often fol- 
lowed by stonns, and ,,
ithout a nliracle; but ,vith a 
miracle, as the Sl)aniards and the Eng-li::;h alike be- 
lieycù, or without one, u:'\ ,re l11O(lcrns ,,
ould prefer 
beli0ving, 'there en:-5ued on this action a teIIlpest s( 
terrible as "
as never seen or heard the like before.' A 
fleet of merchantmen joincd the ...\.rrnada Ï1nnlediatc1y 
aft.er the battle, forrning in all 140 sail; and of these 
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14 0 , only 32 ever sa,v Spanish harbour. The rest 
foundered, or were lost on the Azores. The men-of. 
war had been :so shattered by shot as to be unable to 
carry sail; and the .' Revenge' hersel
 disdaining to 
survive her cOIlllnallder, or as if to complete his o,vn 
last baffled purpose, like Samson, buried herself and her 
200 prize crew under the rocks of St l\Iichael's, 
And it may well be thought and presumed (says John Huighen) 
that it was no other than a just plague purposely sent upon the 
Spaniards; and that it might be truly said, the taking of the 
, Hevenge' was justly revenged on them; and not by the might or 
force of man, but by the powcr of God, As some of them openly 
saiù in the Isle of Tereeira, that. they believed verily God would eOll- 
sume them, and that he took part with the Lutherans and heretics 
, . . . saying further, t1Jat so soon as they had throwll the dead 
body of the Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Grenville overboard, they 
verily thought that as he had a devilish fait hand re1igion, and there- 
fore the deyilloved him, so he preseutly sunk into the bottom of the 
sea and down into hell, where he raised up aU the devils t.o the 
revenge of his death, and that they brought so great a st.orm and 
torments upon the Spaniards, because they only maintained T/he 
Catholic and H.omish religion. Such and the like blasphelllie
 
against God they ceased not opcnly to utter. 
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T ROY fell before the Greeks; and in its turn the 
,val' of Troy is no\v falling before the critics. 
rThat ten years' death-struggle, in ,,,hieh th(' iunl10rtals 
did not disdain to lIlingle-tho
e lnassive warriors, with 
their grandeur and their chiyalry, have, 'lik(' an un- 
substantial pageant, faded' bt:Íore the 'Y:111(l of t.hese 
lHodeI'n enchallter8; and the Iliad and the Oùyssey, 
and the other early legcncls, are di
coY('reù 10 be no 
1110re than the transparent myths of an 01<1 COSll1ogony, 
the arabesques and fres('oes wit.h which the ilnagination 
of the Ionian poets set off and ornan1cnted thé palace of 
the heav('ns, the struggle of tho earth with the seasons, 
and the labours of the sun through his tw('1 '-0 
igns. 
Kay, with IIorner himself it was likely at one time 
to have fared no better, IIis ,yorks, indeed, were 
indestructible, yet if they could not be destroyed, they 
might be disorganized; and with their instinct.iyc 
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hatred of facts, the critics fastened on the historical 
existence of the pOBt, The origin of the poems was 
distributed among the clouds of pre-historic imagin- 
ation; and-instead of a single inspired Honler for 
their author, 'we 'were required to believe in SOlne 
extraordinary spontaneous generation, or in 
onle col- 
lective genius of an age which ignorance had per- 
sonified. 
But t.he person of a poet has been found more 
difficult of elimination than a mere fact of history. 
Facts, it was once said, were stubborn things; but in 
our days ,ve have changeel all that; a fact, under the 
knife of a critic, splits in pieces, and is dissected out of 
belief with incredible readiness, The helpless thing 
lies under his hand like a foolish ,vitness in a la,v rourt, 
when bro,vbeaten by an unscrupulous advocate, and is 
turned about and twisted this 'nlY and that ,yay, till in 
its distraction it contradicts itself, and bears witness 
against itself; and to escape fronl torture, at la
t flies 
utterly a,vay, itself half doubting its o,vn existence, 
But it requires nlO1'e cunning weapons to destroy a 
Homer; like his o'vn imlnortals, he may be "rounded, 
but he cannot have the life caryed out of hinl by the 
prosaic strokes of common Ineu. His poems have but 
to be disintegrated to unite again, so strong are they in 
the individuality of their genius. The singleness of 
their structure-the unity of design-the distinctness 
of drawing in the characters-the inimitable peculiari-- 
ties of manner in each of them, seem to place beyond 
serious question, after the worst onslaught of the 
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"'V olfian critics, that both Iliad and Odyssey, whether 
or not the work of the same mind, are at least each of 
them singly the ,york of one. 
Let thenl leave us IrOnICr, however, and on the rank 
and file of facts they Iuay do their worst; we can be 
indifferent to, or even thankful for, "That slaughter 
they mar make. In the legends of the Theogonia, in 
that of Zeus and Cronus, for instance, there is cvidently 
a lnetaphysical allegory; in the legends of Persephone, 
or of the Dioscuri, a physical one; in that of .A.thene., a 
profoundly philosophical one; and fused as the entire 
systeln ,vas in the intensely poetical conception of the 
early thinkers, it would be impossible, even if it ,vere 
desirable, at this tÏ1lle of' day, to disentangle the fibres 
of all these yarious elenl(
nt8, Fact and theory, the 
natural and the supernatural, the legendary and the 
philosophical, shade off so inIperceptibly one into the 
other, in the stories of the Olympians, or of their first 
off.-;pring, that we can never assure our:sclvcs that ,ve 
are on historic ground, or that, antecedent to the really 
historic age, there i
 any such ground to be found any- 
,vhere. rfhe old notion, that the heroes were deified 
men, is no longer tenable. \Yit.h but fc,v exceptions, 
,ve can trace their n
nnes as the naIlJes of the old gods 
f)f the IIelleuic or Pela:sgian }'ucc::,; and if they ap- 
peared later in human fornls, ther descended from 
Olympus to assunle theIn, Diomed "
as the CEtolian 
sun-god; ,A_chilles ,vas "
orshipped in The

aly long 
oefore he becanle the hero of the tale of Troy. The 
tragedy of the hou.;;e of Atreus, and the bloody bath of 
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Agamemnon, as 've are no\v told ,vith appearance of 
certainty, 1 are humanized storie
 of t.he physical strug- 
gle of the opposing principles of life and death, light 
and darkness, night and day, ,vinter and sumnler. 
And let them be so; ,ve need not be sorry to believe 
that there is no substantial basis for these tales of crime. 
The history of 111ankind is not 80 pure but that we can 
afford to lose a few' dark })ages out of the record. Let 
it be granted that of the tinles which IIonler sung his- 
torically ,ve kno\y nothing literal at all-not any names 
of any kings, of any Ininisters, ,'.ars, intrigues, revolu- 
tions, crilnes, They are all gone-dead-passed a,vay : 
their yacant chronicles may be silent as the tombs in 
which their bones are buried, Of such stuff as that 
,vith \vhich historiDIls fill their pages there is no trace; 
it is a blank, yacant as the annals of the Hottentot or 
of the Reel Indian. Yet when all is said, there remaJn 
still to us in IIonler's yerse, Inaterials richer, perhaps, 
than exist for any perio(l of the ancient ,vorld, richer 
than even for the brilliant days of Pericles, or of the 
Cæsars, to co
struct a history of another kind-a his- 
tory, a picture not of the tiules of ,,
hich he sang, but 
of the men among ,vhom he liyed, Ho,v they acted; 
ho\v they thought, talked, and felt; ,vhat they made of 
this earth, and of their place in it; their private life 
and their public life; 111en and women; masters and 
seryants; rich and poor-,ve have it all delineated in 
the marycllous YC'rse of a poet ,vho, be he what he may, 


1 Mackay's Pl'Of/1'C88 of tlte Intellect. 
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'was in this respect the greatest ,vhich the earth has ever 
seen. In extent, the information is little enough; but 
in the same sense as it has been said that an honr at an 
Athenian supper-party 'would teach us more Grecian 
life and character than all Aristophanes, HOD1er's pic- 
tures of life and l11anners are 80 liying, 8.0 distinct, so 
palpable, that a ,vhole prose encyclopædia of discon- 
nected facts could giyc us nothing like them, It is the 
marvellous property of Yerse-one, if we rightly con- 
sider it, which ,,'ould excuse allY superstition on the 
origin of language-that the Inctl'ical and rhythlnic 
arrangement of syllaùle and sound is able to catch and 
express back to us, not the stories of actions, but the 
actions themselyes, \vith all the fcelings which inspire 
them; to call up hnn1an action, and all other outward 
things in which human hearts take intercst-to produce 
them, or to reproduce thcIn, ,vith a distinctness which 
shall produce the same emotions which thc
r would them- 
selves produce ,vhen really exi:-;ting. The thing itself is 
made present before us by an exercise of creative power 
as genuine as that of Nature herself; ,yhich, perhaps, is 
but the sanlO po,ycr D1anifcsting itself at one time in 
words, at another in outward phclloluena. ""'hatc, er be 
the cause, the fact is so, }>oetl'Y bas this life-giving 
power, and prose has it not; and thus the poet is tho 
truest historian. ""'hate\cr i
 propcrly valuable in his- 
tory the poet gives u
-not oyents and names, but emo- 
tion, but action, but life. He is the heart of his age, and 
his verse expresses his age; and what matter is it by 
what name he de
cribes his places or his person
 r 'Yhat 
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u1atter is it what his own name was, while we have 
himself, and while ,ye have the originals, frOlIl which 
he drew? The work and the life are all for which we 
need care, are all ,vhich can really interest us; the 
names are nothing. Though Phæacia "\\
as a dreaul- 
land, or a symbol of the Elysian fields, yet IIomeI' drew 
his nlatel'ial, his island, his palaces, hi
 harbour, his 
gardens of perennial beauty, from those fair cities ,vhich 
lay along the shores of his own Ionia; and like his 
blind Demodocus, 110111er doubtless himself sung those 
"ery hymns which now delight us so, in the halls of 
many a princely Alcinoll
, 
The prose historian Inay giye us facts and nanles ; 
he l11ay catalogue the 
ucce:ssions, and tell us long 
storie
 of battles, and, of factions, and of political in- 
t.rigues; he nlay dnnv characters for us, of the sort 
'which figure cOlnnlonly in such features of hUlluln 
affairs, men of the unheroic, unpoetic kind-the Cleons, 
the Sejanusc
, the Tibcriu
es, a IJhilip the Second or a 
Louis Quntol'zf', in "honl the noble elcnleIlt died out 
into selfishness and yulgarity, But great men-and 
nIl ::\IE
 properly so called (whateyer is genuine and 
natural in tbcln)-lie beyond pruse, and can only be 
reallY,repre
ent('d hy tho poet. This i:; the reason 
.hy 
such men as Alexander, or as Cæsar, or as Croll'well, 
so perplex us in histories, because they and their actions 
are beyond the scope of the art through which ,ve have 
looked at them. "\\T e compare the n1an as the historian 
represents hinl, with the track of his path through the 
world. The ,york is the ,york of a g-ian t; the man, 
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stripped of the vulgar appendages with which the 
stunted imagination of his biographer nlay haye set 
bim off, is full of meannesses and littlenesses, and is 
scarcely greater than one of ourselyes. Prose, that is, 
has attempted sOlnething to ,vhich it is not equal. It 
describes a figure ,yhich it calls Cæsar; but it is not 
Cæsar, it is a monster. For the same reason, prose 
fictions, noyels, and the like, are ,yorthless for more 
than a mOluentary purpose. The life ,,,hich they are 
able to represent is not worth representing. Thcre is 
no person so poor in his own eyes as not to gaze with 
pleasure into a looking-glass; and the prose age may 
value its own image in thc novel. nut the yalne of all 
such represcntations is ephelneral. It is ,vith the poet's 
art as with the sculptor's-
and
tone will not carve like 
nlarble, its texture is too looso to retain a sharply 
Inoulded outlinc. The actiolls of men, if they are true, 
noble, and genuine, arc strong enough tû bear the form 
and bear the polish of Yorse; if loose or feeble, they 
crumble away into the softer undulations of prose. 
'Vhat the life was ,vho
e texture bore shaping into 
110111or's Yorse, we intend to !Spend thesc pages in ex- 
annlling. It i
, of course, properly to be sought for in 
the poenls themsclves, 13ut ,yc shall hpre be concerned 
nlaillly ,,
ith features which in the original are rather 
secondary than prOIllincnt, and which have to be col- 
lected out of frngnlents, here a line, and there a linc, 
out of little hints, let fall by IIomer as it ".ere by acci- 
dent. Things too familiar to his o,vn hearers to require 
dwelling on, to us, whosc object is to Inake out just 
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those very things which were familiar, are of special 
and singular value. It is not an inquiry ,vhich will 
Dluch profit us, if ,ve CODle to it with any grand notions 
of tho' progress of the species,' for in many ways it ,viII 
discourage the belief in progress. 
\Ve have fallon into ,vays of talking of the child- 
hood and infancy of the race, as if no beards had gro,vn 
on any face before the modern Reformation; and even 
people who know' 'what old Athens ,vas under Pericles, 
look commonly on earlier Greece as scarcely struggling 
out of its cradle. It would have fared so ,vith all early 
history except for the Bible. The Old Testament has 
opera ted partially to keep us in our lnodest sensos, and 
'we can see sonlething grand about the patriarchs; but 
this is o,ving to exceptional causes, which do not apply 
to other literature; and in spite of our admiration of 
Homer's poetry, 'we regard his age, and the contenl- 
porary periods in the other people of the earth, as a 
kind of childhood little better than barbarism. "T e 
look upon it, at all events, as too far reJnoved in every 
essential of spirit or of form from our o,vn, to enable 
us to feel for it any strong interest or sYlnpathy. 
Iore 
or less ,ve have, everyone of us, felt sOlnething of this 
kind. Homer's men are, at first sight, unlike any men 
that ,ve have ever seen; and it is not ,vithout a shock 
of surprise that, for the first time, we fall, in reading 
him, across some little trait of hunlanity which in form 
as well as 
pirit is really identical ,vith our own experi- 
ence. Then, for the moment, all is changed ,vith us-- 
gleams of light flash out, in which the drapery becomes 
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transparent., and "re see the hun1all fonn behind it, and 
that entire old ,vorld in the ,varnl glo\v of flesh and 
blood. Such is the effect of those few child scenes of 
his, ,vhich thro,v us back into our old falniliar child- 
hood. "Tith all these years betwecn us, there is no 
difference between their children and ours, and child 
,vould llleet. child \"ithout sense of strangeness in conl- 
tHOn ganles and connl1on pleasures. 
The little Ulysses, clilnbing on the knees of his 
father's guest, coaxing for a taste of the red wine, and 
spilling it as he st.arts at the unuF;ual taste; or that 
othcr nlost beautiful picture of hiIn rUllning at Laertps's 
side in the garden at Ithaca, the father teaching the 
boy the nrunes of the fruit-trec
, and Junking' pre:-\l'nt
 
to him of this tree and of that tr('e for his very o,vn, to 
help hilll to rCll1elnber ,vhat they "rere called; the 
partition ,vall of three thousand years Inelts away as \ve 
look back at scenes like these; that broad, "rorld-ex- 
pericnced Dlan ,Ya
 once, then, such a little creature as 
,ve reluemher ourseh-ps, and Laertes a cabn, kind father 
of the ninetecnth ccntury, Then, as no\Y, the children 
loved to sport upon the shore, and watch the inrolling 
,vaves ;-then, as no,,", the boy-architect ,vonld pile tw 
moist sand into Inilnic town or ca
tlo, and ,,-hen th
 
,york ,vas finished swee p it a-wa v a O'..lÏn in ,van ton 
, .. b 
hUlnour ,vith foot and hand ;-thOll, as now, the little 
tired uutiden would cling to her mother's ::)kirt, and 
trotting painfully along beside her, look up ,vistfully 
and plead ,vith moist eyes to be carried in her arms. 
Kay, and among the grown ones, where t,:nle has not 
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changed the occupation, and the forms of culture have 
little 1'00111 to vary, ,ve meet again ,vith very familiar 
faces, There is 
Ielantho, the not over-modest titter- 
ing ,vaiting-maid-saucy to her luistress and the old 
housekeeper, and always running after the handsome 
young princes. Unhappy l'Ielantho, true child of 
universal nature! grievous ,york '\"e should Inake ,vith 
most households, if all ,vho resenlble thee "rere treated 
to as rough a destiny. And there are other old friends 
\vhorn it is pleasant enough to recognize at so long a 
distance. 'Certain snlooth - haircd, sleek-faced fello,vs- 
insolent ,vhere their lords ,vould permit them; inquisit- 
ive and pert, living but to eat and drink, and pilfering 
the good things, to convey thern stealthily to their 
friends outside the castle ,vall.' The thing that hath 
been, that shall be again, 'Vhen Homer ,vrote, the 
type had settled into its long-enduring form, ' Such 
are they,' he adds, in his good-natured irony, 'as the 
valet race ever love to be.' 
'Vith such evidence of identity an10ng us all, it is 
worth while to look closer at the old Greeks, to try to 
find in Homer something beyond fine l)ootry, or exciting 
adventures or battle-scenes, or material for scholarship; 
for a,vhile to set all that aside, and look in him for the 
story of real living lnen-set to pilgl'imize in the old 
,vayon the same old eal'th-lnen such as we are, children 
of one family, with the same 'work to do, to live the best 
life they could, and to save their souls-with the same 
trials, the same pas
ions, the same difficulties, if with 
weaker means of meeting theJn. 
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.A.nù first for their religion, 
Let those 'who like it, lend their labour to the un- 
ravelling the secrets of the nlythologies. Theogonies 
and Theologies are not religion; they are but its his- 
toric dress and outward or formal expression, ,vhich, 
like a language, may be intelligible to those who see 
the inward meaning in the sign, but no more than con- 
fused sound to us ,vho live in another atmosphere, and 
have no U1eans of transferring ourt;elves into tbe senti- 
ment of an earlier era. I t is not in these forms of a 
day or of an age that "
e should look for the real belief 
-the real feelings of the heart; but in the natural ex- 
pressions ,vhich burst out spontaneously-expressions 
of opinion on Providence, on the relation of Ulan to God, 
on the eternal la,vs by ,,
hich this world is governed. 
Perbaps we n1Ïsuse the ,,'orù in speaking of religion; 
,ve ought rather to I-ipeak of piety: piety is always simple; 
the Clllotion is too Ya
t, too ovel'po'wering-, whenever it 
is genuine, to be nice or fantastic in its fOrIn; alid 
leaving philosophies and CO
1l10gonies to shape them- 
selves in myth and legend, it speaks itself out with a 
calm and humble clearness. """-Q Illtty trifle ,,-ith our 
ow'n disooyeries, and hand thenl O'ver to the fancy or 
the inlagination for elaborate decoration. "r e may 
s:Úroud over supposed nlysteries under an enignlatic veil, 
and adapt the degrees of initiation to the capacities of 
our pupils; but before the vast facts of Gorl and Provi- 
dence, the di.íiercnce between nlan and Ulan dwarfs into 
nothing, They are no discoveries of our o\vn 'with 
'which we can meddle, but reve]atiolls of the Infinite, 
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which, like the sunlight, shed themselves on all alike, 
wise and unwise, good and evil, and they claim and they 
permit no other acknowledgment from us than the 
simple obedience of our lives, and the plainest confes- 
sion of our lips. 
Such confessions, except in David's Psalms, we shall 
not anywhere find more natural or unaffected than in 
Homer-most definite, yet neyer elaborate-as far as 
may be from any cOlupliu1enting of Providence, yet 
expressing the IllOst unquestioning convictiQIl. 'Ve 
shall not often remember them "Then we set about 
religion as a business; but ,vhen the occasions of life 
stir the feelings in us on ,,?hich religion itself reposes, 
if "Te ,vere as fan1Ìlial' with the Iliad as ,vith the Psalms, 
the words of the old Ionian singer ,vould leap as natur- 
ally to our lips as those of the Israelite king. 
Zeus is not ahvays the que
tionable son of Cronus, 
nor the gods ahvays the ll1yt.hologic Olympians, 
Generally, it is true, they appear as a larger order of 
subject beings-beings like men, and subject to a higher 
control-in a position closely resen1blillg that of l\lilton's 
angels, and liable like then1 to passion and to on'or. 
But at time:-;, the father of gods and men is the Infinite 
and Eternal Ruler-the living Providence of the ,vorld 
-and the lesser gods are the ilnnlortal administrators 
of his Diyine will throughout the lower creation. For 
ever at the head of the universe there is an a,yfu] 
spiritual po'wer; when Zeus appears with a distinct and 
positive personality, he is himself subordinate to an 
authority ,vhich else,vhere is one ,vith himself. "\Vher- 
VOL. t. 33 
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eyer either he or the other gods are nlade susceptibJe 
of emotion, the Invisible is beyond and above theln. 
1Vhen Zeu
 is the personal father of Sa.l'pedon, and his 
pri '
ate loye conflicts with the law of the eternal order, 
though he has po,,'er to 
et aside the la:w, he dares not 
break it; but in t.he tnidst of his imnlortality, and on 
his own awful throne, he weeps tears of blood in inef- 
fectual sorro'w for his dying child, And again, there 
is a po,ver supreme both over Zeus and oyer Poseidon, 
of ,vbich Iris reminds the latter, 'when she is sent to 
rebuke hinl for his disobedience to his brother. It is a 
law, she says, that the younger bhall obey the elder, 
and the Erinnys 'v ill reycnge its breach eyen on a god. 
But descending from the more difficult Pantheon 
among mankind, the Divine law of justice is conceived 
as clearly as we in this day can conceive it. The 
8uprenle po,ver is the bume imnlortal loyer of justice 
and the same hater of iniquity; and ju
tice 111ean8 ,vhat 
,ve mean by justice, and iniquity what ,,'e mean by 
iniquity, There is no diffidence, no sceptici:---In on this 
nlatter; the nloral la,v is as sure as day and night, 
SUlllluer and ,vintcr. Thus in the sixtecnth Iliad- 
, ""\Vhen in the market-place TIlen deal unjustly, and 
the rulers decrce crooked judgment, llut regarding the 
fear of God,' God ôends the tStorJ11, nIld the earthquake, 
and the tenlpe
ts, as the exccutor
 of hi8 vengeance. 
.l'lgain, U]yss
s says- 
( God looks upon the children of men, and punitihes 
the ,\rrollg dbcr.' 
Â1iù EUÚlæu
- 
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'The gods love not violence and wrong; but the 
man whose \vays are righteous, him they honour.' 
Even ,vhen as mere Olympians they put off their 
celestial nature, and mix in earthly strife, and are thus 
laid open to earthly suffering, a mystery still hangs 
about them; Dionled, even while he crosses the path of 
Ares, feels all the while' that they are short-lived who 
contend with the Immortals.' Ajax boasts that he will 
save himself in spite of heaven, and immediately the 
wave dashes him upon the rocks. One light ,vord 
escaped Ulysses in the excitmnent of his escape from 
the Cyclops, ,vhich nine years of suffering hardlyex- 
piated. 
The same spirit which teaches Christians that those 
who have no earthly friend have specially a friend above 
to care for and to avenge them, taught the Ionians a 
proverb ,vhich appears ug'ain and again in Homer, that 
the stra.ngor and the poor Ulan are the patl'Í1nony of 
God; Rnd it taught them, also, tha.t 80nletÌ1nes men 
entertained the Ílnmortals untt\vares, It was a faith, 
too, which was more than words ,vith them; for ,ve 
hear of no vagrant acts or alien acts, and it was sacrilegó 
to turn away from the gate \vhoever asked its hospi.. 
tality. Tinles are changed. The world was not so 
cro,vded as it is now, and perhaps rogues were less 
abundant; but at any rate those antique Greeks did 
what they said. vVe say what they said, while in the 
same breath "re say, too, that it is impossible to do it. 
In every way, the dependence of man on a special 
heavenly Providence was a matter of sure and certain 
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conviction '\vith them, Telemachus appeals to the belief 
in the Council at Ithaca. lie questions it at Pylos, and 
is at once rebuked by .A.t hene. Both in Iliad and 
Odyssey to live justly is the steady service ,vhich the 
gods require, and their favour as surely follows when 
that service is paid, as a N enlesis sooner or later fol- 
lows surely, too, on the evil-doers. 
But ,yithout multiplying evidence, as we easily 
1uight, from every part of both Iliad and Odyssey, the 

ceptical and the believing fornls of thought and feel- 
ing on this very subject are lnade points of dramatic 
contrast, to show off the opposition of two ::;eparate 
cbaracters; and this is clear proof tbat such thoughts 
and feelings must have been familiar to Ilomer's hearers: 
if it ""ere not so, his characters ,yould have been with- 
out interest to his age-they ,vould have been indi- 
'vidual, and not universal; and no expenditure of intel- 
lect, or pa
sion, 'would have HInde men care to listen to 
him. The two persons ,vho throughout the Iliad stand 
out in relief in contrast to each other are, of course, 
IIector and Achill<'R ; and faith in God (as distinct frolll 
a nlcre recognition of hÌ1n) is as directly the character- 
ist.ic of Jlector aR in ....lcbilles it is entirely nbscnt. Bot.h 
characters are heroic, but the heroism in them springs 
frOln opr"site sources, Both are heroic, because both are 
strong; but the strength of one is in hill1self, and the 
strength of the othor is in his faith. lIcctor ib a 
patriot; Achille:::, does not know what patriotisln Ineans ; 
-Hector is full of tenderness and hUlnan aH'ection; 
A.chilles is self-enveloped, Eyen his love for Patroclus 
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IS not pure, for Patroclus is as the moon to the sun of 
Achilles, and .....\.chilles sees his own glory reflected on 
his friend. They have both a forecast of their fato; 
but Hector, in his great brave ,vay, scoffs at omens; he 
kno,vs that there is a special providence in the fall of 
a sparro,v, and defies augury. To do his duty is the 
only OUlCn for ,vhich I-Iector cares; and if death nlust 
be, he can welconlc it like a gallant nian, if it finel hitn 
fighting for his country. .....\.chilles is llloody, specu- 
lative, and hubjecti ve; he is too proud to attmnpt au 
ineffectual resistanc
 to 'v hat he knows to be inevitable, 
but he alternately JUUrlnUrs at it and scorns it. Till 
his passion. is stirred by his friend's death, he seems 
equally to disdain the greatncss of life and the little- 
ness of it; the glories of a hero are not worth dying 
for; and like Solomon, and ahnost in Solomon's words, 
he complains that there is one event to all- 


".Ev ÒÈ i1] np:ý 1; IÛv tcuKòf; 1ÍÈ lCaì i(1f)^ó
. 


To gratify his own spleen, he \vill accept an inglori- 
ous age in Thessaly, in exchange for a hero's inlmortal- 
i ty; as again in the end it is but to gra tify his o,vn 
wounded pride that he goes out to brave a fate \vhich 
he scorns ,vhile he kno,vs that it ,viII subdue him. 
Thus, Achilles is the hero of the stern hUlllan, self-suf- 
ficing spirit, ,vhich does not deny or question destiny, 
but seeing nothing in it except a cold, iron la\v, meets 
force 'with force, and holds up against it an unbroken, 
unbending \vilI. Human nature is at its best but a 
miserable business to him; death and Sl)lTOW are its 
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inevitable lot. As a brave man, he will not fear such 
things, but he ,,
ill not pretend to regard them a'3 any- 
thing but detestable; and he cOlnforts the old, 'weeping 
king of Troy, whose age he was him
elf bringing down 
to the grayc in sorrow., ,vith philosophic meditations on 
the vanity of all things, and a picture of Zeus mixing 
the elen1ents of life out of the hvo urns of good and evil. 
Turn to Hector, and 'Ye pass from shadow into sun- 
light. Achilles is all self, Hector all self-forgetfulness; 
..Achilles all pride, Hector all modesty. The confidence 
of Achilles is in himself and in his o".n arm; TIector 
kno\ys (and the strongest expressions of the kind in all 
the Iliad are placed pointedly in Hector's mouth) that 
there is no strength except from above. C God's ,vill,' 
he says, C is over all; he lilakes t.he strong luan to fear, 
and gives the victory to the ,veak, if it shall please him,' 
And at last, when he meets Achilles, he ans"
ers his 
bitter words, not ,vith a defiance, but calmly saying, 
C I kno,v that thou art mighty, and that my strength 
i
 far less than thine; but theRe things lie in the will of 
the gods, aud I, though ,veaker far than thou, Jnay yet 
take thy life from thee, if the InlDlortalt:; chouse to hn.ve 
it so,' 
So far, then, on the general fact. of J)ivine J 1 ro- 
vidence the f(\l'ling of IIomer, and therefore of hi
 
countryn1en, is di
tjnet. TIoth the grC'ut poems bearing 
his name 
peak in the sanlÐ language, l
ut be! ond the 
general fa.ct, many qnestions rise in the application of 
the creed, and on one of these (it is among 
everal 
remarkable differences ,vhich :;eem to make the Odyssey 
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8S of' a later age) there "is a very singular discrepancy. 
In the Iliad, the Iif(\ of a man on this side the grave 
is enough for the completion of his destiny-for his 
re\vard, if he lives nobly; for his punishnl
nt, if he bo 
base or \yicked, 'Yïthout repinings or fScepticisnls at 
the apparent successes of bad Inen. the poet is contented 
"rit.h 'what. he finds, accepting cheerfully the faC'ts of 
lift' as they are; it never seems to occur to him as 
spriou
l y possible that a bad Ulan could succ('pd or a 
good one fail; and as the ways of Providence, there- 
fore, require no vindicating, neither his imagination 
nor his curiosit
T telnpts him into penetrating the 
future. The house of Hades is the long home to which 
mf'll go ,vhen disnlissecl out of their bodies; but it is a 
dim, Rhadowy place, of "rhich we see not.hing, and con- 
cerning 'which no cOI
jecturcs are 'Ventured, .L
chille
, 
in his passion over Patroclus, cries out, that although 
the dead forget the dead in the halls of the departcrl, 
yet that hp ,,-ill renlf'nlber his friend; and through the 
Iliad there is nothing cl('arer than these vague "rords 
to sho\y "rith \vhat hopes or fears tbe poet looked for- 
ward to death, So far, therefore, his faith may seem 
iruperfect; yet, perhaps, not the less noble because im- 
perfect; religious men in general arc too well contented 
\vith the pron1Ïse of a fut.ure Ii fe, as of a Rcene 'where 
the seeming shortcomings of the Divine administration 
,,
ill be carried out with larger equity. But whether 
imperfect ot' not, or \vhatever be the account of the 
omission. the theory of Hades in the Odyssey is de- 
veloped into far greater distinctne
s; the future is still, 
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indeed, shadowy, but it is no longer uncertain; there is 
tho dreadful l)rison-house, ,vith the judge upon his 
throne-and the darker crin1inals are overtaken by the 
vengeance ,vhich was delayed in life. The thin phan- 
toms of the great ones of the past flit to and fro, 
mourning ,vearily for their lost mortality, and feeding 
on its melnory. Ând more than this, as if it ,vere be- 
ginning to be felt that something more was ,vanted 
after all to satisfy us ,vith the completeness of the 
Divine rule, 've have a glilnpse-it is but one, but it 
is like a ray of sunshine falling in upon the darkness of 
the grave-' of the far-off }:lysian fields "There d,vells 
Rhadaluanthus ,vith the g'olden hair, ,vhere life is ever 
s,veet, and sorro,v is not, nor winter, nor any rain or 
storm, anù the never-dying zephyrs blow soft and cool 
from off the ocean.' 
IIowever vague the filling up of such a picture, the 
outlino is correct to the betit ,,-hieh has been ro,-caled 
even in Christ.ianity, aud it speaks nobly for t.he people 
al1lOng ,,-h01n, even in gerIn, such ideas could rout 
thenlselves, But think what ,,-e will of their notions 
of the future, the old Greek faith, considered as a 
practical and not a theological 
ysteln, is truly adluir- 
able, clear, rational, and llloral; if it does not profess to 
deal ,,-ith the ]llysteries of eyil in the heart, it is pr01Hpt 
and stern ,vith them in their darker outward nlanifesta- 
tions, and, as far as it goe;:o" as a guide in the couunOll 
daily busincss of life, it scarcely leaves anything unsaid, 
Ho\v far it "eut we shall see in the details of the 
lite itself) the most important of which in the eyes (;f a 
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modern will be the social organization; and when he 
looks for organization, he will be at once at a loss, for 
he ,vill find the fact of government yet ,vithout defined 
form ;-he ,vill find la,v, but ,vithout a public sword to 
enforce it; and a 'social machine' moving ,vithout 
friction under the easy control of opinion. There arc 
no ,val'S of classes, no politics, no opposition of inter- 
ests, a sacred feeling of the ,vill of the gods keeping 
everyone in hi s proper subordination. It \vas a sacred 
duty that the younger should obey the elder, that the 
servant I5hould obey his master, that property should be 
respected; in war, that the leader should be obeyed 
without que
tioning; in peace, that public questions 
should be brought before the assmnbly of the people, 
and settled quietly as the Council determined. In this 
asselnbly the prince presided, and beyond this pre- 
sidency his authority at horne does not seem to have 
extended, Of course there ,vas no millennium in Ioni&., 
and men's passions ,vere pretty much what they are 
no,v. 'Vithout any organized means of repressing crime 
when it did appear, the people ,vere exposed to, and 
often suffered uncleI', extrerne forms of violence- 
violence such as that of the tsuitors at Ithaca, or of 
Ægisthus at Argos. On the other hand, ,vhat a state 
of cultivation it implies, what peace and comfort in all 
classes, ,vhen society could hold together for a day \vith 
no more cornpletc defence! .A_nd, moreover, there are 
disadvantages in elaborate police systems. Self-reliance 
is one of the highest virtues in which this world is 
intended to discipline us; and to depend upon ourselves 
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even for our own personal saff'ty is a large element 
in moral training. 
But not to dwell on this, and to pass t.o the ,vay in 
,vhich the l11en of those days el11ployed t.hml1sclves. 
Our first boy's feeling ,yit.h the Iliad is, that Tlmner 
is pre-eminently a poet of war; that battles ,vere hi8 
own passion, and tales of battles the delight of his list- 
eners. His heroes appear like a great fighting aristo- 
cracy, such as the after Spartans ''''ere, ITonler hilllself 
like another Tyrtæu
, and the poorer occupations of life 
too luenial for their notice or for his. They seem to 
live for glory-the one glory worth caring for only to 
be won upon the battle-field, and their exploits the one 
wort.hy theme of the poet's song. This is our boyil::\h 
impression, and, like other such, it is very different frOl11 
the truth, If 'war had been a pa
sion with the IonianR.. 
as it wa
 with the Teutons and the N ors f'TI1 en , the god 
of battles ,vould have b
en supreme in tbe l}antheon; 
and Zeus would scarcely have called Arcs the Jnost ha tc- 
ful spirit in OlYlnpus-mo
t hateful, lJr'cau.c;e of his de- 
light in war and carnage. )Ir Carlyle looks forward to 
a chivalry of labour. lIe rather \\i
hcs than expect
 
that a time nlay caD1C ,vhen the eunlpnig-n of industry 
against anarchic nature ma) gather into it those feel- 
ings of gallantry and nobleness ,vhich h'.xe fÜunrl their 
vcnt hitherto in fighting only. rrhe Il10dern man's 
work, "\11' Carlyle says, is no longer to f:;plinter lanccs 
or break down wallA, but to break soil, to build barns 
und factories, and to find a high employment for him- 
Rclf in what hitherto has been de::;pi
cd as degrading. 
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How to elevate labour-how to make it beautiful-now 
to enlist the spirit in it (for in no other way can it be 
made humanly profitable), that is the problem which 
he looks ,vistfully to the future to solve for us. He may 
look to the past as well as to the future; in the old 
Tonia he will find all for "yhich he wishes, The ,VIse 
Ulysses built his own housc, and carved his own bed. 
Princes killed and cooked their ow"n food, I t ,vas a 
holy ,york ,vith them-their ,yay of saying grace for it; 
for they offered the anÏInal in his death to the godA, and 
the
r ,vcre not butchers, but sacrificing priests, Eycn 
a keeper of swine is called noble, and fights like a hero; 
and the young princess of Phæacia-the loveliest and 
gracefullest of Homer's wOlnen-drove the clothes-cart 
and "rashed linen ,vith her own beautiful hands. Not 
only was labour free-for so it ,vas among the early 
J
omans ; or honourable, so it was among the Israelites, 
-but it was beaut.iful-beautiful in the artist's sense, 
as perhaps elsewhere it has never been, In later Greece 
-in what we can the glorious period -toil had gathered 
about it its modern crust of supposed baseness-it ,vas 
left to slaves; and wise men, in their philosophic Iectul'c- 
rOOIns, spoke of it as unworthy of the higher specimens 
of cult.ivated humanity, 
But Homer finds, in Its most homely forms, fit illus- 
trations for t.he most glorious achieyements of his heroes; 
and in every page we find, in simile or metaphor, some 
coronIon scene of daily life worked out ,vith elaborate 
beauty.. 1Vhat the popular poet chooses for his jllustra- 
tiODS are as good a measure as we can have of the popular 
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feeling, and the images ,vhich he suggests are, of course, 
what he kno,vs his hearers ,vill be pleased to dwell upon, 
There is much to be said about this, and ,,?e shall return 
to it presently; in the mean tin1e, ,ve must not build on 
indirect evidence, The designs on the shield of .A.chillos 
are, together, a cOlnplete picture of Homer'
 microcùsnl, 
Homer surely never thought inglorious or ignoble what 
the imlllortal art of Hephaistos condescended tu irnit.ate. 
The first groups of figures point a contrast ,vhich is 
obviously intentional; and the significance becomes 
sadly earnest ,vhen ,ve rmllmuber ,v10 it was that was 
to bear the shiehl. The moral is a very nlodern 011":, 
and the picture migh t be called by the lllodern nanw of 
Peace anà "r ar. There are two cities, oIllbodying in 
their condition the two ideas. In one, a happy wed- 
ding is going for,vard; the pon1p of the hynleneal pro- 
cession is passing along the streets; the air is full of 
Inusic, and the women are standing at their doors to 
gaze. The other is in the terrors of a siege; the ho::,ti!c 
arIl1ies glitter under tbe walls, the wonlen and children 
press into the defence, and cro,vd to the battlements, 
In the first city, a quarrel rises, and wrong is made 
right, not by violence and fresh ,vroug, but by the ma- 
jesty of la,,' and order. The heads of the families arc 
sitting gravely in tbe Inarket-placc, the cause is heard, 
the cOIllpensation :set, the claim a,varded. Under the 
,valls of the other city an ambush lies, like a ,vild beast 
on the ,vatch for its prey. The unsuspecting herd:sn1cn 
pass on ,vith their flocks to the ,vaterside; the 8poiler8 
tSpring fl'OIn their hiding-place, and all is 
trife, and 
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death, and horror, and confusion. If there were other 
war-scenes on the shield, it Inight be doubted whether 
Homer intended so strong a contrast as he executed: 
but fighting for its o,vn sake ,vas evidently held in 
slight respect \vith hiln. The forms of life \vhich he 
thought really beautiful follo\v in a series of exquisite 
Rubens-like pictures = harvest scenes and village festi- 
vals, the ploughing and the vintage, or the lion-hunt 
on the reedy margin of the river; and he describes them 
with a serene, sunny enjoyment which no other old 
world art or poetry gives us anything in the least re- 
sen1bling. Even \ve ourselves, in our own pastorals, are 
struggling with but half succe
s, after what flomer en- 
tirely possessed. 1Vhat a ll1ajesty he has thrown into 
his harvest scene! The yello,v corn falling, the boys 
following to gather up the large armsfull as they drop 
behind the reapers; in the distance a banquet preparing 
under the trees; in the centre, in the midst of his work- 
Dlen, the king sitting in III ell 0 'v silence, sceptre in hand, 
looking on 'with gladdened heart. ..Again we see the 
ploughmen, unlike \vhat are to be seen in our corn- 
grounds, turning their teams at the end of the furro\v, 
and attendants standing ready with the \vine-cup, to 
hand to them as they pass. IIomer had seen these 
things, or he would not have sung of them; and princes 
and nobles might have shared such labour without 
shame, when kings presided over it, and gods designed 
it, and the divine Achilles bore its image among his 
insignia in the field. 
Analogous to this, and as part of the same feeling, 
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is that intense enjoyment of Db.tural scenery, so keen 
in Homer, find of which the Athenian poets show not a 
trace; as, for instance, in that night landscape by the 
S0a, finished off in a fe,v lines only, but so exquisitely 
perfect! The broad moon, glean1Ïng through the mist 
as it parts suddenly from off the sky; the crags and 
headlands, and soft wooded slopes, shining out in the 
silver light, and earth and sea transformed into fairy 
land, 
'Ye spoke of Homer's similes as illustrative of the 
Ionic feelings about war. "Tar, of course, ,vas glorious 
to him-but ,varin a glorious cause, 'Val's there 
were-wars in plenty, as there have been since, and. as 
it is like there 
yill be for some tinlc to come; and a 
just ,val', of all hunlan enlpluyuH:nts, is the one ,vhirh 
most calls out whateyer noblenes8 there is in man. It 
was the thing it
elf, the actual fighting and killing, as 
apart fr0111 the heroi
ln for which it nwl\..es opportllui.. 
tics, for ,vhich ,ve said that he sho,ved no tastè, Iris 
Jnanner shows that he felt like a cultivated nlan, a.nd 
pot like a :savage. Ilis spirit stir::, in hÜn as he goes out 
,\ ith his hero to the battle; but there is no drunken 
dnlig-ht in blood; we never hear of warriors as in that 
gl'ilU IIall of the N ibelungen, quenching their thirst in 
the red streaIll; never anything of that fierce exult a.. 
tion in carnage ,vith which the war pootry of so many 
nations, late and old, is crimsoned. Eyerything, on 
the conttary, is contrived so as to soften the merely 
horrible, and fix our interest only on ,vhat is grand or 
beautiful. 'Ve are nevel' left to dwell loug together 
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on scenes of death, and when the battle is at its fiercest, 
our minds are called off by the rapid introduction 
(eit.her by simile or SOIne softer turn of human feeling) 
of other associations, not contrived as an inferior artist 
would contriye, to deepen our emotions, but to soften 
and relieve them. 
Two warriors meet, and exchange their high ,vords 
of defiance; ,ve hear the grinding of the spear-head, as 
it pierces shield and breast-plate, and the crash of the 
armour, as this or that hero falls. But at once, instead 
of being left at his side to see him bleed, ,ve are sum- 
moned away to the soft water meadow, the lazy river, 
the tall po})lar, no,v ,vuving its branches against the 
sky, now lying its length along in the grass beside the 
water, and the 'wood-cutter with peaceful industry la- 
bouring and lopping at it, In the thick of the uni- 
versalluêlée, when the stones and arro,vs are raining 
on the cmnbata.nts, and some furious hailstorm is the 
slightest illu
tration with ,vhich we should expect him 
to heighten the effect of the human tmupest, so sure 
Homer is that he has painted the thing itself in its. 
o'\
n intense reality, that his simile is the stillest phe- 
nOlllenon in all nature-a stillness of activity, infinitely 
expre
sive of the density of the shower of mi:s
iles, yet 
falling like oil 011 water on the ruffled picture of the 
battle; the snow descending in the still air, covering 
fin;t hills, then plains and fields and farmsteads; cover- 
ing the rocks down to the very water's edge, and 
clogging the waves as they roll in. Again in that 
fearful death-wrestle at the Grecian wall, when gates 


... 
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and battlements are sprinkled over with blood, and 
neither Greeks nor Trojans can force their ,yay against 
the other, ,ve have, first, as an image of the fight itself, 
t"TO men in the field, ,vith measuring rods, disputing 
over a land boundary; and for the equipoise of the two 
armies, the softest of all home scenes, a poor ,vorking 
woman weighing out her wool before weaving it, to earn 
a scanty subsistence for herself and for her children. 
Of course the similes are not all of this kind; it 
would be monotonous if they were; but they occur 
often enough to mark their meaning, In the direct 
narrative, too, we see the saIne tendency. Sarpedon 
struck through the thigh is borne off the field, the long 
speQ,r trailing from the "round, and there is too much 
haste to dra,v it out. IIectoI' flies past hin1 and has 
no time to speak; all is dust, hurry, and confusion. 
Even IIomer call only paui'e for a fll0n)ent, but in 
three lines he lays the ,vounded hero under a tree, he 
brings a dear friend to his side, and ,,"e refresh our- 
selves in a beautiful scene, ,vhen the lance is taken out 
and Sarpedon faints, aHd COInes slowly back to life, with 
the cool air fanning hin). "
 e lnay look in vain through 
the :Kibelungen IJicd for anything like thi:s. The 
Swabian poet can be tender before the battle, but in 
the battle itself his barbaric nature is too strong for 
hin), and he scents n01hing but blood. In the Iliad, 
on the contrary, the ycry battles of the god
, grand and 
awful as they are, r(\lieve rather than increase the 
human horror. In the magnificent scene, where 
Achilles, 'weary with slaughter, pauses on the bank of 
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the Scamauder, and the angry river god, whose course 
is checked by the bodies of the slain, s,vells up to re- 
venge them and destroy him, the natural and the 
supernatural are so strangely blended, that when 
Poseidon lights the forest, and god nleets god und 
element meets element, the convulsion is too tremendous 
to enhance the fierceness of Achilles; it concentrates 
the interest on itself, and Achilles and Hector, flying 
Trojan and pur
uing Greek, for the tiule Inelt out and 
are forgotten, 
'\Ve do not forget that there is nothing of this kind, 
no relief, no softening, in the great scene at the con- 
clusion of the Odyssey. All is stern enough and ter- 
rible enough there; nlore terrible, if pos:sible, because 
more distinct, than its nlodern counterpa.rt in Criem- 
hilc1as Hall. But there is an obvious reason for this, 
and it docs not nlake against ,,,hat ,ve have been saying. 
It is not delight in slaughter, but it is the stern justice 
of revenge \vhich we have here; not, as in the lliad, 
hero meeting hero, but the long crinle receiving at la:st 
its Divine punishment; the breaking of the one storm, 
,vhich from the beginning has been slo,vly and awfully 
gathering. 
'Vith Homer's treatnIent of a battle-field, and as 
illustrating the conclusion w"hich ,ye argue from it, ,ve 
are tenlpted to dra,v parallels frolll two nlodern poet
- 
one a German, who ,vas taken away in the morning of 
his life; the other, the most gifted of modern English- 
men. Each of these two has attempted the saIne sub- 
ject, and the treatment in each case embodies, In a 
VOL. I. 34 
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similar manner, modern "ays of thinking about it. 
The first is frotH the f Albigenses' of young Lenau, 
who has since died lunatic, \,ye havc heard, a.s he 'was 
not unlikely to have died \yith such thoughts in him. 
It is the eve ,yhich follo,ved one of thosc terriblp 
struggles a.t Toulousc, find the poet's in1agination is 
hanging at 111oon-rise over the scene. ' The low broad 
field scattered over thick \,"ith corpses, all silent, dead, 
-the last sob !:o.pent,'-the priest's thanksgiying for the 
Catholic victory haying died into an echo, and only the 
, vultures crying their Te DeuJl1 laudaIllus.' 


Hat GoU del' Herr den Körpcrstoff crschaffen 
Hat ihn hcn.orgebracht ein böser Geist, 
DarÜber strittell sic mit allen '\T affen 
UncI wrrden YOIl dell Yögcln nun gespeist, 
Die, ohne ihrf'n Ur
pn111g nachzufragen, 
Die Körper da sich lassen wohl behagen. 


, \\T as it God the Lord who formed the substance of 
their bodies? or did SOlne evil spirit bring it forth? It 
,vas for this with all their nlÏght they fought, and now 
they are clevoured there by the ,vild birds, ,,'ho sit 
gorging Inerrily over their carrion, Ifithoai m-:kiJt[/ .from 
'lclwll(>e ,it came.' 
In nOmeI', as we Fiaw, the true hero is nlaster over 
death-death ha
 no terror for him. lie meets it., if it 
is to be, calmly 
I1d proudly, al,d thf'n it is ov('r; what- 
evcr ofIensiye may folio". after it, iH concealed, or at 
least pas
ed lightly oycr, IIère, on the contrary, 
everything mo
t off(,llsiyc is d"yelt upon ".ith an agon. 
izing inten
ity, find the triumph of death is made to 
extend, not oycr the body only, but over the bOuI, 
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whose heroism it turns to mocker)". The canRe In 
\vhich a man dies, is ".hat can lnake his death beauti- 
ful; but here nature herself, in her stern, a\vful "ray, 
is reading her sentence over the cause itself as a w"ild 
and frantic dreaJl1, "\Ve ought to be revolted-doubly 
. 
revolted, one ,vould think, and yet we are not so; 
instead of being revolted, \';e are affected with a sense 
of VGst, sad TIlagnifieence. 1Vhy is this? Because ,,"'e 
lose sight of the scene, or lose the sense of its borror, 
in the confusion of the spirit, It is the true nlodern 
t.ragedy; the note \vhich sounds through Shakespeare's 
, Sonnets J through 'IIalnlet,' through 'Faust,' AIl 
the deeper trials of the nlodern heart might he gathered 
out of those fe\v linE's; the sense of ,,'asted nobloness- 
nobleness spending its energies upon what tinle seems 
to be pronouncing no better than a. dreanl-at any rate, 
misgivings, sceptic and distracting; yet the heart the 
while, in spite of tbe uncertainty of the issue, remain- 
ing true to itself. If the spirit of the 
\lbigellsian 'war- 
riors had really broken do\vn, or if the poet had pointed 
his lesson so as to say, Truth is a lie; faith is folly; 
eat., drink, and die,-then his picture would have been 
revolting; but the noble spirit remains, though it is 
borne down and trifled 'wIth by destiny, and therefore 
it is not revolting but tragic. 
Far different from this-as far inferior in tone to 
Lenau's lines, as it exceeds thenl in beauty of workman- 
ship-is the \vell-kno,vn picture of the scene under the 
wall in the Siege of Corinth : 


.. 
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He saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold 0' er the dead their carnival; 
I}orging and growling o'er carcass and limb; 
They were too busy to bark at bim ! 
From a Tartar's skull they had stripp'd the flesh, 
As )'e peel the fig when its fruit is fresh; 
.And their white tusks crunch'd o'er the whiter skull, 
As it slipp'd through th{:ir jaws when their edge grew dull, 
As they lazily mum bled the bones of the dead, 
'Vhen they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed, 
So well had tbey broken a lingering fast 
With those who had fallen for that night's repast. 
And Alp knew, by the turbans that roU'd on the sand, 
The foremost of these were the best of his band: 


The scalps were in the wild dog's maw, 
The hair was tangled round his jaw, 
Close by the shore, on the edge of' the gulf, 
There sate a vulture flapping a wolf, 
'Yho had stolen from tbe hills, but kept away, 
Scared by the dogs, from tbe human prey; 
But he seized on his share of a ::;tccd tbat lay, 
l)ick'd by the birds, 011 the sands of the bay. 


For a parallel to the horribleness of this ,vonderfully 
painted scene ,ve need not go to the Xibelungen, for 
,ve .shall find nothing like it there: "'e must go back 
to the carved slabs ,vhich adorncd the banquet halls of 
the ,A,ssyriau kings, ,vhere the foul birds hover oyer the 
stricken fields, and trail fronl their talonb tho entrails of 
the 
lain. 
..And for 'what purpose docs Byron introduce these 
frightful images? 'Vas it in contrast to the exquisite 
moonlight ,vhich tcmpts the renegade out of hi
 tent? 
Was it to bring his mind into a fit condition to be 
,vorked upon by the vision of }i'rance:sca 1" It does but 
mar and untune the :softening influence:s of nature, 
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which nlÏght have been rendered more po,verful, per. 
haps, by some slight touch to remind him of his past 
day's ,vork, but are blotted out and paralyzed by such 
a mass of horrors. 
To go back to Homer. 
"\Ve must on1Ït for the present any notice of the 
dOluestic pictures, of ,vhich there are so n1any, in the 
palaces of Ulysses, of Nestor, or of Alcinous; of the 
games, so manly, yet, in point of refinmnent, so superior 
eyen to those of our o,vn n1Ïddle ages; of the supreme 
good of life as the Greeks conceived it, and of the arts 
by which they endeavoured to realize that good. It is 
useless to notice such things briefly, and the detail 
,vould expand into a volume. But the impres&ion 
which ,ve gather fronl them is the sanle ,vhich ,ye have 
gathered all along-that if the proper aim of all human 
culture be to combine, in the highest measure in which 
they are compatible, the two elements of refinelnent and 
of manliness, then Homer's age was cultivated to a 
degree the like of ,vhich the earth has not 'witnessed 
since. There was more refinenlent under Pericles, as 
there is more in modern London and Paris; but there 
was, and there is, infinitely more vice. There was more 
fierceness (greater manliness there never 'was) in the 
times of feudalism. But take it for all in all, and in a 
mere human sense, apart from any other aspect of 
the world which is involved in Christianity, it is 
difficult to point to a time when liÏe in general ,vas 
happier, and the character of man set in a more noble 
form. If we have dra,vn the picture with too little 
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shadow, let it be allowed for. The shado,v ,vas therc, 
doubtle
s, though "
e see it only in a few dark 
pot s. 
'1'he 
Iargites ,vould have supplied the re::;t, but the 

IargitcsJ unhappily for us, is lost. Even heroes have 
their littlene
ses, and Comedy is truer to the details of 
littleness than Tragedy or Epic, The grand is ah,'ays 
more or less ideal, and the elevation of a lllOlnent is 
sublimed into the spirit of a life. COllwdy, theretore, 
i8 e

ential for the represen ting of men; and there ,verc 
tÏIlles, doubtless, ,,,hen the cOlnplexioll of _tganlelnnoll's 
grea tncss ".as discoloured, like Prince IIellry's, by 
l'elllClnbering, ,yhen he ,vas ,,-eary, that poor creature-- 
SlllUll beer-i, e, if the Greeks had got any. 
A more serious discoloration, ho,vever, ,,'e are 
obliged to say that we find in lIoIller hinlselt
 in the 
soil or taint ,vhich even he is obliged to cast 0' er the 
position of wonlen. I n the Iliad, "here there is no 
sign of Inale slaverJ, ,vonlen had already fallen under 
the chain, and though there does not seCIn to have 
been any practice of polygHlny, the female prisoners 
fell, as a Inatter of cour
e, into a nlore degraded position, 
It i
 painful, too, to ob
erYe that their O\\ll feelings 
followed the practice of the tiJnes, uud that the)T COlll- 
posed thelnsclves to bear ,,,ithout reluctullce" huteycr 
theil' de
tillY forced u!)on t hClli, '\TheIl })riuIll 'cn" 
tUl'cJ into the Grecian ennp for Jfector's buùy, and 

tood under the roof of .A.chilles, he enùured to do 
what, U:s he says, no mortal father haù eyer yet cndured 
-to gi,'c his hand to hi
 son's destroyer, IJriscis, 
WhOHC bed" as nU.ldc desolate by the hand of the salHe 
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Achilles, finds it her one greatest consolation, that the 
conqueror stoops to choose her to share his own, And 
when Ilector in his last sad parting scene anticipates a 
like fate for. his o\vn Alldronlache, it is not ,vith the 
revolted agony of horror ,vith which such a possible 
future would be regarded by a IllUdeI'll husband; nor 
does Androlnache, ho,vever bitterly she feels the danger, 
protest, as a lllodern wife would do, that there was no 
fear for her-that death by 8orro,v's hand, or by her 
own, would preserve her to rej oin him. 
N or, again, was unfaithfulness, of ho,vever long 
duration, conclu
ively fatal aguinst a. ,vife; for ,ve 
meet Helen, after a t\\9cuty years' elopclnent, again the 
quiet, hospitable mistross in the Spartan palace, en- 
tertaining her husband's guests ,vith an easy matronly 
dignity, and not afraid even in jlenelaus's presence to 
allude to the past-in strong terms of self-reproaeh, 
indeed, but with nothing like despairing prm;tration. 

Iaking the ,vorst of this, however, yet e\ren in 
this respect the IIomeric Greeks were better than their 
contemporaries in Palestine; and on the whole there 
,vas, perhaps, no time anterior to Christianity when 
'VOlnen held a higher place, or the relation behveen 
,vife and husband was of a lllore free and honourable 
kind. 
For ,ve haye given but one side of the picture, 
'Vhen a 'v oman can be the theme of a poet, her nature 
cannot be held in slight esteenl; and there is no doubt 
that Penelope is Homer's heroine in the Odyssey.. 
One design, at least, which flomer had before him ,vas 
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to vindicate the character of the virtuous 1natron 
against the stain which ClyteIunestra ]1ad inflicted on 
it. ClytC1nne
tra has eyery advantage, Penelope every 
difficulty: the trial of the fornler lasted ,ouly half as 
long as that of the latter
 Agamemnon in leaying her 
gave herself and his houso in charge t.o a divine àOLÒÓ
, 
a heavon-inspired prophet, who should stand between 
her and temptation, and ,,
hom she had to murder 
before her passion could have its ,yay. Penelope had 
to bear up alone for t,venty weary years, ,vithout a 
friend, ,vithout a counsellor, and ,vith even a child 
,vhose constancy "Tas ,vavering, It is obviou
 that 
Houler designed this contrast. The tltory of the .A.rgos 
tragedy is told again and again, The shade of _\.ga- 
JneIDnOn himself forebodes a fate like his O,\Tn to Ulysses. 
It is lJ lysses's first thought ,vhen he ,vakes from his 
sleep to find himself in his own land; and the !o\cene in 
Hades, in the last book, seClllS only introduced that the 
husband of Clytenlne
tra luay Ineet the shades of the 
Ithacan suitors, and learn, in their own tale of the 8ad 
issue of their wooing, how far otherwise it had fared 
with Ulysses than with hiInself, \Y. omen, therefore, 
according to Jlolner, ,vere a
 capable of heroic virtue as 
men were, and the ideal of this heroisln is one to ,,,hich 
'\
e haye Rcarcely added, 


or the rest, there is no trace of any oriental 
seraglio system. The sexes Ii ved together in easy 
unaffected intercourse. The ladies appeared in society 
naturally and gracefully, and their chief occupations 
'were household nla tters, care of clothe
 and linen, and 
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other donlestic arrangements. 1Vhen a guest came, they 
prepared his dressing-room, settled the bath, and laid 
out the conyenienccs of his toilet-tahle, In their leisure 
hours, they were to be found, as no,v, in the hall or the 
saloon, and their work-table contained prett.y much the 
saIne 111aterials. IIelen was 'winding ,vorsted as she 
entertained Telenlachus, and Andromache worked rosp.s 
in yery luoùern cross-stitch. A literalist like 1.11' 
1.fackay, ,vho finds that the Israelites ,vere cannibals, 
frmn such expressions. as 'drinking the blooù of the 
slain,' might discover, perhaps, a sin1ilar unpleasant 
propensity in an excited w'ish of lIecuba, that she 
might eat the heart of .Llchilles; but in the absence of 
other evidence, it is un,vise in either case to press a 
metaphor; and the food of ladies, whet ever HOlner lets 
us see it, is very innocent cake and wine, \vith such 
fruits as were in season, To judge by N ausicaa., their 
breeding Inust have been exquisite. N ausicaa stand- 
ing still, ,vhan the uncouth figure of Ulysses emerged 
fronl under the ,rood, all sea slime and nakedness, and 
only covered with a girdle of leaves-standing still tc 
meet hÜn when the other girls ran a\vay tittering and 
terrified, is the perfect conception of true female 
modesty; and in the ,vhole scene bet,veen them, Homer 
sho\vs the nlost :finished understanding of the delicate 
and tremulous relations which occur occasionally in the 
accidents of intercourse between highly cultivated men 
and women, and \vhich he could only have learnt by 
living in a societ.y where men and women met and felt 
in the way which he has described. 
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'Vho, then, was Homer? 'Vhat 'was he? "\Vhen 
did he live? History halO! absolutely nothing to ans,ver. 
His poems were not "
rittell; for the art of "Titing (at 
any rate for a poet's pnrpose) "ras unknown to him. 
l'here i
 a vague tradition that the llind, und the 
Odyssey, and a comic poenl called the }'Iurgites, were 
composed by an Ionian ,vhose name was IIoDler, about 
four hundred ycar8 before IIerodotus, or in the ninth 
century B,C. "r e know certainly that these poe:rns 
" ere preserved by the n,hapsodistR, or popular reciterl'-ì, 
who repeated theJn at private parties or festival:;;, until 
writing came into use, and they ,yere fixed in a le:S8 
precarious form. ..ct later story was current, that ,ve 
owe the colhðctioll to l>isistratus; but an exolusive 
elailll for hilll was proba Lly only Athenian conceit. It 
is ineredible that IHcn of genius in IIolner's own land 
-Alcæus, for illstance-tìhould have left :such a ,,'ork 
to be done by a foreigner. But this is rea.lly all which 
is known; and the creation of the poems lies in im- 
penetrablo lnystery. Kothing remains to guide us, 
thel'ufore, except internal eyidellce (strangely enough, 
it is the Same ,vith 
hakespearo), and it has led to 'wild 
conclusions; yet the 'wildest is not without its use; it 
has cOll1IDonly sOlnetl1Îng to rest upon; and internal 
evidence is only really valuable ,vhen outward testi- 
Inoll'y has bc('n sifted to the uttennost. The present 
opiniûn S
etn8 to bo, that eaeh pomn is unque:stionably 
the ,vork of one man; but ,vhcther Loth poenls are the 
,vork of the same is yet Bl b jll lice. The Greeks be.. 
lieyed they ,vere; und that i8 luuch. Thore are 
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remarkable points of resemblance ill style, yet not 
greater than the resemblances in the 'Two Noble 
KillslDcn ' and in the ' Yorkshire Tragedy' to '
Iac- 
beth' and' IIamlet ;' and there are lllore remarkable 
pOillt
 of llon-resmublùllce, which deepen upon us the 
more we read, On the other hand, tradition is absolute. 
If the style of the Odyssey is 
ometilnes unlike the 
Iliad, ISO is one part of t.he Iliad sometinles unlike 
another. I t is hard to conceive a genius equal to the 
creation of either Iliad or Oùyssey to have existed 
withûut leaving so llluch as a legend of his nalne; und 
t.he difficulty of criticizing style accurately in an old 
language will be appreciated by t.hose \vho have tried 
their hand in their o,vn language ,vith the disputed 
plays of Shakespeare, There are heayy difficulties 
every ,vay; and \\?e shall best conclude our o,vn subject 
by noting do,vn briefly the 1110St striking points of' 
variation of which as yet no explanation has been 
attempted. \Ve have already noticed several: the 
non-appearance of male slavery in the Iliad ,vhich iB 
common in the Odyssey; the notion of a future state; 
and perhaps a fuller cnltivotion in the female character. 
.L:\.ndron1ache is as delicate as N ausicaa, but she is not 
as grand as Penelope; and in marked contrast to the 
feeling expressed by llriseis, is the passage where the 
grief of Ulysses over the song of Demodocus is com- 
pareel to the grief of a young wife flinging herself on 
the Jet warm boely of her huòband, and looking forward 
to her impending slavery with feelings of horror and 
repulsion. But these are among the slightest points 
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in which the two poems are dissimilar. Not only are 
there slaves in the Ody
sey, but there are e
T

, or 
serfs, an order with w"hich ,ve are farniliar in later times, 
but ,vhich again are not in the Iliad. In the Odyssey 
the Trojans are called 
írLß1íTOp

 í'1T7rWI', ,vhich must 
mean 'riders. In the Iliad, horses are never ridden; 
they are always in harness. 
'Vherever in the Odyssey the Trojan ".ar is alluded 
to (and it is yery often), ill no one case is the allusion 
to anything which is Inelltioned in the Iliad. "\Ve hear 
of the \vooden horse, the taking of Troy, the death of 
Achilles, the contention of Ulysses with Ajax for his 
arms, It might be said that the poet wished to supply 
afterwards indirectly what he had left in the Iliad un- 
told; but again, this is inlpossible, for a very curious 
reason. The Iliad opens ,vith the ,vrath of ..Achilles, 
which caused such bitter woe to the ....lchaians. In the 
Odyssey it is still the ,vrath of .A.chilles; but singularly 
'lOt 'It'it/I- Agamemnon, but u'itlt Ulysses. Ulysses to the 
author of the Odyssey was a far grander perSOll at Tl'OY 
than he appears in the Iliad. In the latter pO('Jn he is 
great, but far from one of the greatest; in the other, 
he is evidently the next to Achilles; and it !Seenl!S alJllost 
certain that ","hoever wrote the Odyssey ".as working 
from some other legend of the war, There ,vere a 
thousand versions of it, The tale of IIi urn ,vas set to 
every lyre in Greece, and the relative position of the 
heroes was doubtless varied according to the sympathies 
or the patriotism of the singer. The character of 
Ulysses is much stronger in the Odyssey; and even 
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when the same qualities are attributed to hiln-his soft- 
flowing tongue, his cunning, and his eloquence -they 
are held in very different estimation. The Homer of 
the Iliad has little liking for a talker, Thersites is his 
pattern specimen of such; and it is the current scoff at 
unready ,varriors to praise their father's courage, and 
then to add- 


àÀÀå TÒV viòv 
)'fivaTO frO x
r'IJa p,åxv, å)'op-v ò
 T' åp.E.ivw, 


But the Phæacian Lord \vho ventured to reflect, in the 
Iliad style, on the supposed unreadines::) of Ulysses, is 
taught a different notion of human excellence. Ulysses 
tells him that he is a fool. 'The gods,' Ulysses says, 
, do not give all good things to all men, and often a man 
is nlade unftlÎr to look upon, but over his ill favour they 
fling, like a garland, a power of lovely speech, and the 
people delight to look on him, He speaks ,vith modest 
dignity, and he shines among the multitude. As he 
,valks through the city, nlen gaze on hÜn as on a. god.' 
Differences like these, however, are far froIn decisive. 
The very 
lightest external evidence would weigh them 
all down together. Perhaps the following may be of 
more importance :- 
In both poems there are' questionings of destiny,' 
as the modern phrase goes. The thing vrhich we call 
human life is looked in the face-this little chequered 
island of lights and shadows, in the middle of an ocean 
of darkncss; and in each we see the 
ort of answer which 
the poet finds for hilnself, and \vhich might be sUlnmed 
up briefly in the last word
 of Ecclesiastes, ' Fear God, 
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and keep His commandmen ts: for this is the whole duty 
of man.' But the world bears a different aspect, and 
the ans"rer looks different in its application, In the 
Iliad, in spite of the gloom of .Achilles, and his com- 
plaint of the double urn, the Rense of life, on the whole, 
is sunny and cheerful. There is no yearning for any- 
thing beyond-nothing vague, nothing nlystical. The 
earth, the lllen, the gods, haye all a palpable reality 
about theIn, FroIll first to ID
t, ".e kno,v ,,
here \ve are, 
and "9hat "ge arc about, In the Ody:;;scy "
e are breath- 
ing another ahno:;;phcre, The 
peculations on the moral 
m
rstcries of our being hang like a n1Ïst oyer us from 
the beginning to the end; 
nfl the cloud from tinle to 
tilne descend"\ on the actors and enyeIopp..; thmn wit h a 
preternatural halo, The poet pyidently dislikes the ex- 
pre
sion of ' suffering being the lot of lliortals,' as if it 
had been abu
ed already for ungodly pnrpO'les, In the 
opening of the first book, Zeus l'eproyes the folly of 
nlortal nlen for casting- the blame upon the gods when 
they thenlselves, in spite of all the gods can do to save 
thcIn, persist in their own perycrscness; and woe never 
know" U:'i ,ve go on, so fast "
e pas
 froln one to tbe other, 
wben ,ve aloe anlong IHere hUTIlan beings, and ,,,hen 
among tbe spiritual or the mystical. Those bea-nymphg, 
those cannibals, those enchantresses, if intended to be 
real, are neither mortal nor divine-at any rate, like 
TJothing divine which ,ve ])ad I'een in Olympu
, or on 
tbe plains of Ilium; and ot tinles th
re is tt strangeness 
even in the hero himself. Sometimes it is Ulysses pain- 
full

 t.uiling his way home across the unknown ocean; 
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sometimes it is we that are ffiysses, and that unkno\vn 
ocean is the life across which we are wandering, wit.h 
too luauy Circes, and Sirens, and ' Isles of Error' in our 
path. In the same spirit death is no longer the end; 
and on every side long vistas seem to stretch u,vay into 
the infinite, peopled ,vith shadowy fonIls. 
But, as if this palpable initiation into the unseen 
were still in"ufficient or unconvincing, the comnlon 
ground on which ,ve are treading sOllletimes shakes 
under us, and ,ve feel as Humboldt describes himself to 
have felt at the first shock of an earthquake. Strange 
pieces of mysterious wildness are let fall in our ,vay, 
coming suddenly on us like spectres, and yanisbing 
without explanation or hint of their purpose. vVhat 
are those Phæacian ships nleant for, 'which required 
neither sail nor oar, but of their o,yn selves read the 
hearts of those they carried, and bore them wherever 
they would go ?-or the wild end of the ship which 
carried Ulysses home ?-or that terrible piece of second 
sight in the Hall at Ithaca, for ,vhich the seer was 
brought from Pylos ?-or those islands, one of w"hich is 
for ever wasting ,vhile another is born into being to 
complete the number ?-or those mystical sheep and 
oxen, which kne,v neither age nor death, nor eve-I' bad 
offspring born to them, and 'wbose flesh upon the spits 
began to crawl and bellow?-or Helen singing round 
the borse inside the Tr
jan 'walls, when every Grecian 
cbief's heart fainted in him as he thought he heard the 
voice of his o,vn deal' wife far away beyond the sea? 
In the far gates of the Læstrygonf!R t 'where such. a 
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narrow rim of night divided day from day, that a man 
,vho needed not sleep might earn a double hire, and the 
cry of the shepherd at evening driving home his flock 
'vas heard by the shepherd going out in the morning 
to pasture,' we have, perhaps, 
Olne tale of a Phænician 
mariner ,,
ho had ,yandered into the North Seas, and 
seen 'the Nor\vay sun set into sunriBe,' But what 
shall ,ve say to that Syrian isle, 'where disease is not, 
nor hunger, nor thirst, and where, when men gro\v old, 
Apollo comes with ....\..rtmnis, and slays thenl ,vith his 
silver bow?' There is nothing in the Iliad like any of 
these stories. 
Yet, when all is said, it matters little who wrote the 
poems. Each is so magnificent, that to have written 
both could scarcely have increased the greatness of the 
man \vho had ,vritten on
; and if there ".ore bvo 
Homers, the earth is richer by one 1110re divine-gifted 
man than ,ve had kno,,?n. _\.fter all, it is perhapc; nlore 
easy to believe that the differences ,vhich we semn to 
see arise froln IIolner's own choice of the Inaterial 
\vhich be
t suited two ,,'orJ-\:s so different, tha.n that 
nUl-ure wa:-i so largely procligal as to have created in one 
age and in one people two such nlen; for whether uue 
or two, the authors of the Iliad and the Odyssey f,tand 
alone \vith Shakc=s:peare far away abovo lnankind. 
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I F the enonllOUS undcrtaking of the BoHandist editors 
had been cOlnpleted, it would have contained tho 
histories of 2.5,000 saints, So lnany the Catholic Church 
acknowledged and accepted as her ideals-as men ,,'bo 
had not 0111y clono her honour by the eminence of their 
sanctity, but ,vho had received ,yhile on earth an openly 
Divine recognition of it in gifts of supernatural po,ver. 
.A.ud this vast nUlnber is but a 
election; the editors 
chose only out of the mass before them ,vhat was lllOst 
note'worthy and trustworthy, and ,,-hat ,vas of catholic 
rather than of national intere
t. It is no 11101'0 than a 
fraction of that singular mythology vvhich for so lllany 
aO'es delio'hied the Christian world which is still JH:.'ld 
b ð , 
in external rcycrcnec among the Romani
t.s, and of 
"rhich the lnodern historian::-:;, provoked by its feeble 
supernaturalism, and by the entire absence of c't'itical 
ability among its writers to distinguish bet,veen fact 
VOL. I. 36 
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and fable, bave hitherto faiJ0d to 
peak a reasona.ble 
word, Of the attenlpt in our nwn day to revive an 
interest in them ,ve shall say little in thi
 place. The 
, Lives' have no form or beauty to give thern attraction 
in thenlselves; and for their hU111an int0r('
t the broad 
atmosphere of the world suited ill with these delicate 
plants, which had g1'o,vn up Hilder the 
hadow. of the 
COllyent wall; they 'v ere eXutics, not froJn another 
clinlate, but froln another age; the breath of scorn fell 
on thenl, and haying no root in the hearts and beliefs 
of Inen any n101'O, but only in the sentilnent
lities and 
make-beliefs, they ,vithercd and 
ank, And yet, in their 
place as historical phenomena, the legends of the saints 
are as rClnarkable as any of the Pagan mythologies; to 
the full as remarkable, perhaps far more so, if the length 
and firnu10:'s of hold they once possessed on the convic- 
tions of mankind js to pass for anything in the estImate 
-and to ourselves they have a near and pf'culiar interest, 
as spiritual facts in the growth of the Catholic faith. 
Philosophy has rescued the old theogonies from 
ridicule; their extrayagancies, e, en the mo
t grotesque 
of theIn, can be now seen to have their root in an idea, 
often a deep one, representing features of natural history 
or of metaphysical speeulation, and ,ve do not laugh at 
them any more. In their origin, they were the conse- 
cration of the first-fruit.s of kno'wledge; the expres
ion 
of a real rc\?erential belief. 1'hcn tinle did it
 ,vork on 
them: knowledge gre"
, and they could not gro,v; they 
became TnonstroLl8 and mischieyous, and were driven 
'\ut by Christianity ,vith scorn and indi
n3 tÏon, But 
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it is with human institution
 aR it is ,vith men t1H:'ln- 
selves; ,YO are tender with t.he dead ,vhen their power 
to hurt us hus pa
sed a\va,y; and as l:>agani
Jn can never 
more be dangerous, ,ve have been able to COnlTIland a 
calmer attitude to,vards it, and to detect. nnder its nlost 
repulsive features sufficient latent elenlpnts of genuine 
thought to satisfy us that even in t.heir darkest aber- 
rations men are never ,vholly given oyer to falsehood and 
absurdity. "Then philosophy has done for Inediæval 
mythology vthat it has done for fresiod and for the 
Edda, we shall find there also at least as deep a sense of 
the awfulness and luystery of life, al)d ,ve shall find a 
moral elen1ent which the Pagans never had. The lives 
of the saints are always sinlple, often childish, seldom 
beautiful; yet, as Goethe observed, if 'without beauty, 
th er are al ways good. 
And as a phenolnenon, let u
 not deceive ourselves 
on the nlagnitnde of the Christian hagiology. The Bol- 
landists were restricted on many sides. They took only 
what ,,-a:s in IJatin-while every country in l
urope had 
its own home gro,vth in its oWJllangnage-and thus 
lllany of the 1110st characteristic of tho liyos are not to 
be found at all in their collection, .A.nd again, they 
took but one life o
 each saint, composed in all cases 
late, and compiled out of the mass of various shorter 
lives which had gro,vn up in different localities out of 
popular tradition; so that many of their longer produc- 
tions bave an elabol'ate literary character, with un ap- 
pearance of art.ifice, which, till we know ho,v they came 
into existence, might blind us to the vast width and 
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variet
T of the traditionary sources from which they are 
drawn, In the hvelfth century there ,vere sixty-six lives 
extant of 8t Patrick alone; and that in a country ,vhere 
., 
every parish had its o,vn special saint and special legend 
of him, These f;ixty-six Ii ve8 may have contained ()Ir 
Gibbou says 1nuRt have contained) at least as nUlny 
thousand lies. I'm'haps 
o, Tu scyere criticisul, cyen 
the existence of a "ingle apostle, 8t Patrick, appears 
problematieal. ]
ui at least there is the historieal fact, 
about which there can be no mistake, that the stories 
did gro,v up in SOIlIC ,vay or other, that they ,vere 
repeated, sung, listened to, ,vritten, and read; that 
these lives in Ireland, and all oyer Europe and over the 
earth, ,vheroyer the Catholic faith ,ya" preached, stories 
like these, sprang out of the heart of the people, and 
gre,v and sbndo"red oyer the entire believing n1Ïnd of 
the Catholic world. '\Vhereyer church ,vas founded, or 
soil ""as consecrated for tho long resting-plnce of those 
,vho had died in tho faith; ,,
hereYer the ::,weet be11" of 
convent or of monastery ,vere heard in the cycnillg air, 
charnling the unquiet world to rof't. and rC1neln 1rance 
of God, there dwelt the JlH\lnOl'r of SOI110 apo:-;tle who 
had laid the first stone, there was t he 
('pulchre of smne 
mal'tyr whose relif'"s reposed beneath the altar, of 
onlC 
confes:-\or ,,-ho had sutlcl'l'cl there for his lUastcr'H sake, 
of SOlne holy ascetic who in silcnt self-chosen austerity 

 
 
had woven a ladder there of prayer and penance, on 
which the angels of God were beli0yed to haye ascended 
and descended. I t is not a phenomenon of an age or 
of a century; it is characteristic of the history of 
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Christianity. From the time when the first preachers 
of the faith passed out from their honles by tha.t quiet 
Galilean lake, to go to and fro over the earth, and did their 
mighty work, and at last disappeared and were not any 
JllOre seen, these sacrecllegends began to grow. Those 
who had once kno,vn the .L\..postlcs, who had drtnvn fron1 
their lips the blessed message of light and life, one and 
all ,vouid gather together ,vhat fraglnents they couIel 
find of their stories. Rumours hlc,v in froIll all the 
,,
inds. They had been seen here, harl been seen there, 
in the farthest corners of the earth, preaching, contend- 
ing, suffering, prevailing. .A.flection did not 
tay to 
scrutinize. 'Vhen some member of a family aIllong 

urselves is absent in some far place from ,vhich sure 
news of hiln COlnes slowly and uncertainly; 'if he has 
been in the army, or on some dangerous expedition, or 
at sea, or anywhere where real or imaginary dangers 
stimulate anxiety; or when one is gone away from us 
altogether-fallen perhaps in battle-and when the 
story of his end can be collected but fitfully from 
strangers, who only kne,v his name, but had heard him 
nobly spoken of; the faintest threads are caught at; 
reports, the vagueness of which might be evident to 
indifference, are to love strong grounds of confidence, 
and 'trifles light as ail" establish thelllseives as cer- 
tainties, So, in those first Christian communities, 
travellers came through froln east and ,vest; legions on 
the march, 01' caravans of wandering merchants; and 
one had been in Rome, and seen Peter disputing 'with 
Simon )Iagus ; another in India, where he had heard St 
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Th01nas preaching to the Brahulins; a third brought 
with hinl, fr0111 the ,,-ild:s of Britain, a tStaff ,vhich he 
had cut, as he baid, ii'om a thorn tree, the seed of ,vhich 
St Joseph had sown there, and which had grown to itR 
full size in a single night, lnakillg Illcl'chandise of tho 
precious relic out of the credulity of the believers. 80 
the legends gl'e,\', and ,vere treasured up, and loved, 
and trusted; and alas! all ,,,hich wc ha\7e been able to 
do ,,-ith thenl is to call thelIl lies, and to point a shallow 
Inoral on the inlpostures and creduliti{'s of the early 
Catholics, .....\..n A theist. could not ,,,ish us to say III ore. 
If ,ve can rcally belieye that the Christian Church 'YW:i 
Inade over in its Yer
v cradle to lies and to the ftLther of 
lic
, and ,vus allo,,-ed to rCInain in his keeping, so to 
say, till ye
terday, he will not llluch trouble hinlself 
"ith any faith which aftcr Huch all adnlÏssion we HIttY 
profess to entertain, 
"'or, as this spirit began in thc 
first age in ,,'hich the Church began to have [(, history, 
so it continued so long as the Church as an integral 
body retained its vitality, and only died out in the 
degeneracy ,vhich prcceded and which brought on the 
Ilefornlatioll, For fourteen hundred years these stories 
held their l )lace and ran 0' on frOIll a ()'e to aO'c from 
o 0 0 , 
century to century; as the new t
1Ïth widened its 
buunJarie
, and nunlbered cyer nlore und Illore great 
nanl('
 of HH
n aud \\TOlllen who had fou
ht and <lied for 
it, t:iO long their histories, liyi!lg ill the hcarts of those 
for wholn they laboured, laid hold of thenl and filled 
them; and the devout iIllagination, possesbed ,,,ith what 
was often no 11lorÐ than the rUlllour of a lUUlle, bodied 
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ít out into liff', and form, and realitJ". And doubtlesg, 
if w"e try theIn by any historical canon, ,ve have to say 
that ql1i1 e endless untruths gre,," in this WIlY to be 
be1ieved among men; alid not believed only, but held 
sacred, passionately and devotedly; not filling the 
history books only, not only serving to tllllUse and edifY 
the refectory, or to furnish matter for meditation in 
the cell, but clainling days fen' themselves of special 
remembrance, entering into liturgies and inspiring 
prayers, forming the spiritual nucleus of the hopes and 
fears of luillions of hlnnan souls, 
From the hard barren standing ground of the fact 
idolator, ","hat a strange sight Inust be that still lllOnll- 
tain-peak on the wild west Irish shore, ,,-here, for Ulore 
than ten centuries, a rude old bell and a carved chip of 
oak have ,vitnessed, or seented to ,vitness, to the presence 
long ago there of the Irish apostle; and ,vhel'e, in the 
sharp crystals of the trap roðk, a path has been ,vorn 
slnooth by the bare feet and bleeding knees of the 
pilgrinls, ,,-ho still, in the August ,veather, ùrag their 
painful ,,-ay along it as they have done for a thousand 
years! Doubtle::Sð the 'J
ives of the Saints' are full of 
lies, Are there none in the lliad P or in the legpuùs 
of Æneas? "r ere the stories sung in the liturgy of 
Eleusis all so true? so true as fact? Are the songs of 
the Cid or of 
iegfi:'ied true P vVe say nothing of the 
lies in these; but w"hy? Oh, it 'v ill be said, but they 
are fictions; they were neyer supposed to be tJrue. But 
they U'ere supposed to be true, to the full as true as the 
(Legenda ..turea.' Ob
 thdll, they are poetry; aùd 
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besides they have nothing to do with Christianity. 
Yes, that is it; they have nothing to do w"ith Chris- 
tianity. Religion has grown such a solemn business 
with us, and we bring such long faces to it, that ,ve 
cannot admit or conceive to be at all naturallyadmis- 
sible such a light 
ompanion as the inlagination. Tho 
distinction between secular and religious has been ex- 
tended even to the faculties; and we cannot tolerate in 
others the fulness and freedom which ,ye have lost or 
rejected for ourselves. Yet it has been a fatal n1Ïstake 
,vith the critics. They found themselves off the recog- 
nized ground of Romance and Paganisln, and they 
failed to see the same principles at ,york, though at 
,york with new nlaterials, In the records of all human 
affairs, it cannot be too often insisted on that two kinds 
of truth run for e,er side by side, or rather, crossing in 
and out with each other, fOrIn the ,varp and the ,voof 
of the coloured web which ,ve call history: the one, the 
literal and external truths corresponding to the eternal 
and as yet undiscovered la \vs of fact; the other, the 
truths of feeling and of thought, which enl10dy thenl- 
selves either in distorted pictures of outward things, or 
in some entirely ne"T creation-sollletimes moulding 
nnd shaping real history; sonletilles taking the form of 
heroic biography: of tradition, or popular legend; SOllle- 
tilnes appearing W
 recognized fiction in the epic, the 
drama, or the novel. It is useless to tell us that this is 
to confuse truth and falsehood. ,yo e are stating a fact, 
not a theory; and if it makes truth and falsehood diffi- 
cult to distinguish, that 
 nature's fault" not ours 
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Fiction is only false, ,vhen it is false, not to fact, else 
ho,v could it be fiction? but when it is-to fail'. To try 
it by its corre
ponclÐnce to the real is pedantry. Imagin- 
ation creates as nature creates, by the force "rhich is in 
man, which refuses to be restrained; we cannot help it, 
and ,ve are only fah;e ,vhen we nlake monsters, or when 
,ve pretend that our inventions are facts, ,vhen we sub- 
stitute truths of one kind for truths of another; when 
,ve substituto,-and again ,ve Illust say ,vhen ,ve inten- 
tionally substitute :-whenever persons and ,vhenever 
facts seize strongly on the imagination (und of course 
,vhen there is anything renlarkablo in them they must 
and will do so), invention glides into the ÏJnages which 
form in our minds; so it must be, and so it ever has 
been, from the first legends of a cosmogony to the written 
life of the groat man who died last year or century, or to 
the latest scientific magazine. 'Ve cannot relate facts as 
they are; th.ey must first pass through ourselves, and 
we are morû or less than Inortal if they gather nothing 
in the transit. The great outlines alone lie around us 
as inlperative and constraining; the detail we each fill 
up variously, according to the turn of our synlpathies, 
the extent of our know ledge, or our general theories of 
things: and therefore it may be said that the only 
literally true history possible is the history ,vhich Ininù 
has left of itself in all the changes through which it has 
passed. 
Suetonius is to the full as extravagant and super- 
stitious as Surius, and Suetonius was most laborious 
and careful, and ,vas the friend of Tacitus and Pliny. 
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Suetonius gh es us prodigies, where Surius has n1Ïraclc
, 
but that is all the difference; each follows the form of 
the supernatural which belonged to the genius of his 
age. Plutarch writes a Jife of Lycurgus, ,,,ith details of 
his childhood, and of the trials and yicissitudes of his 
age; and the existence of Lycurgus is now quite as 
questionable as that of St Patrick or of St George of 
England. 
No rectitude of intention ,,,ill save us from Iuis- 
takes. SYlllpat.hies and antipathies are but synonyms 
of prejudice, and indifference is iInpos:sible. Loye is 
blind, anù so is eyery other passion, Loye belieycs 
eagerly ,,
hat it desires; it excuses or ptU5SPS lightly 
over blen}ishes, it d"rells on what is beautiful; ,vhile 
dislike sees a tarnish on what is brightest, and deppens 
faults into vices. Do ,,,e belieye that all this is a 
disease of unenlightened tinl(
s, and that in our strong 
sunlight ouly truth can get receiyed ?-then let us COll- 
trast the portrait, for installce, of 
ir Robert Peel ns it 
is drawn in the Free Trade naIl at 1\lanchester,l at the 
county In0cting, and in the Oxford CommoJl Room, It 
is not sO :Faithful and literal history is possible only 
to an ÏInpa
sive spirit. 
lan ,vill never write it, until 
perfect kno,vledge and perfect fitÏth in God shall enable 
hinl to See and endure every fact in its realitv' until 
., J , 
perfect love shall kindle in him under its touch the one 
just mnotion ".hich IS In hannony ,,,ith the eternal 
order of all thil1g
. 


. Written in 1850. 
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How far we are in these days from approximating 
to such a cOlnbination ,ve need not here insist. Criti- 
cisln in the hands of Inell like Niebuhr sePlns to have 
accoluplished ß'reat intellectual triulllphs; and in Ger- 
Inany and F rance, and tnnong ourselves, we have our 
new schools of the philosophy of history; yet their real 
successes have hitherto only been destructive, 1Vhell 
philosophy reconstructs, it does not.hing but project its 
o,vn idea; when it tbro,vs off tradition, it canllot ,york 
,vithout a theory: and ,vhat is a theory but an impel' 
feet generalization caught up by a predisposition? 
'Vhat is Comte's great division of the erafs but a 
theory, and facts are but as clay in his hands, ,vhich he 
can mould to illustl'ate it, as every clever luan will find 
facts to be, let his theory be ,vhat it ,vill ? Intellect 
can destroy, but it canllot restore life; caI] in t.he 
creative facultie
-call in Love, Idea, IU1ugination, and 
,re have living figures, but ,ve cannot tell ,vhether 
they are figures ,vhich ever lived before, The high 
faith in which Love and Intellect can alone unite in 
their fulness, has not Jet found utterance in nlodern 
historians. 
'}'he greatest man who has as yet giyen himself to 
the recording of hlllnan affairs is, beyond question, 
Cornelius Tacitus. Alone in Tacitus a serene calmness 
of insight waß con1patible ,vith intensity of feeling, He 
took no side; he may have been Imperialist, he Inay 
have been Republican, but he has left no sign ,vhether 
be was either: he appears to have sifted facts ,vitb 
sorupulous integrity; to adlninistel' his love, his scorn,' 
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his hatred, according only to individual merit: and his 
sentiments are rather felt by the reader in the life-like 
clearness of his portraits, than expressed in ,yords by 
himself. Yet such a po,ver of seeing into things ,vas 
only possible to hÌ1n, because there ,vas. no party left 
with which he could detern1Ïnedly side, and no wide 
spirit alive in TIoIHe through ,vhich he could feel. The 
spirit of Rome, the spirit of life had gone away to seek 
other fOrIns, and tho world of Tacitus was a heap of de- 
caying institutions; a stage where men and ',"Olnen, as 
they thenlselves were individually base or noble, played 
over their little parts, Life inàeed ,,-as come into the 
world, was working in it, and silently shaping the old 
dead corpse into fresh and beautiful being, Tacitus 
alludes to it once only, in one brief scornful chapter; 
and the 111.0st poorly gifted of those forlorn biographers 
whose unreasoning credulity ,vas piling up the legends 
of St 3lary and the .Ltpostles, which now drive the 
ecclesiastical historian to despair, knew" more, in his 
divine hope and faith, of the real spirit ,,?hich had gone 
out among mankind, than the keenest and gravest 
intellect ,vhich ever set itself to contcInplate thClll, 
And now havino- in sonle deOTee cleared the oTound 
b b b 
of difficulties, let us go back to the Lives of the Saints. 
If Bede tells us lies about St Cuthbert, we 'v ill dis- 
believe his stories; but we will not call Dede a liar, 
even though he prefaces his life with a declaration that 
he has I:)et down nothing but ,vhat he has ascertained 
on the clearest evidence, "\ ''P" care dri yeu to no 
uch 
alternati ve; our canons of criticislll are different from 
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Bede's, and so are our notions of probability, Bede 
would expect à priori, and would therefore consider as 
sufficiently attested by a consent of popular tradition, 
what the oaths of liying 'witnesses would fail to make 
credible to a modern English jury. \Ve ,viII call Bede 
a liar only if be put for,vard his picture of St Cuthbert 
as a picture of a life which he considered adnlirable and 
excellent, as one after ,vhich he was endeavouring to 
model his O\Yll. and ,vhich he held up as a pattern of' 
imitation, ,vhen in his heart he did not consider it 
admirable at all, ,vhen he was ll1aking no effort at the 
austerities \vhich he was lauding, The histories of ths 
saints are written as ideals of a Christian life; they 
have no elaborate and beautiful forms; single and 
straightforward as they are,-if they are not this they 
are nothing. .For fourteen centuries tho religious mind 
of the Catholic ,vorld thre,v thmn out as its form of 
hero ,vorship, as the heroic putterns of a form of human 
life which each Christian within his own limits 'vas 
endeayouring to realize. The first rnartyrs 
nd con- 
fessors ,vere to those poor monks ,vhat the first Dorian 
conquerors were in the ,val' songs of Tyrtæus, what 
Achilles ahd ...A.j ax and Aganlelnnon and Diomed were 
wherever Homer 'vas sung or read; or in more modern 
times, \vhat the Knights of the Round Table w(?re in the 
halls of the Norman castles, The Catholic mind was 
expressing its conception of the highest hUlnan excel- 
lence; and the result is that immense and elaborate 
hagiology. As with the battle beroes, too, the inspira- 
tion lies in the universal idea; the varieties of character 
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(with here and there an exception) are slight and 
unimportant; the object being to crpatc examples for 
universal human imitation. Lancelot or Tristram were 
equally true to the spirit of chivalry; and Patrick on 
t.he T1lountain, or .Llntony in the desert, are equal 
models of patient austerity, The knights fight \vith 
giants, enchanters, robbers, unknightly nobles, or furi- 
ousól\vild beasts; thp Christians fight with the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. The knight leaves the c01nforts of 
hOllle in quest of adventures, the saint in quest of pen- 
ance, and on tho bare rocks or in desolate wilderne
se!:i 
subdues the devil in his flesh \"ith prayers and pen- 
ances; and so alien is it all to the whole thought and 
system of the modern Christian, that he either rejects 
such stories altogether as monks' impostures, or receives 
them with disdainful ,vonder, a
 one nlOl'(, shauH?ful 
fornl of superstition with which }uunan nature has 
insulted heaven and disgraced it.self, 
Leaving, ho,vever, for the present, the nlcallillg ofnlo- 
nastic asceticiðnl, it scenlS necessary to in
ist that there 
really ,va
 such a thing; there is no douht about it., If 
the particular act.ions told of each :-;aint arc Hot literally 
true as belonging to him, abundance' of tHen did for 
Inany centuries lead the sort of life whic11 saints are 
said to have led. ",.. e have got a notion that the friars 
were a snug, comfortable set, after all; and the life in 
a monastery pretty lnnch like t.hat in a nlodern univer- 
sity, where the old TIlonks' language and attÞetation of 
un"worldliness doe:i :sonlenO\V contri\ c to co-e
ist \vith as 
large a mass of bodily enjoYlnent as ulan's nature can 
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well appropriate, V er
T likely this 'Vaf-ì the state into 
,vhich Inttny of the InonasteriPR had fallen in the 
fifteenth century, It w'as a symptom of a very rapid 
disorder ,vhich had set in among thenl, and which 
promptly terminated in dissolution, But long, long 
ages lay behind t.he fifteenth century, in ,vhich, wi:-:;cly 
or foolishly, thpsp old TIlonks and hOl'Inits did make 
them
elves a very hard life of it; anù tbe legend onl
- 
exceeded the reality in being a very slightly idealized 
portra.it, "r e are not speaking of the miracles; that 
is a wholly different question. \Vhen men knew little 
of tbe order of nature, ".hatever callIe to paH
 ,vithout 
obvious caut'e was at once 
ot down to influences beyond 
nature and above it; and so long as there ,vere ,vitches 
and encbanters, strong ,vith the help of the bad powers, 
of course the ('special servants of God would not be left 
without graces to outTIlatch and overcome the devil. 
And tbere ,,-ere lllany other reasons why th
 saints 
should ,vor1
 miracles, They had don6 so under the 
old dispensation, and there ,vas no obviou
 reason why 
Christians should be 'vorRe off than Jews. ,A..nd again, 
although it be true, in the rnodern phrase, \vhich is 
beginning to :saVour a little of cant, that the high- 
est natural is the highest supernatural, nevertheless 
natural facts pel'lnit us to be so easily familiar ,vith 
them, that they have an air of commonness; and when 
we have a vast idea to express, there is always a dis- 
position to the ext.raordinary. But the miracles are 
not the chief thing; nor ever were they so. Men did 
not become saints by working miracles, but they worked 
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miracles because ther had becoTI1e saini's; and the 
instructi veness and value of their lives lay in the 111Pans 
which they had used to make themselves \vhat they 
were; and as \ve said, in this part of the business there 
is unquestionable basis of truth-scarcely even exagger- 
ation, We have dOCUnlelltary evidence, ,vhich has been 
filtered through the sharp ordeal of party hatred, of the 
,vay in which some men (and those, not mere ignorant 
fanatics, but men of vast mind and vast influence in 
their days) conducted themselves, where mytll has no 
room to enter, 'Ve know something of the hair-s}
irt 
of Thomas à Becket; and there "
as another poor n10nk, 
whose ascet icism iluagination could not ea
ily outrun; 
he who, ,vhen the earth's lllighty ones were banc1('d 
together to crush hil11 under their arn1ed heels, spoke 
but one little word, and it fell alllong the111 like the 
8pear of CaduIus; the strong ones turned their hands 
against each other, and the annies n1e1ted away; and 
the proudest Inonarch of the earth lay at 1 hat monk's 
threshold three win1,f'r nights in the scanty clothing of 
penance, suing Iniserably for forgi,
eness, Or again, to 
take a fairer figure, There is a poem extant, the 
genuineness of which, "Te b<:licve, ha.s not been ('hal- 
len ged, composed by Cohllnbkill, conlmonly caned St 
Colurnba, lIe ".as a her]nit in .A.rran, a rocky island 
in the Allantic, outside Galway Bay; from which he 
was sUlnn101lcfl, WP do not l\.llÚW how, but ill a lWUlnl')' 
which appeureù 10 hÏ1n to be a lJi, iuc call, to go away 
and be Bishop of lona. The poem is a ' Farewell tv 
Arran,' which he wrote on lea ying it; and he lct
 1.l.I3 
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see sOlnething of a hermit's life there, 'Farewell,' he 
begins (,ve are obliged to quote fì'om nlemory), 'a long 
fare,vell to thee, Arran of my heart. Paradise is with 
thee; the garden of God within the sound of thy bells. 
The angels love Arran. Each day an angel comes 
there to join in its services,' And then he goes on to 
describe his 'dear cell,' and the holy happy hours 
',vhich he had spent there, ',,,ith the wind whistling 
through the loose stones, and the sea spray hanging on 
his hair.' Arran is no bettcr than a ,,'ild rock. It is 
strewed over ,vith the ruins ,vhich may still be seen of 
the old herlnitages; and at their best they could have 
been but such places a.s sheep ,voulcl huddle under in a 
storm, and shiver in the cold and 'wet which ,yould 
pierce through the chinks of the 'walls. 
Or, if ,vrittell evidence be too untrust,vorthy, there 
are silent witnesses which cannot lie, that tell the same 
touching story, 'Vhoever loiters among the ruins of a 
nlonastery will see, C0l11111only leading out of the clois. 
tel's, ro,vs of cellars half underwground, lo,v, dan1p, and 
wretched-looking; au earthen floor, bearing no trace of 
pavement; a roof from which the mortar and the damp 
keep up (and always must have kept up) a perpetual 
ooze; for a ,vindow a narro,v slip in the wall, through 
'v hich the cold and the wind find as free an access as 
the light. Such as they are, a well-kept dog would 
object to accept a night's lodging in them; and if 
they had been prison cells, thousands of philanthropic 
tongues would have tru111peted out their horrors, The 
stranger perhaps supposes that they were the very dun... 
VOL. L 36 
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geonH of which hc has heard such terrible t.hings. TIe 
usks his guide, and his guide tells hinl they were the 
monks' dormitories. Yes; there on that wet soil, with 
that dripping roof abo\
e them, was the self-chosen 
home of those poor nlen. Through winter frost, through 
rain and storIn, through sunnner sunshine, generation 
after generatioIl of them, t.here they lived and prayed, 
and at last lay down and died, 
It is all gone no,v-gone as if it had neyer been; 
and it was as foolish as, if the attcmpt had succeeded, 
it \vould have been lnischie\'ous, to revive a devotional 
interest in the Liyes of the Saints, It ".ould have 
produced but OIle THore unreality in an age already too 
full of such. Noone SUPpOðCS \ve should ha.ve set to 
,york to live as tbey lived; tbat any Blan, however 
earnest in his religion, ,,'ould hase gone looking for 
carth floors and wet dungeons, or wild islands to live 
in, when he could get anything better, .Either we are 
wil5er, or I1101'e humane, or Inore self-illdulgt\ut; at any 
rate we are something ,vbich divides us frOIll nlediæval 
Christianit.y by an impa
sable gulf ,,,hich this age or 
thi!o1 epoch will not see bridged over. X everthelcss, 
these modern hagiologists, howevcr wrongly they ,vent 
to work ut it, had detected, and ,,-ere cndeavouring to till, 
a \
cry serious blank in our educat.ional 
ystem; a very 
serious blank indeed, and one ,vhich, 8omeho,v, 'ye must 
contrive to get tilled if the education of character is 
ever to Le more 1 han a name with us. To try and 
teach people how to live without giving them examples 
in which our rules are illu
tratcd, is like teaching them 
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tö dra,v by the rules of perspective, and of light and 
shade, ,vithout designs in ,vhich to study the effects; o
 
to ,vrite verse by the la,vs of rhynlo and Inetre, ,vithout 
song or poem in which rbyu1e and Inctre Dre exhibited, 
It is a principle ,,-hich ,ve have fOl"gotten, and it is one 
,vhich the old Catholics did not forget, ,Ve do not 
mean that they set out with saying to thenlselves, '"1
\T e 
must hayc exumplps, ,ve Illust have ideals;' very lik0ly 
tbey never thought about it at all; love for their holy 
men, and a thirst to know about thcn1, produced the 
histories; and 10ye unconsciously working gave theIn 
the best for ,vhich the)
 could have ,vished, The boy 
at school at the nlOntlstery, the young IHonk disciplining 
hiln
elf as yet ,rith difficulty under the austerities to 
,vhich he had devoted hinlse1f, the old one halting on 
toward the close of his pilgrimage,-all of them had 
before their eyes, in the legend of tbe patron saint, a 
persortal realization of all they were trying after; lead- 
ing thelll on, beckoning to theIn, alid pointing, as they 
stumbled anlong their difficulties, to 7.he luul'ks ,,,hich 
his own footsteps had left, as he had trod that hard 
path before them, It \vas as if the Ohurch ,vas for 
ever saying to thelll :-' You have doub!"
 and fears, and 
trials and temptations, out,vard and iu\\ ard; you have 
sinned, perhaps, and feel the burden of your bin. Here 
,väs one w 110, like you, in thÙJ very spot, under the saluè 
sky, treading the same soil, among the ßame bills aHd 
,,"oods and rocks and rivers, \vas tried like you, teJnpted 
like you, sinned like you; but here he prayel.l, and 
p
hsevered, and did penance, u.uli wa
hed out hi:; 
iJld; 
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he fought the fight, he vanquished the Evil One, he 
triumphed, and no\v he reigns a saint with Christ in 
heaven. The same ground \vhich yields you your food, 
once supplied him; he breathed, and lived, and felt, 
and died here; anù no\v, froDl his throne in the sky, he 
is still looking lovingly do\vll on his children, making 
intercession for you that you may have grace to follow 
him, that by-and-by he Ina)'" himself offer you at God's 
throne as his own.' It is impossible to measure the 
influence which a personal reality of this kind must 
have exercised on the mind, thus daily and hoùrly im- 
pressed upon it through a life; there is nothing vague 
any more, no abstract exceUences to strain after; all is 
distinct, personal, palpable. I t is no dream. The 
saint's bones are under the altar; nay, perhaps, his 
very fornl aud features undissol yed, Under SOlne late 
abbot the coffin nwy have been opened and the body 
seen \vithout mark or taint of decay, Such things have 
becn, and the mnaciation of a ::mint will account for it 
without a miracle. Daily some incident of his story is 
read aloud, or spoken of, or preached upon. In quaint 
beautiful fornls it lives in light in the long chapel 
,vindo,vs; and in the SUll1JUer Inatins his figure, lighted 
up In splendour, gleanls do\vn on the congregation as 
they pray, or 
tream
 in mysterious tints along the 
pavCIuent, clad, as it seems, in soft celestial glory, and 
shining as he shines in heaycn. .L\.la:::;, alas! ,vhere is 
it all gone? 
We are going to venture a fe'w thoughts on the 
wide question, what po
sibly Jnay haye been the mean.. 
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ing of so large a portion of the human race, and so 
nlany centuries of Christianity, having been surrendered 
and seemingly sacrificed to the working out this dreary 
asceticism. If right once, then it is right no,y; if no,v 
worthless, then it could never have been Illore than 
worthless; and the energies ,vhich spent themselves on 
it were like corn so\vn upon the rock, or substance 
given for that ,vhich is not bread. 'Ve supposed our- 
selves challenged recently for our facts. IIere is an 
enormous fact ,vhich thero is no evading. It is not to 
be slurred over with indolent generalities, with un- 
meaning talk of superstition, of the twilight of the un- 
derstanding, of barbarism, and of nursery credulity; it 
is nlatter for the philosophy of history, if the philosophy 
has yet been born ,,'hich can deal with it; one of the 
solid, experienced facts in the story of mankind which 
must be accepted and considered ,vith that respectful 
deference which all facts clainl of their several sciences, 
aud which ,vill certainly not disclose its nleaning (sup- 
posing it to have a Ineaning) except to reverence, to 
sympathy, to love. "... e must remember that the men 
who wrote these stories, and who practised these austeri- 
ties, ,vere the same Inen ,,,ho composed our liturgies, 
who built our churches and our cathedrals-and the 
gothic cathedral is, perhaps, on the whole, the most 
magnificent creation which the mind of man has as yet 
thro,vn out of itself. If there be any such thing as 
a philosophy of history, real or possible, it is in virtue 
of there being certain progressive organizing laws in 
which the fretful lives of each of us are gathered into 
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and subordinated in bonle larger unity, through which 
age is linked to age, as ,ye 1110ve forward, w'Ïth an hori- 
70n expanding and ad vancing. And if this is true, the 
magnitude of any hunlau phenolnenon is a criterion of 
its Ï1nportance, and definite forms of thought working 
through long historic periods iInply an effect of one 
of these vast la"ys-imply a di
tillct step in human 
progress, Sonlothing previously unrealized is being 
lived out, and rooted into the heart of mankind, 
Nature never half does her ,york. She goes over 
it, and over it, to lna.ke assurance sure, and makes good 
her ground with \vearying repetition. A single section 
of a short paper is but a sluall space to enter on t;0 vast 
an enterprise; neYertheles
, a fe\v,err general words 
shall be ventured as a suggestion of 'what this nlonastic 
or saintly spirit !lIar possibly haye meant. 
First, as the 
pirit of Chri
tianity is antagonistic to 
t1...e ,vorId, ,yhateycr forIll the f-;pirit of tIlo ,vorId 
as
unles, the ideals of Chri:..;tianity will of course be 
their opposite; as one Yerge
 into one extreme, the 
other ,yill verge into the contrary. In those rough 
tilDes the Ia\\r 'was the 
"ord; anlInul J1]ight of arm, 
and the strong Huinlal heart which guided it, were the 
excellences which the world re,varc1ed; and luonasti- 
cisI11, therefore, in its position uf protest, ,yonId be the 
destruction and aLnegation of the aninlal nature. The 
war hero in the battle or the tourney yard luight be 
taken as tLe apotheosis of the fle
hIy nlall-the saint 
in the desert of the spiritual. 
But this interpretation is slight, imperfect, and if 
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true at all only partially RO, The nninlal ana thø 
spiritual are not contradictories; they are the com- 
plen1ents in the perfect character; and in the middle 
ages, as in all ages of gen nine earnestneRs, they in ter- 
fused and penetrated each other, There 'vere ,varl'ior 
saints, and saintly l\"arriors; and those grand old 
figures 'which sleep cross-legged in the cat.hedral aisle:s 
were sOlnething higher than only one l110re fornl of the 
beast of prey. l\IonasticisIll represented something 
more positive than a protest againRt the ,yorld. "T e 
believe it to have been the reali7ation of the infinite 
loveliness and beauty of personal purity, 
In the earlier civilization, the Greeks, ho,vcyer 
genuine their reverence fnr the gods, do not seem to 
have supposed any part of their dut
.,. to the gods to 
consist :in keeping their bodies untainted. Exquisite 
as 'was their sense of beauty, of beauty of mind as well 
aE beauty of fornl, with all their loftiness and their 
nobleness, ,vith their ready love of nloral excellence 
,vhen manifested, as fortitude, or devotion to liberty 
and to hOlne, they had little or no idea of wbat 'we 
nleaJl by morality. \"'rith a féw rare exceptions, pol- 
lution, too detestable to be even naIlled aIllong our- 
selves, 'was of fan1iliar and daily occurrence among 
their greatest n1en; 'YUS no 1 cproach to philosopher or 
to statesman; and was not supposed to be incoJllpatible, 
and was not, in fact., incompatible with any of those 
especial excellences which we so admire in the Greek 
character. 
Among the Romans (that is, the early Romans of 
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the republic), there was a sufficiently austere morality. 
A public officer of state, whose business was to inquire 
into the private lives of the citizens, and to punish 
offences against morals, is a phenoll1enon ,vhich we 
have seen only once on thl$ planet, There ,va
 never 
a nation before, and there has been none Rillce, ',,,ith 
sufficient virtue to endure it, But the ROlnan Illorality 
,vas not lovely for its own sake, nor excellent in itself, 
It was obedience to la\v, practised and valued, loved 
for what resulted from it, for the btrength and rigjd 
endurance ,vhich it gaye, but not loved for itself, The 
Roman nature was fierce, rugged, ahnost brutal; and 
it submitted to restraint as st('rn as itself, as long as 
the energy of the old spirit endured, But as soon as 
that enerp-y gre\v slack-,,,hen the religion "
aS no 
longer believed, and taste, as it ,vas called, came in, 
and there was no nlore danger to face, and the "
orld 
,vas at their feet, all was s'wept a,vay as before a whirl- 
wind; there 'was no loyelincss in virtue to make it 
desired, and the ROTIle of the Cæsars presents, in its 
later ages, a picture of enornlOU
 sensuality, of the 
coarsest aniJnal desir
, ,vith mcnns unlimited to gratify 
It. In I.Jatin literature, as little as in the Greek, is 
there any sense of the beauty of purity, 
Ioral essays 
on tenlperance we Inay find, and praise enough of the 
wise man ,,,hose passions and whosp nppptites are 
trained into obedience to reason, But this is no more 
than the philosophy of the old Roman life, which got 
itself expressed in words when men were tired of the 
realit.y. It involves no sense of sin. If sin could be 
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indulged without weakening self-coDlmand, or without 
hurting other people, Roman philosophy ,vould have 
nothing to say against it. 
The Christians stepped far out beyond philosophy. 
"\Vithout specuìating on the 'lCIIY, they felt that in- 
dulgence of animal l)assion did, in fact, pollute theIn, 
and so much the more, the more it was deliberate. 
Philosophy, gliding into 
Ianicheis]n, divided the forces 
of the universe, giving tbe 81)irit to God, but declaring 
matter to be eternally and incurably evil; and looking 
forward to the time ,,,hen the spirit should be emanci- 
pated from the body, as the beginning of, or as the re- 
turn to, its proper existence, a man like Plotinus took 
no especial care ,,,hat became the mean,vhile of its 
evil tenement of flesh, If the body sinned, sin 'was its 
eÌement; it could not do other than sin; purity of con- 
duct could not make the body clean, and no amount of 
bodily indulgence could shed a taint upon the spirit- 
a very comfortable doctrine, and one which, under 
various disguises, has appeared a good many times on 
the earth. But Christianity, shaking all this off, 'would 
present the body to God as a pure and hoiy sacrIfice, 
as so much of the material,vorld conquered from the 
appetites and lusts, and froln the devil "Those abode 
they were. This was the meaning of the fastings and 
scourgings, the penances and night-watchings; it was 
this which sent St,Anthony to the tombs and set Simeon 
on his pillar, to conquer the devil in the flesh, and keep 
themselves, if possible, undefiled by so much as one 
corrupt thought. 
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And they lnay have been absurd tlnd ext.ravagant. 
''''''hen the feeling is stronger than the judglllent, IUCH 
are \-er
" apt to be extravagant. If, in the recoil frOll} 
}Ianicheism, they conceiyed t.hat a body of a saint thus 
purified had contracted supernatural virtue and could 
,\rork miracles, the
r had not sufficiently attended to the 
fact.s, and so far are not, unexceptionablc ,vitnesses to 
them. N eyertheless they did their ,,-ork, and in virtue 
of it we are raised to a higher stage-we are lifted for- 
,vard a Jnighty step ,vhich ,ye can ncyer again retrace. 
Personal purity is not the "Thole for which we have to 
care: it is but one feature in the ideal character of nlan. 
The monks nlay have thought it ,vas all, or Dlore nearly 
all than it is; and therefore their lives may seem to us 
poor, mean, and emasculate. Yet it is "rith lifc as it is 
'\Tith science; generations of J11en haye givcn thelllselves 
exclusively to single branches, "rhich, ,,-hen mastered, 
form but a little section in a cosn1ic phil08ophy: and in 
life, so slo\v is progress, it may take a thousand year
 
to make good a single step. ",.. eary and tedious enough 
it seelllS ,,,hen we cease to speak in large language, aud 
rClnelllber the nUlllbcrs of individual souls who have 
been at work at the procc:ss; but "rho know
 where- 
abouts ,vc arc in the duration of the race? Is hunlanity 
cra,vling out of the cradle, or tottering into the gravc ? 
Is it in nur:sery, in schoolroOln, or in opening lnanhood ? 
"\Vho knows? I t is enough for UI'ì to be t:'ure of our 
steps when we have taken theIn, and thankfully to 
accept ,yhat has been done for us. llenceforth it is 
impossible for us to give our unmixed admiration to any 
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character \vhich moral shadows overhang. Henceforth 
,ye require, not greatness only, but goodness; and not 
that goodness only "rhich begins and ends in conduct 
correctly regulated, but that love of goodness, t.hat 
keen pure feeling for it, ,vhich resides in a conscience 
as sensitive and susceptible as ,vornan's modesty. 
So much for what seems to us the philosophy ûf this 
matter. If ,va are right, it is no more than a first fur- 
ro,v in the crust of a soil which hitherto the historians 
have been contented to leave in its barrenness, If they 
are conscientious enough not to trifle ,,
ith the facts, as 
they look back on them froln the luxurious self-indulg- 
ence of Jnodern Christianity, they either revile the 
superstition or ]!ity the ignorance which made such 
large lllistakes on the nature of religion-and, loud in 
their denunciations of priestcraft anù of lying ,,-onders, 
they poiI1t their nloral 'with pictures of the ambition of 
mediæval prelacy or the scandals of the annals of the 
Papacy. For the inner life of all those millions of im- 
mortal souls 'who "-ere struggliug, with such good or 
bad success a
 ,vas given them, to carry Christ's cross 
along their journey through life, they set it by, pass it 
over, dismiss it out of history, ,,-ith some poor common- 
place simper of sorrow or of scorn, It will not do. 
1tlankind have not been so long on this planet alto- 
gether, that ,ye call allo,v so large a chasm to be scooped 
out of their spiritual existence. 
'Ve intended to leave our readers with something 
lighter than all this in the shape of literary criticism, 
and a few specimens of the biographical style; in both 
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of these we must now, however, be necessarily brief. 
'Vhoever is curious to study t.be lives of the saints in 
their originals, should rather go anywhere than to tbe 
Bollandists, and universally never read a late life \vhen 
he can conlnland an early one; for the genius ill theIn 
is in the ratio of their antiquity, and, like river-water, 
is most pure nearest to the fountain, 'Ve are lucky in 
possessing several specilTIens of the nIode of their 
growth in late and early lives of the sall1e saints, and 
the process in all is sinlilar. Out of the unnumbered 
lives of St Bride, three are left; out of tho sixty-six of 
St Patrick, there are eight; the first of each belonging 
to the sixth cèntury, the latest to the thirteenth, The 
earliest in each instance are in verse; they belong to a 
time \vhen there ,vas no one to \vrite such things, and 
\vere popular in form and popular in their origin. The 
flo\v is easy, the style graceful and natural; but the 
step from poet.ry to prose is substantial as \vell as 
formal; the imagination is ossined, and we exchange 
the exuberance of legendary creativeness for the dog- 
matic record of fact 'without reality, and fiction with- 
out grace. The marvellous in the poetical livcs is 
comparatively slight; the aftcr-mirades being C0111- 
posed frequently out of a mistake of poet
' lnctaphol'
 
for literal truth. There is often real, genial, hunwn 
beauty in the old verse. The first t\\
O stanzas, for 
instance, of St Bride's IIynlll are of high merit, as may, 
perhaps, be imperfectly seen in a translation:- 
Bride the queen, she loved not the world; 
She floated on the waves of the world 
.As the sea-bird floats upon the billo\f. 
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Such sleep she slept as the mother sleeps 
In the far land of her captivity, 
:Mourning for her child at borne, 


What a picture is there of the strangeness and 
yearning of the poor human soul in this earthly pil- 
grÏ1nage! 
The poetical 'Life of 8t Patrick,' too, is full of fine, 
wild, natural imagery, The boy is described as a 
shepherd on the hills of Do\vn, and there is a legend, 
,veIl told, of the angel ,rictor coming to him, and leav- 
ing a gigantic foot-print on a rock from ,vhich he 
sprang back into heaven. The legend, of course, rose 
froDI some renlarkable natural feature of the spot; as 
it is first told, a shadowy unroality hangs over it, and 
it is doubtful ,vhether it is more than a vision of the 
boy; but in the later prose all is crystalline; the stor)'" 
is dra,vn out, with a barren prolixity of detail, into q 
series of angelic visitations. And again, \vhen Patrick 
is described, as the after-apostle, raising the dead Celts 
to life, the nwtaphor cannot be left in its natural force, 
and ","e have a long weary list of literal deaths and 
literal raisings, So in many ,vays the freshness and 
individuality was lost with time. The larger saints 
s\vallo\ved up the slnaller and appropriated their ex- 
ploits; chasIns were supplied by an ever-ready fancy; 
and, like the stock of good ,vorl(S laid up for general 
use, there wa
 a stock of Iniracles ever ready 'when any 
defect ,vas to be supplied, So it was that, after the 
first impulse, the progressive life of a saint rolled on 
like a snow ball down a lIlouptaill-side, gathering up 
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into itself whatever lay in its path, fact or legend, ap- 
propriate or inappropriate-sometinlcs real jewels of 
genuine old tradition, sometÏ1nes the débris of the old 
c'r
eds and legends of hea theIli
nl; Hnd on, Rnd on, till 
at length it reached the botton1, and \vas dashed 111 
pieces on the Reforn1ation. 
One more illustration shall serve a
 eyidence of 
,,'hat the really grcatest, Incst vigorous, luinùs in the 
hvelfth century could accept as po
:-;ible or probable, 
\vhich they could relate (on what c\'idence we do not 
know) as really ascertained facts, "r e remember 
sOlllething of St Anselm: both as a statesman and as a 
theologian, he ,vas unquestionably tllnong the ablest 
tllen of his tilne alive in Europe. Here is a story 
,vhich .A..nsebu tells of a certain Corni
h 8t Kieran. 
The saint, \vith thirty of his con1panions, was preacb... 
ing ,vithin the frontiers of a law1ess Pagan prince; and, 
disregarding all orders to be quiet or to leave the coun- 
try, continued to agitate, to threaten, and to thunder 
eyen in the ears of the prince hiIuself. Things took 
their natural course, Disobedience In'o\roked punish.. 
mente Â. guard of soldiers 'was sent, and the saint and 
his little band ,vere decapitated, The bccne of the 
execution 'vas a \vood, and the heads und trun]{s 'vere 
left lying there for the ,vol yes and the ,vild birds. 


But now a miracle, such as was once hearù of before in the 
Church in the person of t he holy Denis, was again \\ rought by 
Divine PrO\Tidence to prc
crve the bodies of these saints from pro- 
fanation. The trunk of Kieran ro
e from the groul1(l, anù selecting 
l1rst his own head, alld carrying' it to a stream, alllI tlH're carefully 
"8.Bl1lllg it, ami afterwarùs performing the same sacred ofiice lor each 
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of his companions, giving each body its own head, he dug graves for 
them and buried them, and last of all buried himself, 


It is even so. So it stands ,vritten in a life clailning 
Ansebn's authorship; and there is no reason ,vhy the 
authorship should not be his. Out of the hea.rt come 
the issues of evil and of good, and not out of the intel- 
lect or the understanding, )lon are not good or bad, 
noble or base-thank God for it !-as they judge well 
or ill of the probabilities of nature, but as they love 
God and hate tbe deviL .And yet the story is instruct- 
Ive. "T e have heard grave good men-men of intellect 
and influence-,vith all the advantages of Inodern 
science, learning, experience; men who ,vould regard 
Anselm \vith sad and serious pity; yet tell us stories, 
as having fallen ,vithin their O'Vl1 experience, of the 
marvels of mesnlcrisID J to the full as ridiculous (if any- 
thing is ridiculous) as this of the poor decapitat.ed 
Kieran, 


)Iutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur, 


.\Ve see our natural faces in the gluss of history, aud 
Lurn away and straightway forget ,vhat manner of men 
we are. The superstition of science scoffs at. the super- 
stition of faith, 
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F RO)! St ....lnselm to 1\11' Emerson, from the' Acta 
Sauctorunl' to the 'Representative 1.Ien;' so 
far in 
even centuries \ye have travelled. The races of 

he old Ideals have becoIlle extinct like the Preadamite 
Saurians; and here are our ne,,, pattern specimens on 
which we are to look, and take comfort and encourage. 
ment to ourselves. 
The philosopher, the mystic, the poet, the sceptio, 
the mun of the world, the \vriter; these are the present 
n10ral categories, the ðU1nma genera of hUUlan greatness 
as 1.lr Emerson arranges them. From every point of 
view an exceptionable catalogue. They are all thinkers, 
to begin ,,
ith, except one: and thought is but a poor 
business cOll1pared to action, Saints did llot earn 
canonization by the nlunbür of their folios; and if the 
ne
essities of the times are now driving our best men 
out of action into philosophy and verse-Inaking, SO 
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much the ,vorse for t.hem and so much the worse for 
the ,vorld, The one pattern actor, 'the man of the 
world,' is Napoleon Bonaparte, not in the least a person, 
as ,ve are nlost of us at present feeling, whose example 
the world desires to see follo,ved. 
fr Emerson ,vould 
have done better if he had kept to his o,vn side of the 
Atlantic. He is paying his own countrymen but a 
poor cOInpliment by cOIning exclusively to Europe for 
his heroes; and he ,vould be doing us in Europe more 
real good by a great deal if he ,vould tell us sOInething 
of the backwoodsmen in Kentucky and Ohio, How- 
ever, to let that pass; it is not our business here to 
quarrel either ,vith hilll or his book; and the book 
stands at the head of our article rather because it 
presents a very noticeable deficiency of ,vhich its writer 
is either una ware or careles
, 
These six predicables, as the logician ,vould call 
theIn, ,yhat are they? 
-\.re they ultiJnate genera re- 
fusing to be classified further? or is there any ot.her 
larger type of greatness under \vhich they fall? In 
the naturalist's catalogue, poet, sceptic, and the rest 
,vill all be classified as men-man being an intelligible 
entity. lIas 1.11' l
merson any sill1Ïlar clear idea of 
great TIlan or good man? If so, ,vhere is he? \vhat is 
he ? It is desirable that 've should kno,v, 
Ien ,viti 
not get to heaven because they lie under one or other 
of these predicables, 'Vhat is that supreIne type of 
character \vhich is in itself good or great, unqualified 
,vith any further d
!fe}'entia? Is there any such? and 
if there be, where is the representative of this f It 
VOL. L 37 
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Jnay be said that the generic man exists nowhere in an 
ideal unity-that if considered at all, he rnust be 
abstracted from the various sorts of men, black and 
white, tame or savage, 80 if 've would know what a 
great man or a good man Ineans, we must look to sonle 
specific line in 'v hich he is good, and a bstract our 
general idea. .L\nd that is yery well, proyided ,ve 
know ,vhat ,ve are about; proyich'd we understand, in 
our abstracting, ho\v to gpt the essential idea distinctly 
out before ourseh-es, ,,,ithout entangling ourselves in 
the accidents, IIunlfill eXC't'llence, after all the teach- 
ing of the last eighteen hundred years, ought to be 

oInething palpable by this tin1c. It i:-\ the ono thing 
which ,ve are all taught to seek and to ninl at fOl'nling 
in oursehTes; and if rOl)l'esentati\-o IHen arc good fo1' 
anything at all, it can only bc) not as they l'l'IH'C'sent 
merely curious combinations of phenonlcna, but as they 
illustrate us in a completely realized forln, what ,YO 
are, every singlc ono of us, eqnall
' in tcr?sted in under- 
standing, It is not. the 'great man' as (nUlll of the 
world' that ,ve caro for, but the' IIlHIl of the world' as 
a (great nUtn' - 'which is a very different thing, 
Having to live in this world, how' to liye greatly here 
is the question for us; not, ho,v, being great, ,ve can 
cast our greatne
s in a worldly mould. There rrmy be 
endless successful' nlen of the ",.orld' \'.'110 are rnean or 
little enough all the ,vhile; alid the Enwrsonian 
attitudo will confuse success 'with greatness, or turn our 
ethics into a chaos of absurdity. Sú it is \" ith every- 
thing \vhich man undertakes and works in, I..Jife haa 
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grown complicatefl; and for one e111ployment In old 
times there are a hundred no\v. But it is not they 
which are anything, but 1L'f. We are the end, they are 
but the means, the material-like the clay, or the 
marble, or the bronze, in which the sculptor carves his 
statue, The form, is everything; and what is the form? 
From nursery to pulpit every teacher rings on the one 
note-be good, be noble, be men. 'Vhat is goodness 
then? and wbat is nobleness? and ,vhere are the 
exalnples? 'Ve do not say that there are none. God 
forbicl! That is not ,vhat ,.ve are meaning at all. If 
the earth had cea
ed to bear men pleasant in God's 
sight, it ,von!!l have passed away like the cities in the 
plain, But who are they? which are they? ho,v are 
we to know them? They are our loaders in this life.. 
cum paign of ours. If we could see them, ,ve would 
follow them, and save ourselves many und many a fall, 
and n1anyan enenlY 'VhOIU we could have avoided, if 
we had kno,vIl of him. It cannot be that the thing 
is so sirnple, ,,,hOll naluefi of highest reputation are 
"Tangled over, and such poor counterfeits are Dlobbed 
with applauding followers. In art and s
ienoe we call 
detect the charlatan, but in life ,ve do not recognize 
him so readily-,ve do not recognize the charlatan, and 
we do not recognize the true man. Rajah Brooke is 
alternately a hero or a pirate; and fifty of the best men 
among us are likely to have fifty opinions on the rnorits 
of Elizabeth or Cromwell. 
But surely, men say, the thing is simple. 1'he 
commandnlents are sÍIl1ple, It is Dot thut people do 
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not know, but that they ,viII not act up to what they 
kno,v. 'Ve hear a great deal of this in sermons, and 
else,,?here; and of course, as eyerybody's experience 
,vill tell him, there is a great deal too much reason why 
,ve should hear of it. But there are bvo sorts of duty, 
positive and negatiye; ,vhat ,ve ought to do, and ,vhat 
,ve ought not to do. To the latter of these, conscience 
is pretty nHlCh 
nvake; but by cunningly concentrating 
its attention on one side of the matter, conscience has 
contrived to forget altogether that any other sort 

xists at all. ' Doing ,vrong' is breaking a conlll1and- 
nlent ,,'hich forbids us to do 80n10 particular thing. 
That is all the notion which in comnlon language is 
attached to the idea, Do not kill, steal, lie, swear, 
conunit adultery., or break the Lord's day-these are 

 . 
the c01l1mandments; very silnple, doubtle:3:-;, and easy 
to be known, But, after aU, ,,,hat are they r They 
are no more than the very first and rudimental con- 
ditions of goodness, Obedience to these is not n10re 
than a srnall part of what i
 required of us; it is no 
]1101'e than the foundation on ".hich the ;:)uperstructure 
of character is to be raised. To go through life, and 
plead at the end of it that "Te ha \'e not broken any of 
these c01nmandll1ents, is but ,vhat the unprofitable 
servant did, who kept his talent carefully unspent, and 
yet was sent to outer darknc::,s for hi
 u
elc:5snes8. 
Suppose these comlnandments obeyed-what then? It 
is but a blnall portion of our time ,vhich, ,ve will hope, 
is spent in resisting temptation to break them, "That 
are we to do with the rest of it r Or SUppOSf} them 
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(and this is a high step indeed) resolved into love of 
God and love of our neighbour. Suppose ,ve know 
that it is our duty to love our neighbour as ourselves, 
\Vhat are we to do, then, for our noighbour, besides 
abstaining from doing hÏIn injury? The saints know 
very ,veIl what they ,vere to do; but our duties, we 
suppose, lie in a different direction; and it does not 
appear that ,ve havp found thmn, ' \Ve have duties so 
positive to our neighbou.r,' says Bishop Butler, 'that if 
we give more of our tilne and of our attention to our- 
selves and our own matters than is our just due, we are 
taking ,vhat is not ours, and are guilty of fraud.' 
'Vhat does Bishop Butler mean? It is easy to ans,ver 
generally. In detail, it is not only diffieult, it is im- 
possible to ans,ver at all. The rl10dern ,vorId says- 
'l\Iind your own business, and leave others to take care 
of theirs;' and ,vhoever anlong us aspires to nlore than 
the negative abstaining from ,vrong, is left to his o,vn 
guidance. There is no help for him, no instruction, no 
modern ideal which shall be to him \vhat the heroes 
,vere to the young Greek or Ronlan, or the martyrs to 
the l\Iiddle-Age Christian. There is neither track nor 
footprint in the course which he will haye to follow, 
,vhile, as in the old fairy tale, the hill-side \vhich he is 
climbing is strewed ,vith black stones lllocking at him 
with their thousand voices. We have no moral cri- 
terion, no idea, no counsels of perfection; and surely 
this is the reason ,vhy education is so little prosperous 
with us; because the only education worth anything 
is the education of character, and 'we cannot educate a 
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character unloss we have SOlnc notion of 'what we ,,'ould 
form. Young lllcn, as 'we kno\v, are lllore easily led 
than driven. It is a very ola story that to fOl'bid this 
and that (so curious and contradictory i
 our nature), 
is to stin1ulate a desire to clo it. But place before a 
hoya figure of a noble man; let the circumstances in 
'v hich he has earned his claill} to be call
d noble be 
such as the boy himself sees round himself; let him see 
this man rising oyer his telnptation, and following life 
victoriously and beautifully for\vard, and, depend on 
it, you ,vill kindle his heart as no threat of punishment 
here or any,,?here 'v ill kindle it. 
People complain of the sameness in the ' Liyes of 
the Saints.' It is that very sanleness ,,-hich is the 
secret of their excellence, There is a :sameness in the 
heroes of the' Iliad;' there is a sameness in the his- 
torical heroes of Greece and ROlne, A Ulan is great as 
he contends best with the circumstances of his age, 
and those who fight best ,vith the sanle circuDlstances, 
of course grow liko each other, And so with our own 
age--if we really could have the liYe
 of our best men 
'\Titten for us (and ,vrittcn ,,'cll, by Inen ".ho kne\v 
what to look for, and what it ,,'as 011 which they should 
insist), they \vould be just as like each other too, and 
'would for that reason be of such infinite usefulne::-:s. 
They ,vould not be like the old Ideals, Tinlcs are 
changed; thcy ".cre one thing, ,ve have to be another 
- their enemies a re not ours. There is a llloral 
Illetenlp8vchosis in the change of era, and probably no 
lineament of form or feature remains identical; yet 
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surely not because less is demanded of us-not less, but 
mOre-JDOre, as ,ve are again and again told on Sun- 
days from the pulpits; if the preachers would but tell 
us in "'hat that' more' consists. The loftiest teaching 
,ve ever hear is, that we are to work in the 
pirit of 
loye; but ,ve are stilJ left to generalities, while action 
divides and divides into ever slnallcr details. It is a8 
if the Oh urch said to the pain tor or to the 111 usician 
wholn she was training, you Inust ,york in the spirit of 
love and in the spirit of truth; and then adding, that 
the Catholic painting or the Catholic music ,vas ,vhat 
he ,vas not to imitate, suppose that she had sent him 
out into the ,vorld equipped fully for his enterprise, 
And ,vhat comes of this? EmersonianisJn has 
COlne, modern hagiology has COllle, and Ainsworth 
novels and Bul-wer novels, and a thousand nlore unclean 
spirits. "'".,. e hav'e cast out the Catholic devil, and the 
Puritan has s,vept the house and garnished it; but as 
yet ,YC do not see any symptom
 sho,ving of a healthy 
incolniug tenant, and there JUn.)" he worse states than 
Catholicislll. If ""0 wanted proof of the utter spiritual 
disintegration into ,vhich ,ye have fallen, it 'would be 
enough that ""e have no biographies. ",Ve do not 
111ean that ,ye have no ,yritten lives of our fello\v- 
creatures; there are enough and to spare. But not 
anyone is there in which the ideal tendencies of this 
age can be discerned in their true form; not one, or 
hardly anyone, which 'we could place in a young man's 
hands, with such warm confidence as would let us say 
of it-' Read that; there is a man-such a man as you 
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ought to be; read it, meditate on it; see what he was, 
and how he made himself what he ,vas, and try and be 
yourself like him,' This, as ,ve s
nv lately, is ,vhat 
Catholicism did, It had its one broad type of per- 
fection, ,vhich in countless thousands of instances was 
perpetually reproducing itself-a type of character not 
especially belonging to anyone profession; it ,vas a 
type to ,vhich priest or laynlan, knight. or bishop, 
king or peasant, might equally a8pire: Inen of all sorts 
aspired to it, and men of all sorts attained to it; and 
as fast as she had realized them (so to say), the Church 
took thenl in her arms, and held theln up before the 
,vorid as fresh and fresh exanlples of vict.ory over the 
devil. This is ",hat that Church ,vas able to do, and 
it is "'hat we cannot ùo; and yet, till ".e can learn to 
do it, no education ,vhich ,ve can offer has any chance 
of prospering, Perfection is not easy; it is of all 
things nlost difficult; difficult to know and difficult to 
practise. Rules of life ,vill not do; even if our 
analysis of life in all its possible forms were as com- 
plete as it is in fact rudimentary, they ".ould still be 
inefficient. The philosophy of the thing might bo 
understood, but the practice would be as far off as ever. 
In life, as in art, and as in mechanics, the only 
profitable teaching is the te[tehing by exanlple. \.
 our 
mathematician, or your man of tscience, may di
course 
excellently on the stealn engine, yet he cannot make 
one; he canllot make a bolt or a screw'. The master 
worl.man in the engine-room does not teach his ap- 
prentIce the theory of expansion, or of atmo
pheric 
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pressure; he guides his hand. upon the turn cock, he 
practises his eye upon the index, and he leaves the 
science to follow when the practice has become me- 
chanical. So it is w.ith evcrything which man learns 
to do; and yet for the art of arts, the trade of trades, 
for life, ,ve content ourselves ,vith teaching our children 
the catechism and the con1mandnlents; ,ve preach 
them sermons on the good of being good, and the evil 
of being evil; in our higher education we advance to 
the theory of habit and the freedom of the will; and 
then, ,vhen failure follo,vs failure, ipsa expel'ientia 
recla/Jl.aule, ,ve hug ourselves with a complacent self- 
satisfied reflection that the fault is not ours, that all 
which men could do ,ve have done. The freedom of 
the ,vill I-as if a blackslnith would ever teach a boy to 
make a horseshoe, by telling hiln he could Inake one if 
he chose, 
In setting out on our journey through life, we are 
like strangers set to find their way across a difficult 
and entangled country, It is not enough for us to 
kno,v that others have set out as we set out, that others 
have faced the lions in the path and overcome them, 
and haye arrived at last at the journey's end, Such a 
knowledge may give us heart-but the help it gives is 
nothing beyond teaching us that the difficulties are not 
insuperable. It is the track, ,vhich these others, these 
pioneers of godliness, have beaten in, that ,ve cry to 
have shown us; not a mythic 'Pilgrim's Progress,' 
but a real path trodden in by real men. Here is a crag, 
and there is but one spot w here it can be climbed; 
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here is a morass or a ri\.er, and there i8 a bridge in one 
place, and a ford in another. There are robbers in 
this forest, and ,,-ild beasts in that; the tracks cross 
and recross, and, as in the old labyrinth, only one will 
bring us right. The age of the saints has passed; they 
arc no longer any service to us; "-0 lnu
t walk in their 
spirit, but not along their road; and in this sense \ve 
say, that ,,-c haye 11u pattern great Juen, no biographies, 
no hist.ory, which are of real Rervice to us. It is the 
l'Clnarkable characteristic of the pre:5ent time, as far as 
'we kno'v-
 new phenomenon since history began to 
be written; one 1110re proof, if ,,-e ,,-anted proof, that 
,vc are entering on another era. In our present efforts 
at educating, 'we are like ".orknlen setting about to 
nlake a machine which they kllnw is to be composed of 
plates and joints, and wheels and screws aud spring::;:- 
they temper their springs, and snlooth their plate
, and 
carve out carefully their whe('ls and screws, but having 
no idea of the Inachine in its CUTI1bination, they either 
fasten thern together at randoln, and create some 
IJ10nster of disjointed uudirected force, or else pile the 
finished IDDterials into a heap together, and trust to 
SOlne organic spirit in thernselvcB "Thich will :shape theJn 
into unity. 'Ve do not know what ,YO "ould be at. 

Iake our children into Inen, sa):s one. But ,,-hat sort 
of mon? The Greeks were men, so ,,-ere the Jews, so 
were the Romans, so "rere the old Saxons, the :N 01'- 
mans, the Duke of Alva's Spaniards, and Crom'well's 
Puritans. The:se were all Inen, and strong men too; 
)'et all different, and all differently traincd. ' Into 
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Christian TIlOn,' say others. I
ut the saints "
ere Chri,;- 
tian Hlon; yet the modern Englishmen have been 
offered the saints' biographies, and have ,vith sufficicnt 
clearness expressed their opinion of them. 
Alas! in all this confusion, only those keen-eyed 
children of this ,vorld find their profit; their idea 
does not readily forsake t.hem, In their substantial 
oj 
theory of life, the business of man in it is to get on, to 
thrive, to prosper, to have riches ill possession, They 
will have their little ones 1 aught, by the law of dc- 
nland, what will fetch its price in the Inarket; and 
this is clear, bold, definite, straightforward-and there- 
fore it is strong, and works its way. It ,vorks and will 
prevail for a time; for a time-but not for ever, unless 
indeed religion be all a dream, and our airy notions of 
ourselves a vision out of ,vhich our wise age is the 
long-'waited-for awakening. 
It would be a weary and odious business to follow 
out all the canses which have cOlnbined to bring us 
into our present state. l\Iany of them lie deep do,vn 
in the roots of hUlnanity, and nlany belong to that 
large system of moral causntion ,,,hich works through 
vast masses of Inankind-which, Ï1npressing peculiar 
and necessary features on the erfiS as they succeed, 
leaves individuals but a limited Inargil1 ,vithin which 
they may determine ,,-bat they will be. One cause, 
ho,vevel', Dlay be Incntioned, .which lies near the sur- 
face, and which for loany reasons it nlay be ad- 
vantageous to consider. At first thought it nlay 
seem superficial and captious; but we do not think 
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it will at the second, and ::;till less at the third. 
Protestantislu, and even Anglo-Protestantism, has 
not been ,vithout its great Inen. In their first fierce 
struggle for existence, these creeds ga YO birth to thou- 
sands "Those names rnay conunand any rank in history. 
But alone of all fornls of religion, pa
t or present, and 
,ve ,vill ad d (as ,,
o devou tl y hope), to como (for in her 
present forIn, at least, the Church of England cannot 
long rCInain), Protestantism knows not what to do 
,vith her o,vn off.-spring; she is unable to give thOl0 
open and honourable recognition. Entangled in specu- 
lative theorie
 of hunlan depravity, of the worthless- 
ness of the best which the best men can do, })rotcst- 
antisnl is unable to say heartily of anyone, 'IIcre is u 
good man to bo loved and remembered with reverence,' 
There are no saints in the English Church, The 
English Church does not pretend to saints. lieI' 
children nlay live purely, húlily, and beautifully, but 
her gratitude for thenl lllUSt be silent; she may not 
thank God for them-she nlay not hold them up before 
her congregation. They nlay or they Ina)" not ha\ 0 
been really good, but r-;he Inay not cOInn1Ït herself to 
attributing a substantial value to the actions of a na- 
ture so corrupt as that of man. ÂnlOl1g J!rotestants, 
the Church of England is the worst., for she is not 
wholly Protestant. In the utterness of the :-\elf-abne- 
gation of the genuine rrotcstant thére is sOlllething 
approaching the heroic. :But ::;he, anlbitious of being 
Catholic as well as Protestant, like that old Church of 
evil memory which would be neither hot nor cold, ,viTI 
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neither wholly abandon merit, nor ,vholly claim it; 
but halts on behyeen t,vo opinions, claiming and dis- 
claiming, 
aying and in the next breath again unsay- 
ing, The Oxford student being asked for the doctrine 
of the ,Anglican Church on good ,yorks, kne,v the rocks 
and whirlpools aIllong ,vhich an uIHvary answer n1igbt 
involve hinl, and steering midway between Scylla and 
Charybdis, replied, ,vith laudable caution, 'a fe\v of 
them ,vould not do a man any harm,' It is scarcely a 
caricature of the prudence of the Articles, And so at 
last it has con1e to this ,vith us. The soldier can raise 
a colullln to his succcs
ful gener:tl; the halls of the 
law courts are hung round with portraits of the ernlined 
sages; Newton has his statue, and Harvey and 'Vatt, 
in the academies of the sciences; and each young 
aspirant after fame, entering for tbe first time upon 
the calling ,vhich he has chosen, sees high excellence 
highly honoured; 
ees the high career, and sees its 
noble ending, n1arked out each step of it in g
lden 
letters, But the Ohurch's aisles are desolate, and 
desolate they must remain. There is no statue for the 
Christian. The empty niches stare out liko hollow 
eye-sockets from the ,valls. Good men Ii ve in the 
Church and die in her, whose story written out or told 
would be of inestimab]e benefit, but she may not write 
it. She may speak of goodness, but not of the good 
man; as she may speak of sin, but n1ay not censure the 
SInner. Her position is critical; the Dissenters would 
lay hold of it. She may not do it, but she will do what 
she can. She cannot tolerate an image indeed, or a 
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picture of her own raising; she has no praise to utter 
at her children's graves, when their lives have ,vit- 
nessed to her teaching. But if others ,vill bear the 
expense and ,viII risk the sin, she ,viI] offer no ob- 
jection. Her ,valls are naked, The ,,"ealthy ones 
anlong her congregation may adorn them as they 
please; the splendour of a dead man's Inenlorial shall 
be, not as his yirtues ,vere, but as his purse; and his 
epitaph may be brilliant according as there are means 
to pay for it. rrhey nlanage things better at the 
nluseums and the institutes, 
Ijet this pass, ho,vever, as the ,vorst case. There 
are other causes at work besides the neglect of Churches; 
the neglect itself being as much a result as fi cause. 
There is a common dead leyel over the ,,,"orld, to ,vhich 
Churches and teachers, bo,vever seemingly opposite, are 
alike condenlned, As it is hero in England, so it is 
,vith the .ÅIllorican Enlerson. The fault is not in thonl, 
but in the age of which they aro no lllore than the in- 
dicators, 'Ve aro pa8sing out of old fornl
 of activity 
into others new and on their present scale untried; and 
how to work nobly in them is the one problem for US 
all, Sur ius will not profit us, nor the' )Iort d' Arthur,' 
Our calling is neither to the hermitage nor to the round 
table, Our ,york lies now in those peaceful occupations 
,vhich, in agos called heroic, were thought un worthy of 
noble souls. In those it 'vas the slave who tilled the 
ground, and wove the gannents. It \vas the ignoble 
burghcr who covered the sea ,vith his ships, and raised 
up factonct3 and workshops; and how' far such occupa- 
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tions influenced the character, how they could be made 
to minister to loftiness of heart, and high and beautiful 
life, ,vas a question which could not occur ,,"hile the 
atmol:5phere of the heroic ,vas on all sides believed so 
alien to them, Times have changed. The old hero- 
,vorship has vanished with the need of it; but no other 
has risen in its stead, and without it we wunder in the 
dark. The comlnonplaces of morality, the negative 
cornmandruents, general exhortations to goodness, ,vhile 
neither speaker nor hearer can tell ,vhat they mean by 
goodness-these are all which no". remain to us; and 
thro\vn into a life more conlplicatecl than any which the 
earth has yet experienced, we fire left to wind our ,yay 
through the labyrinth of its details ,vithout any cIne 
except our o\vn instincts, our o\vn know ledge, our own 
hopes and desires, 
"r e c(nnplain of generalities; we \vill not leave 
ourselves exposed to the saIne charge, "\Ve \vill Jllention 
a fe\v of tbe thousand instances in \vhieh we cry for 
guidance and find none; instances on which those \vho 
undertake to teach us ought to bave nlade up their 
mInds. 
On tho surface at least of the Pra yer- book, there 
seems to be something left remaining of the Catholic 
penitential system, Fasting is 8poken of, and abstin- 
ence, and some form or other of self- inflicted self-denial 
is necessarily meant. This thing can by no possibility 
be unilnportant, and we nlay ,veIl smile at the exclusive 
clailn
 of a Oh urch to the cure of our souls, who is 
unable to ðay whut 
ho thinks about it. Let us ask her 
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living interpreters then, and ,vhat shall we get for an 
answer? either no an
wer at aU, or contradictory 
answers; angrily, violently, pas
ionately contradictory, 
Among the Inany voices, ,,,hat is a young nlan to con- 
clude? lIe will conclude naturally according to his 
Inclination; and if he chooses right, it ,villluost likely 
be on a wrong motive, 
Again, courage is, on all hands, considered as an 
essential of high character, .Among all fine people, old 
and nlodern, ,vherever ,ve are able to get an insight 
into their training system, ,ve find it a thing particularly 
attended to, The Greeks, the Romans, the old Persians, 
our o'\yn nation till the last two hundred years, ",ho- 
43yer of Inankind havc turned out good for anything 
anyw here, kne,v yery well, that to exhort a boy to be 
braye without trnilling him in it, would be like exhort- 
ing a young colt to subnlÌt to the bridle ,vithout break- 
ing him in, Step by step, as he could bear it, the boy 
was introduced to danger, till his pube céa
cd to be 
agitated, and he becaluÐ falniliarized "Tith peril as hig 
natural elenlent. It '\nlS a nuttter of carefully considcl"ed, 
thoroughly recognizcd, and organized education. But 
courage now-a-days i::; not a paying virtue. Conrage 
does not help to make nloney, and 
o ,ve have ceased to 
care about it; and boy
 arc left to educate one another 
by their o'\"n smni-Lrutal ill:stinct
, in this, which i
 
perhaps the 1I1O:st iruportant ûf all features in tbe hUluan 
character. Schools, as far as the Inasters are concerned 
with them, are places for teaching Greek and Latin- 
that, and nothing lllore. At th
 univeI'
ities, fÖx-huntillg 
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is, perhaps, the only discipline of the kind now to be 
found, and fox-hunting, by forbidding it and winking 
at it, the authorities have contrived to place on as de- 
moralizing a footing as ingenuity could devise,1 
To pass from training to life. A boy has done ,,'ith 
school and college; he has become a man, and has to 
choose his profession, I t is the one most serious step 
which he has yet taken, III most cases, there is no 
recalling it. lIe believes tbat he is passing through 
life to eternity; that bis chance of getting to heaven 
depends on ,vhat use he makes of hi
 tinle; he prays 
every day that ho Jnay be delivered frolll tenlptation ; 
it is his business to see that he does not thro\v binlself 
into it. No,v, everyone of the many professions has a 
peculiar character of its o,vn, ,vhich, ,vith rare excep- 
tions, it inflicts on those \vho follow it. There is the 
shopkeeper type, the Juanufacturer type, the hnvyer 
type, the nledical type, the clerical type, the soldier's, 
the sailor's. The nature of a Ulan is 'like the dyer's 
hand, subdued to what it ,yorks in ;' and 'YO can di1:ì- 
tinguish w.ith euse, on the :slightest intercourse, to what 
class a grown person belongs, It is to be seen in hÜ, 
look, in his words, in Lis tone of thought, his voice, 
gesture, eyen in his ])aud-writing; and in eyerything 
,vhich he does. I
Yery hunlan enlploynlent has its 
especial nloral characteristic, its peculiar tenlptatiolls, 
its peculiar influences-of a subtle and not easily 
analyzed kind, and only to be seen in their effects. 
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Here, therefore,-here if anywhere, we want l\Ir Emer.. 
son 'vith his representatives, or the Church with her 
advice and 'warning, TIut, in fact, what attempt do we 
see to understand any of this, or eyen to ackno\vledge 
it; to master the nloral side of the professions ; to teach 
young men entering thelu \vhat they are to expect, 
,vhat to avoid, or what to seck? "There arc the highest 
types-the pattern la,vyer, and shopkeeper, and mer- 
chant? Âre they all cqual1y favourable to excellence 
of character? 1)0 they offer equal opportunities? 
""\Vhich best suits this disposition, and ,vhich suits that? 
Alas! charact('f is little thought of in the choice. It 
is rather, which shall I best succeed in? "There shall 
I nlakc lllost ItlOney:- Suppose au anxious boy to go 
for counsel to his spiritual IHother; to go to her, and 
ask her to guide hint, Shall I be a soldier? he clays. 
'Vhat will shp tell hinl? This and no morc-you may, 
,vithout sin. Shall I be a 13w,.or, Jnel'chant, Inanufac- 
01 
turer, tradesman, engineer? Still the Sa1ne ans'wer. 
]
ut ,vhich i
 best? he demand8, "redo not know: 
,ye do not know. There is no guilt in either; you may 
take ,,'hich you please, proyidlJd you go to church 
regularly, and are honest and good, If he is fooli"h 
enough to per
i8t further, and ask, in ,,,hat goodncss 
and honesty consist in ltis especial dl)}HJ.rlmcut (whichever 
he selects), he ,,-ill rccei\ c thp 
a1ne ans,ver; in other 
".ord!':, he ,vill be t old to giyc en.ry J1l3U his due and be 
left to find out for hiulsl'lf in ,vhat 'his due' consists. 
It is like an artist tf'lling his pupil to put the lights 
nnd shadows in their due place
, und lcuying it to the 
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pupil's ingenuity to intorpret such instructive directions. 
One 11101'0 instance of an obviously pract.ical kind. 

IastersJ fe,v people \vill now deny, o\ve certain duties 
to their \vorkmen beyond paYJnent at the cOlnpétition 
price for their labour, and. the 'workluen O\VC SOlIlething, 
to their Inasters beyond making their own best bargain. 
CouI'tesy, on the OIle side, and respect on the other, are 
at lea
t due; and wherever hUJnan beings are brought 
in contact, a. nUlubcr of reciprocal obligations at once 
necc&t-al'ily al'i
e out of tho conditions of their position. 
It is this question ,vhich at the present lllomont is con- 
yulsing an entire branch of Engli::;h trade. It is this 
question ,vhich ha:5 shaken the Continent like nn ea.rth.. 
quake, an(l yet it is onc which, tho Hlorc it is thought 
about, the lllore clearly sceH1S to rcfuse to adn1Ït of 
being dealt ,vith by legislation. It is a question for 
the Gospel and not for the l
w. The duties are of the 
kind which it is the businest'J, not of the State, but of 
the Church, to look to. "Thy is the Church silent? 
Thero are duties; let her cx.unine thCIU, sift theIn, prove 
thcIn, aILd then point thenl out. "Thy not-why not P 
Alas! 
he cannot, 
hc dare not gi\?c offence, and there- 
fore 111USt find none, It is to be feared that ,ve have a 
rough h'ial to pass through, before we find our way and 
understand our obligations, Yet far off 'YA seem to 
see a tilne ,vhen the liyeti, the actions of the really great 
-great good 11lasters, gl'eat good landlords, great good 
working Iuell-,vill be laid out once more before their 
several ordel's, laid out in the name of God, as once tho 
saints' lives ,vere; and the salue sounds shall be heard 
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in factory and in counting-house as once sounded 
through abbey, chapel, and cathedral aisle-' I
ook at 
these n1en; bless God for theIn, and folIo',," thenl.' 
And let no one fear that, if such happy time ,vere 
con1e, it would result in a taTIle and ,yeary sanleness; 
that the beautiful variety of individual form ,vould be 
lost, drilled away in regin10ntal uniforInity. Even if it 
,vere so, it need not be any the ,yorse for us; ,ve are 
not told to developo our indi yiduali tics, ,ye are told to 
bear fruit. The poor vagabond ,vith all his individuali- 
ties about him, if by luck he falls into the hands of the 
recruiting sergeant, finds hi1nsclf, a 

ear later, with his 
red coat and his t"relve JnollÍhs' training, not a little 
the bettor for the lo
::; of thorn, But such schooling as 
,ve hayo been speaking uf will drill out only snch indi- 
vidualities as a.re of tho unworthy kind, and will thro,v 
tho strength of the nature into the developJnent of the 
healthiest features in it, ]?ar nlore, as things no,y are, 
we see IHeH sinking into SaIl1C'Ilcss-an inorganic, un- 
whole
on1c F;anleness, in which the higher nature is sub- 
dued, and the man is 
acrificed to the profession, The 
circumstances of his life are his worlel; and he t)inkð 
under theIn, he does not conquer 1h('ln, If he hus to 
choose between the two, God's unifornl is bettcr than 
the world's, The firHt giyes hiJll freedonl; the second 
takcs it. fronl hinl. Only }1l'rl'\, as in everything, we 
must understand the nature of the clpnlent in which '\
e 
'\\ ork; undertìtand it; under
t3nd the laws of it, Throw 
off the lo,vor la,vs; the selfish, dehasing influences of 
the profession; obey tbe higher; follo,v love, truthful- 
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ness, manliness; follow these first, and make the pro- 
fession serve thmn; and that is freedoln; t.here is none 
else possihle for man, 


Das Gcsctz sou nur uns Preiheit geben; 


and whatever individuality is lost in the process, ,ve may 
feel assured that the devil has too lnnch to do w-ith, to 
make u
 care to be rid of it, 
But ho,v to arrive at this? so easy as it is to sug- 
gest on paper, so easy to foretell in ,vords. Raise the 
level of public opinion, ,ve Inight say; insist on a higher 
standard; in the econoluist's language, incroase the de- 
mand for goodness, and the supply ,vill follo,v; or, at 
any rate, men ,vill do their best, Until ,ve require 
more of one another, more will not be provided. But 
this is but to restate the problmll in other ,vords. Ho,v 
are we to touch the heart; ho,v to awaken the desire? 
We believe that the goocllnan, the great nlan, ,vhatever 
he be, prince or peasant, is really lovely; that really 
and truly, if we can only See him, he more than any- 
thing will move us; and at least, ,ye have a right to 
demand that the artificial hindrances 'which prevent our 
lifting him above the crowd, shall be s,vept away. He 
in his beautiful life is a thousand times more God's ,vit- 
ness than any preacher in a pulpit, and his light must 
not be concealed any more. As we said, ,vhAt lies in 
the way of our sacred recognition of great m
n is more 
than anything else the Protestant doctrine of 
ood 
works, 'Ve do not forget what it mpant when the ,vorld 
first heard of it. It was a cry from the very sanctuary 
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of the soul, flinging off und execrating the accursed 
theory of 1neritt:;, the sickening parade of redundant 
saintly virtues, ,vhich the R0I11Un Church harl converted 
into stock, and dispensed for the benefit of the believers. 
This is not the ]!lace to pour out our uausea on so poor, 
yet 80 detestable a farce. But it seeU1S with all hUIlWll 
Inatters tbat as soon as spiritual truths are petrified into 
doctrines, it is another name for their death, They die, 
corrupt, and breed a pestilence. The doct.rine of good 
,vorks ,vas hurled away by an instinct of generous feel- 
ing, and this feeling itself has again becOJne dead, and 
a fresh disease has followf'd upon it, Nobody (or, at 
least, nobody good for anything) ,viII lay a claim to 
1nel'it for t.his or that good action which he 1uay have 
done, Exactly in proportion as a man is really good, 
will be the eagerness \vith ,vhich he ,yill refuse all credit 
for it; he ,vill cry out, ,,
ith an his souJ, 'Not unto us 
-not unto us.' 
And yet, practically, we all kno" and feel that be- 
t,veen Jnau and man there is Ull innnite THoral difference; 
ono is good, one is had, anoth('r ho,"ors hohvcen the two; 
tbe ,vholC' of our ('onduct to each other is llcccsCsllrily 
goyerned by H recognition of this fact, just HS it is in 
the analogous qupstion of the ,viII, UltiIll'ltüly, ,ve are 
nothing of oursch"cs; Vte know that w(' are bu1 what 
God hm; giYCll UH grace to ù
-,ve did not nwke OU1'- 
t:;eh'cs-,,'e do Hot keep ourrseh"es here-we are but 
,vhat in the eternal ordl'r of l)rovidence ,,'e were de. 
Rigned to be-exactly tbat and nothing e1,,0; and yet 
w(\ treat. each othpr us responsible; we cannot help Ít. 
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The most rigid Calyinist cannot elilninate his instincts; 
his loves and hatreds seem rather to deepen in intensity 
of colouring as, logically, hi::; creed should lead hilll to 
conquer them as foolish. It is useless, it is in1possible, 
to bring do,vn these celestialluysteries upon our earth, 
to try to see our \vay by thenl, or determine our feelings 
by thern; IHen are good, mpn are bad, relatively to us 
and to our understandings if you will, but still really, 
and so they lTIUSt be treated. 
There is no more mischievous falsehood than to per- 
sist in railing at man's nature, as if it ,vere all vile to- 
gether, as if the be
t and the worst ,vhich COlnes of it 
were in God's sight equally ,vithout worth, These de- 
nunciations tend too fatally to realize theIllselves. Tell 
a man that no good w.hich he can do is of any value, 
and depend upon it he ,vilI take you at your ,yord- 
most especially ,vill the ,\realthy, conlfortable, luxurious 
nlan, just the man ,vho has lllost means to do good, and 
\vhom of all things it is IllOSt necessary to stimulate to 
it. Surely "Te should not be afraid, The instincts 
\vhich God has placed in our hearts are too mighty for 
us to be able to extinguish them with doctrinal sophist- 
ry, 'Ve love the good nIan, ,vo praise hirn, we adlnire 
hiul-\Ve eannot help it ; and surely it is IHPl'C co\vHl'die(!' 
to 
hrink frOln recognizing it openly - thankfully, 
divinely recognizing it, If true at all, there is no truth 
in hcayen or earth of deeper practical importauce to us; 
and Protestantisn1 InuHt have lapsed fronl its once 
generous spirit, if it persists in ÎInposing a doglua of it
 
o,vn upon our hearts, the touch of wh ich is fatal as the 
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touch of a torpedo to any high or noble endeavours after 
excellence. 
C Drive out nature with a fork, 
he ever cOlnes run- 
ning back; and while ,ve leave out of consideratioI.. the 
reality, ,ve are filling the chasnl with inventions of our 
own. The only noypls which are popular mnong us are 
those "rhich picture the successful battles of modern 
Illen and WOlnen ,vith modern life, ,vhich are imperfect 
shado,vs of those real battles w"hich every reader has 
seen in some fornl or other, or has longed to see in his 
o,vn 
ì1nall sphere. It shows where the craying lies if 
".0 had but the courage to JueeL it; v;hy need "re fall 
back on inlagination to create ,,'hat God has created 
ready for us? In every deparhnent of human life, in 
the more and the less, there is always one man ,vho is 
the best, and one type of lllan ".hich is the best, living 
and ,vorking his silent ,yay to heaven in the very 
l11Îddle of us, Let us find this type then-let us see 
what it is "rhich makes such men the best, and raise up 
their excellences into an acknowledged and open stand- 
ard, of ,,,hich they themselycs shall be the living wit- 
nesses. Is there a landlord ".ho is spending his money, 
not on pineries and hothouses, but on schools, and wash- 
houses, and drains; ,vho is less intent on the nlagnificcnce 
of his o,vn grand house, tJIan in providing cottages for 
his people ,vhere decency is possible; then let U'5 not 
pass hiln by ,vith a torpid ,yonder or a vanishing emotion 
of pleasure-rather let us !-'eize hirn and raise him up 
upon a pinnacle, that other landlords niay gaze upon 
him, if, perhaps, their hearts mny prick theIn, and the 
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world shall learn from 'wh2t one man has done ,vhat they 
have a right to require that others shall do. 
So it nlight be through the thousand channels of life. 
r t should not be sO difficult; the machinery is ready, 
both to find your men and to use them. In theory, at 
least, every parish has its pastor, and the state of every 
soul is or ought to be kno,vn. 1Ve know not what turn 
things lllay take, or 'what silent changes are rushing on 
below us, Even 'while the present organization rml1ains 
-but, alas! no-it is no use to urge a Church bound 
hand and foot in State shackles to 
tretch its linlbs in 
any ,vholcson1e activity. If the teachers of the people 
really 'v ere the wisest and best and noblest TIlen alnong 
us, this and a thousand other blessed things ,vould fol- 
low frolll it; till t.hen let us be content to ,york and 
pray, and lay our hand to the ,vheel ,vherovcr we can 
find a spoke to grasp. Oorruptio optinli est pcssima; 
the national Church as it ought to be is the soul and 
conscience of the body politic, but a man \vhose body 
has the direction of his conscience ,ye do not commonly 
consider in the nlost hopeful moral condition. 
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L 01lD 
IACA "QL.A. Y, in his Essay on l\Iachiavelli, 
propolmds a singular theory. Declining t.he 
various solutions ".hich have been offered to explain 
how. a luan suppo.sed to be so great could haye lent his 
genius to the doctrine of ' the Prince,' he has advanccd 
a hypothesis of his O'Vll, ,vhich mayor nIttY not be 
true, as an interpretation of )lachiaYelli' 
 character, 
but which, as an cÀpositioll of a univer
al ethical 
theory, is as questionable as what it is brought forward 
tu explain. 'Ve willllot Dhow TJorù 1\Iacaulay the dis- 
respect of :5upposing that he has attC1upted an elaborate 
pit'ce of irony. It is pos
iblc that he n1ay l11lVC hop}} 
cxercising his genius with a paradox, but the suLjol't 
i'i not 
)f the sort ill ,,'hich we can IJat ientl.)" pCl'luit 
sllch exercises. It is hard work with all of us to k(.('p 
ourselves straight, e\'ol1 when we ;:;o
 the road with all 
plainness as it lies out before us; and clever luell luust 


J Frasu" I Jill!la::ine, 1 S5 2, 
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be good enough to find sOlneth:ing else to amuse them- 
selves with, instead of dusting our eyes with sophistry. 
According to this conception of human nature, the 
basenesses and the excellences of mankind are no more 
than accidents of circumstance, t,he results of national 
feeling and national capabilities; and clmning and 
treachery, and lying, and such other' natural defences 
of the ".eak against the strong,' are in themselves 
nei ther good nor bad, except fiS thinking Inakes them 
so. They are the virtues of a \vcak people, and they 
will be as nluch ùdn1Ïred, and are as justly admirable; 
they are to the full as compatible with the highest 
graces and Jllost lofty features of the heart and intellect, 
as any of those opposite so..called heroisms ,vhich \ye 
are generally so unthinking as to allo,v to Illonopolize 
the nanle. Cunning is the only resource of the feeble; 
and 1vhy may we not feel for victorious cunning as 
strong a sympathy as for the bold, do\vnright, open 
bearing- of the strong? That there may be no mistake 
ill the essayist's meaning, that he may drive the nail 
hOlne into the English understanding, he takes an 
illustration which shall be familiar to all of us in the 
characters of Iago and Othello. To our northern 
thought, the free and noble nature of the 
Ioor is 
wrecked through a single infirlnity, by a fiend in the 
hUlnan forTI1. To one of i'lachiavelli's Italians, Iago.
s 
keen-edged intellect would have appeared as admirahle 
as Othello's daring appears to us, and Othello himsAlf 
little better than a fool and a savage. It is but a 
change of scene, of cliIna te, of the animal q uali ties of 
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the frame, and evil has beeoIne good, and good has 
become evil. Now, our displeasure ,vith IJol.'d l\Iacaulay 
is, not that ho has advanced a novel und mischievous 
theory: it ,vas elaborated long ago in the finely-- 
tempered dialectics of the Schools of Rhetoric at 
Athens; and so long as such a phenonlenon as a 
cultivated rogue remains possible arnong mankind, it 
will reappear in all languages and under any number 
of philosophical disguit:e
 Seldom or never, however, 
has it appeared with so little attempt at disguise. It 
has been left for questionable poets and novelists to 
idealize the rascal genus; philosophers have escaped 
into the anlbiguities of general propositions, and w'e 
do not renlenlber elsewhere to have met ,vith a serious 
ethical thinker deliberately laying two whole organic 
characters, \vith their vices and virtues in full life and 
bloom, side by side, asking himself 'which is best, and 
ans,vering gH1.vely that it is a matter of taste. 
Lord 
Iacaulay has been bolder than his prede- 
ces
ors; he has shrunk fronl no conclusion, and has 
looked directly into the very heart of the Jnatter; he 
has struck, as ,ve believe, the very lo,vest stone of our 
ethical con yictions, and declared tha.t the foundation 
quakes under it. 
For, ultinlately, ho\v do ,ve ](Jl0\V that right is right, 
and wrong is '''Tong r People in general &CCE:pt it on 
authority; but authority itself must repose on some 
ulterior basis; and what is that? Are ,ve to say that 
... 
in morals there is a system of prinulry axiorns, out of 
which we develope our conclusions, anù apply them, as 
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they are needed, to life? It does not appear so. The 
analogy of morals is rather ,vith art than with geometry. 
The grace of heaven gives us good men, and gives us 
beautiful creations; and, we perceiving by the instincts 
within ourselves that celestial presence in the objects 
on ,vhich ,ye gaze, find out for ourselves the la\vs 
,vhich Blako them ,vhat they are, not by comparing 
them ,vith any antecedent theory, but by careful 
analysis of our own inlpres
ions, by asking ourselves 
what it is ,vhich 've admire in theIn, and by calling 
that good, and calling that beautiful. 
So, then, if admiration be the first fact-if the 
sense of it be the ultimate ground on ,vhich the after 
temple of morality, a.s a systenl, upraises itself-if we 
can be challen ged here on our o,vn ground, and fail to 
lnake it good, ,vhat we call the life of the soul becomes 
a dream of a feeble enthusiast, and we moralists a mark 
for the sceptic's finger to point at with scorD. 
Bold and ably-urged arguments against our own 
convictions, if they do not confuse us, \vill usually send 
us back over our ground to re-examine the strength of 
our positions: and if ,ve are honest ,vith ourselves, wd 
shall very often find points of some uncertainty left 
unguarded, of ,yhich the sho,v of the strength of our 
enemy will oblige us to see better t.o the defence. It 
,vas not ,vithout SOlne shm:ne, aud much uneasiness, 
that, while ,vc were ourselves engaged in this process, 
full of indignation with Lord 
Iacaulay, ,ve heard a 
clear voice ringing in our ear, 'Who art thou that 
j udgest another?' and warning us of the presence in 
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our own heart of a. sympathy ,vhich we could not 
'deny,' with the budly questionable hero of the German 
epic, 'Reynard the Fox.' ,Vith our vulpine friend, 
,,'e ,vere on the edge of the very 8an1e abyss, if, indced, 
,ye ,vere not rolling in the depth of it. By what 
sophistry could we justify ourselves, if not by the Tcry 
S<.ìme which we had just been so eagerly condemning? 
,A.ud our conscience whispered to us that ,vo had been 
s\yift to detect a fault in fillothcr, becausf' it ,vas the 
very fault to which, in our 0\\ n heart of heart:;, ,ve had 
a latent leaning. 
'Vas it so indeed, then? 'Vas lleincke no better 
than Iago? W'1i the sole difference botween tbern, 
t hat tho vales ,"ftOCi' who had sung the exploits of 
Reineke loved the 'wiekcd rascal, and entangled us in 
loving him? It 'Was a question to be a
kcd. ...\ud 
yet we had faith E:Jllough ill the straightfol'" unlness of 
our own sYlnpathic
 to feel sure that it Inust udlnit of 
BOlue sort of answer. And, indeed, we rapidly found 
an an
wer satisfactory CJlouO'h to Q"i,'c u' tiule to 
oJ 0 
 
brcat he, in l'enH.']ll bel'iug that Itt'i leke, '" it h all his 
rogu
ry, has no n1ulicc in hi]n. It is Hot in hi
 lluturc 
to hate; he could not. do it if he tried. The character- 
istic of rago is that deep motiYelc:

 malignity" hich 
rcjoic68 in evil as its proper eloIllcnt-which lOYt:
 e,il 
a
 good Ulen love virtue. In calculation
 011 the cha- 
racter of the 1\Ioor, raga clcspi
e
 Othello's Ull
US1)i 'ious 
trustingness as in1becility, while he hates hinl as a IHun 
because his nature is the perpetual OPI)u
ite and }>cr- 
}Jetuu.I reproach of his tHVD. Ko,v, Reineke would not 
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hayc hurt a creature, not even Scharfenebbe, the crow's 
wife, ,vhen she came to peck his eyes out, if he had not 
been hungry; and that ya(J"Tpò
 àváYK'r}, that craving of 
the stomach, nlake
 a difference quite infinite. It is 
true that, like lago, Reincke rejoices in the exercise of 
his intellect: the sense of his power and the scientific 
e1nploYlllent of his tiJne are a real delight to him; hut 
then, as we said, he docs not love evil for its own tJale; 
he is only 
Olne" hat indifferent to it, If the other 
animal:-: ycnturf\ to take liberties ,vith hinl, he ,vill 
repay thelli in their O\\TIl coin, aud get his qtÚet laugh 
at thCln at the s::l.lue tiIne; but the object generally for 
,vhich he lives is the natural one of getting his bread 
for hiJnsclf and his fautily; and, as the great Jnoralist 
says, 'It i
 better to be bad for sOInething than for 
nothing.' Badness generally is undcBÜ'able; but l)ad- 
ness in its c;:;sence, which may be called heroic badness, 
is gratuitou:
. 
})ut this first thought seryed Inercly to give us a 
mOlllentary relief froln our alarIll, and ,ye determined 
'vo ,,
ould sjft the Dlatter to the bottoln, and no more 
expose ourselves to be taken at su.ch di
advantage. 
,,,.... c went again to t.he poeIll, with our eyes open, and 
our moral sense as keenly awake as a genuine wish to 
understand our feelings could make it.. \V e deter- 
mined that ,ye ,,
ould really know \vhat "ye did feel and 
what we did not, 'Ve ,vould not be lightly scared 
away froIll our friend, but neither would 've any lllore 
allow our judgm{'nt to be talked down by that fluent 
tongue of his; he should have j ustice fi.
oln us, he and 
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his biographer, as far as it lay with us to discern justice 
and tf) r
nder it. 
.A.no.. ;>cally on this deliberate perusal it did seem 
little le
s than inlPossible that we could find any con- 
ceivable attribute illustrated in Reineke's proceedings 
which we could dare to enter in our catalogue of 
virtues, and not blush to read it there. "That sin is 
there in the Decalogue in ,,-hich he has not steeped 
himself to the lips? To the lips, shall ,ve say? nay, 
over head and ears-rolling ancI rollicking in sin. 
1tlurder, and theft, and adultery; sacrilege, pe::.jury, 
lying-his very life is Illade of them, On he goes 
to the end, heaping crinle on crÏIne, and lie on 
lie, and at last when it seCIns that justice, ,vhich 
has been so long vainly halting after hiIn, has hiIn 
really in her iron grasp, there is a solellln appeal to 
heaven, a challenge, a battle ordeal, in ,vhich, by means 
we may not venture even to whisper, the villain pro&- 
pel's, and comes out glorious, victorious, :llnidst the 
applause of a gazing ,vorld. To crown it all, the poet 
tells us that under the disgui:-::o of the anÏ1nalllanle and 
form the world of Ulan is reprc
ented, and the true 
course of it; and the idea of the book is, that ,ve ,,-ho 
read it nlar learn therein to discern betwcen good and 
evil, and choose the first and avoid the last, It seeDlcd 
beyond the p{HVer of sophistry to whitewa
h l{eineke, 
and the interest which still continued to cling to hiln 
scemed too nearly to resen}ble the unwisdoln of the 
multitude, ,vith whom success is the one virtue, and 
failure the only crime. 
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It appeared, too, that although the animal disguises 
were too transparent to endure a llloment's reflection, 
yet that they,vere so gracefully "\vorn that such mo- 
nlent's reflection ,vas not to be come at ,vithout an 
effort, Our imagination follo,ving the costume, did 
imperceptibly betray our judgnlent; ,ve adnlired the 
human intellect, the ever ready prolnpt sagacity and 
presence of mind, "r e delighted in the :satire on the 
foolishnesses and greedinesses of our own fellow- 
crcatures; but in our rC'gard for the hero ,ve forgot his 
hUluanity \vherevor it ,vas his interest that we should 
forget it, and \vhile ,ve uchllired hÌ111 as a man ,ve 
judged him only as a fox, Y\T e doubt whether it would 
have been possible, if he had been described as an open 
acknow-ledged biped in coat and trousers, to have 
retained our regard for hiDl. Something or other in 
us, either real rightInilldedness, or humbug, or hypo- 
crisy, ,vouid have obliged us to mix nlore censure \vith 
our liking than mo:st of us do in the case as it stands. 
It may be that the dress of the fox throws us off our 
guard, and lets out a secret or two ,vhich we comrnonly 
conceal even from ourselyes, "Then we have to pass 
an opInion upon bad people, who at the sanle tirne are 
clever and attractive, ,ve say rather ,,,hat ,ve think that 
0/ 
we ought to feel than ,vhat ,ye feel in reality; ,vhile 
,vith Reineke, being but an anitnal, we forget to make 
ourselves up, and for once our genuine tastes show 
themselves freely, Smne degree of truth there un- 
doubtedly is in this, But making all allowance for jJ 
-making all and over allowlince for the trick ,vhich L.(,õ 
VOL. I. 3D 
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passed upon our senses, there still rmnained a feeling 
unresolved. The poenl was not :solely the apotheosis of 
a rascal in whom ,ve 'v ere betrayed into taking an 
interest; and it was not a. satire merely on the ,,
ol'ld, 
and on the men ",.hom the 'world delight to honour. 
There was still something ,vhich really deserved to be 
liked in Reineke, and what it was we had as yet failed 
to discover. 
'T,vo are better than one,' and \ve resolved in our 
difficulty to try 'v hat our friends might have to say 
about it. The appearance of the 'Viirt(\mberg anilnals 
at the Exhibition came fortullately ap1'opo.Ç to our 
assistance: a few years ago it \vas rare to :find a perRon 
who had read the Fox Epic; and still more, of conrse, 
to find one ,,
hose judgment ,vould be ,vorth taking 
about it, But no''''' the charluiug' figures of Reineke 
hÏInsclf, and tho Lion I\:ing, and Iscgrim, and Bruin, 
and BellYll, and Hintze, and Grimbart, had set all tbe 
world asking \vho and what they were, and tho story 
began tv get it
elf known. The old editions, \vhich had 
long slept unbuund in rpalllS ulJon the shelyc
, began 
to de:-;cend and clothe thmnsel YCS iu green and criln
oll, 
)11' Dicken:::> ::>ent a. SUIUlnal'Y of it round the honsehold:s 
of England. l
verybody began tu talk of !-teinoke; and 
no\v, at any rate, \ve t-:aid to ourl:ielvé
, we shall see 
whether wo are alone in our liking-'whether others 
share in this strange sympathy, or whether it be sonie 
ulliq ue and monbtrous moral obliquity in our
elve
. 
"r e tset to work, therefore, with all carnestnes
, feel- 
ing our ,vay first with fear and delicucy, as conscious 
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of our OWll delinquency, to gather judglnents which 
should be wiser than our o-wn, and correct oursel Yes, if 
it proved that. we rcq aired correction, with ,vhatever 
severity lltight be necessary. The result of t.his labour of 
ours ".as not a little surprising. We found that 'VOILlen 
invariably, with that clear moral instinct of theirs, at 
once utterly reprobated and detested our poor Reyna.rd; 
detested the hero and dete
ted the bard ,vho sang of 
hirn \vith so much sYInpathy; ",-hilo Ulen \ve found 
ahnost invariably feeling just as ,ve felt ourselves, only 
with this diffúrence, that \YO sa,v no trace of uneasines8 
in them about the nw.tter. It ,vas no little comfort to us, 
moreover, to find that the exceptions ".eré rather among 
the half-nlen, the woul(l-be extrenlely good, but ,vho
e 
goodness ,vas of that dend and passive kind which 
spoke to but a snwll pJcvation of thought or act.ivity; 
,yhile just in proportion as a nlall ,vas strong, and real, 
and energetic, was his ability to see good in Reineke. 
It ,vas really I110st strango: Olle near friend of ours-a 
man \vho, as far as \YO knew (and \ve knew hinl well), 
had never done a ,vrong thing-when \ve ventured to 
hiut sOlnething about roguery, replied, , You see, he ,vas 
such a clever rùgue, that he had a right.' 1\11other, ,rhonl 
we prebsed ItLOre closely \vitb that treacherous canuibal 
feast at :ßlalepal'tus, un tho body of poor Lalnpe, said 
off-hand and with much impatience of such questioning, 
, Sueh follo,vs were lnado to be eatcn.' vVha.t could we 
do ? I t had COllle to this ;-a8 in the exuberance of 
our pleasure 
.ith some dear child, no ordinary epithet 
will sometimes reach to expre::;::, the vehemence of our 
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affection, and. borrowing language out of the opposites, 
we call hÏIn little rogue or little villain, so here, re- 
versing the terms of the analogy, ,ve bestow the fulness 
of our regard on Reineke because of that transcendently 
successful roO'ucrv 
b ... 
"\Vhen \ve asked our friends ho,,
 they can1e to feel 
as they did, th
y had little to say, They w'ere not 
persons who could be suspected of any latent disposition 
toward8 evil doing; and yet though it appeared as if 
they 'were falling under the description of those un- 
happy ones \vho, if they did not such things thelTIsclves, 
yet 'had pleasure in those who did them,' they did not 
care to justify themselves, The fact was so: àpX
 rò 
õn: it was a fact-,vhat could 'Y0 \yant Illore? Some 
fe"r attenlpted feebly to 111aintain that the book was a 
satire, But this only 1110ved the difficulty a single 
step; for the fact of the sYInpathy renlained unimpaired, 
and if it v;as a sat ire we were oursely-es the ohjects of it, 
Othcr3 ul'ged \vhat ,ye 
aid a hove, that the 
t()ry "
as 
only. of poor allÏInals that, aecol'ding to Descartes, not 
only had no souls, but scar('cly had cyen life in any 
original and sufficient 
pnse, Qud therefore we need not 
trouble ourselve::;, J3ut ono of two altel'natiyes it 
semHod we were bound to ehoo
e, either of whieh \\"liS 
fatal to the proposed escape, Either there was a nlan 
hiding under the fox's skin; or else, if real foxes have 
sneh brains as Iteineke was furnished withal, no hone:st 
doubt could be entertained that 
OIne s<}},t of con
cienee 
'vas not forgotten in the CCHllpounding of him, and he 
must be held answerable according to his knowledge. 
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\Vhat would 
[r Carlyle say of it, we thought, with 
his lllight and right? 'The just thing in the long run 
is the strong thing,' But Reineke had a long run out 
and caIne in ,vinner, Does he only' seem to succeed P' 
"Tho does succeed, then, if he no Inore than seerns? 
The vulpine intellect kno,vs ,,?here the geese live, it is 
else,vhere said; but anlong Reineke's victinls we do 
not remÐnlber one goose, in the literal sense of goose; 
and as to geese rnetaphorical, the whole visible world 
lies down cOlnplacently at his feet. Nor does 1\11' 
Carlyle's expressed language on this very poem serve 
any better to help us-nay, it seenlS as if he feels 
uneasy in the neighbourhood of so strong a rascal, so 
briefly he dismisses him, ' "\V orldly prudence is the 
only virtue ,vhich is certain of its re,vard.' Nay, but 
:he1'e is Inore in it than that: no worldly prudence 
would conl111and the voices which have been gi 
.en in to 
us for Reineke, 
Three only possibilities lay no,v before us: either 
,ve should, on searching, find something solid in the 
Fox's doings to justify success; or else the just thing 
,vas not always the strong thing; or it n1Ìght be, that 
such very semblance of success was itself the most 
lniserable failure; that the wicked man ,vho ,vas struck 
down and foiled, and foiled again, till he unlearnt his 
wickedness, or till he was disahled from any more 
attempting it, was blessed in his disappointment; that 
to triumph in wickedness, and to continue in it and to 
prosper to the end, was the last, worst penalty inflicted 
b th D . . r' I ' ., 8 ' 'Ii' "s:: ., t 
Y e lYIne vengeance. v a avaro5;?7 aul.KO
 wv- 0 
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go ou with injustice through this ,,'"orid and through 
all eternit.y, uncleansed by any purgatorial fire, un- 
taught by any untoward consl'quence to open his eyes 
and to s<.
e in its true accursf'J form the }ni
erable dCTnon 
to \vhich hc has 
uld hin1::;elf-this, of all eatastl'ophe
 
\\-hieh could befall an c, i: nlan, ,,
as the deepest, lowest, 
and lfiOSt savouring of hell, which the pure
t of the 
Grecian moralists could l'('a
on out for hilnsplf,-under 
,,,hich third hypûth('
i:-; Juany an uneasy Iuisglyillg 
would Yalli
h 
nn1Y, 111.1<.1 )11' Cal'lyle't:ì broad aphorisn1 
u1Îght be accepted hy us ,,
ith thankfulness, 
It appeared, thereforc, at any rate, to have to ('on1e to 
this-that if ,YO ,,-anted a solution for our E-phillx enig- 
lila, no CEdipus ,,
as likely to rise and find it for us; and 
that if ,ye ,vunted help, ,vo nlust take it for oUl'ðelves, 
This only we found, that if ,ye sinncd in our regard for 
the uIHyorthy anilnal, ,,-e shared our sin ,vith the largest 
nUlnber of our o,,,"n sex, Comfortcd ,,
ith the --CIlse of 
good fellowship) we ,yent boldly to ".ork upon our con- 
sciousness; and the imperfect analy
is which we suc- 
ceeded in Ul'cOJllplishillg, ,,-e here lay before you, who- 
eycr you Hlay be, who hayc felt, as ,YO haye felt, a 
regard \vhich 'Ya
 a In oral disturbance to you, and 
,,
hich you 'v ill be pleased if ,,-e enable you to justity- 


Si yuiJ no\"i:sti rcctius i
ti8, 
Candiùus imp,'rti; 
i non, his utcrc nIl.Cum, 


Jfollo,vil1g the clue whieh was thrust into our hand 
by tho Iuurked difference of the feelings of Iucn upon 
the 
uhject fronl tho"::;o of 'vonlen, ,,0 \\7crc at once ::mtis- 
tì<..rJ that Reineke's goodness, if he had any, l11u
t lay 
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rather in the active than the passiye ùepal'tment of life. 
The negative obedience to prohibitory precepts, undeT' 
'which 'VOlllen are bound as ,veIl as men, as was already 
too clear, ,ve 'v ere obliged to surrender as hopeless. 
But it seemed as if, with respect to Inen, ,yhose busine:-3
 
is to do, and to labour, and to accomplish, this negative 
test was a seriously Ï1nperièct one; and it ,vas quite as 
}Jo
sible that a luan ,vho unhappily had broken many 
prohibitions nlight yet exhibit positive excellences, as 
that he might walk through life picking his ,yay ,vith 
the utrnost assiduity, risking nothing and doing nothing, 
not couln1Îtting a single :-;in, but keeping his talent 
carefully "'rapt up in a napkin, and get 
ent, in the end, 
to outer darkness for his pains, as an unprofitable servant.. 
And this appeared the lllore important to us, as it ,vas 
ycry little d,velt upon by religions or 1110ra1 teachers: 
a t the end of 
ix thousand yoars, the popular notion of 
virtue, as far as it could get itself expressed, had not 
ri
en beyond the mere abstinence frolll certain specific 
bad actions. 
The king of the beasts forgives Reineke on account 
of the substantial services ,vhich at yarious tinies he 
has rendered, IIis counsel was always the wisest, his 
hand the prOITlptest in cases of difficulty; and all that 
dexterity, and politeness, and courtesy, and exquisite 
culture had not been learnt without an effort, or ,vith- 
out conquering nlany undesirable tendencies in himself. 

Ien are not born ,vith any art in its perfection, and 
Reincke had lnade hinlself yaluable by his o,vn sagacity 
and exertion. N O'W, on the human stage, a man who 
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has made himself valuable is certain to be valued. 
IIowever we may pretend to estimate nlen according 
to the wrong things \vhich they have done, or abstained 
from doing, we in fact fol]o\v the example of Nobel, the 
king of the beasts: we giye them their places among 
us according to the serviceableness and capability \vhich 
they display. 'Ve Jnight mention not a few eminent 
public servants, whonl the ,vorld delights to honour- 
ministers, statesmen, lawyers, nlcn of science, artists, 
poets, soldiers, \vho, if they were tried by the negative 
test, \vould sho\v but a, poor figure; yet their value is 
too real to be dispensed with; and \ve tolerate unques- 
tionable ,vrong to secure the services of en1Ïnent ability. 
The world really does this, and it always has really 
done it from the beginning of the human history; and 
it is only indolence or cowardice which has left our 
ethical teaching halting so far behind the universal 
and necessary practice. Eyen questionable prima 
donnas, in virtue of their sweet voices, have their praises 
hymned in drawing-room and newspappr, and applause 
rolls over them, and gold and bouq nets shower on 
theln from lips and hands \vLicb, except for those said 
voices, would treat them to a ruder reward. In real 
faet, "ye take our places in this world, not according to 
what we are not. hut according to \vhat we are. Iris 
lIoline
 Pope Clmnent, \vhen his audience-roonl rang 
\vith furious outcries for justice on Bcnvenuto Cellini, 
whu, as far as ha If-a-dozen murders could form a title, 
wa
 as fair a candiclate for the gaHows as ever swung 
from that unlucky \vood, replied, '...\.11 this is very ,veIl, 
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gentlemen: tbese murders are bad things, ,ve know 
that. But where am I to get another Benvenuto if 
you hang this one for nle ? ' 
Or, to take an acknowledged hero, one of the old 
Greek sort, the thenle of the song of the greatest ùf 
human poets, ,vhom it is less easy to refuse to adlnire 
than even our friend Reineke, Take Ulysses. It 
cannot be said that he kept his hands fr0111 taking what 
'vas not his, or his tongue froln speaking ,,,,,hat ,vas not 
true; and if Frau Ennelyn had to complain (as indeed 
there was too much reason for her complaining) of cer- 
tain infinnities in her good husband Reineke, Penelope, 
too, might have urged a thing or two, if she had kllo,vn 
as much about the matter as we know, which the 
modern moralist ,vonld find it hard to excuse, 
After all is said, the capable man is the man to be 
adlnired. The man ,vho tries and fails, what is the 
use of him? 1Ve are in this ,vorld to do sonlething- 
not to fail in doing it. Of your bunglers-helpless, 
inefficient persons, 'unfit alike for good or ill,' who try 
one thing, and fail because they are not strong enough, 
and another, because they have not energy enough, and 
a third, because they have no talent-inconsistent, 
unstable, and therefore never to excel, ,vhat shall ,ve 
say of them? ,,,hat use is there in them? what hope is 
there of them? what can ,ve wish for theln? rò fJ-
7roT' 
ELVat 7rávr' ðPUJ"TOV. It ,vere better for them they had 
never been born, To be able to do what a llian tries 
to do, that is the first requisite; and given that, ,ve 
may hope ull things for him, 'lIen is paved with 
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good intentions,' the proyerb 
ays; and 
he enormous 
proportion of had succe

es in t1i
 life lip between the 
desire and the execution, Giye ns a lllan ",'ho is able 
to do ,,-hat he sottles t.hat he desire's to do, and ,ye have 
the ono thing indispensahle, If he can succeed doing 
ill, much more he can succeed doing ,,'clL Sho,v him 
better, and, at any rate, there is a chance that he "rill 
do better, 
"... e are not concerned here 'with Benyenuto or ,vith 
Ulysses further than to sho,v, through the position 
"rhich ,ve all consent to giye them, that t.here is luuch 
unreality in our common moral t.alk, against which ,ve 
lnu
t be on our guard, And if ,ve 
ing off an olel 
friend, and take to affectir.g a hatred of hinl ,vhid1 w'e 
do not feel, "we haye scarcely gained by the exchange, 
even though originally our friendship Illay haye been 
misplaced, 
Capability no one ,,,ill deny to Reineke, That is 
the yery dftJèrentia of hilH. An' anÏ1nal capable' "ould 
be his sufficient definition, 11ere is another very gen- 
uinely yaluable feature about hiln-hi
 wonderful 
singleness of character. Lying, treacherous, cUlluing 
scoundrel us he is, there is a "rholesonw a bsenco of 
htHUbug about hilll. Cheating all the ,yorld, he never 
cheats hillH
elf; and while he is a hypocrite, he is always 
a cOllRcious }lypocrite-a 1'01'111 of character, ho,,'eyer 
paradoxical it 1l1ay seenl, a great d.eal more accessible 
to good influences than thE-' other of the uncon::,eions 

O}.t, ..A..sk Reineke for the principles of his life, and if 
it buited hi1S IJurpose to tell you, he could do 
(' wltn 
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the greatest exactness. There ,,'ould be no discrepancy 
bebveen the profession and the practice, lIe is most 
truly single-minded, and therefore stahle in his ways, 
and thel'efore, as the ,,'orld goes, and in the ,vorld's 
sense, successful. 1"\Thether really suceessful is a ques- 
tion ,ve do not care here to enter on; but only to say 
this-that of all unsuccessful men in eyery sense, either 
divine, or huulan, or devilish, there is none eqnal to 
Bunyan's 
Ir Facing-both-,yays-the fellow with one 
eye on heaven and one on earth-who sincerely preaches 
one thing, and sincerely docs another; and froln the 
intensity of hi8 unreality is unable either to '3ee or feel 
the contradiction. Serving God with his lips, and with 
the half of his nlind which is not bound up in the ,vorld, 
and scrying the devil ,vith his actions, and ,vith the 
other half, he is substantially trying to cheat both God 
and the devil, and is, in fact, only cheating himself and 
his neighbours, This, of aU characters upon the earth, 
appears to us to be the one of wholn there is no hope 
at all-a character becou1Ìng, in these days, alarmingly 
abundant; and the abundance of ,vh:ich lllakes us find 
even in a Reineke an inexpressible relief. 
But what ,ye Inost thoroughly value in him is his 
capacity. lIe CUll do what he sets to work to do. That 
blind instinct with '\Thich tho ,vorId shouts and claps 
it.s hand for the successful man, is one of those latent 
ÍInpulses in us which are truer than ,ye kno,,,; it is the 
universal confessional to ,vhich Kature leads us, and, in 
her intolerance of disguise and hypocrisy, compels us 
to be our O'V11 accusers, ",\\..-}} oever call succeed in a 
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given condition of societ.y, can succeed only in virt.ue 
of fulfilling the tern1S which society exacts of him ; and if 
he can fulfil them triurnphantly, of course it rc,vards 
hinl and praises hiIll. lIe is what tho rest of the ,vorld 
,vould be, if their powers were equal to their desires. 
lIe has accon1pli
hed ,vhat they all are vaguely, and 
with Ï111perfect consistency, struggling to accomplish; 
and the character of the conq uel'or-the means and 
appliances by ,vhich he has climbed up that great pin- 
nacle on ,,-hich he stands victorious, the ob
erved of all 
observers, is no l110re than a very exact indicator of the 
amount of real virtue ill the age, out of which he F;tands 
prominent. 
We are forced to acknowledge that it "ras not a very 
virtuous age in ,vhich lleineke nwde hinu;plf a great 
man; but that was the fault of the age as much as the 
fault of him. Iris nature iF; to succeed ,,-herever he is. 
If the age had required sonlet hing else of hin1, then he 
,vould have been SOIllething elsc. 'Vhateyer it had 
ilid 
to hiIn, 'Do, and I ,vill make you IllY hero,' that 
Reiueke "'ould have done. No appetite Blakes a slave 
of him-no faculty refuses obedience to his ,vill. IIis 
entire nature is under perfect organic control to the one 
supreme authority. ..Llnd the one object for ,,-hich he 
lives, and for ,yhich, let his lot }wye been ca::;t in "rhü
- 
ever century it might, he ,vonId always have lived, is 
to rise, to thrive, to prosper, and becon1e grer4>
, 
The world as he fOllud it said to him-l)rpy upon 
us; we are your oyster, let your "it open us, If you 
will only do it cleverly-if you ,vill take care that we 
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shall not close upon your fingers in t.he process, you 
may devour us at your pleasure, and we shall feel our- 
sel yes highly honoured, Can we ,vonder at a fox of 
Reineke's abilities taking such a world at its word? 
And let it not be supposed that society in this earth 
of ours is eyer so viciously put t.ogether, is e\Ter so totally 
,vithout organic life, that a rogue, unredeeIned by any 
merit, can prosper in it, There is no strength in rot- 
tenness; and ,,,hen it comes to that, society dies and 
falls ill pieces, 
uccess, as it is called, eyen ,vorldly 
success, is iUlpossible, without some exercise of what is 
called moral virtue, 'without sonle portion of it, infinite- 
sÍ1nally snlall, perhaps: but still SOllIe, Courage, for in- 
stance, steady self-confidence, self-trust, self-reliance- 
that only basis and foundation-stone on 'which a strong 
character can rear itself-do ,ve not see this in Reineke? 
'Vhile he lives, he lives for hinlself; hut if he comes 
to dying, he can die like his betters; and his ",-it is not 
of that effervescent. sort which 'will fly [t'\vay at the sight 
of death and leave him panic-stricken, It is true there 
is a meaning to that ,vord courage, which was perhaps 
not to be founel in the dictionary in ,vhich Reineke 
studied. 'I hope I am afraid of nothing, Trin1,' said 
my uncle Toby, ' except doing a ,vrong thing,' '\Vith 
lleineke there was no 'except,' His digestive powers 
shrank from no action, good or bad, \vhich ,vould serve 
his turn, Yet it required no slight lneasure of courage 
to treat his fellow-creatures ,vith the steady disrespect 
vtith which Reineke treats them, To walk along 
among them, regardless of any interest but his own; 
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out of mere wantoIlnes
 to hook thenl up like so many 
cock-chafers, and spin theln for his pleasure; not like 
Don1Ïtian, 'with an ilnpcl'ial anny to hold thcul down 
during the operation, but with no other a
:,istance but 
his o,vn little body and large wit; it \vas sOlnething to 
venture upon. And a ,vol'lù ,,,,hich ,vould sublnit to be 
so treated, ,yhat could he do but de
:l'ise ? 
To the aniulals utterly below oUl':,el Ye
, external to 
our own specie:s, 'we hold ourselves hOUllJ by nu law. 
'Ve say to them, 'r08 'liOn 'i:obi8, \\'ithout any uneasy mis- 
giyings. 'Ve rob the bees of their bOlley, the cattle of 
their lives, the horse and the aRS of their liberty, W t 
kill the ,vild aninlals that they 1nay Hot interfere \vith 
our pleasures; and acknowledge our
ch-e8 bound to 
thenl by no terms except what are dictated by our own 
convenience, And ,vhy should Reincke have ackuo,y- 
ledged an obligation any luore than" P, to creatures so 
utterly belo"r hÍInsclf? lIe was so clevor, as our friend 
said, that he had a right. That he could treat then1 
so, 
Ir CÐrlylC' \yould bay, proves that he had a. right, 
llut it is a mistake to bay he is without a cOl1
ciellcc, 
No bold creature is ever totally ".ithout one, l
vcll 
Jago shows 1'301110 sort of conscience. Respecting nothing 
else in heaven or earth, he re
ppct
 and eyell reverences 
his 0\\11 intellect. After one of tho
e s,veet interviews 
with Roderigo, his, \vhat we must call conscience, tak{;s 
him to account for his COHlpany; and he lJlt'ad
 to it in 
his OWll jlL':ìtiíication- 
For I mine o\\"n gained knowledge should p1'oJa,tC 
Were I to waste myself with such n snipe 
.Hut fur my äpurt and profit. 
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Reineke, if we take th0 lW.tSS of hip n1isdeed
, preyed 
chiefly, like our own Robin IIood, on rogues who ,vere 
greater rogneð than himself. If Bruin chose to steal 
Ru
teyiel's honey, if Hintze trespassed in the priest's 
granary, they ,vere but taken in their own evil-doings, 
..And ,vhat is IsegrÏIn, the ,vorst. of Reineke's victin1s, 
but a great heavy, stupid, lawless brute ?-fair type, 
we will suppose, of not a fe\v Front-de- Bæufs and other 
so-called nobles of the poet's era, ",
hose ,viTI to do mis- 
chief ,vas happily limited by their obtuseness. "r e 
remmnber that French baron-Gilbert de Retz, 'vo 
believe, ,vas his nmne-who, like Isegrim, had studipd 
at the universities, and pas;:;ed for learned) ,vhose aftor- 
dinner pastime for many years, as it proved at last, ,vas 
to cut children's throats' for the pleasure of ,vatching 
them die, 'Ve Inay well feel gratitude that a Reineke 
was provided to be the scourge of such Inonster
 as 
these; and ,ve have a thorough pure, exuberant satis- 
faction in seeing the intellect in that little weak body 
triunlph over them and trample them down. This, 
indeed, this victory of intellect over brute foree, i
 one 
great secret of our pleasure in the poem, and goes fa 1', 
in the Carlyle direction, to satisfy us that, at any rat.e, 
it is not given to n1.ere base physical strength to win in 
the battle of life, even in times ,vhen physical strength 
is apparently the only recognized power, 
We are insensibly falling from our self-assulllcd 
judicial office into that of advocacy; and sliding into 
what may lJe plausibly urged, rather than standing fast 
on what we can hurely affirm. Yet there are cases 
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when it is fitting for the judge to become the advoC'ate 
of an undefended prisoner; and ad ,yocacy is only 
plausible ,vhen a few words of truth are mixed ,vith 
,vhat we say, like the fe,v drops of wine ,vhich colour 
and faintly flavour the large draught of ,vater. Such 
fe,v grains or drops, whatever they may be, we must 
leave to the kindness of Reynard's friends to distil for 
hitll, ,,
hile we continue a little longer in the saIne 
strain. 
After all, it Inay be said, "yhat is it in man's nature 
which is really admirable r It is idle for us to ,vaste 
our labour in passing Reinekp t.hrough the moral cru- 
cible unless ,ye shall recognize the results when ,ye 
obtain them; and in these moral sciences our analytical 
tests can only be obtained by a study of our o,vn in- 
ternal experience. If we desire to kno,y 'what ,ve 
adlnire in lleineke, ,ye must look for ,yhat we admire in 
ourselves. And what is that? Is it ,vhat on Sundays, 
and on set occasions, and when ,\ye are 1l10unted on our 
moral stilts, we are pleased to call goodne:-;s, probity, 
obedience, hUlnility? Is it? Is it really t Is it not 
rather the face and fOrIn ,vhich nature made-the 
strength ,vhich is ours, ,ye kno,v not ho,v-our talents, 
our rank, our possessions? It appears to us that ,ve 
most value in our
eh-cs and nlost fl(bnire in our neigh- 
bour, not acquisitions, but ufll8, A lnan does not praise 
himself for being good. If he praise hiInself he is not 
good. The first conùition of goodness is forgetfulness of 
self; and where self has entered, under however plausible 
a forn1, the health is but skin-ùeep, and underneath there 
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is corruption, And so through everything; we value, 
we are vain of, proud of, or whatever you please to call 
it, not what we have done for 0urselves, but ,vhat has 
been done for us-what has been given to us by the 
upper po,vers. 'Ve look up to high-born men, to 
wealthy men, to fortunate lllen, to clever Inen, Is it 
not so? 'Vhom do ,ve choose for the county meJnber, 
the magistrate, the officer, the minister? The good 
nlan we leave to the humble enjoyment of his goodness, 
and we look out for the able, or the wealthy. And 
again of the wealthy, as if on every side to witness to 
the same universal law, the man ,vho .with no labour 
of his own has inherited a fortune, ranks higher in the 
world's esteem than his father ,vho made it. 'Ve take 
rank by descent, Such of us as have the longest pedi- 
gree, and are therefore the farthest reìlloved fronl the 
first who made the fortune and founded the fantil y, ,ve 
are the noblest, The nearer to the fouutain the fouler 
the strealfi; and that fir
t ancestor, who has soiled his 
fingers by labour, is no better than a parvenu. 
An(l as it is \vith ,vhat ,ve value, so it is with 'what 
we blame. It is an old story, that there is 110 one who 
,vould not in his heart prefer being a knave to being a 
fool; and ,vhen ,ve fail in a piece of attempted roguery, 
as Coleridge has ,visely observed, though reasoning 
unwi3ely from it, we lay the blame, not on our own 
moral nature, for which we are responsible, but on our 
intellectual, for ,vhich ,ve are not responsible. 1Ve do 
not say what knaves, ,ye say what fools, \ve have been; 
perplexing Coleridge, who regards it as a phenomenon 
VOL. I. 40 
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of 
nle deep 1nnral disorder; "Thpreas it. is but one 
filoro evidence of the uni,-ersal fact that Off!.') are the 
true and proper object of appreciation; and as "Te ad- 
mire niell for pos
essing gifts, so "'e blame t heìn for 
their absence. The noble nHlll is the gifted man; tile 
ignoble is the ungifted; and therefore we have only to 
state a simple la,y ìn sinlplp language to bave a full 
solution of the enignw of Reineke, If e ha:::; gifts 
enough; of that, at lea
t, there can b
 no doubt; and 
if he lacks the gift to u:-e thmll in the way wbich "'e 
call good, at least he uses theul succe
sfully, Iris vic- 
tinls are less gifted than he, and therefore less noble; 
and therefore he hu
 a l'igh t to use 1 hell1 as he pleases, 


And, after all, ,,,,hat are these victims r Among the 
heaviest charges which were urged against him was the 
killing und eating of that wretched 
charfenpbbe- 
Sharpbeak-the cr(n,r'
 ,yife, I t i
 ,yell that there are 
t,,
o sides to every story, A poor ,yeary fox, it 
eemed, 
,vas not to be allo,,-ed to enjoy a quiet 
leep in the sun- 
shine but ,,,hat Ull unclean carrion bird 1l1U:'Í ('OIne down 
and take a peek at hint. "
 c cun feel no 8YJnpathy 
with the outcries of the crow husband over the fate of 
the unfortunate 
harpbeak, 'V ofully, he says, he flew 
over the place "'here, a fe,,, lllOlucnts before, in the 
glory of glos"y plunlage, a loving wif
 f-:nt croaking 
out her passion for hiln, and found nothing-nothing 
but a little blood und a fe\\" torn feathers-all else clean 
gone and utterly abolished, "
 ell, and if it ,vas so, it 
\\'a:-o a blunk p],Of
P('ct for hill1, but the 
arth '" us well 
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rid. of her; and for herself, it ,va
 It bigher fate to be 
assimilated into the body of Reineke than to renlain in 
a miserable individuality to be a layer of carrion crow's 


eggs. 
..A.nd then for Bellyn, and for Bruin, and for IIint.ze, 
and the rest, ,vho ","ouid needs be nlcddling ,vith ,vhat 
,vas no concern of theirs-,vhat is there in them to 
challenge either regret or pity? They llulde love to 
their occupation. 


'Tis dangerous wllf'n tlH\ baser nature falls 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites: 
They lie 110t near our conscience. 


Ah! if they 'were all. TIut there is one misdeed, 
one ,vhich out,veighs all others ,vhatsoever-a crinle 
which it is useless to palliate, let our other friend suy 
,vbat he pleased; and Reineke hilnself felt it so, It 
sat heavy, .for lÛrìl, on his soul, and alone of all the 
actions of his life ,ve are certain that he ,vished it 
undone-the death and eating of that poor foolish 
lola-rnpe, the hare, It ''''as a paltry re'''enge in lìeinek,
. 
l..alnpe had told tales of him; he had complained that. 
R,eineke, under pretence of teaching hinl his Oatechism, 
had seized hinl and tried to murder him; and though 
he provoked his fate by thrusting himself, after such 
a ,yarning, into the jaws of 1tlalepart.us, Reineke be- 
trays an uneasiness about it in confession; and, un- 
like hitnsclf, feels it. necessary to make some sort of an 
excuse, 
Grimbart, thp badg-er, ItcÍneke'g father con:fi
8sorJ 
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find been obliged to speak severely of the seriousness 
of the offence, ' You see,' Reineke answers:- 


To help oneself out through the world is a queer sort of business: one 
can not 
Keep, you know, quite altogether as pure as one can in the cloister, 
'Vhen we are handling honey we now and then lick at our fingers. 
Lampe sorely provoked me; he frisked about this way and that way, 
Up and down, under my eyes, and he looked so fat and 
o jollr, 
Really I could not resist it. I entirely forgot how I loved him, 
And then he was so stupid, 


But even this ackno,vledgnlent does not satisfy 
Reineke. His mind is evidently softened, and it waS 
on that occasion that he poured out his pathetic 
lanlentation over the sad conòition of the ,vorld-so 
fluent, so musical, so touching, that Grimbart listened 
with wide eyes, unable, tit!. it haclrun to the length of 
a sern10n, to collect hÍInself, It is true that. at last his 
office as ghostly father obliged hÎIll to put in a t:light 
demurrer :- 


Uncle, the badger replied, why, these are the sins of your neighbours; 
Yours, I should think, were sufficient, and rather more now to the purpose. 


But he sighs to think what a bishop neiueke ,youid 
have made, 
And now", for the present, fare,vcll to Reineke 
Fuchs, and to the song in which his glory is en
hrined, 
the 'Velt-Bibel-Bible of this ,vorld...-as Goethe caned 
it, the most exquisite nloral satire, as ,ve will call it, 
,vhich has ever been composed, It is not aùdressed to 
a passing mode of folly or of profligacy, but it touches 
the perennial nature of 1uankind, laying bare our own 
sympathies, and tastes, and weakne:,ses, with as keen 
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and true an edge as ,vhen the living w'orld of the old 
Swabian poet winced under its earliest utterance. 
Humorous in the high pure sense, every laugh 
which it gives may have its echo in a sigh, or may 
glide into it as excitement subsides into thought; and 
yet, for those who do not care to find matter ther6 
either for thought or sadness, may remain innocently 
as a laugh. 
Too strong for railing, too kindly and loving for 
the bitterness of irony, the poeln is, as the ,vorld itseH
 
a book ,vhere each man will find ,vhat his nature 
enables him to see, which gives us back each our own 
image, and teaches us each the lesson which each of us 
desires to learn. 
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, I T is all very fine,' said the Cat., ya,,-ning, and 
. stretching herself against the fender, 'but it is 
rather a bore; I ùon't sce the use of it.' She raised 
herself, and arranging her tail into a ring, and senting 
hf'l'self 'n the Iniddle of it, with her fore paws in a 
straight line fronl her shoulders, at right angles to the 
hearth-rug, she looked pensi\-cly at the fire, 'ft is 
very odd,' she ,vent on, 'there is my poor TOlIl; he is 
gone. I saw him stretched ont in the yarù. I spoke 
to hinl, and he took no notice of nlC, lIe won't, I 
suppose, 
yer an
" lnore, for they put hinl under the 
earth.. Nice fello,v he ,vas. It is wonderful how little 
one cares about it. So many jolly evcnings we spent 
together; and no'v I seenl to get on quite as well with- 
out hinl, I wonder what has beCODle of him; and Iny 
last children, too. what has ùecoHlC of thelll? 'Vhat. 
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are we here for? I ,vould ask the men, only th(\)T are 
so conceited and stupid tbey cau't understand what we 
say. I bear them droning away, teaching their little 
ones every day; telling thmn to be good, and to do what 
tbey are bid, and all that, Nobody ever tells THe to do 
anything"; if they clo I don't do it, and I am very good. 
I 'wonder whether I should be any better if I minded 
THoro. I'll ask the Dog,' 
, Dog,' 
aid she, to a little t
lt Rpaniol coiled up on a 
TIlat, like a ladY'ð 111Uff with a head and tail stuek ou to 
it, e Dog, \vhat do you make of it all ? ' 
The Dog faintly opcned his languid eyes, looked 
sleepily at the Cat for a moment, and dropped them 


agaIn. 
, Dog,' 
he said, 'I "rant to talk to you; don't go 
to 
l
ep. Can't you anR'w
r a ciyil que:stion? ' 
e Don't bother me,' said the Dog, e laIn t.ired. I 
stood on IllY hind legs ten Ininutes this olorning before 
I could get my breakfast, and it basn't agreed wit.b nle.' 
"Vho told you to do it ?' said the Cat. 
, 'Vhy, the lady I bave to take care of me,' replied 
the Dog, 
e Do you feel any better for it, Dog, after you have 
been standing on your legs?' asl\:ed she. 
e Hav'n't I told you, you stupid Cat, that it hasn't 
agreed with me? let. me go to sleep and don't plague 
me.' 
'But I m,ean,' persisted the Cat, 'do you feel im- 
proved, as the men call it? They tell their children 
that if they do what they are told tbey will improve, 
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and grow good and great, Do you feel good and great? ' 
"Vhat do I kno,v?' said the Dog, 'I eat nlY 
breakfast and am happy, I.Jet me alone,' 
'Do you never think, 0 Dog ,vithout a soul! Do 
you never wonder what dogs are, and ".hat this world 
is ?' 
The Dog stretched himself, and rolled his eyelS 
lazily round the room, 'I conceive,' he said, 'that the 
,vorld is for dogs, and men and women are put into it 
to take care of dogs; WOHlen to take care of little dogs 
like me, and men for the big dogs like those in the 
yard-and cats,' he continued, 'are to know their 
place, and not to be troublesome,' 
'They beat you sometimes,' said the Cat. '\Vhy 
do they do that? They never beat me.' 
'If they forget their places, and beat lne,' snarled 
the Dog, 'I bite thCln, and they don't do it again, I 
should like to bite you, too, you nasty Cat; you have 
,,
oke me up,' 
'There may be truth in ,vhat you say,' said the 
Cat, cahn]y; 'but I think your vie\v is limited, If 
xou listened like Ille you ,vould hear the lnen ðay it was 
all made for them, and you and I 'v ere nlade to 3nlllse 
thcln. ' 
, They don't dare to say so 
' said the Dog, 
'They do, indeed,' sai,l the Cat. 'I hear InallY 
things ,vhich you lose h) sleeping so lnuch, They 
thin1.. I aIn asleep, and so they are not afraid to talk 
before 11le; but my cars are open ".hen IllY eyes are shut.' 
, You surprise me,' said the Dog. 'I never listen 
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to them, except when I take notice of them, and then 
they never talk of anything except of me.' 
'I could tell you a. thing or t,vo about yourself 
,vhich you don't know,' said the Cat, 'Y ou have never 
heard, I dare say, that once upon a time your fathers 
lived in a tmuple, and that people prayed to them? ' 
, Prayed! what is that? J 
'Why, they ,vent on their knees to you to ask you 
to give them good things, just as you stand on your toes 
to them no,r to ask for your breakfast. You don't 
know either that you have got one of those bright 
things we see up in the air at night called after you?' 
, ""'\Tell, it is just what I said,' ans\vered tho Dog- 
e I told you it ,vas all Illade for us. They never did 
anything of that sort for you,' 
, Didn't they? ",Vhy, there was a 'whole city ,vhorEi 
the people did nothing else, and as soon as 've got stiff 
and couldn't move about any more, instead of being put 
under the ground like poor Tom, ,ve used to be stuffed 
full of all sorts of nice things, and kept bettor than ,ve 
were 'v hen we were alive. J 
, You are a very ,vise Cat,' ans'wered her cOJnpanion, 
, but what good is it. kno,ving all this? ' 
"'Thy, don't you see,' said she, 'they don't do it 
any more. "\Ve are going down in the ,vorld, we are, 
and that is why living on in this ,vay is such an 
unsatisfactory sort of thing, I don't 1TICan to complain 
for myself, and you needn't, Dog; ,,"e have a quiet life 
of it; but a quiet life is not the thing, and if there is 
nothing to be done except sleep and eat, and eat and 
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sleep, why, as I said before, I don't see the use of it. 
There is something more in it t.han that; th0re was 

 
once, and there will be again, anù I sha'n't be happy 
till I find it out, It is a shame, Dog, I say. The nlen 
have been here ouly a fe\v thousand years, and "'6-- 
why, we have been here hundreds of t.housands: if ,ve 
are older, we ought to be wiser. I'll go and ask t.he 
creatures in the 'wood,' 
, Y ou'lliearn more froln the Jnon,' said the Dog, 
, They are stupid, and they don't kno,v what I say 
to them; be
ides, they are so conceited they care for 
nothing except tbom
elves, No, I Rhall try what I can 
do in the woods, I'd us I:)uon go after poor TOll1 as t;tuy 
living any longer like this.' 
, .A.nd where is poor TOIll? ' yawned the Dog, 
'That is just one of the things I 'want to know,' 
answercd she. 'Poor T0l11 is lying under the yard, or 
the skin of him, but ,,\"hother tbat i
 tho whole I don't 
feel 
o sure. They didn't tbink so in 1he city I told 
you about. It is a beautiful day. Dog 
 you won't take 
a trot out with me?' 
he added ,yistfully. 
, ,Yho? I?' 
aid the Dog, ' X ot quite.' 
, You may get t:'O wi:-;t:>,' I-'aid :she. 
'",Visdom is good,' 
aid tho Dog; 'but RO IS the 
h..\arth-rug. thank you! ' 
, But you Inay be free,' said she, 
, I shall have to hunt for my 0\\ n dinncr,' said he. 
, But, Dog, they Inay pray to you again,' f';uid she. 
, But I sha'n't have a 
ufter IHat to t.-leep UpOll, Cat, 
and at) 1 al11 rather delicate. that is ú (,oll
idcrution.' 
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So the Dog 'wouldn't go, and the Cat set off by herself 
to learn how to be happy, and to be all that a Cat eould 
be. It ,vas a fine sunny morning. She deternlincd to 
try the meado,v first, and, after an hour or two, if she 
had not succeeded, then to go off to the \vood, A. black- 
bird was piping away on II thornbnsh a
 if his heart was 
running oyer with happiness. The Cat had break- 
fasted, and so was able to listen without any nlixture of 
feeling, She didn't sn('ak, She \valkcd boldly up 
under the bush, and the bird, spping she had no bad 
purpos(', sat still and sung on, 

 Good nlOrllillg, ]3lackbird; rou seeHl to be l\njoy- 
ìng yourself this fine day,' 
, Good n10rning, Cat,' 
, Blaekbil'd, it IR an odd question. perhaps. \Vhat 
'):lght one to do to be as happy as you 
 ' 
, Do your duty, Cat,' 
, But what is IllY duty, Blackbird? ' 
"' Take care of your little oneR, Cat.' 
, I hay'n't UlJY,' 
aid she, 
, Then sing to your nlate,' 
aid the bird, 
, Tom is dead,' said she, 
'}')oor Cat!' said the bird, 'Then sing over his 
gra ve. If your song is sad, you '\vill find Jour heart 
gl'O'V lighter for it.' 
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, )Iercy !' thought the Cat. 'I could do a little 
singing with a living loyer, but I never heard of 
singing for a. dead one, But you see, bird, it isn't cats' 
nature, "Vhen I anl cross, I nlew, "Then I am pleased, 
I purr; but I must be pleased first. I can't purr myself 
into happiness,' 
'I am afraid there is something the luatter with 
your heart, my Cat, It wants ,varming; good-bye,' 
The Blackbird flew away. The Cat looked sadly 
after him. 'He thinks I am like him; and he doesn't 
kno,v that a cat is a cat,' said she. 'As it happens, 
now, I feel a great deal fur a cat. If I hadn't got a 
heart I shouldn't be unhappy. I ,von't be angry. I'll 
try that great fat fellow.' 
The Ox lay placidly che,ving, ,vith content beam- 
ing out of his eyes and playing on his mouth. 
, Ox,' she said, '"That is the ,yay to be happy? ' 
, Do your duty,' said the Ox. 
'I
other,' said the Uat, 'duty again! 'Vhat is it, 
Ox r' 
, Get your dinner,' said the Ox. 
, But it is got for me, Ox; and 1 ha, c nothing to 
do but to t:at it.' 
, "Tell, eat it, then, like Ine,' 
'So I do; but I aln not happy for all that.' 
'Then you are a very wicked, ungrateful Cat.' 
The Ox munched a'way. A lJoe buzzed into a but.- 
tercup under the Cat's nose. 
, I beg your pardon,' said the Cat, 'it isn't curiosity 
-,vhat are you doing?' 
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, Doing my duty; don't stop me. Cat. ' 
'But, Bee, \vhat is your duty? ' 
'
Iaking honey,' said the Bee. 
'I \vish I could make honey,' sighed the Cat. 
e Do you lnean to say you can't?' said the Bee. 
, IIo\v stupid you must be. '\Vhat do you do, then? ' 
'I do nothing, Bee. I can't get anything to do.' 
, You \von't get anything to do, you mean, you lazy 
Cat ! You are a good-for-nothing drone. Do you 
know \vhat \ve do to our drones? 'Ve kill them; and 
that is all they are fit for, Good lllorning to you.' 
, 'Vell, I am sure,' said the Cat, 'they are treating 
me civilly! I had better have stopped at honle at this 
rate. Stroke my whiskers! heartless! wicked! good- 
for-nothing! stupid! and only fit to be killed! This 
is a pleasant beginning, anyhow. I must look for sonle 
wiser creatures than these are, "That shall I do? I 
kno\v. I kno\v where I \vill go,' 
I t 'was in the llliddle of the \vood, The bush was 
very dark, but she found hiIn by his \vonderful eye. 
Presently, as she got used to the light, she distinguished 
a sloping roll of feathers, a rounded breast, surulounted 
by a round head, set close to the body, ,vithout an inch 
of a neck intervening. 'IIow wise he looks! ' she said; 
, \vhat a brain; \v hat a forehead! His head is not long, 
but what an expanse! and what a depth of earnest- 
ness!' The Owl sloped his head a little on one side; 
the Cat slanted hers upon the other. The 0\v1 set it 
straight again, the Cat did the same. They stood look- 
ing in this ,yay for some minutes; at last, in a whisper- 
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ing voice, the O\vl said, , "That are you, ,vho presume 
to look into my 'repof'e? rass on upon your ,yay, 
and carry elsewhere those prying eyes,' 
'0 ,,#onderful Owl,' said the Cat, 'yon are wise, 
and I ,van t to be wise; and I am come to you to 
teach nle,' 
A. fihn floated backwards and forwards ovcr the 
Ùwl's eyes; it was his "
ay of show.iug that he ,vas 
plcased, 
'I have heard in our schoolroom,' ,vent. on the Cat, 
, that 
"ou sat on the shoulder of Pallas, and she told 
you all about it.' 
, .l\nd what .would you know, 0 Iny daughter?' said 
the Owl. 
, Everything,' said the Cat, '('ycrything, First flf 
all, ho,,,, to be happy.' 
, :Jfice content you not, Iny child, ('Yen a
 they con- 
tcnt not rue,' said the Ùwl. ' It is good,' 
'
Iiee indeed!' f:aiù the Cat; 'no, ])ar1our Cats 
don't eat mice. J ha, e better than Jnil'
, and no trouble 
to get it; but I ,vant sOJllething Inure,' 
, The body's Iucat is proyidcrl, )T on would no,,,r fill 
your 
oul r ' 
'T ,vant to lJnprove,' 
aid the Cat, ' I want I"OJne- 
thing to ùo, ] ,,,-ant to find out wJH1t the ercatu1'PS ('an 
my duty,' 
( You .would learn how to PIllploy tho
 '\ }wppy hours 

f your leisur(" ?-rather, how to nwke thenl happy by 
a worthy u
e r J\Icdit3te, () ('elt 
 1Ilpditatl'! 1Hf.'ditflte I J 
'TL.at i
 tbe very thing,' $iù t-3ht', · }'leditate I 
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that is what I like aboye all things. Only I ,vant to 
kno,y ho\,": I "rant something to meditate about. Tell 
me, O,,
l, and I ,,
ill bless you eyery hour of the day as 
I sit by the parlour fire,' 
, I will tell you,' answ'ererl. the Owl, , what I have 
beon thinking of ever since the tnoon changed. You 
shall take it hOIne with YOU and think about it too; and 
the next full moon you shall COllie again to l11e: we will 
l ' , 
con1pare our cone USlons, 
, Delightful! delightful!' said the Cat, ' vVhat is 
it ? I ,vill try this minute,' 
'From the beginning,' replied the Owl, , our race 
have been considering "rhieh first existed, the O"vl 01' 
the egg, The Owl COlnes from the egg, but likewise 
the egg from the Owl.' 
, 
lercy !' said the Cat, 
'From sunrise to sunset I ponder on it, 0 Cat! 
"""hen I reflect on the beauty of the complete O,vl I 
think that mUF;t have been first as the cause is greater 
than the effect, ""'hen I renlember nlY own childhood 
I incline the other wray.' 
, 'VeIl, but how are ,ve to find out?' said the Cat. 
'Find out!' said the O,vl. ' '\Ve can never find 
out, The beauty of the question is, that its solution is 
inlpossible. \Vhat ,vonld become of all our delightful 
reasonings, 0 unwise Cat., if we were so unhappy as to 
kno,,' ? ' 
'But what in the world is the good of thinking 
about it, if you can't, 0 O\vl r' 
, }Iy child, that is a foolish question. It is good, 
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in order that the thoughts on these things may stimu- 
late ,vonder, It is in wonder that the O,v! is great.' 
'Then you don't kno,v anything at all,' said the 
Cat, "Vhat did you sit on Pallas's shoulder for? 
You lTIUst have gone to sleep.' 
, Your tone is over-flippant, Cat, for philosophy. 
The highest of all knowledge is to know that ,ve know 
nothing.' 
The Cat Inade two great arch
s with her back and 
her tail. 
'Bless the mother that laid you," said she. ' Yon 
were dropped by mistake in a goose-nest, You won't 
do. I don't kno,v much, but I am not such a creature 
as you, anyho,v, A great ,\yhite thing! ' 
She straightened her body, stuck her tail up on 
end, and marched off with nlllCh dignity. But, though 
she respected herself rather Hlure than before, she ,vas 
not on the way to the cnd of her difficulties, She tried 
all the creature:::; she met without advancing a. 
tep. 
They had all the old story, 'Du your duty.' But each 
had its own, and no one could tell her ,,,hat hers ,vas. 
Only one point they all agreed upon-the duty of get- 
ting their dinner ,vhen they were hungry. The day 
,yore on, and she began to think she would like hers, 
lIeI' Ineals came so regularly at home that she scarcely 
knew what hunger ""as; but now the sensation came 
over her very palpably, and she experienced quite ne,v 
emotions as the hares and rabbits skipped about her, or 
as she bpied a bird upon a tree. F or a 1nOluen t she 
thought she would go back and ea.t the Owl-he was 
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the most useless creature she had seen; but on second 
thoughts she didn't fancy he ,,,"ould be nice: besides 
that, his cla,vs were sharp and his beak too. Presently, 
however, as she sauntered down the path, she came on 
a little open patch of green, in the middle of which a 
fine fat Rabbit was sitting, There was no escape. 
The path ended there, and the bushes were so thick 
on each side that he couldn't get tt\vay except through 
her paws. 
'Really,' said the Cat, 'I don't wish to be trouble- 
some; I wouldn't do it if I could help it; but I am 
very hungry; I am afraid I must eat you, It is very 
unpleasant, I assure you, to me as ,veIl as to you.' 
The poor Rabbit begged for 111ercy
 
"V ell,' said she, 'I think it is hard; I do really- 
and, if the la,y could be altered, I should be the first to 
we]come it. But what can a cat do ? You eat the 
grass; I eat you. But, Rabbit, I ,vish you ,vould do 
me a favour,' 
, Anything to save my life,'" said the Rabbit, 
, It is not exactly that,' said the Cat j 'but I haven't 
been used to killing my own food, and it is disagreeable. 
Couldn't you die? I shall hurt you dreaclftùly if I kill 
you, ' 
, Oh ! ' said the Ral)bit, : you are a kind Cat; I see 
it in your eyes, and your whiskers don't curl like those 
of the cats in the woods, I anî sure you will spare me,' 
'But, Rabbit, it is a question of principle, I have 
to do my duty; and the only duty I have, as f
tr as I 
can make out, is to get IUY dinner.' 
VOL. 1. iJ 
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'If you kill me, Cat, to do your duty, I sha'n't be 
able to do mine. J 
It ,vas a doubtful point, and the Cat ,va'5 neVl to 
casuistry, ' 'Vhat is your duty?' said she. 
'I have seven little ones at hOtne-seven little ones, 
and they will all die without me, Pray let me go.' 
, 'Vhat! do you take care of your children?' said 
the Cat, ' How' interest.ing ! I should like to see that; 
take me. J 
, Oh! you. w'ould eat them, you ,vould,' sai(1 the 
Rabbit. ' No! better eat me than them, No, no,' 
'Well, well,' said the Cat, , I don't kno,v; I sup- 
pose I couldn't ans\ver for myself, I don't think I mn 
right, for duty is pleasant, and it i
 very unpleasnnt to 
be so hungry; but I suppose you must go, Y on 
cem 
a good Rabbit, .A.re you happy, Rabbit r ' 
, Happy! oh, dear beautiful Cat! if you spare me 
to my poor babies! ' 
'Pooh, pooh!' said the Cat, peevishly; 'I don't 
want fine speeches; I meant ,,,hether you thought it 
worth ,vhile to be aliye? Of course you do 
 It don't 
matter. Go, and keep out of D1Y ,vay; for, if I don't 
find sonlething to eat, you )n
y not get off another 
tÏ1ne. Get along-, Rabbit.' 
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]T was a great day in the Fox's cave. The eldest cub 
had the night before brought home his first goose, and 
they were just sitting do\vn to it as the Cat C
lll1e by. 
, l\.h, my young lady! what, you in the woods? Baa 
feeding at home, eh? Come out to hunt for yourself? ' 
The goose smelt excellent; the Cat couldn't help a 
wistful look, She ,vas only come, she said, to pay her 
respects to her ,yild friends. 
'Just in time,' said the Fox. 'Sit down and take 
a bit of Jneat; I see you \vant it. 
Iake room, you 
cubs; place a seat for the lady.' 
"''Thy, thank you,' said the Cat, 'yes; I ackno\v- 
ledge it is not un,velcon1e, }J ray , don't disturb your- 
s01vcs, young Foxes, I anI hungry. I met a rabbit on 
n1Y way here, I "Tas going to eat him, but he talked 
so prettily I let him go.' 
The cubs looked up from their plates, and burst out 
laughing, 
'For shame, young rascals,' said their father, 
, 'Vhere are your manners? 
Iind your business, and 
don't be rude,' 
'Fox,' she said, when it was over, and the cubs were 
gone to play, 'you are very clever. The other creatures 
are all stupid,' The Fox bowed. ' Your fanlily were 
always clever,' she, continued. 'I have heard about 
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them in the books they use in our schoolroom. It is 
many years since your ancestor stole the crow's dinner.' 
'Don't say stole, Cat; it is not pretty. Obtained 
by superior ability.' 
, I beg your pardon,' said the Cat; 'it is all living 
with those men, That is not the point, 'V ell, but I 
want to kno,v whether you are any wiser or any better 
than Foxes were t.hen ?' 
'Really,' f'aid the Fox, 'I am ,,'hat. Nature 111ade 
Ine, I don't kno\v. I am proud of D1Y ancestors, and 
do IllY best to keep up the credit of tbe family.' 
"V ell, but, Fo
, I Inean, do you ilnprove? do I? 
do any of you? The TI1en are ahvays talking about 
doing their duty, and that, they say, ic:; the ,yay to im- 
prove, and to be happy. .A.Dd as I ".as Dot happy I 
thought that had, perhaps, something to do "ith it., t-;u 
I calUP out tu talk to the creatures. Thpy also had 
the old chant-duty, dut.y, duty; but none of thmn 
could tell J11e ,,,hat Inine was, or ".hether I had 3ny.' 
The Fox sn1Ïlec1. ' Another leaf out of your 
chool- 
rooD1,' 
aid he, ' Can't they tell you there? ) 
'Indeed,' ðl1l
 baiù, 'they are yery absurd, They 
f'ay a great deal about the1l1
eh-e
, but they only 
pCilk 
(lisl'espectfully of us, If sueh creatures as they can (10 
their duty, and in1pruye, and he happy, ,
'hy can't ,,-e?' 
'They say they do, du they?' said the Fox, 
, ''''"hat do they say of me 
 ' 
The Cat hesitated. 
'Don't. be afraid of hurting m)
 fee}in gs, Cat. Out 
wit.h it.' 
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(They do all justice to your abilities, Fox,' said 
she; 'but your morality, they say, is not high. They 
say you are a rogue.' 
, l\1orali ty !' said the Fox, ' Very moral and good 
t.hey are. ..A.nd you really believe all that? 'Vhat do 
they mean by calling me a rogue?' 
'They mean, you take 1vhatcver you can get, with- 
out caring ,vhether it is just or not.' 
, 1\1y dear Cat, it is very well for a luan, if he can't 
bear his own face, to paint a pretty one on a panel and 
call it a looking-glass; but you don't mean that it 
takes YOlt in ? ' 
'Teach nle,' saiù the Cat. 'I fear I anl ,veale' 
"Vho get justice froJU the Inell unless they can 
force it 
 Ask the Hheep that are cut into Inutton. 
..A.sk the horses that dru,v their ploughs. I don't mean 
it is ,vrong of the mon to do as they do; but they 
needn't lie about it,' 
, You surprise l11C,' said tho Cat, 
'l\Iy good Cat, there is but one law in the world, 
The ,veakest goes to the ,vall, The lllen are sharper- 
,vitted than the creatures, and so they get the better of 
theln and use them, They nlay call it just, if they like 
 
but when a tiger eats a nlan I guess he has just as much 
justice on his side as the man ,vhen he eats a sheep.' 
, And that is the whole of it,' said the Cat. '1V ell, 
it is very sad. 'Vhat do you do 'with yourself?' 
'
iy duty, to be sure,' said the :Fox; 'use my wits 
and enjoy myself. l\Iy clear friend, you and I are on 
the lucky t:;idc. 1Ve eat and are not eaten.' 
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, Exc
pt by the hounds now and then,' said t.he Cat. 
, Yes; by brutes that forget their nature, and sell 
their freedom to the Inell,' 
aid tbe Fox, bitterly. ' In 
the Inean tilne IllY wits have kept lllY bkin ,,,hole 
hitherto, and I bles:; Xature for Inakillg Ine a Fox alid 
not a goo
e.' 
, And are you happy, Fox r ' 
, IIappy! yes, of cour
e. 
o ,,,ould you be if you 
would do li!;::e me, and u
e your witf';, l\Iy good Cat, I 
should be as Iniserable as you if I found my geese every 
day at the cave's Hlouth. I have tu hunt for thCln, he 
for theIn, Hneak for theIn, fight for theul; cheat thof';(, 
old fat farl1lCrs, and bring out wbat there is in::-;ide IlIl' ; 
and then I (un happy-of course I (.liB, And then, 
Cat, think of my feelings u
 a father last Hight, when 
)llY deal' boy canlC hOl11e with the ,-cry) uung gUðling 
which ,vas marked for the j\lichaehllab dinner! Old 
Reincke hÜnself wm;u't Illore than a lllutch for that 
) oung Fox at his years. 1 T ou know our epic r ' 
'A little of it, }'ox, They don't read it in our 
school-room. They say it is not IHornl; Lut I have 
heard piece
 of it. I hope it is not all quite true.' 
'l>ack of stuff! it is the only true Luuk that ever 
was ,vrit ten, If it is not, it ought to be. ""'hy, that 
book is the la,v of the" orIel-in carrièrc aux talents-and 
,vriting it was the honcstcst thing eyer done by a Inan, 
That fellow knew a thing or two, and wasn't a:-;hanlcd 
of hÍIllself when he did know. They are all like hirn, 
too, if they would only say so, There never wa:o- nnc 
of theln yt.t who ,va
n't lIlore u!-.banlpù of bcillg called 
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ugly than of being calleù a rogue, and of being called 
stupid than of being called naughty.' 
'It has a roughish end, this life of yours, if you 
keep clear of the hounds, 
ox,' said the Cat. 
"Vhat! a rope in the yard ? 'VeIl, it must end 
sonle day; and when the f
Ll'mer catches me I shall be 
getting old, and lUY brain
 will be taking leave of Ine ; 
so the sooner I go the better, that I Inay disgrace my- 
öelf the less. Better be jolly \vhile it last
, than sit 
Inewing out your life and gr1.11ubling at it as a bore.' 
"V en,' said t.he Cat, 'I am very lnuch obliged to 
you, 1 suppose I llW,y even get 10111e again. I shall 
not find a wiser friend thall you, and perhaps I shall 
not find another good-natured enough to entertain me 
so handsmuely. IJut it is very sa.d.' 
'Think of ,,
hat I haye said,' ans,yered the Fox, 
'I'll call at your hou
Ð SOI11e night; you \vill take me 
a walk round the yard, and then I'll sho,v you,' 
'N ot quite,' thought the Cat., as she trotted off. 
, One good turn de
erves another, that is true; and you 
have given me a dinner. But they have given me 
many at horne, and I mean to take a fe\v more of them; 
so I think you mustn't go rounel our yard.' 
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'rHE next morning, ",hell the Dog came down to break- 
fast, he found his old friend sitting in her usual place 
on the hearth-rug. 
, Oh! so you have COBle back?' t:,
id he, 'J-J ow 
d'ye do ? You don't look a
 if you had harl a very 
pleasant journey.' 
, I hayc learnt :something,' said the Cat, ' I
no'v- 
ledge is neyer pleasant.' 
, Then it is better to be without it,' said the Dog. 
'Especially better to be without knowing ho,v to 
stand on one's hind legs, Dog,' :said the Cat; 'still, you 
see, you are proud of it; but I have learnt a great deal, 
Dog, They ,von't worship you any ]110re, and it is 
better for 

ou; you ,youldn't be any happier, 'Vhat 
did you do yesterday?' 
'Indeed,' said the Dog, 'I hardly renlember, I 
slept after you ,vent away. In the afternoon I took 
a drive in the carriage, Then I had Jny dinner, l\fy 
maid "rashed me and put ]11e to bed. There is the dif- 
ference bet,voen you and ]ne; you haye to wash your- 
self and put yourself to bed.' 
'And you really don't find it a bore, living like 
t4is? 'V ouldn't you like something to do ? Wouldn't 
you like some children to play \vith? The Fox :seemed 
to find it very pIca sau t.' 
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'Children, indeed!' said the Dog, ''v hen I have 
got men and WOlnen. Children are ,veIl enough for 
foxes and wild creatures; refined dogs know better; 
and, for doing-can't I stand on my toes? can't I 
dance? at least, couldn't I before I ,vas 
o fat?' 
'Ah! I see everybody likes ,vhat he was bred to,'. 
sighed tho Cat. 'I was bred to do nothing, and I Inust 
like that. Train the cat as the cat should go, and the 
cat will be happy and ask no questions. Never seek 
for impossibilities, Dog, That is the secret.' 
'And you have spent a day in the woods to learn 
that?' said he, 'I could have taught you that. Why, 
Cat, one day ,vhen you 'v ere sitting scratching your 
nose before the fire, I thought rou looked so pretty 
that I should have liked to marry you; but I kne\v I 
couldn't, so I didn't make myself miserable,' 
The Cat looked at hiIn ,,'ith her odd green eyes. 
e I never wished to marry you, Dog; I :::;houldn't have 
presluned. But it ,vas wise of you not to fret about it. 
Listen to Ine, Dog-listen. I Inet many creatures in 
the wood, all sorts of creatures, beasts and birds. They 
,vere all hap1JY; they didn't find it a bore. They went 
about their ,york, and did it, and enjoyed it, and yet 
none of thenl had the same story to tell. Some did 
one thing, some another; and, except the Fox, each 
had got a sort of notion of doing its duty, The Fox 
,vas a rogue; he said he was; but yet he was not un- 
happy. His conscience never troubled hÏIn, Your 
,york is standing on your toes, and you are happy. I 
have none, and this is why I mIl unhappy. "TheIl I 
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came to thin}, about it, I found eyery creature out in 
the ,vood had to get its own living. I tried to get 
mine, but I didn't like it, because I 'ntsu't uscd to it; 
and as for kno,ving, the :Fox, ,vho didn't care to kno,v 
anything except ho,v to cheat greater fools than hÏIllself, 
,va:s the cle, erest fello\v I caIne acrosf-I. Oh! the Owl, 
Dog-you should have heard the Owl. Ðut I caUle to 
this, that it ,vas no use trying to know, and the only 
way to be jolly ,vas to go about one's o'vn businebs like 
a decent Cat. Cats' business SeeIllS to be killing rab- 
bits and such-like; and it is not the pleasantest pos- 
sible; f'0 the sooner oue is breù to it the better. ,c\.s 
for n1C, that haye been bred to do nothing, why, as I 
said before, 1 ll1U:-;t try to like that; but I consider 
n1Jself an unfortunate Cat.' 
'So don't I consider myself an unfortunate ])og,' 
said her cOlllpanion, 
, Very likely you do not,' said the Cat. 
Ey this tÏ1ue their breakfast 'vas corne in, The Cat 
ate hers, the Dog did IJenance for his; and if one 
nlight judge by the purring on the hearth-rug, thp 
Cat, if not the happiest of the two, at least ,vas not ex- 
ceedingly nli::-;crahle, 
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O KCE upon a time a nUIllbcr of cattle came out of 
the desert to settle in the broad Incadows by a ri vel
. 
They 'vere poor and ,vretched, and they found it a 
pleasant exchange; except for a nUlnber of lions, who 
lived in the IJ10untains neal', and ,vho cla.iu1ed a right, 
in consideration of pern1Ïtting the l'attle to re1l1ain, to 
eat as many as they 'wanted alnong then1, The cattle 
submitted, partly because they Y{ere too weak to help 
it, partly because the lions said it was the will of Jupiter; 
and the cattle believed thenl. .L\.nd so they ,vent on for 
Inany ages, till at last, fi'om better feeding, the cattle 
gre,v larger and stronger, and multiplied into great 
numbers; and at the same time, from other causes, the 
lions had much diminished; they,vere fewer, smaller, 
and meaner-looking than they had been; and, except 
in their o,vn opinion of thenlselves, and in their appe- 
tites, ,vhich were Dlore enorIllOUS than ever there was 
nothing of the old lion left in them, 
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One day a large Ox "ras quictJy grazing, ,vhen one 
of these lions canle up, and desired the Ox to lie down, 
for he \vanted to eat hiln. The Ox raised his head, and 
gravely protested; the Lion growled; the Ox was mild 
yet firm, The I.Jion insisted upon his legal right, and 
they agreed to refer the matter to 1\Iinos, 
"Then they came into court, the Lioll accused the Ux 
of ha. ving- broken the laws of the bea
ts, 'The Lion ,vas 
king, and the others ,vere bound to obey, j>rcscriptive 
usage was clearly on the I.Jion's side. 1\lin08 called on 
the Ox for his defence. 
The Ox said that, without con
ent of his o\vn being 
asked, he had been born into the n1eado,v. lIe did not 
consider hilllself much of a beast, but, such as he was, 
he was very happy, and gave Jupiter thanks, 
 o 'v, if 
the Lion could sho,v that the existence of lions 'was of 
more Ï1nportance than tha.t of oxen in the eyes of 
Jupiter, he had nothing 1nore to say, he ,vas ready to 
sacrifice hÏ1nself. Rut this J.lion had already paten a 
thousand oxen. Lions' appetites ,vere ::,0 insatiable that 
he ,vas forceù to ask \\
hether th('y "rere really ".orth 
what ,vas done for theln,-,vhether the life of one lion 
\yas so noble that the lives of thousands of oxen ,vere 
not equal to it? TIe ,vas ready to own that lions had 
always eaten oxen, but lions 'when they first came to the 
meado,v ,vere a different sort of creature, and they them- 
selves, too (and the Ox looked c0l11placently at himself), 
had improved since that tÏ1ne. . J udg-ing by appearancc
, 
thoug}) they Inight bp fallacious, he hiTnself was quite 
as good a beast as the I.lioll: If the lion
 would lead livcs 
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more noble than oxen could live, once more he would 
not conlplain. As it ,vas, Ile submitted that the cost 
was too great, 
Then the Lion put on a grand face and tried to 
roar; but when he openeù, his nlouth he disclosed a ja,v 
so drearily furnished that }'linos laughed, and told the 
Ox it ,yas his o,vn fault if he If't hÏ1nself be eaten by 
such a beast. as that, If he per:;:isted in declining, he 
did not think the Lion "Tould force him, 


Jr.-THE FARMER AND THE Fox, 


A FARMER, ,vhose poultry-yard had suffered severely 
from the foxes, succeeded at last in catching one in a 
trap. ' Ah, you rascal! ' said he, as he saw him strug- 
gling, 'I'll teach you to steal DIY fat geese I-you shall 
hang on the tree YOl1rler, and your brothers shall see 
what comes of thieving!' The FarrrlPt' ,vas twisting a 
halter to do .what he threatener1, when the Fox, \vhose 
tongue had helped hinl in hard pinches before, thought 
there could be no harlll in trying ,vhether it In
ght not 
do him one more good turn. 
, You will hang me,' he said, , to frighten Iny brother 
foxes, On the 'word of a fox they ,yon't care a rabbit- 
skin for it; they'll come and look at me; but you may 
depend upon it, they will dine at your expense before. 
they go home again! ' 
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, Then I shall hang you for yourself, as a rogue and 
a rascal,' said the Farmer. 
'I am only what Nature, or whatever you call the 
thing, chose to make me,' the Fox answered. 'I didn't 
111ake myself.' 
, You stole my geese,' said the TIlan. 
, 'Vhy dirl Nature lnake TIle like geese, then?' said 
the Fox. 'I.Jive and let live; give me my share, and 
I won't touch yours; but. you keep t.hmn all to yourself.' 
'I don't understand your fine talk,' answ.ered the 
Farmer; 'but I kno,y that you are a thief, and that yon 
deserve to be hanged,' 
Iris head is too thick to let nle catch hÍIu so, thought 
the Fox; I wonder if his heart is any softer! ' You 
are taking away the life of a fellow-creature,' he said; 
'that's a responsibility-it is [l, curious thing, that life, 
ilnd who kno,vs "That COInes after it ? You say I am a 
rogue-I say I [l,ln not; but at any rate I ought not to 
be hanged--for if I am not, I don't deserve it; and if 
I anl, you should give me time to repent!' I ha ye 
hIm no"T, thought the Fox; let hill1 get out if he can. 
"Vhy, ,vhat would you ha\-e lue do with you:' said 
the IHan, 
, 1\1 y notion is that you should let me go, and give 
nle [l, larnb, or goose or t,YO, every month, and then I 
could live without stealing: but perhap
 you know 
better than me, and I am a rogue; my education may 
have heen neglected; you should shut me up, and take 
care of me, and teach lne, Who knows but in the er,d 
I may turn into a dog? ' 
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, Very pretty,' said tbe Farnler; 'we have dogs 
enough, and more, too, than we can take care of, with- 
out you. No, no, l\Iaster Fox, I have caught you, and 
you shall swing, ,vhatever is the logic of it, There "rill 
be one rogue less in the ,yorld, anyhow.' 
'It is Inere hate and unchristian vengeance,' said 
the Fox, 
, X 0, friend,' the Farnler ans,vered, 'I don't hate 
you, and I don't "rant to revenge myself on you; but 
you and I can't get on together, and I think I anI of 
more importance than you. If nettles and thistles gro\v 
in my cabbage-garden, I don't try to persuade thenl to 
grow into cabbages; I just dig thenl up. I don't hate 
them; but I feel somehow that they mustn't hinder 111e 
with my cabbages; UHd that I must put thenl a\vay; 
and so, Iny poor friend, I am sorry for yon, but I am 
afraid you must swing.' 



PARABLE OF TllE BREAn.:FHUIT TREE. 


-<-- 


I T ,vas after one of those heavy convulsions ,yhich 
have divided era front era, and left. Inallkind to start 
again from the beginning, that a number of brave men 
gathered toget.her to raise ane,y froln the ground a fresh 
green hon1e for themselves. 'The rest of the surviving 
race ,yere sheltering themselyes alnidst the old ruins, or 
in the caves on the ]l10untains, feeding on hu-..ks and 
shells; but these nH:n with clear heads and brave hearts 
ploughed and harro,ved the earth, and planted seeds, 
and watered them, and ,vatched thell1; and the seeds 
grew and shot up with the spring, but one ,,-as larger 
and fairer than the ro
t, and the other plants f'eeuH,d 
to know it, for they crawled along till1hey reached the 
large one; and they gathered round it; Hnd clung to 
it and grew into it.; and soon they became one great 
stem, ",.ith branching roots feeding it as from many 
fountains. 'Then the men got great heart in thcJn when 
they saw that, and they laboured ITIOre brayeJy, digging 
about it in the hot I-'un, t.in at last it bpcanle great and 
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mighty, and its roots went down into the heart of the 
earth, and its branches stretched over all the plain, 
Then many others of mankind, ,vhen they saw the 
tree was beautiful, callIe down and gathered under it, 
and those ,vho had raised it received them ,vith open 
arnlS, and they all :sat under its shade together, and 
gathered its fruits, and made their hon1es there, rejoic- 
ing in its loveliness, And ages l>assed away, and all that 
generation passed away, and still the tree gre\v stronger 
and fairer, and their children's children ,vatched it age 
after age, as it Ii vecl on and flo\vered and seeded. And 
ther said iu their hearts, the tree is inllliortal-it \vill 
never die, They took no care of the seed; the scent of 
the flo,vers and the taste of the s,veet fruit was all they 
thought of: and the winds of heaven, and the wild 
hirds, and the beasts of the field caught the stray fruits 
and seed-dust, and bore the seed a,vay, and scattered it 
in far-off :soils. 
.4.\.nd by-and-by, at a great great age, the tree at 
last began to cease to grow, and then to faint and droop: 
its leaves were not so thick, its flo,vers ,vere not so 
fragrant; and froln tÏIne to tÏ1lle the night winds, which 
before had passed away, and had been never heard, CRnle 
moaning and sighing among the branches. .....\.nd the 
men for a while doubted and denied-they thought it 
\vas the accident of the seasons; and then a branch fell, 
and they said it was a storm, and such a storm as came 
but once in a thousand years. At last there could be 
no doubt. that the leaves ,vere thin and sere and scanty 
-that, the sun shone through them-that the fruit. ,vas 
ro

 U 
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tasteless. But the gencration was gone away which 
had known the tree in its beauty, and ::;0 men said it 
,vas ulw.ays so-it:s fruit::; ""ere never better -its foliage 
never ,vas thicker, 
So things w.eut 011, and frolli tÏ1ne to tiltle strangers 
would COlne among theIn, aud would say, "Thy are you 
sitting hero uuder the old tree? there are young trees 
grown of the seeù of this tree, far away, nlore beautiful 
than it ever ,vas; ::;ee, we have brought you lea \.e
 and 
flo,vers to bhow. you. nut the lllcn ,voldù not list ell , 
They 'V ere angry, and SOltle they drove away, and SOlne 
they killed, and poured their blood round the roots uf 
the tree, saying, l"hey ha ye ðPoken eyil uf our tree; let 
thetll feed it no,,, with their blood. ....-\t last saine of their 
o,vn wi
er ones brought out specimens of the old fl'uit
, 
,vhich had been laid up to be preseryed, nud cOlllpared 
them with the prcsent bearing, and they saw that the 
tree ,vas not as it had becn; and such of the111 a::; were 
good lnen reprou,ehed thenlsf>lyes, nnd :said it "Tas their 
own fault. They had nut watercd it; they haù for- 
gotten to llHHlure it, 
o, like their first fathers, they 
labotired with n1Ïght and Inain, and for a while it seemed 
as if they might succceù, and for a fe,v years branche
,. 
which were abnost dead, when the spring callIe round 
put out some young grecn 
hoots again. But it ,vas 
only for a few years; there w.as not enough of living 
energy in the tree. IIalf the labour ,vhich was wasted 
on it would have raised anothor nobler one far away. 
So the Inen gre,v soon ,veary, and looked for a shorter 
way; and some gathered up the leaves and shoots which 
the stfangerR haà bro
ght, 
.nè 

3ftRd t.hem on, if
T"- 
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haps they lnight grow; but they could not gro\v on a 
dying stock, and they, too, soon drooped and becanle as 
the rest. And others said, Come, let us tie the pre- 

crYcd fruits on again; perhaps they will join again to 
1-he steIn, and give it back its life. But there ,vere not 
enough, for only a fe\v had been preseryed; so they 
took painted paper and ,vax and clay, and cut sham 
leaves and fruits of the old pattern, which for a time 
looked bright and gay, and the ,vorld, ,vllo did not kno,v 
'what had been done, said-See, the t.ree is inunortal: it 
is green again. Then SOIne belif'ved, but luany sa\v 
that it was a sham, and liking better to bear the sky 
and sun, ,vithout any shade at all, than to live in a lie, 
and call painted paper lèaves and flo\yers, they passed 
out in search of other hOl11es. But the larger nUJnber 
stayed behind; they had lived so long in falsehood that 
t:hey had forgotten there 'was any such thing as truth 
at all; the tree had done very ,yell for them-it ,vouId . 
do very ,veIl for their children, And if their children, 
as they gre,v up, did no\v and then happen to open their 
eyes and see how it really 'vas, they learne(l from t.heir 
fathers to hold their tongues about it. If the little ones 
and the weak ones believed, it answered all purposes, 
and change ,vas inconvenient. They might sn1Íle to 
thenlselves at the folly,vhich they countenanced, but 
they \vere discreet, and they would not expose it. This 
is the state of the tree, and of the Ine11 ,vho are under 
it, at this present time :-they say it 
tin does very well. 
Perhaps it does-but, stem and boughs and paper leaves, 
it is dry for the burning, anrl if the lightning touches 
it, tho
e w110 !;it beneath will suffer. 
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O NF
 day an .l\ntelope wa
 lying with her fawn at. the 
foot of a flowering 
IiJuosa, The ,veatlwr 'Ya
 ill- 
tensely sultry, and a Dove, who had sought shelter fr0111 
the heat RlllOllg t.he leaves, wus cooing above her head, 
, IIappy bird!' said the Antelope, ' I-Iappy bird! 
to whom the air is gi,-en for an inheritance, and whose 
flight i
 swifter than the ,\
ind, At your will you alight 
upon the ground, at your ,,,ill you Rwepp into thp sky, 
and fly races 'with the driying douds; ,yhile T, poor I, 
an1 bound a prisoner to this ]niserable earth, and "
ear 
out my pitiablf' life cra\\-ling- tu and fro upon its sur- 
face, ' 
Then tho Dove alls,yered, 'It is sweet to sail along 
the 
ky, to fly fronl land to land, and ('00 
l1nong tlH
 
valleys; but, Antelope, whe'll I have sat al)oyo mllid
t 
the branches and ,,-ntched yonr EttIe onf' e10sp its tiny 
lips upon your brea
t, anrl fepel its liff' on yours, T have 
felt that I coulel st.rip off Iny wing
, lay down IllY 
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plun1age, and rf'n1ain all nlY life upon the ground only 
once to know such blessed enjoYlnent.' 
The breeze sighed among the boughs of the 
Iimosa, 
and a voice came tren1bling out of the rustling leaves: 
'If the ..A.ntelope lllourns her destiny, ,vhat should the 
l\Iimosa do? The l\..ntelolle is the 
ì\viftest among the 
animals, It rises in the Inorning; the ground flies 
under it.s feet-in the evening it is a hundred miles 
away. The }Iimosa is feeding its old age on the same 
soil which quickened its seed cells into activity. The 
seasons roll by me and leave me in the old place, The 
winds :sway alnong my branche
, as if they longed to 
bear 111e away "rith them, but they pass on and leave 
me behind. The ,yild birds COlne and go, The floeks 
move by me in the oyening on their way to the plea- 
sant ,vaters. I can never UIOVO. }\ry cradle Jnust be 
my grave.' 
Then from belo'w, at the root of the tree, caIne a 
voice "rhich neither bird, nor Antelope, nor tree had 
ever heard, as a Rock Crystal from its prison in the 
limestone followed on the 'words of the 11Î1nosa, 
'Are ye all unhappy?' it Raid. 'If ye are, then 
what anI I? Ye all haye life. You! 0 l\Iimosa, you! 
,vhose fair flo,vors year by year come again to you, eyer 
young, and fresh, and beautiful-you ,vho can drink the 
rain \vith your leavo
, who can ,yanfon ,vith the SUmllH:1' 
breeze, and open your breast to give a hoyne to the wild 
birds, look at me and be ashamed, I only am truly 
wretched.' 
, Alas!' said the 
Iimosa, ',ve havo life, which you 
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have not, it is true. We have also ",-hat you have not., 
its shado,v-death, }Iy beautiful children, which year 
by year I bring out into being, expand in their love- 
lines
 only to die. ""'here they arc gone I too s}wll 
soon follo,v, while you ,viII flash in the light of the last 
sun which rises upon the earth,' 
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laps, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. net. 
first invasion of the No:"thmen to the year 
157S. 8vo, 3ls. Vol. ilL, 1578-1603, 8m, 
18s. 


B A ILL I E, -THE ORIE
TAi... 
CLUB A
D HANOVER SQUARE. B) 
ALEXA!l.DER F. BAILLIE. \Vith 6 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and 8 Full-page illustra- 
tions, Crown 4to, 25s. net. 


BELMORE,-THE HISTORY OF 
T\Vù ULSTER .\lANORS, Al':D OF 
THEIR OW
ERS. By the EARL OF BEL- 
!\10RE. P,C., G.C.!\1.G. (H..\1.L.. Count) 
Tyrone), formerly GO\ ernor of New South 
\Vales, Re-issue Revised and Enlarged. 
\Vith Portrait. 8vo. 5s, net. 


CASSERLY,-THE LA:\D OF 
THE BÜXER.S: or, China under the 
Allies. By Captain GOROOS CASSEl{LV. 
\Vith 15 lIIustrations and a Plan. th"o, 
lOs, 6el, net. 


CHESNEY.-INDIA
 POLITY: a 
View o
 the System of Administration in 
India. By General Sir GEORGE CHES!l.EV, 
KC.B. \Vith .\lap showing all the Admini- 
strative Divisions of British India, N\'o, 
21s. 


CHURCHILL (\VINSTO
 SPENCEH, 
BE SAN T.-THE HISTOHY OF 
l.P,). 
LO:\' DO
. By Sir WALTER ßESANT. \Vith 
74 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 9d. Or 
hound as a School Pri,æ Book, gilt edges, 
ls. 61, 


BRIGHT.-A HISTORY OF 
E
GLA:"J D. By the Rev. J. FRAr.CH 
BIUGHT, D.O. 
Period I. 
lEDIÆVAL 
IONARCHY: 
A.D. 449-14SS. CrO\'I:n 8vo, 4s. 6.1. 
Period II. PERSO:'oJAL 
10
ARCHY, 
14S5-16
S. Crown 8vo. 5:;, 
Period II I. CO
STITUTIOXAL .\ION- 
ARCHV. 16
9-1
37. Cro\\'n 8vo, 7s. 61. 
Pel"iod IV. THE GROWTH OF DF- 
!\toCRACV. 1837-Il'iMO. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Period V, IMPERIAL REACTlON: 
Victoria. 1880-1901. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE RIVER \\- \R: an Historical 
Account of the Reconquest of the Soudan. 
Edited by Colonel 
. RHooEs, D.S.O, 
\Vith Photogravure Portrait of Viscount 
hitchener ot I\hartoum, and 22 
laps and 
Plans. 
h 0, IOs. 6el. net. 


THE STOHY OF THE 
IALA- 
I(A
D FIELD FORCE, 1897. With 6 

laps and Plans. Cro\\ n 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LO
I)O
 TO LADYSMITH VIA 
PRETORIA. Crown 8vo. 6.\. 


lAX HA"ILTO
'S 
IARCH. \Vith 
Portrait of 
1ajor-General Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton and 10 
laps and Plans. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc.-continued, 
CORBETT (.JULIA' S,) FROUDE PAMES A.)-rnntillue1. 
OR.\I{E A:\fD THE TUDOR THE SJJANI":H STORY OF THE 
:\!.-\ VY, with a History of the Rise of AR1\1ADA, and other Essays. Cr. 8vo, 
Ellgblld as a Maritime Power. \Vith 35. 6d, 
Portraits, Illustrations and "laps. 2 vols. 
Crown 
ko, 16s. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE 
\Vith 4 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 
12 .'laps and Plans. Rvo, 215. 


E
GLA:\fD I:\f THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN: a Study of the Rise and In- 
fluence of British Power within the Straits, 
1603-1713. 2 vols. 8"'0, 24s. net. 


CREIGHTON (M., D.O., late Lord 
Bishop of London). 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
FRO:\l THE GREAT SCHIS:\1 TO THE 
SACK OF RO.\lE, 1378-1527. 6 vols. Cr. 
Svo, 5s. net each. 


CUEEN ELIZABETH 

 Portrait. Crown 
vo, 5s. net. 


With 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND RE- 
VIE\VS. Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. 
Crown Svo, 55. net, 


HISTORICAL LECTURES AND 
ADD RES S E S. Edited by LOUISE 
CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 


DALE,- THE PRINCIPLES OF 
E:\!(JLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By Lucy DALE, late Scholar of 
Somerdlle College, Oxford. Crown 8vo,6s 


DE TOCQUEVILLE. - DEMO- 
CRACY IN A:\lERICA. By ALEXIS DE 
TOCQUEVILLE. Translated by HE
RY REEVE, 
C.B.. D.C.L. 2 vols. Crown 8\"0, 16s. 


FALKINER,-STUDIES I
 IRISH 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, mainly of 
the Eighteenth Century. By C. LITTON 
F ALKINER. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


FREEMAN,-THE HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By EDWARD 
A. FREEl'v\AN, D.C,L., LL.D, Third Edition. 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., 
Regius Professor of .'Iodern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. 61, 
ATLAS to the above. \\lith 65 Maps 
in colour. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


FROUDE (JAMES A.). 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. 12 vols, Crown 
Iko, 3$. 6d. each. 
THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE 
OF -\.RAGO:\!. Crown fho. 8s, 6d. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CE:\!TURY. 3 
vols. Crown Rvo, lOs. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEA;\IEN 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


IN 


THE 


Cabinet Edition. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


Illustrated Edition. \Vith 5 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 16 other Illustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 
'Silver Librm'l" Edition Cr. Svo, 
3s. 6,1. - 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT, 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6el. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT 
SUBJECTS, 


Cabinet Edition 4 vols. 4s 
'Silver Library' Editioll 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. each. 


CÆSAR: a SI\:etch. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
SELECTIONS FRO
I THE \VRIT- 
INGS OF JA:\IES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
Edited by P. S. ALLEN, 1\I.A. Crown 8vo, 
3s.6d. 


GARDINER (SA\1UEL RAWSON, 
D,C.L., LL.D.). 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Accession of James I. to the Outbreak 
of the Civil War, 1603-1642. \Vith 7 Maps, 
10 vols. Crown 8vo, 55. net each. 


A HISrORY OF THE GREAT 
CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. With 54 Maps 
and Plans. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo, 55. net each, 


A HISTORY OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH AND THE PROTECTOR- 
ATE. 1649-1656. 4 vols, Crown 8vo. 
55. net each. 


THE STUDE
T'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. With 378 lIIustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 125. 
Also in Three volumes, price 4s. each. 


WHAT 
WAS. 
5.ç. 


GUNPO\VDER PLOT 
\Vith R I11ustrationA. Crown 8"0. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc.-co7ztillued. 
GARDINER (SA
IUEL RAwso
, I HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
D.C.L.. L.L.D.)-contimled. I THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
CRO:vI\YELL'S PLACE IN HIS- I AFRICA
 SLAVE TRADE TO THE 
TORY. Founded on Six Lectures de- UNITED STATES OF A\'1ERICA. 163R- 
livered in the University of Oxford. Crown I 1870. By \V. E. ß. Du ßOIS. Ph,D. 8"'0. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 7s. 6d, 


OLIVER CROM\\'ELL. \Yith I 
Frontispiece, Crown 8"'0. 55. net. 


GE-RMAN EMPEROR'S 
(THE)SPEECHES: heinga Sèlection from 
the Speeches. Edicts. Letters and Telegrams 
of the Emperor William I I. Translated hy 
LoUIs ELKISD. :\I.D.. 8"'0. 12s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN EMPIRE (THE) 
OF TO- DA \ : Outlines of its Formation 
and Development. By' VERITAS'. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


GRAHAM,-ROM..\N AFRICA: I 
An Outline of the History of the Roman I 
Occupation of North Africa. based chiefly 
upon Inscriptions and :\'1onumental Remains 
in that Country. By ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 
F.S.A.. F.R.I.R.A. \Vith 30 reproductions I 
of Original Drawings hy the Author. and 2 
!\laps. 8vo. 16s. net. 


GREVILLE,-A JOURNAL OF 
THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV,. 
KING WILLlA:\1 IV.. AND QUEE
 
VICTORIA. By CHARLES C. F GREYILLE. 
formerly Clerk of the Council. 8 ",ols. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


GROSS,-THE SOURCES AND 
LlTERATPRE OF E
GUSH HJSTOHY. 
FRO:\1 THE EARLIEST TI\IES TO 
ABOUT 1485. By CHARLES GROSS. Ph.D. 
8vo, IRs. net. 


HAMIL TON.-HISTORICAL RE- 
CORD OF THE 14TH (KING'S) HUS- 
SARS. from A.D. 1715 to A.D, 1900. By 
Colonel HF.....RV BLACKRURNE HA""ILTON. 
J\1.A.. Christ Church. Oxford: late Com- 
manding the Regiment. \\Tith 15 Coloured 
Plates. 3;'; Portraits. etc.. in Photogravure. 
and 10 \taps and Plans. Crown 4to, gilt 
edges, 42s. net. 


THE CONTEST OVER THE RA- 
TIFICATO
 OF THE FEDERAL CON- 
STITUTION IN 'IASSACHUSETIS. 
By S. R. HARI>ISG. A.\I. g",o, 6
, 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF NUL- 
LIFICATION IN SOl'TH CAROLINA. 
Ry D. F. HOUSTON, A.:\1. gvo. 6s. 


NO
lI
ATIO:\fS FOR ELECTIVE 
OFFICE IN THE VNITED STATES. 
By FREDERICK \V. DALLISGER. A.
1. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 
:\IUNICIPAL HISTORY. INCLUDING 
GILDS AND PARLlA'lE
TARY RE- 
PRESENTATION. By CHARLES GROSS. 
Ph.D. 8"'0. 12s. 


THE LIBERTY AND FREE SOIL 
PARTI ES I 
 TH E 
ORTH WEST. 
By THEODORE C. S
t1TH. Ph.D. 8vo. 
7s,6d. 


THE PROYINCIAL Gü\TER:\JOR 
IN THE E
GLISH COLONIES OF 
NORTH A:\IERICA. By EVARTS Bou- 
TELL GREE:-';E, 8"'0, 7s. 6 i. 


THE COUNTY PALATINE OF 
DURHA.\I: a Study in Constitutional 
History. Ry GAILLARD THOMAS LAPS LEV. 
Ph.D, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE AXGLICAN EPISCOPATE 
AND THE A:\IERICAN COLONIES. 
By ARTHlJR LVON, CROSS. J::>h.D:. In- 
structor in History m the Umverslty of 
:\lichigan. 8""0, IOs,6d. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. - Edited 
by E, A. FREEMAJI:. ,D.C.L.. and Rev. 
\VILLIAM HUNT. !\1.A. \Vlth 
laps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. . 


HART,-ACTUAL GOVERN- 
J\1ENT. \S APPLIED U
DER A:\lERI- Bri!';toJ. By Rev, \\'. 
CAN CONDITIO
S. Bv ALRP.RT B\:'SH- Hunt. 
SELL HART. LL.D.. Profe!':sor of History CarJi"le. By Mandell 
in Harvard University. \Vith 17 I\1aps and Creighton. D.O. 
dia
rams. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6 net. Cinque Ports. B} 
I 
lontagu Burrows, 
HI L L,-THREE FRENCHMEX CoJchester. By Rev. 
IN BEVGAL: or. The Commercial Ruin I E. L. Cutts. 
of the French Settlement!'; in 1757. By S. Exeter, By E. A 
C. HILL. B.A, B.Sc.. Officer in charge ,of I Freeman. 
the Record
 of the Government of IndIa. London, By Rev. W. 
With 4 :\Iaps. 8\"0, 7s. iJ. net. J. Loftie. 


Oxford. By Rev. C. 
\V. Boase. 
\Vinchester. By G. W. 
Kitchin, D.O. 
York. By Rev. Jame"l 
Raine. 
New York. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
Boston (U,S.) By 
Henry Cabot Lod6:e. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc.-co1ltinued, 
HUNTER (Sir WILLIAM WILSON). I LECKY (\VILLIAM EDWARD HART- 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. POLE). 
Vol. I.-Introductory to the Overthrow of HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
the English in the Spice Archipelago, 1623. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
\Vith 4 
laps 8vo, 18s. Vol. H.-To the 
Union of the Old and New Companies 
under the Earl of Godolphin's Award, 1708. 
8vo, 16s. 
THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, I 
and other Essays. Edited by Lady HUN- 
TER, \Vith an Introduction by FRANCIS I Cabinet Editiun. ENGLAND, 7 vols. 
HENRY SKRINE, Indian Civil Service Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. IRELAND. 5 
(Retired). 8vo, 9s. net. vols, Crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


INGRAM,-A CRITICAL EXAMI. 
NATION OF IRISH HISTORY. From 
the Elizahethan Conquest to the Legislative 
Union of 1800. By T. DUNBAR INGRAM, 
LL. D. 2 "ols. 8vo, 
4s. 


JOYCE (P. \V.). 
A SHORT HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, from the Earliest Times to 1603. 
Crown 8vo, IOs. 6.1. 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
ANCIENT IRELAND: Treating of the 
Government, :\lilitary System and Law; 
Religion, Learning and Art: Trades, 
Industries and Commerce; :\lanners, 
Customs and Domestic Life of the Ancient 
Irish People. \Vith 361 Illustrations. 2 
vols. 8vo, 21s. net, 


KAYE and MALLESON, - HIS- 
TORY OF THE INDIAN :\lUTI:-JY, 1857- 
1858, By Sir JOHN \\" KAYE and Colonel 
G, B :\lALLESON. \Vith Analytical Index 
and Maps and Plans, 6 vols. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d, each. 


LANG (AKDREW), 
THE MYSTERY OF MARY 
STUART. \Vith Photowavure Plate and 
IS other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 
net. 


Li braY\' Edition. 8 vols. 8vo, 
V ols. 
J. and I I., 1700-1760, 36s.; V ols, II I. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s,; Vols. V. and VI., 
1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and VII 1., 
1793- 1800, 36s. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION 
IN IRELAND: FLOOD-GRATTAN- 
O'CONNELL. 2 vols, 8vo, 25s, net. 


HISTORY OF E U R 0 PEA N 
MORALS FRO'l AUGUSTUS TO 
CHARLE:\IAGNE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
IOs. net. 


A SURVEY OF E
GLISH 
ETHICS: Being the First Chapter of the 
· History of European :\lorals '. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. A. 
HIRST, Crown, 8vo, 3s.6d, 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND 
INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALlSl\] IN EUROPE. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, IOs. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library Edition. 2 \'015. 8vo, 36s. 
Cabind Editioll. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 
10s. net. 


LIEVEN,- LETTERS OF DORO- 
THEA, PRINCESS LlEVEN, DURING 
HER RESIDENCE IN LONDON, 1812- 
1834. Edited by LIONEL G. ROBISSON. 
With 2 Photo
ravure Portraits. 8vo. 14s. 
net, 


JAMES THE SIXTH AND THE LOW ELL, - GOVERNMENTS 
GOWRIE ;\lYSTERY. With Gowrie's AND PARTIES IN CONTINENTAL 
Coat of Arms in colour, 2 Photogravure EUROPE. By A, LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
12s. 6.1, net. 
PRINCE CHARLES ED\VARD L U M 5 DEN' 5 H 0 R S E, 
STUART, THE YOUNG CHEVALIER. RECORDS OF, - Edited by H. H. S. 
\Vith Photogravure Frontispiece, Crown PEARSE. \\lith a l\1ap and numerous Por- 
8vo, 7s. 6-1. net, traits and Illustrations in the Text. 4to, 
THE VALET'S TRAGEDY, AND 21s. net. 
OTHER S!UDIES IN. SECRET HIS- I L Y N C H -THE \\'AR OF THE 
TORY. \\ Ith 3 Illustrations. 8'-0, 12s.6d. " EI "-' G A RECORD 
net CIVILISATIOl'\S: B 1" 
OF ''\ FOREIGN DEVIL'S' EXPERI- 
LAURIE - HISTORICAL SUR- I ENCES WITH THE ALLIES IN CHINA, 
VEY OF' PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCA- I By GEORGE L\NCH, Spe.cial Corre
ponde
t 
TION. By S. S. LAURIE, 
.l\I., LL.D. of the · 
phere; etc. With Portrait and ..1 
Cro", n 8vo, 7s. 6ri. I11u5tratlOnti, Crow.. 8vo, 65. net. 
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Histo' 4 Y, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc.-contiuued. 
MACAULAY (1..on1). MACAULAY (1..oRD)- 011 till If("d. 
THE LIFE A:\D \YORI
S OF CRITICAL A
D HISTORICAL 
LORD :\lAC.-\UL-\Y. ESSAYS. WITH LAYS OF A:'-;CIE:'-JT 
, V d ' b J ' Ed ' t ' I RO:\lE. etc.. in 1 Volume. 
L III urg I :. I lVll. 0 \"0 S. 
\"(). . . 
6s. each. Popular Edtflfm. Crown S\'o, 25. 6d. 
Vols. I.-IV. HISTOHY OF EXGL\XD. · Sih't.'r Lihrm\" E iitioll, \\ïth 
\' I V \'1 I E B Portrait and 4 IlIllstratinns to the' Lays '. 
os..- . SSAYS, IOGRAI'HIES, Cro\\"n
ko.3s.6d. 
I:o\DlAS" PES"AI. CODE. CO"TI
IRUTIOS"S TO 
1\.:o\IGHT'S 'QL"AHTEHL\ \lA<;AZI:O\E '. 
Vol. VIII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
A:o\CIE:o\T RO\lE. :\lISCEI.I.A:\EOliS POE
lS. 
Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE A:\!D 
LETTEHS OF LOHD \IAcAULA\. By Sir 
(ì. O. THE\'EU .\S". Bart. 


Po
t I 
MACKINNON (JA:\1ES, PIl.D.). 
THE HISTORY OF ED\\'ARI> 
THE THII
[). 
m, IR5. 


Popular EditicJll 
ESSAYS WITH LAYS oFAxCIENT 
RO\lE, ETC, Cro\\ n 
\"o, 2s. 6/, 
HISTORY OF EX(;LA
D. 
Crown H\"o, 5s. 


2 \'ols. 


1\11 SC ELLA X EOL' S 
SPEECHFS AJI;I> POE\1S. 


\\'HITII'I:GS, 
Cr, H\ o. :!s. 6 /, 


THE LIFE \XD 1..ETTEI
S OF LORD 
:\lACAUI.AY. Ih Sir G. O. 1'I-\E\'EL\ AS". 
Bart. Cro\\"1l Hn). 2s. 6./. 


THE 'YORI
S, 


'Alhllll\" Editioll. \Yith 12 Por- 
traits, - 12 \ ols. Large Crown 
\o. :is. 6/. 
each, 
Vols.I.-\I. HISIOHYOF El'\(;J.Al'\I>, 
FRO
l rHF ACCE
SIO:\ OF JA
lES THE I 
SECOJl;D. 


Vols. 


VI I.-X. 


Ess \YS 


A
I> 


BIO- I 


<ìHAPHI ES. 
\'ols. XL-XII. SPEECHES, LA\S OF I 
ASCIF.
T RO\lE. ETC., A") I:\IIEX. 


Cabillet Edition 
H\'o. E::4 16s. 


16 vols 


HISTOI
Y OF Er\GLAXD FI
O
I I 
THE ACCESSIO:\' OF JA
IES THE 
SECO:'\D. 
Popular Edition. 2 yols 
5s. 
Stwhll t's Edi lion 2 yols, 
12
. 
Pt'oph's Editioll. -J \"ols, 
16s, 
· Alball\" Edit'oll. \\ïth (1 I->Ol't airs, 
6 "ols.- Large Cn)"\ n fh 0, 3s. 6/. each. 
Cahilld Editioll. R w)ls. Post Rvo I 
48s. 
. EdillbuYj.{h' Edition. -J \'ols. 8\'0, 
6s. each. 
J ibrary Edition. !; \'oh-. Rn>, 
-I. 


Cr. 8\"0, I 
Cr. 8\,0'1 
CI'. 8vo, I 


CRITICAL A:\'D HISTORICAL 
ESSA YS. 
,'-,tlldcllf'S Editioll. 
. 6s. 
· Tr(";}elVlln' E.litioll. 2 \'ols, 
S\'O, 9s. 
Cllbind Edition. -I \'ols. Pos. 8vo. 
24s. 
'Edinhllrf.:h' Editioll. =
 vols. 8\'0. 
6.... each. 
Library Editioll. :
 vols. 8yo. 365. 
ESSA ,"S. which may be had sepa- 
rately, Se\\"ed, 6./. each: cloth. Is. each. 


\01. 


CI'. 
\'o. 


CI', 


Addison and \\'alpole. 
C r 0 k e r's Bos\\ ell's 
Johnson. 
Hallam's Constitu- 
tional History. 
\\'arren Hastings. 
The Earl of Chatham 
(T\\ 0 Essays). 


Frederick the Great 
Hanke and Gladstone. 
Lord Bacon. 
Lord Clive. 
Lord Byron and The 
Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration. 


\1 I SC E LL. \NEOUS \\'RITI :\GS, 
SPEECHES AXD POE'IS. 
POf'ular EditilJn. Crown 
\'O, 25. Gd. 
Cahinet Editioll, -J yols. Pos" Hvo, 
24.5. 
SELECTIO:\S FI<O\1 TH E 
\\"RITI:\GS OF LORD \lACACL.-\ Y. 
Edited. \\ ith Occasional 1'\ otes, hy the 
Right Hon. Sir G, O. TRF\'EI.YAN. Bart. 
Crown 
\ 0, 6s. 


THE GRO\YTH A:\D DECLI:\E 
OF THE FRE:\'CH :\10:'\ARCHY. H\O. 
21s. net. 


MALLET, - \L\LLET IJ PAX 
AXD THE FRE:\CH I
EVOLUTIO:\. 
By BEH:o\AIW :\IALLET. \\ïth Photogr.tvure 
Portrait. Iko. 12\,61. net, 


MAY, -THE CO:"\STITUTIO
AL 
HISTORY OF E.:'\GLA:'\D since the 
Accession of George 11 I. 1 ï60-1 R70. By 
Sir TH01iAS ERSHINE )IAY, KC.B. (Lord 
Farnhorough). 
 volt';. Crown 8\'0. I
s. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc.-culltiJlued, 
MERIV ALE lCH \RLES, D.O.), SEE B 0 H M tFREDERIC. LL.D., 
HISTORY OF THE RO.\1.\.
S F.S..\.I-c,mtinlnd. 
{;
DER THE E\IPIRE. 
\"Ois. C,"own TI
IBAL CUSTO
I (
 A:'\GLO- 
8\"0. 
h, 6/. each. SAXO
 LA \V: being an Essay supple- 
F LL O F THE RO\L\
 mental to 11) 'The En.
lish ViJJage Com- 
THE A . L l11,mity,' (
) 'The Tr'ibal S
stem in \Vales'. 
REPUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
"O, Hi>. 
Century of the Common\\ealth. l:!mo. 
75.6/, 
GE:\ERAL HISTORY OF RO,\IE, 
from the Foundation of t:le City to the Fall 
of Augustulus, ß.C. 75
h\.0. 47G. \Vith 5 
:\laps. Crown 8\'0, 7s, 6 I. 
MONTAGUE,-THE ELEME:\lTS 
OF E
GLtSH COX
TI rUTIO
AL HIS- 
TORY. By F, C. \lmnAGUE, \1.A Crown 
Hvo, 3s, 6d. 
MORAN,-THE THEORY 
A
O PRACTICE OF THE E
GLISH 
GOVER
 \IENT. By THO\IAS FHA
cls 

IOHA:-i. Ph.D.. Professor of History and 
Economics in Purdue Uni,'ersity. U.S. Cr. 

vo, 5s. net. 
PEA.RS, -THE DESTRUCTIO
 
OF THE GREEI{ E\IPIRE A
I) THE 
STORY OF THE CAPTURE OF CON- 
STANTIXOPLE BY THE TURI{S. B) 
EDWIN PEAHS. LL,ß. \Vith 3 \laps and -1 
Illustrations. 8vo, 185. net. 


SETON-KARR,-THE CALL TO 
AR \IS, I
JO-I:}UI; or ,I Review of the Im- 
pe,'ial Yeonunry .\hH'el11
nt. and some sub- 
jects connecteJ therewith. By Sir HEN HY 
SEro,,-I{AI
I
, \1.P. \Vith a Frontispiece oy 
R. CA ro
-\V()O')\'II.I.E. Crown Hvo, 5s. net, 


SHEPPARD,-THE OLD ROYAL 
PALACE OF WHITEHALL. By EDGAR 
SHEPPAIW, 1).0.. Sub-Dean of H,:\1. Chapels 
Royal. Sub-Almoner to the I{ing. \Vith 6 
Photogravure Plates and :
3 other Illustra- 
tions. .\ledium Hvo. 21s. net. 


SMITH,-CARTHAGE A
D THE 
C\RTtL-\GI
IA
S, By R BOSWORTH 
S:'lITH. .\1..\. \Vith .\laps. Plans. etc, Crown 
8\'0, 3s. 6d. 


STEPHENS, -.-\ HISTORY OF 
THE FHE
CH HEVOLUTlO
. By H. 
.\IORSE SrEPHE:-iS. 8\"0. Vols. I. and II. 
ISs, each. 


S T ERN BE RG,-MY EXPERI- 
E
CES OF THE B,)ER WAR By AD- 
POWELL and TREVEL Y AN,- AI.'IE'H C()U
T SrEHN.
EI
G. With Preface 
THE PEASANTS' HISl
G A
D THE by Lieut-Col. G. F. H. HE
I>E'
so
. Crown 
LOLL.\RDS: a Collection of Unpublished Hvo, 5s. net. 
Documents. Edited by EDGAH POWELL and , 
G,:\1. TREVELYM,. 8vo, 6s. net. 1ST U B B S,-HISTORY OF THE 
RANDOLPH - THE LA\\r A:'\D I l}XI
EH.Sl?'Y 'JOp, I)UBLI
. By J. \V. 
, I STUIUS. 1ho, Ls. 6 i. 
POLlCY OF .\

EXATIO:\'". with special .., . 
Reference to the Philippines: together with STUBBS,-HISTORICAL I:'\TRO- 
Observations on the Status 0, Cuba. By I DUCflO
S TO THE' ROLLS SERIES '. 
CAIU1A
 F. RAXDOLPH. H\'o. 9,.;. net, I By \\'ILLlA:\1 SruBB'::, D.O., formerly Bishop 
of Oxford. th'o. 1:!5. 6d. net. 


RANKIN (REGI:-';ALD}. SUTHERLAND,-THEHISTORY 
THE 
IARQUIS O'ARGE
SO
; OF AUSTH.\LIA A:\'"U NEW ZE.\L.\
I), 
AND RICHARD THE SECON'D. Hvo. from 1606-HIOO. By AI.EXAS'DEH SUTHER- 
lOs.6d. net. LA !'I; 0, :\I.A., and GEOIWE Su rHEI
LANO. :\1.A, 
A SUBAL TER
'S LETTERS TO Crown S\'o. :!s, 6/. 
HIS, \V.IFE. (The Boer \Var,) Crown T A YLOR,-Å STUOE:\lT'S l\1A
- 
8\'0,35.6 f. UAL OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
RANSOME,-THE RISE OF CO
- I Colonel :\IE,\oows TAYLOR, C.S.I. Crnwn 
ST1TUTIO
AL GOVER
 :\lENT IN EXG- 8'0"0,75.6 f. 
LAND. By CYRIL RAxso:\\E. 
1.A. Crown THOMSON,-CHINA A
D THE 
8\'0.6s. PO...VEKS: a Narrative of the Outbreak of 
5 COT T,- PORTRAITURES OF woo. By H. 
. THO\IS0
. 
Vith 2 .\laps 
JULIUS CÆSAR: a :\lonograph. By and 2
 Illustrations. S\'o, 1(1). 6.1, net, 
FRA:'IIK JESUP SCOTT. \\ïth 3S Plates and 
49 Figures in the Text. Imperial 8vo. 21s. 
net. 


TOD D,-P A R L I A ME NT A RY 
GOVERN\IENT IN THE BRITISH COL- 
ONIES. By ALPHEUS TODD. LL.D. 8m. 
SEE B 0 H M (FREDERIC, LL. D., 30s, net. 
F.S,A.). I TREVELYAN,-THEÅ
IERICAN 
THE E
GLISH VILLAGE CO\I-, REvOLUTlO
. By Sir G.O. TlmvELYAN. 
:\lUNITY. \Vith 13 :\laps and Plates. Bart, Part I., 8vo, 135.61. net. Part 11.,2 
8Yo, 165, ,'ols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc.-cvlltinued. 
TREVELYAN.-E
GLÀXD IX WILLOUGHBY.-PòLITICAL 
THE AGE OF \\'YCLIFFE, By (ìEOB(;E THEOlUESOFTHE A
C1E:\TWORLD. 
'\lAcAULAY TBE\"ELYAS, 8vo, 15
. B} \\"ESTEL \\'. \VILLOl:ûHln, Ph.D. Crown 
S"o 65. net. 
WAKEMAN AND HASSALL, - ' . 
ESSAYS l:\,''rRODI;CTORY TO THE I w.. I.L L SON, - LEI>GEI
 A:'\D 
STI;DY OF E:\GLISH CO
ST1TU- S\\ ORO, or, !he Honoura
le Compan} of 
T10XAL HISTORY. Edited hy HESRY I 1 :\le
chan

 of ,England. Tr

lOg, to t
e Eas.t 
OFFLEY \\" AKE:\lAS, :\1.,\" and ABTHl:B HAs- n
les (I

9-IH74). B} .BECKLES \\ ILL.SON. 
1\1:\ C 8 6s \Vlth numerous Portr.uts and IllustratIons. 
SALL, ..' rown \'"0, . 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net, 
W ALP 0 L E, - (Sir SPE:\CER, I WYLIE (J..UIES HA
IlLTUX, M,A.). 


:
ORY OF E:'\GLA
l) FHO
l HIS
T.oRY 
p EXGLA:\D UXI?ER 
THE COXCLUSI0:\/, OF THE GREAT HE:,\; RY 1\. 
 "ols.. Crm" n 
h
o, \ 01. !., 
W:\R I
 1"1- T o I 
-. '. I . '. 13
9-1404, lOs. tiLl. \01. 11., 140
-1406, 1
, 
. . co:'t 
s, 6 "0 s, Crm" n (out of þrint), Vol. IlL. 1407-1411. 15s. 
8m, 6s. each, Vol. IV., 1411-1413, 21s. 
THE HISTORY OF T\\'E:\TY- THE COUXCIL OF CO:'\STANCE 
FIVE YEAH.S (IS56-188n. \'ols. I. and TO THE DE.-\TH OF JOH
 HCS. 
II. 8\,"0. [In the Press. Crm"n 8vo, 6s. net. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc. 
BACON. -THE LETTERS AXD DAN T E, - THE LIFE A
D 
LIFE OF FRAXCIS B.-\COS, ISCLCD- WOH.liSOF O.\:'\TEALLIGHIERI: being 
IXG ALL HIS OCC.-\SIO
.-\L ,,"OH.liS, an Introduction to the Study of the 'Oivina 
Edited by JA\lES SPEODING. 7 vols. 8vo, Commedia '. By the Rev. J. F. HOûAs, D.O. 
;(4 .ts. \\'ith Portrait. 8vo, 12
. 6L1, 
BAG E H 0 T,--BIOGRAPHICAL DANTON,-LIFE OF DANTO
, 
STCDIES. H} \\'ALTER BAGEHOf. Crown B} A. H, BEESL\. \\Ïth Portraits. Crown 
8"'0, 3s. 6.1. 
ho, 65. 
B A I N,-AUTOBIOG:
APHY, By DEB 0 D E,-THE BAr
O
ESS 
ÅLEXA"I>EH BAI:'I., LL.D., Emeritus Pro 
fessor of Lo
ic and English, Uni,,'ersit} of DE BODE, 1775-I
O
t By WILLIAM S. 
.-\berdeen, \\ïth Supplementary Chapter. CHILDE-PE\\BEHfOS. \Vith 4 Photo
ravure 
8vo. [In the Pnss. Portraits and other Illustrations. 8"0. gilt 
top, 125. 6d. net. 
BLOUNT. - THE 
lE
lOIRS Of ERASMUS, 
SIR EDWARD BLOC
T, KC.B., ETC. 
Edited hy STUART J, H.EW. With 3 L I F E AX D LET T E R S OF 
Photogr.wure Plates. 8"0, lOs. 6d. net. E H..-\ S:\1 US. By JA\1ES ASfHO:'l.Y 
B O WE N , -ED\\'ARD BO\\'E
: FHoUDE. Crtmn 8"0. 3s. 6el, 
THE EPISTLES OF ERAS
IL;S. 
A 
lE:\10IR. By the Rev. the Hon. \\'. E, 
BOWEN. \\Ïth Appendices, 3 Photogravure From his Earliest Letters to his Fifty-first 
Portraits and 
 other Illustrations. 8"0, Year, arranged in Order of Time. English 
12s. 6d. net. Translations. '" ith a Comment.tr}, By 
FHAscis :\loBGAS :"\ICHOLS. 
vo, 18s. net. 


CAR L Y L E, -THO
IAS CAR- 
LYLE: A History of his Life, By JA:\IES 
.-\STHONY FHoLDE. 
1795-IS35, 2 \'ols. C."own 8vo, 75. 
1834- I
SI. 2 \'ols. Crown 8vo, 75. 
COLVILLE -DCCHESS SARAH: 
bein
 the Social History of the Times of 
Sarah Jennings, Duchess of .\larlhorough, 
Compiled and arr.tnged by one of her descen- 
dants (:\lrs, ARTHUR COLVILLE). \Vith IU 
Photogr,J.Vure Plates and 2 other Il1u
tra- 
tions. 8vo, 18s, net. 
CROZIER, - 
IY IX
ER LIFE: 
being a Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By Jom.. BEATTIE CHOZIEB, 
LL.D, 8vo, 14s, 


FARADAY-FARADAY AS A 
DISCOVERER. ByJOHS T\ SUALL. Cro",n 
8"0, 3s. 6.1. 
FËNELON: his Friends and his 
Enemies, 16.';1-1715. By E. K SA"DERS, 
\Vith Portrdit. 8\'0. IOs. 6d. 
FOX,-THE EAI
LY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JA:\IES FOX. By the Hight 
Hon. Sir G. O. THEVELYAS, Bart. Cro""n 
8vo, 35, 6d. 
FRO U DE, - 
IY I
ELATIONS 
\VITH CARLYLE. By JA
lES A:'I.THOSY 
FROUDE. Together with a Letter from the 
late Sir JAMES STEPHE
. Bart" H.C.S.L, 
dated December, 18S6. 8vo, 2$. net. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc.-contillued. 
G R E y, - ,\IEMOIR OF SIR MAX Mt1LLER (F.). 
GEORGE GREY, B:-\.
T.: G.C.B.. 1799-1882. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
B\" 'lASHELL CREIGH ro..... D.D.. late Lord 
Bishop of London. \Vith 3 Portraits. THE RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH :\lAX 
Crown Rvo, 6s. net. \1tiLLER. Edited?y his Wife. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other lJIus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. 


H AM I L TON.-LIFE OF SIR 
\VILLIA:\I HA:\11 L TO
. By R. p, GRAVES, 
8vo. 3 vols. 15s, each. ADDESDUM, 8vo, 
61. sewed. 


HARROW SCHOOL REGISTER 
(TH E). 1801-1900, Edited by l\1. G. DAUGLlSH, 
Hvo. IOs. net. 
HAVELOCK, -MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HE
RY HAVELOCK. KC.B. By JOHS 
CLARK :\lARSHMAN. Crown 8vo, :
s. 6 i. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Frag- 
ment, \Vith 6 Portraits. tko, 12s. 6ri. 


AULD LANG SYNE, 
Series. 8vo, IOs.6d. 


Second 


CHI P S FRO:\1 A 
\vORI{SHOP. Vol. II. 
Essays, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GERMAN 
Biographical 


HAWEIS,-MY MUSICAL LIFE, M 0 R R I S, - THE LIFE OF 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. \Vith Portrait \VILLIA:\l .\10RRIS. By J. \V. :\lACKAIL. 
of Richard \Vagner and 3 Illustrations. \Vith 2 Portraits and 8 other Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, 6
. net, by E. H. NEW, etc. 2 vols. Lar
e Crown 
8vo, 10s. net. 


HIGGINS.-THE BERNARDS OF 
ABINGTON AND NETHER \VINCHEN- 
DO
 : A Family History. By :\1rs. NAPIER 
HIGGINS. 2 \'ols. 8\'0, 21s. net, 
HILEY,-!\IEMORIES OF H.-\LF 
A CENTURY. By RICHARD \\Y. HILEY, 
D.D,. Vicar of \Vi
hill, near Tadcaster, 
Yorks. 8vo. 155. 


HUNTER,-THE LIFE OF SIR 
\VILLI.-\. \1 \\"ILSO
 HU\;TER, KC.S.I., 
M..-\.. LL.D. Bv FRANCIS HENRY SKRI:\tE, 
F.S.S. \Yith 6 Portraits (2 Photogra" ures) 
and 4 other Illustrations. 8\'0, 165. net. 
jACKSON,-STONE\VALL JACK- 
SON AND THE A:\lERICAN CIVIL \V AR. 
By Lieut.-Co!. G. F. R. HESOERSON. \Vith 
2 Portraits and 33 :\laps and Plans. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 165. net, 


ON THE BANKS OF THE 
SEINE, ßv A. :\1. F., Author of . Forei
n 
Courts and Foreign Homes', Cr. R\,o, 6s. 


P AGE T,-.\1 E 1\1 0 IRS AND 
LETTERS OF SIR J.-\.;\IES PAGET. 
Edited by STEPHEN PAGET. one of his sons. 
\Vith Portrait. 8vo, 65. net, 


RÂMAKRISHNA: HIS LIFE 
.-\
D SAYINGS. By the Ri
ht Hon. F. 
:\lAX :\1t'LLER, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RICH,-MARY RICH. COUNTESS 
OF \VAR\VICI{ (I625-167
): Her Family 
and Friends. By C. FELL SMITH. With 7 
Photogravure Portraits and 9 other Illus- 
trations. Rvo. gilt top, IRs. net. 


KIELMANSEGGE, - DIARY OF 
A JOURXEY TO E
GLAND IN THE 
YEARS 1761-1762. By Count FREDERICK 
KIELMANSEGGE. \Vith 4 Illustrations. Cr 
8vo, 5.... net. 
LUTHER,-LIFE OF LUTHER, 
By JULIUS I{iïSTLIN. \Vith 62 J1Iustrations 
and 4 Facsimiles of .\lSS. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MA C A ULAY, -THE LIFE AND ROM AN E S. - THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF GEORGE JOHN 
LETTERS OF LORD .\IA-CAULA Y. By RO:\l-\NES, :\1 A.. LL.D.. F.R.S. Written 
the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. and Edited by his Wife, \Vith Portrait and 
Poþular Edition. I vol. Cr. Rvo, 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
2s. Gri., , . , , . RUSSELL _ S\V ALLO\VFIELD 
StudCllt s Edition. I vol. Cr. H\'o. 65. , A 'u D ITS O . WNERS B . C ' 
C . . . L'I, . Y ONSTANCE 
abtnd EdlllOn, 2 vols. Post 8vo, LADY RUSSELL, of Swallowtìeld Park. \Vith 
, 12s.. ,. . , 15 Photogra\'ure P(
rtraits and 36 other 
Edmbuyglt Edltl
Jll. 2 ,'ols. Hvo, Illustrations. 4to. gilt edges, 42.... net. 
6s. each. 
Library EditÙJh, 2 vots. 8vo, 36s, 
MARBOT,-THE :\IE:\10IRS OF 
THE HARO:\ DE :\IAHBOT. 2 mls. Cr. 
90."0, 7s. 


ROCHESTER, AND OTHER 
LITERARY RAKES OF THE COURT 
OF CHAQLES II., WITH SOME AC- 
COUNT OF THEIR SURROUNDINGS, 
By the Author of · The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby,' · The Life of a Pri
,' etc. \Vith 15 
Portraits, 8vo, 16s, 


SEEBOHM,- THE OXFORD RE- 
FOH:\lERS-JOHi'J COLET, ERAS:\l US 
Ai'JD THO;\1AS ;\10RE: a History of their 
Fellow-\Vork. By FREDERIC SFEHOHM, 

h-o, 145. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc.-continucd, 
SHAKESPEARE. - OL;TLIXES WALPOLE.-SO
lE UXPUB- 
Or THE LIFE OF SH.\liESPEAHE. LlSHEU LETTEI
S Or HORACE WAL- 
By J. O. HALLIWELl -PHILLIPPS. \\'jth IIlus- I POLE. Edited oy Sir SPE
CEH \\'ALPOLE, 
trations and racsimiles. 2 vols. Royal R\'o. li.CR, \Vith 2 Portraits. Cr, 8\.0. 4s, 6d. 

]s. net. 
TALES OF MY FATHER.-Ry 
A. \1. F. CrO\\n Rm. 6ç, WELLINGTON,-LIFE OF THE 
TALLENTYRE,-THE \YO
lE:\ DUliE OF \VELLI
GTO
, Uy the Rev. 
OF THE SALO:\S, and other French Por. G R. GLEIG, 
1.A. Crown 8\0, 3s. 6d. 
trd.its. By S. G. TALLE1'õf\HE. \\ïth II KINS . 
Photogra\'ure Portraits. R\ 0, Uk fì f, net. WIL (\\ . H.). 
THOMSON, - EIGHTY YEARS' I A QUEE:\r OF TEARS: Cal"oline 
RE:\ll:'\ISCE:\'CES. By Colonel J. Ax- :\latilda,Oueen of Denmark and Princess 
srHCTHEH THO:\'SO
. \\'jth 29 Portraits anJ of England. Sister of George III. \Vith 47 
of er Illustrations. 
 HIls. Rvo, 21s. net. Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 ,,"ols. 
Rvo. 3fìç. 


VERNEY.-
l E
101 RS OF TH E 
\"ER:\'EY FA:\lILY DURI:\'G THE 
SE\"EKTEE:\'TH CESTL:RY. Compiled 
from the Papers and Illustrated hy the 
Portraits at Claydon House. Rucks. Ry 
FI
A!'o;CES PAHTHEXOPE \'EI
XE\ and 
:\IAHGAHET :\1. \"ERXFY. Abridged and 
Cheaper Edition. \\'jth 
4 Portraits, 
 \ ols. 
Crown R\ 0, 


VICTORIA, QUEEN, I
19-1901. 
By RICHAHU R. HOLMES. .\1.V.O., F,S..\. 
\\'jth Photogl.a\'ure Portrait. Crown R\'o. 
gilt top. 55. net, 


THE LOVE UFAX UN- 
CRO\\'SED QUEH:\': Sop'lie Dorothea 
Consort of George I., and her Correspon- 
dence with Philip Christopher, Count 
li.ïnigsmarck. \\'jth
" Portraits and 
Illustrations. S\'o. ]
s. 6d. net. 


CAHOLI
E THE ILLUSTRIOUS, 
Queen-Consort of George I I. and sometime 
Queen-Hegent: a Study of Her Life and 
Time. \\'ith -I
 Portr.llts 
md other illus- 
trations. R\"o. I 
s. 6 f. net. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 


ARNOLD. -SEAS A:\'D LA
 I >S, BRASSEY (The Late Lady). 

y Sir 
:nwlx .-\H:o\.OU): With 71 IIIl1stra-! A VOYAGE 1:\ THE · SU
- 
tlOns. Crown R\(I. .k 6d. BEA:\1 ': OUR HO:\lE O
 THE 
OCE.\:\' r-OR ELE\' E:\' 1\10
THS. 
Clibilld l:'di , tioll \\ïth .\lap and 
(
6 Illustrations. Crown 
\'o. gilt edges, 
7s. 6 f, 
. Sil'ver Lib1llI'Y' Editiull. \\ïth 66 
Illustrations, Crown Rnl, :\s. fìd, 
Pupulal' Editiull. \\ïth CO Illustra- 
tions, 4to, 6d. se\\ed: Is. cloth. 
School F,ditio1t, \\'ith:n Illustra- 
tions. Fep., 2s, cloth. or :\s. white p.lrch- 
ment. 
SUXSHI
E A:\O STOH
l I
 
TH E EAST. 
Popular Editiolt. \\ïth lO:i Illus- 
trations. "to. 6d. se\\ ed: Is, cloth. 
IX THE TI
ADES,THE THOPICS 
A:'\]) THE 'I{OARI:\,(ì r-OHTIES'. 
Cabilld Editio1l. \\ïth 
lap and 
2
() Illustrations. Cr. 
\ 0, gilt edges, 7s. öd. 
COCKERELL, -TRAVELS 1:'\ 
SOLTHEH
 EUHOPE A
U THE LE- 
\'A:\T. 1:0;10-11'\17. By C. H. COCIiJ:lmLL, 
.\rchitect. H..\. Edited hy his Son. SA\1L:EI. 
PFP\S COCIiEI
FLI. \\'jth Portrait. R\o, 
Wç. fìd. net. 


BAKER (Sir S. \\'.). 
EIGHT '\ EAHS IX CEYLOì\.1 
,Vith 6 Illustral ions. Cro\\ n R\ o. :\S. 6.f, 


THE RIFLE .-\
n THE HüC
D 
I:\' CEYLO
. \\ïth 6 Illustration!>. Cr. 
R\"o. 3s. 6d. 


BALL (JOHX), 
THE ALPINE GLIDE Recon- I 
str
cted, and He\, ised on. bcl
alf of the 
-\Ipme Cluh h) \\, A B. COOLlnGE. 
Vo\. I., THE \\"ESTEH;\; ALPS: I 
the Alpine Hegion, South of the Rhme 
\Yall ey , from the Col de Tenda to the 
Simplon P.tss, \\'jth 
 :\'cw and ){e\ ised 
:\laps. CrO\\ n R\"o. 125. net. 


HIXTS AXn XOTES, J>I
AC- 
TICAL AKD SClE:\'TIFIC. H>H TRA-I 
\'ELLERS 1:'\ THE ALPS: heing a 
Re\"ision of thc (ìeneral Introduction to 
the . Alpine Guide'. Cro\\ n R\"o. :\<. nct. 


BENT, - THE I
 C I 
 I- 0 C I TIE S 
OF 
IASH():\' AL.-\
 I> heing a Hccord of 
E,c
l\ation .1Ilt! E'ploration in II"
H B) J. 
THEODOI
E BEST, \\'jth 117 Illustr
ltions. 
Crown R\.o. 3s, fìd. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc.-continued, 
FOUNTAIN (PAUL). KNIGHT (E. F.)-colltiJlllt'd, 
THE G
EAT DE
E
T3 AXD THE 'FALCON' ON THE 
FORES!S OF XùHTH .-\.\1 E l<I CA. BALTIC: a Voyage from London to 
8\'0, 9s. 6el. net. Copenhagen in a Three Tonner, \Vith 10 
THE G
EAT MOU:\TAINS AND Full-page Illustrations, Cr. K\'o, 3s. 6d. 
FORESTSOFSOUTHA:\IERICA. With LEES AND CLUTTERBUCK, 
Portrait and 7 IIIustrmions. 8vo,lOs.6d. net. -B.C. lKS7: A R-\:\IBLE IN BRITISH 
THEG l-:> EA1 ' NO l-:> TH\ " ESTA " D COLU:\IBIA. ByJ.A LEES and \V. J. 
. I"- ., 1"-.. - '\" ,..'II I 
LU fTEHBlJCK, \Vith Map and 75 lIlustra- 
THE GREAr L\hE HE(JIO
 OF tlons. Cm\\'n tho, 3,. 6.1. 
NORTH A:\IERIC.-\. tko, )Os. 6el. net. L YNCH,-AR.\lE
 IA: Travels and 
F ROU DE \JA
lES .\.). Studies. By H. F. B. LY
cH, With 197 
OCEAN A: or England and her Illustrations (some in tints) reproduced from 
Colonies. \Vith 9 Illustrations. Crown P!lOtographs and Sketch
s .hy the Author, 
8\'0, 3s. 6d. 16 .\laps and 
Ians, a BlhlJography, .and 
 
THE ENGLISH I
 THE WEST :\lap of An.l1ema and. adJacent countrIes. 2 
· . 
 \'ols. 
ledll1lll 8\ 0, gilt top, 42s. net. 
IX DIES: or, the BO\\ of Ulysses. \Vith , 
 , , 
9 Illustrations. Crown H\"(), 2s, hoards; NANSEN,-lHE FIRSr CROSS- 
2s,6d,cloth, ! J
G OF GREENL.-\
D, By FHIDTJOF 
GROVE -SE\' ENTY-ONE DAYS' I 
Aro;sE
. With .I.J

 Illustrations and a :\lap. 
, ... Crown H\'o, 35. 6.1. 
CA.\IPJ
G IN :\IOROCCO. By LADY I , ., 
GHOVE. With Photogravure Portrait and R I C E.-OCCASION AL ESSAYS 
32 Illustrations from Photographs. 8\.0, I OX N..\Tl\'E SOUTH INDL\N LIFE. By 
75. 6ft. net. STA
LE\' P. RICI-:, Indian Civil Service. 
HAGGARD,-A \\ïNTEI:{ PIL- I 8vo, IUs. 6el. 
GRl.\I..\GE: Being an Account of Travels I SM IT H, - CLL\lBING IN THE 
through Palestine, Italy and the Island of 
RITISH ..ISLES, 
y \V. P. HASKETT, 
Cyprus, undertaken III the )ear 1900. By H. S:\lITH. \\ Ith Illustrations and Numerous 
RI[)EH HAGGARD. \\'ith 
H illustrations Plans. 
from Photographs. I Pa,.t I. ENGLAND. 16mo. 

s. net. 
H A R D WI C K, - A:\ I\'O 
 Y Pat.t II. \VALES A
D IRELAND. 
TRADER IX 
ùRTH I{E
 1..\: the Re- I 161l1o, :h. net. 
cord of an 
:!\.p
di.tion. to th,e Coun.try 
.o.rth I SPENDER.-T\Vü \\'I
TERS IN 
of. :\Iount henla III East Equatorial Afnca, NOl{\\'AY: being an Account of Two Holi- 
wIth an a,ccoul1t o,f the N oma

 of G,
II'
- I da
 s. spent 
n Sn?w-shoe.:- an
 . in Sleigh 
La.nd,.. B) ..\ AR.KELL;-HAHDWICIi, F.R.U.S. Drl\'lIlg, and 1I1c1udlllg an E:\.pedltlon to the 
\Vlth 23 J!lustratlO
s from Photographs, and Lapps. By A, EJ>:\ws[) SPE
J)EI{. \Vith 
a 
lap. H\'o, l
s. 6d. net. .JO Illustrations from Photographs. 8\'0, 
HOWITT.-\'ISITS TO REMARK- lOs. 6el, net. 
ABLE PLACES. Old Halls. Battle-Fields, S T E PH EN, - THE P LA Y- 
Scen
s, JlI
lstrati\.e of Striking Passages in GROCND OF EUROPE (The Alps). By 
EnglIsh History and Poetry. By \\'ILLlA:\1 Sir LESLIE STEPHE
, H:.C.B. \\lith 4 
HOWITT. \\'Ith 80 Illustrations. CrO\\ n Illustrations. Crown 8\'0, :Js. 6.1, 
8\"O,35.6el. STUTFIELD AND COLLIE,- 
KNIGHT (E. F.). CLl:\IBS AND EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
SOUTH AFHJCA AFTER TH E CANADIAN ROCliIES. By HUGH E, :\1. 
\VAR. \Vith 17 JIlustratiol1s. 8vo. lOs. 6el. SrUTFIELD and J. 
ORMA:o.; COLLIE, F.R.S. 
net. \\'jth 2 :\Iaps, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 
\VITH TH E ROYAL TOU 
: a 5tì Half-page Illustrations. 8vo, 125. . fill. net. 
Narrative of the Recent Tour of the Duke S V E R D R U p, - N EW LA
 D : 
and Duchess of Cornwall and York through being a Record of the Voyage of the Pram 
Greater Britain. \Vith 16 Illustrations to the Arctic Regions. Hm8-HI02. By Captain 
and a .\Iap. Crown 8\ 0, 5s. net. 0 r ro SVEIWHUP. \Vith :\Iaps and Illustra- 
THE C 
 U I S E 0 F THE tions. 8\'0. 
'ALERTE': the 
arrati\.e of a Search THREE IN NORWAY, By Two 
for Treasure on the Desert Island of Trini- of Them. \Vith a :\lap and 59 Illustrations. 
dad. \Vith 2 1\laps and 23 Illustrations, I Crm,\'n 8\'0, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Crown 8\'0, 35. tid. TYNDALL (J .\ 
\\-'HERE THREE E!\IPIRES ....,., OHN,. 
:\IEET: a 
arrati\'e of Recent Tra\"el in THE GLr\CI ERS OF THE ALPS. 
I{ashmir, \Vestern Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, I \Vith 61 Illustrations. Cr. 8\'0. 6ç. 61. net. 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. With HOl] RS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
a 
Iap and 5-1 Illustrations. Crown 8\0, ALPS. \\'ith 7 Illustrations. Crown th'o, 
3s. 6d. 6s. 6d. net. 
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Sport and Pastime. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by HIs GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUI{E OF BEAUFORT, I{,G" 
and A. E. T. WATSO
. 


ARCHERY, By C. J. LONG.\1AX and 
Col. H. \\' ALROND, \\íth Contributions by 
:\liss LEGH, \'iscount DiLl ON, etc. \Vith 
2 
laps, 23 Plates and ] n Illustrations in 
the Text, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half- 
bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


ATHLETICS. By 
IONTAGUE 
SHEARMA1I.. \Vith Chapters on Athletics at 
School by \\'. BEACHER THO\1AS; Athletic 
Sports in America hy C. H. SHERRILL; a 
Contribution on Paper-chasin
 by \V. Rn.:, 
andan Introduction by Sir Richard \VEBSfER 
(Lord AL\'ERSTO
E). \\ïth 12 Plates and 
37 lIIustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net; half bound, with 
ilt top, 9s. net. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING, By 
CLIVE PHILLlPPS-\VOI.l.EY. 
Vol. I. AFRICA A
D A.\1ERICA. 
\\íth Contributions b) Sir SA:\It:EL \V. 
BAk:ER, \\". C. OSWELL. F. C. SELOVS, etc. 
\\íth 20 Plates and 57 lIIustrations in the 
Text, CrO\\ n 8\"0, cloth. 6s. net; half- 
hound, with gilt top. 9s. net. 
Vol. II. ECROPE, ASIA, A
D THE 
ARCTIC REG]O
S. With Contributions 
by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER PERC\", :\lajor 
ALGERfI,;O
 C. HEBER PEI{C\", etc. \\ïth 
] 7 Plates and 56 Illustrations in the Text. 
CrO\\ n 8\"0, cloth 6s, net; half bound, with 

ilt top, 9s. net, 


BILLIARDS. By 
la.ior \V. BROAD- 
POOT, R.E. \Vith Contributions by A. H. 
130\ n, S\ DES HAM DIXOS, \\" J. FOIw. etc. 
\Vith ]] Plates, ]9 ]lIustrations in the Text, 
and numerous Diagrams. Crown H\'o, cloth. 
65. net: half-bound, \\ ith gilt top, 9s. net. 


COljRSI
G AND FALCO
RY. 
By HARDI1I.G Cox, CHARLES HICHARI>SOfl,;, 
and the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. \Vith 
20 Plates and 55 lIIustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8\"0, cI Ith 6s. net; half-hound, with 
gilt top. 9s. net. 


CRICI{ET. By A. G. STEEL and the 
Hon R. H. L\TTELTOS. \\'ith Contribution
 
by ASDlmw LAfI,;G, \\-. G. GRACE, F. GALE, 
ete, \\ïth 13 Plates and 52 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8\'0, cloth, 6s. net: half- 
bound, \\ ith 
ilt top, 9s. net. 
CYCLI
G. By the EARL OF ALBE-I 
."ARI E and G. LAc\" HILLIER. \\'ith 19 
Plates and 44 lIIustrations in the Text. I 
Crown 8\'0, cloth, 65, net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 95. net. , 


DA
CIXG. By MI"s. LILLY GROVE. 
\\'ith Contributions by Miss 
IIDDLETOro;. 
The Hon. :\lrs. ARMYTAGE, etc. \Vith 
l\lusical Examples, and 38 Full-page Plates 
and 93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8\"0, cloth, 6s. net: half-bound, with gilt top, 
95. net. 


DRIVIXG, By His Grace the 
(Eighth) Dek:E OF BEAUFORT KG. With 
Contrihutions by A. E. T. \\' ATSOS, the EARL 
OF OSSLO\\'. etc, \Vith ]2 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. CrO\\ n Hvo, cloth, 
65. net: half-bound, with gilt top. 9s. net. 


FEN C I l\: G, H 0 X I :\' G, AND 
\VRESTLi:\1G. By \\''''LTER H. POLLO K, 
F. C. GROVE. C, PREVOST, E. B. ;\IITCHELL, 
and \V ALTER AR1\ISTRONG, \\ath 18 Plates 
and 24 Illustrations in the Text, Crown Hvo, 
cloth,65. net; half-bound, with 
ilt top, 9s. net. 


FISHIXG, By H, CHOL!\'I.0NDELEY- 
PEro;SELL. 


Vol. I. SAL
10l', AXD TROUT. \\Ïth 
Contributions by H. R FI{A:'I.CIS, 
Iajor 
JOHSÏ). TRAHERsE, ctc, \\ath 9 Plates 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, etc. 
Crown 8\"0. cloth. 6s. net: half-bound, with 
gilt top, 95. net. 


Yo!. II. PIKE A
D OTHER COARSE 
FISH. \\'ith Contributions by the :\IAR- 
t!t:lS OF E"ETEH, \VII.LlA^, SESIOR. G. 
CHI
ISTOPHER DA\ïS, etc. \Vith 7 Plates 
and nume,'Ous Illustrations of Tackle. etc. 
Cro\\ n 8" 0, cloth, 6s. net: half-hound, with 

ilt top, 9s, nct. 


FOOTBALL. HISTORY, by l\lO:"ll- 
TAGl:E SHEARMAS: THE ASSOCIATIOS GA:\IE, 
by \V. J. OAk:1 EY and G. O. S:\1ITH; THE 
RUGBY UII'I011' GA:\1E, hy FRASk: :\IITCHELL. 
\\íth other Contributions hy H. E. :\IAc- 
fl,;A<ìHTEN, 1\1. C. I\.E:\IP, J. E. VISCENT, 
\\'ALTER C;\
P and A. SUTHERLASD, \\ath 
19 Plates and 35 11Iustrations in the Text, 
Crown 8\"0, cloth, 6s. net: half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 


GOLF, By HORACE G. HUTCHI='iSON. 
\Vith Contributions by the nt. Hon. A. J. 
BALFOUR. 
1.P., Sir \\'ALTER SIMPSON, 
Bart.. Asmmw LASG. etc. \Vith 34 Plates 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text. Cro\\ n 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound. with gilt top, 
95. net. 
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EditeJ by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K,G" 
and A, E, T, \VATSON. 
HUNTING, By His Grace the SHOOTING, 
(Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G" and 
1\10WBRAY i\10RRIS. With Contributions b} Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By 
the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, LORD \V ALSINGHAM and SIR RALPH 
Rev. E. W. L. DAVIES, G. H. LONGl\1AN, PA\NE-GALLWEY, Bart. With Contcibu- 
etc. \Vith 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations in tions by the Hon GERALD LASCELLES and 
the Text. Crown S\"o, cloth, 6s. net; half- A. J. STUART-\VORTLEY. \Vith 11 Plates 
bound, with gilt top, 9s. net, and 95 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
MOTOHS AND MOTOR-DHIV- 8'1.'0, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
ING. By ALFRED C, HARl\lSWORTH, the top, 9s. net. 
MAR\JUlS DE CHASSELOUP - LAUHAf, the VoL II. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Hon. JOHN SCOTT-:\10;\I"1AGU, R, J. :\IE- LOim \V ALSDIGHAM and Sir RALPH 
CREDY. the Hon. C. S. ROLLs, Sir DAVID PA\NE-GALLWEY, Bart. \Vith Contribu- 
SALO_\lONS, Bart., etc. \Vith 13 Plates and tions by LOIm LOVAT and LORD CHARLES 
136 Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo, LENNOX KERR. \Vith 8 Plates and 57 
cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, 12s. net. Illustrations in the text. Crown 8vo, 
A Cloth Box for use when Motor- cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 
ing, 2s. net. 9s. net. 
MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T, 
DENT. With Contributions by the Right 
Hon. J. BRYCE, :\l,P" Sir .\lARTIN CO
WAY, 
D. W. FRESHFIELD, C. E. J\lATTHEWS, etc. 
\Vith 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations in the 
Text, Crown 8\"0, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 
POETRY OF SPORT (THE).- 
Selected by HEDLEV PEEK. With a Chapter 
on Classical Allusions to Sport by ANDREW 
LANG, and a Special Preface to the BAD- 
:\llNTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. \VATSON. 
With 32 Plates and 74 Illustrations in the 
Text, Crown S\'o, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 
RACING AN D STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING, By the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND 
BERKSHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F. 
LAWLEY, ARTHUR COVENTRY, and A. E. T, 
\V ATSON. \\'ith Frontispiece and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8\'0, cloth, 6s. 
net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 
RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
ROBERT \VEIR, J. :\1.0RAY BROWN, T. F. 
DALE, THE LATE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, THE 
EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc. 
\Vith 18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8\'0, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
'with gilt top, 9s. net. 
RO\VING. By R. P. p, ROWE and 
C. 1\1, PITl\lAN. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. SEROCOLD and F. C, BEGG; Metro- 
politan Rowing by S. LE BLANC SMITH; 
and on PUNTING by p, "v. SQUIRE. With 
75 IJIustrations. Crown 8\'0, cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 
SEA FISHING, By JOHN BICKER- 
DYKE, Sir H. \V. GORE-BoOTH, ALFRED 
C. HARMSWORTH, and \V, SENIOR, \\"ith 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half- 
bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


SI{ATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 
GANING. By J. .\1. HEATHCOTE, C. G, 
TEßBUTT, T, :\IAXWELL \VITHAl\l, Rev. 
JOH:S: KERR, OR'\10ND HAKE, HENRY A. 
BUCK, etc. \Vith 12 Plates and 272 IJIustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


SWIMMING, By ARCHIBALD SIN- 
CLAIR and \VILLIAM HENRY, Hon. Secs. of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and 
112 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net, 


TEN N I S, LA \V N TEN N I S, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J, 1\1. and C. 
G. HEATHCOTE, E. O. PLEYDELL-BouVERIE, 
and A. C. AllIiGER. With Contributions by 
the Hon. A. LYTTELTON, \V. C. MARSHALL. 
I\liss L. DOD, etc. With 14 Plates and 65 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net, 


YACHTING, 
Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION OF 
YACHTS, YACHT RACING RULES, FITTING-OUT. 
etc. By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., 
THE EARL OP PEMBROKE, LORD BRASSEY, 
K.C.B., C. E. SETH-S
ITH, C.B., G. L. 
WATSON, R. T. PRITCHETT, E. F. KNIGHT, 
etc. With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 
Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHTING 
IN A!\lERICA Al"D THE COLONIES, YACHT 
RACING, etc. By R. T. PRITCHETT, THE 
MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, I{.P" 
THE EARL OF ONSLOW, JA!\1ES McFERRAN, 
etc. \Vith 35 Plates and 160 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown Hvo, cloth, 9s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 
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FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 


Edited by A, E, T, 'VATSON. 


* * 
* 


Crown 8vo, price 5s, each Volume, cloth. 


The V ol1l11les are also issued half-boulld ill Lmther, 1l'ifh gilt toþ. 
Pria 7s. 6d, nef each. 


THE PARTRIDGE. NatUl'al His- 
tory. by the Rev. H. A. :\IAcPHERsoN; 
Shooting, by A. J. STUARC - \VORTLE\"; 
Cookery. by GEORGE SAIr>;TSBURY. \Vith 
11 Illustrations and various Diagrams 
Crown Rvo, 5s. 


THE GROUSE. Natural History, 
by the Hev, H. A. :\1ACPHERSON; Shooting, 
by A. J. STUAWT-\VORTLEY; Cookery, by 
GEORGE SAI:'.:TSBURY. \\ ith 13 IIIustraLions 
and \ arious Diagrams, Crown Hvo, 5s. 


SNIPE AND \YOODCOCI{. By 
L. H. DE \ IS
IE SHAW, \Vith Chapters on 
Snipe and \\'oodcock in Ireland by HICHARD 
J. lJSSHER. Cookery, by ALEXA:'IODER 1r>;r>;ES 
SHASD. \Vith 
 Illustrations. Crown 

ho. 55. 


RED DEER. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. !\IACPHERSON; Deer Stalk- 
ing. by C,UIERÙS OF LOCHIEL; Sta
 Hunt- 
ing, by Viscount EBRI:'IOGTOS; Cookery b) 
ALE"ANDER ll':NES SHA
D. \Vlth JO Illus- 
trations. Cro\\ n H\o, 5s. 


THE PHEASANT, r\atural 
isto
y, I THE SAL
lO
. Hy the Hon. A. E. 
by the Rev, H. A. .\IACPHLRSON; ShootJll
, GATHORl':E-HARDY. \\ïth Chapters on the 
by A. J. STUAIU-\VORTLE\"; 
ookery, by Law of Salmon Fishing hy CLAl"D DOUGLAS 
ALI:::,XA
DER IJliNE
 SHAXI!' \Vlth 1O,ll1us- PEXNAr>;T; Cookery, by ALEXAXUEI
 IsxEs 
tratlons and various DIagrams, Crown SHAND. \Vith R Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 55. 8\'0, 55. 


THE HARE, :\ìatural History, by 
the HEV. H. A. '\IACPHERSON; Shootin
, by 
the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES ; Coursing, by 
CHARLES HICHARDSON; Hunting, by J, S. 
GmBoss and G. H, LONGMAN; Lookery, by 
Co!. I{El':NEY HERBERT. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown th 0, 55. 


THE RABBIT. By JAMES ED
IUND 
HARTIr>;G. Cookery, by ALEXAl':DER IXJliES 
SHAJliD. \Vith 10 Illustrations. Crown 
Hvo, 5s. 


TH E TROUT. By the .\lAR
uESS 
OF GRAl':BY. \Vith Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Co!. H. CU
TA!'o.CE; and 
Cookery, by ALEXAl':DFR IX
ES SHAND. 
\\'ith l
 Illustrations. Crown 8\"0, 5s. 


PII{E A:\D PERCH. By \\'ILLIA.\I 
SEr>;IOR (' HeJspinner,' Editorof the · Field '). 
\\'ith Chapters hyJOHX BlcHERD\'HI. and \V. 
H. POPE; Cookery, by ALExAsDEn IS
Es 
SHASD. \Vith 12 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 55. 


ALVERSTONE AND ALCOCK, 
SURHEY CHICKET: its History and Asso- 
ciations. Edited by the HiJ.:ht Hon. LOIU> 
ALVERSTOJliF., L.C.J., President. and C. \\', 
ALcocH, Secretary, of the Surrey Count} 
Cricket Club, \Vith 4S Illustrations. 8vo, 
55. net. 


BICKERDYKE,-DAYS OF 
lY 
LIrE O
 \\'ATEH, FHESH A:\'D SALT; 
and other Papers. By J()H
 BICliERI>\ HE, 
\\lith Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 FuJl- 
p
e Illustrations. Crown 8\'0, 3s. Gd. 


BLACKBURNE, - MR. BLACI{- 
BCHr\E"S GA \lES AT CHESS. Selected, 
Annotated and Arran
ed h) Himself. Edited, 
with a Biographical Sketch and a brief H i
- 
tory of BJ.ndfold Chess, b) P. A 'UERSO:-l 
GRAHA:\1. \\"ith Portrait of ,\tr. Ulackburne. 

vo, 75. Gel. net, 


ELLIS,-CHESS SPARI\S; 01", 
Short and Bright Games of Chess. Collected 
and Arranged by J. H. ELLIS, .\1.A. 8\"0, 
4s. Gel, 
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FORD.-THE THEORY AND MASKELYNE,-SHARPS A
D 
PRACTICE OF ARCHERY, By HORACE FLATS: a Complete Revelation of the 
FORD. New Edition. thoroughly Re\ ised Secrets of Cheating at Games of Chance 
and Re-written by \V. BUTT. M.A. With and Skill. By JOHN NEVIL 1\1A
KELvNE, of 
a Preface by C. J. LONGMAN, M.A. 8vo, 14s. the Egyptian HaJJ. With 62 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
F RAN C I S.-A BOO K 0 N " 

N9LING: or. Tre
tise o
 the Art of Fish- MILLAIS (JOHN GUlLLE), 
m,g m e,'ery Branc.h: mcludmg full Illustrated I TH E '''II D-FOvVI ER 1 N SCOT 
List of Salmon Files. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
". ", . .. , - 
\Vith Pùrtrait and Coloured Plates. Crown LAND, \VI!h a Frontispiece In Photo- 
R,"o, 155. gravure by SlrJ. E. :\1ILLAI!", Bart.. P.R.A., 
8 Photogravure Plates. 2 Coloured Plates 
and 50 JIIustrations from the Author's 
Drawings and from Photographs. Royal 
4to, gilt top, 30s. net. 


FREMANTLE,-THE BOOI{ OF 
THE RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. FRE"lANTLE. 
V.D., 1\lajor. 1st Bucks V.R.C. With 54 
Pla'es and 107 Diagrams in the Text, 8vo. 
12s. 6d, net, 


GAT H 0 R N E - H A R D Y,- 
AUTU
lNS I:'-J ARGYLESHIRE \VITH 
ROD AND GU
. By the Hon, A, E. 
GATHORNE-HARDV. \Vith 8 Illustrations by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 8vo, 65. net. 


G R A H A M.-COUNTRY PAS- 
TIM ES FOR BOYS. By P. ANDERSON 
GRAHA!\I. \Vith 252 Illustrations from Draw- 
ings and Photographs. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 3s. net. 


HUTCHINSON,-THE BOOI{ OF 
GOLF AND GOLFERS. By HORACE G. 
HUTCHINSON. \Vith 71 Portraits from 
Photographs. Large crown 8vo. gilt top, 
7s. 61. net. 


LANG,-ANGLING SKETCHES.- 
By ANDREW LANG. \Vith 20 [IIustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


L ILL I E,-CROQCET UP TO 
DATE. Containing the Ideas and Teachings 
of the Leading Players and Champions. By 
ARTHUR LILLIE. \Vith 19 Illustrations (15 
Portraits), and numerous Diagrams. 8vo, 
IDs. 6d, net. 


LON G M A N.-CHESS OPEN- 
INGS. By FREDERICK \V. LONGMAN, Fcp. 
Rvo, 2s. 6d. 


MAC KEN Z I E,-NOTES FOR 
HU
TING :\lEN. By Captain CORTI.ANDT 
GORDO:'lii \1ACKENZIF.. Crown Rvo. 2s, 6d. 
net. 


MADDEN.-THE DIARY OF 
:\lASTER \VILLlA;\l SILEl'\CE: a Study 
of Shakespeare and of Eli/abethan Sport. By 
the Right Hon. D, H, J\l.\DDEl':. Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Duhlin. Rvo. gilt 
top. 16s. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH SURFACE-FEEDING 
DUCKS. \Vith 6 Photogravures and 66 
Plates (41 in Colours) from Drawings by 
the Author, ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and 
from Photographs. Royal 4to, cloth. gilt 
top, .
6 6s. net. 


MODERN BRIDGE, By' Slam'. 
\Vith a Reprint of the Laws of Br;dJ:!e, as 
adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. 
18010, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, net. 


PARK,-THE GA:\IE OF GOLF. 
By \VILLI.\!\1 PARK. Jun.. Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. \Vith 17 Plates and 26 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6.1. 


PAYNE-GALLWEY (Sir RALPH, 
Bart.). 
TH E CROSS BOvV: Mediæval and 
Modern: Military and Sporting; its Con- 
struction, History and :\lanagement, with 
a Treatise on the Batista and Catapult of 
the Ancients. \Vith 220 lIIustrations. 
Royal 4to, 1:3 3s. net. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG 
SHOOTERS (First Series). On the Choice 
and use of a Gun. \Vith 41 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG 
SHOOTERS (Second Series). On the 
Prod uction. Preservation and J{ lIing of 
Game. With Directions in Shooting 
\Vood-Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrie,'ers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG 
SHOOTERS (Third Series), Compris- 
ing a Short Natural History of the Wild- 
fowl that are Rare or Common to the 
British Islands, with complete directions 
in Shooting \Vildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. 
Tith ZOO Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 18,c. 
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Sport and Pastime-conti Hued. 
POLE,-THE THEORY OF THE THOMAS-STANFORD,-A 
:\IODER:\J' SCIENTIFIC GA:\IE OF RIVER OF XOR\VAY: bem
 the Notes 
\VHIST. By \VILLlAM POLE, F.R.S. Fcp. and Reflections of an Angler. By CHARLES 
8vo, gilt edges, 2s. net. THOMAS-S rAN FORD. \Vith 10 Photogravure 
Plates, 1 :\Iap and 1 Plan. 8vo, 9s. net. 


PROCTOR,-HO\\7 TO PLAY 
\VHIST: \\'ITH THE LAWS AND 
ETIQUETTE OF WHIST. By RICHARD 
A. PROCTOR. Crown 8vo, 
ilt ed
es, 3s. net. 


RON A L D S, - THE F L Y- 
FISHER'S ENTO:\10LOGY, By ALFRED 
RONALDS. With 20 coloured Plates. 8\00. 
145. 


SO MER V ILL E,- SLIPPER'S 
ABC OF FOX-HU
TING, By E. æ. 
SO!\IERVILLE, J\1.F.H.,Joint Author of' Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.:\1.,' etc. \\ïth 
Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 4to, 
boards, lOs, 6d. net. 


THOMPSON, CANNAN AND 
DONER.AILE.-CO\lBI:\'ED HAND-IN- 
HA;\JD FIGURE SI\:ATIXG. B} NOR- 
CLIFFE G. THO:\lPSO!lõ, F. LAURA CA:'ooõNA:'ooõ and 
VISCOUNT DONERAILE, :\Iembers of the 
Skating Club. 16mo. 


WARNER,-CRICI{ET ACROSS 
THE SEAS: being an Account of the Tour 
of Lord Hawke's Team in New Zealand and 
Australia. By P. F. \VARNER, \Vith 32 
IIIustrationsfrom Photo
raphs. Crown 8\'0. 
5s. net. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, rSYCHOLOGL ETHICS, ETC. 


ABBOTT.-THE ELE
IENTS OF BACON (FRA
CIS)-ColltiJllll'd, 
LOGIC. By T. K. ABBOTT, B.D. 12mo,3s. 


ARISTOTLE, 


THE ETHICS: GI"eel< Text, Illus- 
trated with Essay and Notes. By Sir 
ALEXASDER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols 8vo, 
325. 


AN IXTRODUCTION TO ARIS- 
TOTLE'S ETHICS. Books I.-IV. (Hook 
X. c. vi.-ix, in an Appendix). \Vith 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. By 
the Rev. E. .\lOORh, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
lOs. 6d. 


BACON (FRANCIS). 
COMPLETE \\'ORKS, Edited hy I 
R. L. ELLIS, JAMES SPEDDI:\G and D, O. 
HEATH, 7 vols. Rvo, i:3 13s. 6d. 


LETTERS A
D LIFE, including 
all his occasiomtl \Vnrks. Edited hy 
JAJ\IES SPEDDI!Iõ(;. 7 \ols. 
vo, 1;:4 4s, 


THE ESSAYS: with Annotations. 
By RICHARD \\ HATEI.Y I>.D. I'ho, 
IDs. 6d. 


THE ESSAYS: with Notes. By 
F. STORR and C. H. GmsoN, Cr. B\'o, 
35.6d. 


THE ESSAYS: with Introduction, 
:\lotes, and Index. By E. A. ABBOTT. 
D.O. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. The Text 
.tnd Index only, without Introduction 
and Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo, 
25.6d. 


BAIN (ALEXAXDER). 

1 E NT A L 
\ N D 
1 0 R A L 
SCIE;\JCE: a Compendium of Psycholog:r 
and Ethics. Crown 8vo, lOs. 6./, 


Or separately, 


Pal.t I. PSYCHOLOGY AND Hls- 
TOR\' OF' PHILOSOPHY. Cro" n 8\'0, 6s. 6d. 


Pal.t II. THEORY OF ETHICS A
D 
ETHICAl S\ STF..IS, Crown fho, 4s. 6d. 


LOGIC. 

h 0, 1.\. 
6s, 6.1. 


Part I. DEI>l:CTIOX, CI'. 
Part II. I srn:cTlos. Cr. 
v(), 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy-conti1lued. 
BAIN (ALEXANDER)-COlltillIlCd. HODGSON (SHAD\\ ORTH H.). 
TH

 SI?NSES 
XD THE IN-I TI.\IE AND SPACE: a Meta h _ 
TELLECT, 8\'0, I;,s. . I E 8 P Y 
sIca ssay. vo 165. 
TH E E.\10TIO:-J S A:'-J D TH E ' 
\VILL. 8vo, 15s. THE THEOI
Y OF PRACTICE: 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo, 2s.1 an Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
DISSEI
TATIONS O:\j' LEADI:\rG THE PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 
PHILOSOPHIC-\.L TOPICS. 8\"0.' FLECTION. 2 vols. 8vo.2Is. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE .\IETAPHYSIC OF EX- 
PERIENCE. Rool{ I. Gener
1 Analysis 
of Experience; Boo!, II. Positive Science; 
Book I I I. Analysis of Conscious Action; 
Book IV. The Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo 

{6s. net. ' 
BROOKS.-THE ELE.\IENTS OF I 
:\I1
D: being an Examination into the I HUME 
Nature of the First Divi"ion of the Ele- ,-THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
mentary Substances of Life. By H. JA
lYN I WOR
S OF D
VID J:lU:\IE, Edited by 
BlwoKs. 8vo. IOs. 6d. net. I T. H. GREEN and r. H. GHOSE, 4 \'ols, 8vo, 
28s. Or separately, Essays. 2 \'ols. 14s. 
Treatise of Human Nature. 2 vols. ]4s. 


BALDWIN.-A COLLEGE .\IAN-I 
UAL OF RH ETORIC. By CHAHLES SEARS 
BALDWI:-':, A.:\l., Ph.D. C1"Own 8vo, 4s, 6d. I 


BROUGH,-THE STUDY OF I 

IE
TAL SCIENCE: Five Lectures on 
the Uses and Characteristics of Logic and JAMES (\VILLIAl\'I, .\1.0., LL.D.). 
Psychology. By J. BHOUGH, LL.D. Crown 
8\-"0, 2s. net. I THE \\.YILL TO BELIEVE, and 
Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CROZIER (JOH
 BEATTIE). 
CIVILIS.\.TIO
 A:'-JD PRO 
GRESS: being the Outline... of a 
e\V 
System of Political, Religious and Social 
Philosophy. 8vo, 14s. 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOP:\IE:-;T: on the Lines of 
:\lodern Evolution. 
Vol. I. Svo. 14s, 
Vol. I I. (Ill þrtþarlltioll.) 
V 01. II I. 8vo, 1 Os. 6.1. 


FIT E, - A:\j' INTRODUCTORY 
STUDY OF ETHICS. By \VARNEH FITE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


G R E E N (THO
'IAS HILL).-THE 
\VORI{S OF, Edited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. 
Vols. I. and I I. Philosophical 
\Vorks. 8\"0, 16s. each. 
Vol. III. .\liscellanics. \Vith Inde", 
to the three Volumes, and ,\lemoir. 
vo. 
21s. 
LECTLRES ON THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF POLITICAL OBLlGÀ- 
TIO:\l. \Vith Preface by HEHNARD 
HOSA:-':QUET. H\"o, 5s. 


GURNHILL,-THE MORALS OF 
SUICIDE. By the }{ev. J. GURNHILL, B.A 
Vol. I., Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Vol. 11., Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


THE V Al
IETIES OF RELI- 
GIOUS EXPERIENCE: a Study in 
Human Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures 
on Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh 
in 1901-1902. 8\"0, ]2s, net. 


TALI{S TO TEACHERS ON PSy- 
CHOLOGY. A
D TO STUDENTS ON 
SOME OF LIFE'S IDEALS. Crown 
8\'0, -is. fid. 


JUSTINIAN,-THE INSTITUTES 
OF JUSTINIAN: Latin Text, chieHy that 
of Huschke, with English Ir.troduction, 
Translation, Notes and Summary, By 
THOMAS C. SA:-.!DARS, 
l.A. 8.'0, ]85. 


KANT (hU'IANUEL). 
CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL 

EASON, AND OTHER WORI{S ON 
THE THEORY OF ETHICS. Trans- 
lated by T. K. AnBoTT, B.D. With 
Memoir. 8\'0, ]2s. 6d. 


FUNDAME
TAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 
Translated by T. K AnRoTT, B.D. Crown 
8vo,3s. 


I:\j'TRODUCTION TO LOGIC, 
AND HIS ESSAY ON THE :\1IS- 
TAI{EN SUBTILTY OF THE FOUR 
FIG URES. Translated by T. K. ABBOTT, 
8vo, 6s. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy-continucd. 
K ELL Y,-GOVERN
IE
T OR MILL (JOliN STUART). 
HU:\IAN EVOLYTIO
. By 
D
\tO
() A SYSTE\l OF LOGIC. C s 
KELLY, M.A,. F.(,.S. \ 01. L Justice. Cr, r". l VO, 

ko, 7s. 6i1. net. Vol. I I. Collectivism and 
k 6d. 
Individualism. Crown 8\'0, )()s.6d. net. O
 LIBERTY. Cr. S\"l), Is. 4d, 
K ILL I C K.-HA
DBOOI{ TO CO
SIDERATIONS OX REPRE- 
ì\IILL'S SYSTE'1 OF LOGIC. B) Re\'. SE
TATIVE (ìOVER
'IE:\'T. Crown 
A. H. IÜU.ICH, :\1.A. Crown 8\'0, 3s. 6ci. 
Ì\"o, 2s. 


LADD (GEORGE TRUMHl:LL). 
PHILOSOPHY OF COi\IDUCT: a 
Treatise of the Facts, Principles and Ideals 
of Ethics. 8\"0, 21s. 
E L E :\1 E N T S 0 F P H Y S I 0- I 
LOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY, 8vo.21s. 
OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY: a Text-Book of .:\1ental 
Science for Colleges and Normal Schools. 
8vo, 12s, 
OUT L I 
 E S 0 F P H Y S I 0- 
LOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 8\"0, 12s. 
PRI
IER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 
fh-o, 5s 6d. 


LECKY (\VILLlA
1 EDWARD HART- 
POLE). 
THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct 
and Character. Crown 8\'0, 5s. net. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEA
 
.:\10RALS FRO.:\1 AUGl;STCS TO 
CHARLE,\IAGl\'E. 2 vols. Crown 8\'0, 
IOs. net, 


A SUR V E Y OF ENGLISH 
ETHICS: heing the flrstchapter of\V, E. 
H. Lecky's . History of European .:\1 orals '. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes. by 
\V. A. HIRST, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6t/. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AXD 
INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIO
ALIS.:\1 IN EUROPE. 2 \'ols. I 
Crown 8vo, IOs. net. I 
DEMOCRACY .\ND LIBEI
TY. 
Library Editi01l. 2 vols. Svü, 365, 1 
Cabinet Editioll, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 
IOs. net. 


LUTOSLAWSKI.-THE ORIGIX 
AND GROWTH OF PLATO'S LOGIC. 
\Vith an Account of Plato's Style and of the 
Chronology of his \Vritings, By \VIl\"CEl\"T\ 
LUTOSLAWSHI. 8\'0,2Is. 


MAX MOLLER (F.), 
THE SCIEr\CE OF THOUGHT. 
8vo, 21s. 
THE SIX SYSTE
IS OF Il\'DL-\
 
PHILOSOPHY. Crnwn 8\'0, 7s. 6,f. net. 
THREE LECTURI:S ON THE 
VEDAXTA PHILOSOPHY. Cr. 8\"0, 5
" I 


UTILITARL\XIS..\1. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
EX..\
II
ATIO
 OF SIH \\'IL- 
LLHI H..UlILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 
8\'0, 16s. 

ATURE, THE UTILIT\ OF 
RELHìlO:'\ AND THEIS.:\1. Three 
Essays. 8\ 0, 5s. 


MONCK,-A
 INTRODUCTIOX 
TO LOGIC. By "'ILl IA1\1 HEl\"R\- S. .\1m..ch, 
.\1.A. Crown 8\'0, 5s. 
MYERS,-HU1\L\
 PERSOX- 
ALITY Al\'D iTS SURVIVAL OF BODILY 
DEATH. By FHEDEIUC \\" H. .:\1\ EHS, 2 
vols. 8\'0, 42s. net. 
PIERCE.-STUDIES 1i\I AUDI- 
rORY AND VISUAL SPACE PERCEP- 
TIO
: E-.says on Experimental Psychology. 
By A. H. PIERCE. Crown 8\'0, 6s. 6ri. net. 
RICHMOND,-THE 
IIND OF A 
CHILD. By EX:\ls RICH"OXD. Cr. S\O, 

{s, 6d, net. 
ROMANES.- 
II
D A
D 
10- 
TIO
 AND .\10:'\IS'1. By GEORGE JOHN 
RO!\IA:-':ES. Crown 8\'0, 4s. 61. 
SULLY (JA
IES). 
A
 ESSAY O
 LAUGHTEI{; its 
Forms, its Cause, its De\'elopment and its 
\'alue. 8\'0, 12
. 6el. net, 
TH E H U 
I.-\
 :\11 
 D: a Text- 
book of Psychology. 2 vols. 
h'o, 21s. 
OUTLIi\IES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
Crown 8\'0, 9s. 


THE TEACHER'S HÂ
DHOOI\: 
OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
h'o, 6s. tiel. 
STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8\"0, 
12s. 6el. net. 
CHI L D H E 
'S \V '\ YS: being 
Selections from the Author's · Studies of 
Childhood'. \Vlth 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 
SUTHERLAND,-THE OI{IGI:\' 
AXD GROWTH OF THE .\tORAL 1:'\- 
STIl\'CT. By AI.EXASnER SUTHEIU ANn, 
\1.A. 2 vols. S\ n, 28s. 
S WIN BUR N E.-P I C T U I{ E 
LOGIC: an Attempt to Popularise the 
Science of Reasoning. By -\, FRED JAl\1ES 
SWI!'\BUH:\E, .'1.A. \\"ith :L3 \\'oodcuts 
Crown 8\'0, 2
. 6ri. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy-co1ltinued, 
THO M A S,-INTUITIVE SUG- ZELLER (Dr. EDWARD). 
GESTION. By J. W. THO.\IAS, Author of TH L" STOICS L PICU E 
. Spiritual Law in the Natural \Vorld; etc, Ü ,l
 R AXS, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6.1. net. A
D SCEPTICS, Translated by the Rev. 
O. J. REICHEL, l\l.A. Crown 8vo, 15s. 


WEBB,-THE VEIL OF ISIS: a I 
Se.'ies of Essays on Idealism. By THOl\lAS 
E. \VEBB, LL.D.. Q.C. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WEBER,-HISTORY OF PHIL-I 
OSOPHY. By ALFRED WEBER, Professor 
in the University of Strasburg. Translated 
by FRA:'\H THILLV, Ph.D, 8vo, 16s. I 


WHA TEL Y (Archbishop). I 
BACON'S ESSAYS. \Yith Anno-I 
tations, 8vo, lOs, 6d. 


ELE
I ENTS OF LOGIC. Crown 
8\'0, 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Cr. 
8vo, 4.'>, 6d, 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 
OF GREEI{ PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
by SARAH F. ALLEYNE and EVELYN AB
 
BOTT, :\I.A., LL.D. Cl"Own 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PLATO AND THE OLDER 
ACADE:\lY. T,'anslated by SARAH F. 
ALLEYNE and ALFRED GOODWIN, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 18s. 


SOCRATES AND THE SO- 
CRATIC SCHOOLS, Translated by the 
Rev. O. J. REICHEL, f\I.A. Crown 8vo 
10s. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE 
EARLIER PERIPATETICS, Translated 
by B. F. C. COSTELLOE, J\l.A., and J, H. 
MUIRHEAD, M.A, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES, 
A M Â N U A L OF POLITICAL I MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS 
ECONOl\lY. By c. S. DEVAS, M.A. Crown AND NATC'RAL LAW). By JOSEPH 
8vo, 7s. 6d. RICHABY, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF I{NO\\T_ I 
LEDGE. By JOHN RICHABY, S.J. Crown I NATURAL THEOLOGY. By BER- 
8vo,5s. NARD BOEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By 
JOHN RICKABY, S.J, Crown 8vo, 5s. P S Y C H 0 LOG Y. By MICHAEL 
LOGIC, By RICHARD F, CLARKE, I MAHER, S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Crown 
S.J. Crown 8\'0. 5s. I 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


History and Science of Language, etc. 


D A V IDS 0 N.-LEADING AND 
IMPORTANT ENGLISH "VORDS: Ex- 
plained and Exemplified. By WILLIAI\1 L. 
DAVIDSON, 
LA. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GRAHAM, - E:\'GLISH SYNO- 
NYMS, Classified and Explained: with 
Practical Exercist's. By G. F. GRAHAI\\. 
Fcp. 8\'0, 6s. 


MAX MÜLLER (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
:! vols. Crown 8vo. lOs. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF \\TORDS, 
AND THE HOl\lE OF THE ARY AS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 


MAX MÜLLER (F.)-colltillued. 
CHI PS FROM A GERMA
 
WORKSHOP. Vol. III. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LAST ESSAYS. First Series. 
Essays on Language, Folk-lore and other 
Subjects. Crown 
ko, 5s. 


ROGET.-THESAURUS OF ENG- 
LISH "VORDS AND PHRASES. Clas- 
sified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETER 1\1ARK ROGET, 
M.D., F.R.S. \Vith fulJ Index. Crown 8vo, 
9s. net. 
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Political Economy, Econonlics, etc. 
ASHLEY (\V. J.). MACLEOD (HE
RY Ihn';
I
G)- 
E'\ G LIS H ECO
O:\IIC HIS- continucd. 
TORY ,\.XD THEORY. Crown 8\'0, Part TH E THEOny OF CREDIT. 
1.,5s. P,lrt fl., IOs.61. 8v). In I Vol. :{(b. net: or separ<1tely. 
SUR \. E Y S, HISTORIC AND Vol. I., 10s. net. \'01. 11., Part I., IOs. net. 
\' 01. II , Pa..t I I. IOs. net. 
ECO:\'O'lIC. Crown 8\"0, 9s. net. I
DI A'l..T CU RRE
"Y , 2 I 
TH E AD ,J U S T :\1 E 
 T OF 1 .." 
. C . 
\"O. S. (j( . 
net. 
\VAGES: a Study on the Coal and Iron I 
Industries of Great Britain and the United MILL -POLITICAL ECO:'\O.\lY. 
States. \\'ith 4 l\laps. 8\"0.12.-,.61. net. I By JO'HS SruART :\IILL. PO'ul.lr Lditioll. 
BRITISH 1 
 DUSTI
 1 ES : a SCI"ies Crown 8\"0, 3s. 6d. Lib,arv J.:ditioJl. 2 \ols. 
of General Revie\\ s for Business 'Ien and I 8\"0, :{Os. - 
Students. By various Authors. Edited 
by W, J. ASHLEY. Crown 8\0, 5s. 6el. net I MULHALL,-I
DuSTH.lES A
D 
WEALTH OF ;\1ATlO:\'S. By,\lICHAf'LG. 
BAG E HOT. - E C 0 
 0 M I C I 
ICLHA
L, F.S.S. \\ïth :t
 Diagr,lms, 
STUDIES. By \VALTER BAGEHOT. Crown Crown fho, 8s. 6d. 
8\'0 3s. 6d 
, . S Y ME S,-POLITICAL ECOX- 
BARNETT.-P R ACT I CAB L E O'IY: a Short Te'\.t-book of Political Econ- 
SOCIALIS:\I: Essays on Social Reform. om}. By J. E. S,; :\1ES, :\1.-\. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6tf. 
By SA:\1C'EL A. and HENHIETTA BAHXETT. 
Cro\\ n tko, 6
. 


DEWEY,-FIXANC[AL HISTORY 
OF THE C:\'ITED STATES. Bv DAVIS 
RICH DEWEY. Crown Hvo, 7s. 61, nét. WEBB (SID
EY and HEATHICR). 
THE HISTORY OF TI
ADE 
U
lO
IS
l. \\'Ith :\1,\1' and Biblio- 
graphy. 8\ 0, 7s. 6d. net. 
I:\DUST
IAL DEMOCRACY: a 
Study in Trade Cnionlsm. 2 \'ols. tho, 
12s. net. 


DEVAS,-A .\IA:"-JUAL OF POLI- 
TICAL ECO:'\(ßl\'. By C. S. DEVAS, 
l.A. 
Crown 
vo. 7s. 6il. (,\tonY/lIItst PhilosoPhical 
Series. ) 


LESLIE,-ESSA YS ON" POLI- 
TLAL ECO:\'OW\'. By T. E, CUFI'f' 
LESLIE, Hon. LL.D., Dubl. Hvo, IOs. 6d. 


MACLEOD (HE:\:RY DUX:-';I
G). 
BL\IETALLISM. 8\"0, 5s. net. 
THE ELEl\IE
TS OF BAXI\I
G, 
Crown 8\"0, 3s. 6d. 
THE THEORY A
D PRACTICE 
OF BA:'\I{I
G. Vol. l. 8\0, 12s, Vol. 
I I. 14s. 


TOY N BE E.-LECTU RES ON 
THE I:'\DCSTHIAL REVOLUTIO:'\ OF 
OF THE l
TH CEX1TRY 1;\1 E
GL.-\
D. 
By AH:\OLD To,; !'\flEE. H\"o, IOs. 6.i. 


WEBB.-LOXDON EDUCATION. 
By SID"'EY \\'EflB. Crown Rvo, 2s. hd. net. 


PROBLE
IS OF 
lODEHK IN- 
Dt'STHY. H\o, 5s. net. 
THE HISTOI
Y OF LIQl'OR 
LI C E:\' SI 1\ G 1:'\ EX (ìL.-\:\: J) PH Il'\CI- 
PALLY FI{O'1 1700 TO I

m. Crown 
8\'0, 25. 6d. net. 


Evolution, Anthropolo
y, etc. 
ANNANDALE AND ROBIN- CLODD (EDWARD). 
SO;\1.- FASCICULI :\lALAYE:\SES; An- THE STOI
Y OF CI
EATIO:"-J: 
thropological and Zoological I{c
mlts of an a Plain Account of E\ olution. \\ïth 77 
Expedition to Perak and the Siamese .\lalay Illustrations. Crown th 0, 
t'. 6,(. 
States, 1
01-2. Undertaken by 1\'EI SO"l: . \ 1 :>1> 1.\1 ER 01 : E\ ' ()I.UTIO :"T . . 
ANSA!'\OALE and HEHflERT C. ROIiIr-;sos. ,< l'- - ." 
\Vith Plates and Illustrations in the Text. ht:ing a Popular Abridged Edition of . The 
ASTHHOPOLOGY, Part I., 4to, 15s. net. Stor} of Creation' With Illustrations. 
ZOOLO(jY, Part 1., 4to, 30s. net; Part 1 I. Fcp. t:)\.o, Is. 6d. 
4to, 20s. net. DOUBTS ABOUT DARWIN- 
AVEBURY,-THE Ol
IGI
 OF IS'l. B} aSE
lI-DAHWISIAS. Cr.tho.as.6d. 
CIVILISATIO:'\, and the Primiti\e Con- 
dition of 
lan. By the Right Hun. LOHD KELLER,-QCEHIES I
 ETHSO- 
AVEBUHY. \\'ith 6 Plates and :lO lIIustra- GRAPHY. B} ALBEIH GALlOWAY IÜ;U.ER. 
tions. 8\'0, 18s. Ph.D. Fcp. H\'o, 2s. net, 
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Evolution, Anthropology, etc.-continued. 
LA N G AND ATKINSON,- ROMANES (GEORGE JOHN) -cont. 
SOCIAL ORIGI
S. By AII:Dlmw LANG, 
:\1.A., LL.D.; and PRL\IAL LAW. By J. DÀR\YIN, AND -\FTER DA.R- 
J. AfhINSOX. th'o, IOs.6d. net. \VIN: an E)>,.position of the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post-Dar- 
winian Questions. 
Part I. THE DAR\VI
IAN THEORY. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8\'0, lOs. 6d. 
Part II. POST-ÐARWIXIAX QUES- 
TlONs: Heredity and Ctilit). \\"ith Por- 
trait of the Author and 5 Illustrations. 
Crown Rvo, lOs. 6d. 


PAC K A R D,-LAMARCli, THE 
FOUNDER OF EVOLUTION; his Life 
.tnd \\'ork. ,,'ith Translations of his \Vritings 
on Organic Evolution. By ALPHEUS S. 
PACKAIW, :\1.0., LL.D. \Vith 10 Portrait 
and other Illustrations. Large CrO\\ n R\'o. 

s. net. 


ROMANES (GEORGE JOHN). 
ESS.\ YS, Edited by C. LLOYD 
!\10RGAl\', Crown 8\'0, 5s. net. 
.-\
 EXA.
lIXATION OF \\'EIS- 
:\IAXXIS:\l. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Pat't Ill. POST-DAR\\'l
L\N OUES- 
TlOxs: Isolation and Physiclogical 
Selection. Crown 8\'0, 5s. 


The Science of Religion, etc. 


BALFOUR.-THE FOUNDA-'MAX MÜLLER 
TIO
S OF BELIEF: being 
otes Intro-I Hon. F.). 
ductory to the Study of Theology. By the 
Right Hon. ARfHUR JAMES BALFOUR. I 
Crown th'o, 6s. net. 


BARING-GOULD,-THE ORIGIN I 
AND 
-S:VELOP.\IENT OF RELIGIOCS 
BELIEF. B) the Rev. S, BARIXG-GOULD. 
2 \ols. Crown 
vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


C AMP BEL L,-RELIGION IN 
GREEK LITERATURE. By the Rev. 
LEWIS CA\IPBELL, :\1. A. , LL,D. 8\'0, 
15s. 


jAMES.-THE VARIETIES OF I 
HELlGIOCS EXPERIENCE: a Study in 
Human Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures 
on Natural Religion (Jeli\'ered at Edinburgh I 
in 1901-1902. By "\'ILLIAM JAI\1ES, LL.D., 
etc. 8\'0, 12s. net. 


LANG (ANDREW). 
MAGIC AND HELIGION. 
lOs. 6.1. 


8vo I 
, 


CUSTOM A
D MYTH: Studies I 
of Early Usage and Belief. "Vith 15 Illus- 
trations, Crown 8\'0, 3s. 6d. 


:\1 YT H, RITUAL, AND RE- I 
LIGION. 2 vols. Cro\\n 8vo, 7s. 
MODERN MYTHOLOGY: a Reply I 
to ProfessOl' ,\lax 
lüller. 8vo,9s. , 
THE MAKING OF RELIGION. I 
Crown 8\"0, 5s, net. 


(The 


Right 


THE SILESIAN HORSEHhHU 
(. DAS PFERDEBÜ HLA '): Questions 0; 
the Hour answered by F, MAX 
li;LLER. 
\Vith a Preface by J. ESTLIII: CARPENTER. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CHIPS FHO
I A 
\VORl{SHOP. \'01. IV.. 
Mythology and Folklore. 
5s, 


GERMAN 
Essa} s on 
Crown 8\'0, 


TH E SIX SYSTEMS OF n\;DIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. Crown lh'o, 7s. 6d. net. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
SCIENCE OF 
IYTHOLOGY. 
8\'0, 32s. 


THE 
2 \'ols. 


'1 HE OHIGI:\l A
D GRO\VTH 
OF RELIGION, as illustrated by the 
Religions of India. The Hibbert Lecrures, 
deli\cred at the Chapter House, \Vest- 
minster Abbey, in 1878. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SCIE
CE OF RELIGION: Four Lec- 
tures delivered at the Hoyal Institution. 
Cro\\ n 8\'0, 5s. 


NATUHAL RELIGION. The 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 
8\"0, 5s. 
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The Science of Religion, etc.-colltillued. 
MAX MÜLLER \The Right Hon. OAKESMITH,-THE HELIGIO
 
F,)-colltilllled. OF PLUTARCH: a P.lgan Creed of Apus- 
PHYSICAL RELIGIO
. The tolic Times. An Essay, By JOHl';' OAhE- 
GiffOl'd Lectures, delivered beFore the S:\1ITH, D.Litt.. 
1.A. Crown 8\"0, 5s. net. 
Uni\'ersity of Glasgow in ]890. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL RE- 
LIGION. The Gifford Lectures, deli\'ered 
before the Uni\'ersity of Glasgow in HmI. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THEOSOPHY, OR PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Cniversity 
of Glasgow in ]892. Crown 8\'0, 5s. I 
THREE LECTCRES ON THE 
VEDANTA PH I LOSOPHY, delivered 
at the Royal Institution in :\larch, 1894. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
LAST ESSAYS. Second Series- 
Essays on the Science of Religion. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


WOOD-MARTIN (\\'. G.). 


TJ
ACES OF TH E ELDER 
FAITHS OF Il{ELAl\;D: a Fol\{-Iore 
Sketch. A Hand-book of Irish Pre- 
Christian Traditions. \Vith W
 Illus- 
trations, 2 \'ols, 8\'0, 30s. net. 


PAGA
 IRELAND: an At'chæo- 
logical Sketch. A Handhook of Irish Pre- 
Christian Antiquities, \\'ith 512 Illustra- 
tions. 8\"0, 15s. 


Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 


ABBOTT.-H ELLEN ICA. A cOI- 1 C ICE R 0.- CICEI
O'S COI
RE- 
lection of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philo- SPO
DE
CE. By H. Y. TYlmEI.I.. Vols. 
sophy, History, and Religion. Edited by I., II.. 111., 8\'0, each 125. Vol. 1\'., 15s. 
EVELYN ABBOTT. 1\I.A., LL.D. Cro\\n 8vo, 1 Vol. V., 14s. Vol. VI., 12s. Vol. VII. Index, 
7s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 


ÆSCHYLUS,-EU..\IE
IDES OF I H A R V A R D STUDIES IN 
ÆSCHYLUS, With 
Ietrical English CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by a 
Translation. By J, F. DAVIES. 8vo,7s, I C<Jmmittee of the Classical Instructors of 
Harvard Cni\ersit}, Vols, XI., 1
()(); XII., 
A R 1ST 0 P H A N E S _ THE I ]901; XII!., ]902: XIV., 1903. Svo. 65. 6d. 
, ' net each. 
ACHARNIANS OF ARISTOPHA
ES, 
transl
ted i
to English Verse. By H. Y. HIME.-LUCIA:'\, THE SYl
IAN 
TYRRELL. Crown 
vo. Is. . . . 
 H \ ' L H 
SatirIst. By Lieut.-Col. EXR\ \, . 11\11:, 
(late) Ro)al Artillery. th'o, 5s. net. 


BECKER (\V. .\.), Translated hy I 
the Rev. F. 
IETCALFE, B.D, HOMER,-THE ODYSSEY OF 
HO.\IER Done into English Verse. By 
GALLUS: or, I
oman Scenes in \VIU.IA
 \I01mIS. Cro\\ n 
\'o, 55. net. 
the Time of Augustus. \\'ith Notes and 
Excursuses. \Vith 26 Illustrations. Cr. I HORACE,- TH E \YOI
I\S OF 

vo, 3s. 6d. HOK-\CE, RE
DEHED I
TO ENGLISH 
PROSE. \\'ith Life, Introduction and l\'otes. 
By \VII,UA" COLTTS, 
I.A. Cro\\ n 
\'o, 5,
. 
net. 


CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
\\'ith Notes and Excursuses. \\ïth 26 
Illustrations. Cro\\ n 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LANG,-HO
IEH A
l> THE EPIC. 
By ANDREW LANú. Cro\\ n 
\o, 9s. net. 


CAMPBELL.-RELIGIO:"-J I
 
GHEEK LlTbRATCRE, B) the Rev. LUCIAN, -T R Â 
 S L À T ION S 
LEWIS CA
1PHELL, ,\1. A. , LL.D., Emeritus Fl'HHl LVCIA:'\. By Al:Gl STA 1\1. CAI\IP- 
Professor of Greek, Uni\'ersity of St. HELL DA\ IUSOX, 'l.A.. Edin. CrO\\ n 8\'0, 
Andrews. 8vo, 15s. I 5s. net. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, 
OGILVIE.-HOR.\E LATINAE: VIRGIL, 
Studies in Synonyms and Synta". By the 
Idte HORER!' O(;ILVIE, \l.A., LL.D., H.:\1. 
Chief Inspector of Schools for Scotland, 
Edited by ALEXA
DER SOUTER, I\l.A. \Vith 
a :\lemoir by JOSEPH OGILVIE, :\1.A., LL.D. 

\"(). 12s. 6ri. net. 


I 
R I C H.-A [)ICTIO
ARY OF 
RO:\IAN AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 
B) A. RICH, B.A. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 
Cro\\ n Hvo, 65. net. 


SOPHOCLES.-Translated into 
English Verse. By HORERT WHITELAW, 
M.A., Assistant Master in Rugby School. 
Crown Hvo, Rs. 6d. 


THE 0 P H R A S T U S, - THE 
CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS : 
a Translation, with Introduction. By CHAS. 
E. BE:o.
ETT and \VIJ.LlA:\l A. HA1\11\10ND, 
Professors in Cornell University. Fcp.l'h'o, 
25. 6el. net. 


etc.-continued. 


THE POE:\IS OF VIRGIL. 
Translated into English Prose by JOHX 
CONINGTOS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ENEID OF VIRGIL. 
Translated into English Verse by JOHN 
CONINGTO
. Crown 
vo, 6s. 


THE ÆNEIDS OF VIRGIL. 
Done into English Verse. By WILLIAM 
:\10RRIS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ÆNEID OF VIRGIL, f,"eeIy 
translated into English Blank Verse. By 
\V. J. THORNHILL. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ÆNEID OF VIRGIL, 
Translated into English Verse by JAMES 
RHOADES. 


Books I.-VI. 


CI"OWIl 8vo, 5s. 


Books VI I.-XI I. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE ECLOGUES AND GEOR- 
GICS OF VIRGIL. Translated into 
English Prose by J, \V. 1\IACKAIL, Fellow 
of Banio) College, Oxford. 16mo,5s. 
TYRRELL.-DLJBLI
 TRANS- I 
LATIONS INTO GREEI( AND LATIN WILKINS,-THE GROWTH OF 
VEH.SE. Edited by R y, T\ RRELL. 8vo, THE HO:\IERIC POE:\IS. By G. WIL- 
65. KINS. 8vo, 6s. 


Poetry and the Drama. 
ARNOLD,-THE LIGHT OF THE I DABNEY.-THE MUSICAL 
\VORLD: or, The Great Consummation. By BASIS OF VERSE: a Scientific Study of 
Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. \Vith 14 IIIustl"ations the Principles of Poetic Composition. By J. 
after HOLl\lAN HUNT. Crown 8vo, 5" net. P. DABNEY. Crown 8\'0, 6s. 6il. net, 


BELL (MRS. HUGH). 
CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Col- 
lection of Plays and :\lonologues for the 
Drawing Room. Cl'own 8vo, 5s. net. 
FAIRY TALE PI AYS, A
D HO\V 
TO ACT THEM. \Vith 91 Diagrams and HITHER AND THITHER: 
52 Illustrations. Cro\\'n 8\0. 3s. net. I Songs and Verses. llytheAuthorof'Times 
N C RSERY COM EDIES: Twelve and Days,' etc. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. 
Tiny Plays for Children. rcp. I'ko, Is. fill. I 
I
Ul\.IPELSTILTZI{[N: a Fail"Y 
Play in Fi\'e Scenes (Characters, 7 
lale ; 
] Female). From' Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them '. \Vith Illustrations, 
Diagrams and Music. Cr. 8vo, sewed, 6el. I 
COCHRANE, - COLLECTED 
VEHSES. By ALFRED COCHHAr-:E, Author I 
of 'The I\:estrel's Nest, and other Verses,' 
, Leviore Plectro,' etc. With a Frontispiece I 
Þy H. J. Ford. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. net. 


GRAVES,-CLYT.-EMNESTRA: A 
TRAGEDY. By ARNOLD F. GRAVES. With 
a Preface by ROBERT Y. TYRRELl, Litt.D. 
Crown Rvo, 55. net. 


INGELOW (JEA
). 
POETICAL \VOi<l{S. Complete 
in One Volume. CI"O\\ n 8\'0. gilt top, 6s. 
net. 


LYRICAL AND OTHER POEl\lS. 
Selected from the Writings of JEAN 
INGELO\V. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6el, cloth plain. 
3s. cloth gilt, 
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Poetry and the Drama-cIJlltinlltll. 
KENDALL.-POE
IS OF HENRY I MORRIS (\VILUA
I).-contill11cd. 
CLARE:'<JCE I{
E
DALL. \Yith 
lemoir THE ODYSSEY OF H O \I E R 
hy FREDERICK C. hENnALL. Crown th.o,6s. . , 
Done into English \r erse . Crown H\"o, 5s. 
LANG (AXDREW). I net. 
GRASS OF P.-\R
ASSUS, Fcp. THE .-E
EIDS OF VIRGIL. 
8\'0, 2s. 6d. net. Done into English Verse. Crown H\'o, 5s. 
THE BLUE POETRY Boole l net. 
Edited by A ">HEW LANG, \Vith 100 
lIIustr.l.tions. Crown H\"o, gilt edges, 6s. THE TALE OF BEO\YULF, 
SO
IETDIE I{ING OF THE FOLl{ OF 
LECKY,-POE'IS. By \VILUA
I I THE \VEDERGEATS. Translated by 
EDWARD HARTPOI E LECKY. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. \VII.L1AM 
10RRIS and A. J. \VVATT. Cr, 
8vo, 5s. net. 


LYTTON ,The Ead of), \ O\\"E
 I 
\IEREDITH). 
THE \\rA
DEI{ER. Crown 8vo, 
IOs.6d. 
LUCI LE. Cr"own 8vo, 10s. 6d. I 
SELECTED POE'IS. Crown 8vo, I 
IUs.6d. 


MAC A U LAY, - LAY S 0 F 
A:\lCIE:\'T RO\IE, WITH 'I\'RY' AND 
'THE AR \1.-\1),-\ . B} LORD :\IACAULAY. 
Illustrated by G. SCHARF. Fcp. 4to, 
l(\s. 6,1. 


Certain of the POETICAL \VORKS may also he 
had in the followiug Editions:- 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 vots. 12mo, 
2:;s,; or 5s. each, sold separately. 
The Same in Ten Pal.ts, 25s.; or 
2s, B.l. each sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 n>1. Cr"OWn 
8\'0. B.... net. 


POE'IS BY THE \YAY. Squar'e 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


----------- Bijou THE DEFE
CE OF (";UE
E- 
Edition. ISmo, 2s. 6d. gilt top. \'ERE ASD OTHER P()E
IS. Cheaper 
------- Popular" Impression. Fcp. H\'o, Is. 6d, net. 
Edition. Fcp. 4to, 6d. sewed, ]s cloth. *** For 
lr. \\ïlliam 
lorris's other \Vorks 
Illustrated by J. H. \VEGUELIX. see pp. 27, 28, 37 and 40. 
Crown 
\ 0, 

s. net. j 
Annotated Edition. Fcp. Hvo, Is. MORS ET VICTORIA. Cr, 8vo, 
sewed, Is. 6 I. cloth, 5s. net. 
MAC DON A L D,-A BOOI\: OF I *** This is 
 dr
ma. i
 th..ree acts. the 
Ct:ne 
STRIFE. IX THE FOIn1 OF THE DIARY I of which IS laId I
 France shortly after 
OF A:\f OLD SOUL: Poems. By GEORGE the massacre of St. B..Irtholome\\". 
:\IAcDosALD, LL.D. IHmo,6s. 
MORTE ARTHUR.-An Allitera- 
MORRIS (\VILUA \1). I ti\"e Poem of the Fourteenth Century. 

 T C ') ' s Edited from the Thornton :\IS., with Intro- 
por
 I A
 \\ O.RI\.. LIR
AHY duction, :\otes and Glossary. By \1.\HY 
EnlTlOs. Complete In II volumes. Cro\\ n 
lACI Eon BANkS, Fcp. S\'o, 
is. 6 i, 

\ 0, price 5s. net each, 


THE l:<.:AI
THLY PARADISE. N E S B I T,-LAYS A
D LE- 
4 \'ols. Crown 8\"0, 5s. net each. GE:\DS. By E. NESBIf (
1rs, Hl:ßEln 
HI Asn). First Series. Crown 
\"o. 3s. B.f. 
Second Series. \Vith Portrait. Cr. tko, ;;,\ 


THE LIFE A
D DEATH OF I 
JASO:\', Cr. \\ n 8\'0, 5,. net. 
THE DEFE
CE OF GUE
E- R I LEY. - OLI> FASHIO:\EO 
\"ERE, and other Poems. Crown 
\o. ROSES. Poems. By JA\1F.S \\"HITCO\m 
5s, net. HII EY. 12mo. gilt top, 5s. 


THE STOI
\ OF SIGURD THE 
\'OLSC:\'G, ..\.:\0 THE FALL OF THE 
:\lBLü:\GS. C.'O\\n tho, 5.>. net. 
PùE'IS BY THE \VAY, A
l> 
LOVE IS El\'OUGH. Cro\\n 8\'0. 5s. I 
net. 


RO MANES,-\ SELECTIO
 
FH()
1 THE POE
lS OF <ìEOH<ìE JOH
 
I
O,\IAXES, 
1...\.., LL.D.. F.R.S. With an 
Introduction b} T. HEHBEHI \\'AHHES, Pre- 
sident of :\lagdalen College, Oxford ('r',\\ n 
Rvo, 45. 6d. 
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Poetry and the Drama-continued. 
SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG.- BAL- TREVELYAN,-CECILIA GON 
LADS OF DO\\"
. By G, F. SAVAGE- ZAG A : a Drama. By R. C. TREVELYAN. 
ARMSTRONG, :\l.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6el. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
BO\\1DLER'S FAMILY SHAI{E- I WA
NER,-
HE NI
ELU!\GEN 
SPE-\RE. \\Tith 36 \Voodcuts. 1 vol. RI]\;b. Done 1n
0 English Verse hy 
8vo 14s, Or in 6 '\'ols. Fcp. 8vo 21s. REGIro;ALD R.ANI<I!\;, B.A.., of the Inner 
, 'Temple, Barrlster-at-Law, 


TH E SHAKESPEARE BI RTH- 
DAY BOOK By !\JAR'" F. DUNBAR. 
32mo, Is. 6el. 
STEVENSON,-ACHILO'S GAR- I 
DEN OF VERSES. By ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. Fcp. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


Vol. l. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie, 
Fcp. 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 


Vol. II. Siegfl'ied, The Twilight of 
the Gods. Fcp. 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6el. 


Fiction, Humour, etc. 


ANSTEY (F.). 
VOCES POPULI. 
from · Punch '.) 
First Series. \\ïth 20 Illustrations 
by J. BERNAI{D PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top: 3s. net. 
Second Series. \\ïth 25 Illustra- I 
tions by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 
lç. net. 
THE ;\IA
 FRO.\-I BLA
I{LEY'S CONVERSE.-LOXG WILL:.. 
 
. 'I Tale of \\'at Tylel- and the Peasant RISIng 
and other Sketches, (Reprinted from I . th R . f R . I . d II 13 . FLORE N C E 
. P I' ) \V' I ')5 III . b J In e elgn 0 IC lar .} . 
unc 1 . It 1 - ustratlons y 
' CON\'ERSE. \Vith 6 Illustrations hy GARTH 
BERNAHD PARTIUDGE. Crown 8vo, gIlt J C 8 6 
top, 35. net. ONES. rown yo. s. 
BAILEY (H, C.). I DAVENPORT, -B\ THE RAM- 
MY LADY OF ORA
GE: a I PARTS OF JEZREEL: a Romance or 
Romance of 
he Netherland,s In the Days Jehu, l{ing of Israel. By AR
QLD DAVEN- 
of Alva, \\"Ith 8 illustrations. Crown PORT. \\'ith Frontispiece hy LAl'OCELOT 
8\'0, t>s. SPEED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
KARL OF ERB \CH: a Tale of 
the Thirty Years' War. Crown 8vo, 6s. DOUGALL,-BEGGARS ALL. By 
TH E 
IASTE I{ 0 F G RA Y: a Tale L. DOUGALL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6el. 
of the Days of l\lary Queen of Scots. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BEACONSFIELD (The Earl of). 
NO\'ELS A
D TALES, Com- 
plete in 11 vols Crm'\ n 8\'0, Is. 6el. each, 
or in sets, 11 vols., gilt top, 15s. net. 
Vivian Grey. I Contarini Fleming; 
The Young Duke; The Rise of Iskan- 
Count Alarcos: a I der. 
Tragedy. Sybil. 
Alroy; !xion in Henrietta Temple. 
Heaven; The In- Venetia. 
fernal \larriagc; I Coningsby, 
Popanilla. I Lothair. 
Tancred, Endymion. 
NOVELS AND TALES. THE 
HUGHENDEN ED[TIOl'\. With 2 
Portraits and 11 Vignettes. II vols. 
Crown 8'\"0, 42s. 


(Reprinted 


BOTTOME,-LIFE, THE INTER- 
PRETER. By PHYLLIS BOTTOME. Crown 
8vo, fis, 


CH U RCH I LL,--SAVROLA: a 
Tale of the Revolu tion in Laurania. By 
\VINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, l\l.P, Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 


DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN). 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of 
Ion- 
mouth's Rebellion. \Vith 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6.1. 


THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3.... 6d. 


THE STARI
 
luNHO LETTERS. 
Crown 8'\(), 3s. fill, 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLE- 
STAR, and other Tales. Cr. 8\0,35. 6d. 
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Fiction. Humour, etc.-continued. 


DUNBAR,-THE SOl\;S O' COR- , HAGGARD (H, RIDER)-colltillued, 
:\lAC: Irish Legends. By ALDIS DVJI;ßAH. 
With 8 Illustrations by :\liss LU
:\10RE. Cr. BLACI{ H EARl' '\
D \YH ITE 
th'o. HEART. A
D OTHER STORIES. With 
I 3

 Illustrations. CrO\\ n Hvo, 3s, 6 I. 
FA RRAR ( F \V late DEA:,\; OF 
. ., CLEOPATR<\. \\ïth 29 Ili llst r a - 
CANTERßU H\"), 
tions. Crown 8\'0, 3s. 6d. 


DARIC'\ESS A;\JD DA\\':\,: or. 
Scenes in the Days of 
ero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown 8\0, gilt top, 6s, net. 


GATHERIXG CLOUDS: a Tale 
of the Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8\'0, gilt top. 6s, net. 


FOWLER (EDITH H.). 
TH E YOU;\JG PRETE:\'DERS. 
A Story of Child Life. \Vitil 12 Illustra- 
tions by Sir PHILIP BURxE-JO:-õES, Bart. 
Crown Hvo, 6s, 


THE PROFESSOI
'S CHIL- 
DREN. \Vith 24 Illustrations hy ETHEL 
I{ATE BURGESS. Crown Hvo, 6s. 


FRANCIS (ðL E.) 
CH I
ISTL-\:"-J THAL: a StOI'Y of I 
:\lusical Life, CrO\\ n 8vo. 6s. I 


FIA:\'DER'S \\'IDO\\'. 
Hvo, 6s. 


Crown 


YEO.\IA:-'; FLEET\\'OOD. \\ïth I 
Frontispiece, Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


PÅSTOI
ALS OF DORSET. \\ïth 
8 Illustrations. CrO\\ n 8vo. (is. 


THE .\IA
O
 FAI
l\1. \\'ith 
Frontispiece by CI.At:D C. ut: Pm: COOPEH. I 
Crown I'h-o, 6s, 


FROUDE,-THE 1'\\"0 CHIEFS 
OF DU
BOY: an Irish Romance of the I 

ast. Cer.'tury. By JAM ES A. FRot:DE, Crown 
1"'0, 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD SIDE, THE: being I 
Essa) s in Fiction, By the Author of · Times 
and Days.' · Auto da Fé,' &c. Crown H\"o, 
5s. 


HAGGARD (H, HIDER). I 
ALLAX QUATER,\lAIN. \Vith 31 1 
Illustrations. Crown I'h'o. 3s, 61 


COLO:\'EL QUI\I
ITCH, 
\Vith Frontispiece and Vignette. 
H\'o, 3s, 6d. 


V,C, 
Crown 


DA\YN. \\'ith 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6el. 


16 Illustrations. 


DR THER:\'E. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. \\lith;)1 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6,1. 


HEART OF THE \\'OHLD, \\ïth 
15 Illustrations. Crown 8\"0, 35. 6d, 


JOAX HASTE. \\ïth 20 Illustra- 
tions. CrO\\ n 8vo, :
s. 6d, 


L YSBETH. \\Yith 26 Illustrations. 
Cro\\ n 8\'0, 6s. 


I\IAI\VA'S RE\'E:\'"GE. Crown8vo, 
IS.6el. 



10:'\TEZU ,\-IA'S 
\Vith 24 Illustrations. 


DAUGHTER, 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


l\H
. 
IEESO
'S \\'ILL. \\ïth 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6el. 



ADA THE LILY. \Vith 23 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 
\'O. 3s. 6d. 


PEARL-
IÅJDE
 . a Tale of the 
Fall of Jerusalem. \\'ith 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SH E. \\'ith 32 lIlustt'ations. Ct.. 
8"0. 3s. 6d. 


STELLA FREGELIL'S: a Tale of 
Three Destinies. Cnm n 8\ 0, 6'ì. 


S\\'...\ 1.1.0\\' a Tale of the Great 
Trek, \\ïth R Illustrations. Crcm n Rvo. 
35.6d. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 
\\ïth 16 lIJustrations. Crcm n H\'o, :
s. 6t!. 


THE \\'ITCH'S HEAD, \\ïth 16 
Illustrations. Crn\\ n R\ o. :
s. 6d. 


ALLr\:-':'S \\ïFE. \\ïth 34 Illus- I . 
t,'ations. Crcmn I'ho, :h. 6el. HAGGARD AND LANG,-THh. 

 '.. .. I \\ OHLO'S DESIRE. By H. HIllER HAC;- 
BEATRICI
. \\ Ith FrontIspiece GAHD and Ax DREW LA:-õCi. With '1.7 IIIu.. 
iilnd Vignette. Crown Hvo, 35. 6d. trations. Cro\\ n 8\"0, Js. 6el. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.-conti1lued, 
HARTE.-IN THE CARQUINEZ I MASON AND LANG,-PARSON 

\'
ODS By BHEr HARTE, Crown 
vo, I{E
,LY. By A; E. \V.1\lAsON and A:-';DREW 
,
s. 6d. LA
(J. Crown 
\'o, 3s. 6d. 


H


E,-THE HEAHT. OF 
'>l{I
- 1 MAX MULLER, _ DEUTSCHE 
CESS O
RA, 
y ANT,Hos
 HOPE. With LIEBE IGER:\lA
 LOVE): Fragments 
!-} IllustratIOns. Crown H\'o, ,
s. 6d. f th P f AI ' C II d b 
rom e apers 0 an len. 0 ecte y 
IF. :\lAx :\h L1.lm. Translated from the 
HOWARD,-THE FAILLJIU.: OF I GermanbyG.A.:\1. Cr.8\'0,gilttop,5s. 
SUCCESS, By LAI>\ \IAREL HOWAHD. 
Crown tko, 6s. I 
I MELVILLE (G. J. \\T HyTE ). 
HUTCHINSON.-A FRIEND OF 
NELSù
. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSOS. \ The Gladiators. I Holmby House. 
Crown 8v(I 6s, The ) nterpreter. I{ate Coventry. 
, Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 
JEROME,-SI{ETCHES I
 LA- rheQueen's:\laries, General Bounce. 
VE
DER: BLCE AXD GREEN, By Crown 8vo, )s.6d. each. 
JEHO:\lE I{. JERO
lE, Author of . Three J\len 
in a Boat,' etc. Crown 8\'0, 3s. 6d. 


JOYCE,-OLD CELTIC RO- 
.\lAl"CES. Tweke of the most beautiful of 
the Ancient Irish RomantiC Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic, By P. W. JO\-CE, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LANG (Al\:DREW). 
A MO
K OF FIFE: a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illus- 
trations by SELWYN l1\lAGE. Crown 8\'0, 
3s.6d. 


THE DISENTA:-':GLERS. \\ïth 
7 Full-page Illustrations by H. J. FORI>, 
Crown 8\'0, 6s. 


LYALL (EDNA). 
THE HINDERERS. Crown 8"0, 
2s,6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fcp. 8vo, Is. sewed. 
Presentation Editiun. \\Ïth 20 Illus- 
trations by LANCELOT SPEED. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


DOREEN. The Stol'y of a Singe I'. 
Crown 8"0, 6s. 


\\,AYFARING MEN. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 
HOPE THE HER
IIT: a Ro- 
mance of Borrowdale, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MARCHMONT,-IN THE NAME 
OF A WO.\lA:\ : a Romance. B} AHTHuH 
\V. 
IAHCHl\lONT. \Vith 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ME RR I MA N, - FLOTSAM: a 
Story of the Indian :\lutiny. By HENRY 
SETON :\IERHIl\lAN. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G. :\1 ASS E\'. Crown 8vo, 
3s.6d. 


MORRIS (\VILLlAM). 
TH E SUNDERI
G FLOOD. Cr, 
8"0, 7s. 6d, 


THE \VATEH OF THE \VO
- 
DRO{.;S ISLES, Crown 8'\"0, 7s. 6d. 


THE \\'ELL AT THE \,"ORLD'S 
E:-.J D. 
 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


THE \\'000 BEYOND THE 
\,"ORLD. Crown 8vo, 65 net. 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTEH- 
II':G PLÀI
, which has also been called 
The Land of the Li,"ing :\len, or the Acre 
of the Undying. Square post 8vo, 55. net. 


THE HOOTS OF THE MOUN- 
TAI
S, wherein is told somewhat of the 
Lives of the !\len of Burgdale, their 
Friends, their Neighbours, their Foemen, 
and their Fellows-in-Arms. \Vritten in 
Prose and Verse. Square crown 8vo, 8s, 


A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF 
THE \VOLFINGS, and all the Kindr
ds 
of the Mark. \Vritten in Prose and Verse. 
Square cro-wn 8vo, 65. 


A DREA,\l OF JOHN BALL, 
AND A KING'S LESSON. 16mo, 2s. net. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.-continued, 
MOR
IS (\\'ILLIA \l!-C
"filllil'd. I STEVENSON (ROBERT LOUIS), 
NE\\ S FHO.\I 
<?\, HEf
E: or, THE ST.<ANGE CASE OF DR. 
An Epoch of R
st. Bemg some Chapters JEKYLL AND :\lR HYDE. Fcp. 8vo, 



r;;d. an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, Is. sewed, Is. 6d. cloth. 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG. Translated from the Icelandic 
by EIRIKH :\IAGNl'SSOX and \VII,LIA l\\ 

10RRIS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THREE NORTHERX LOYE 
STORIES, AND OTHER TALES. 
Translated rrom the Icelandic by EIRIKN 
:\lAGNl'SSON and \\"ILlIA:\I :\10RRIS, Cr. 
8vo, 6s. net. 
* II- * For :\lr. \\ïl1iam :\1orris's other \Vorks, 
see pp, 24, 

7 and 48. 
NEWMAN (CARDINAL), 
LOSS A
 D GAIf\": the StOI'Y of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6el. 
CALLIST A: a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. SNAP: 
a Legend of the Lone :\lountain. By C. 
PHILLlPPS-\VOLLEY. \Vith la Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR, 
JEI{YLL A:\!D :\lR HYDE; WITH 
OTHEH. FABLES, Crown 8vo, bound 
in buckram, with gilt top. 5s. net. 


'Silver LibraJ)' 'Editioll. Cr. 8vo, 
3s,6d. 



10RE NE\V ARABIAN NIGHTS 
-THE DYNA:\lITER By ROBERT 
LOUIS STE\'ENSOX and FASSY VA:'I/ DE 
GRIFT STEVE:'I/SON. Crown 8vo, 3s. (id. 


THE \\'RO
G BOX. By ROBERT 
LoUIs S fE\ ESsOX and LLo\ D OSBUURNE, 
Crown 8vo, :h, 6d. 


SUTTNER,-LAY DO\VN YOUR 
AR:\lS (Die JV{(teu J\"icdcr): The Auto- 
biography or :\lartha von Tilling. By 
BERTHA VON SUTTl\ER. Translated by T. 
HOL\lEs. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


P 0 R T MAN, - S TAT ION TROLLOPE (ANTHOXV). 
STUDIES: being the Jottings of an Arrican 
Official. By LlOl'o;EL PORTMAN. Crm.\n THE \\'ARDEN. Crown Svo t 
8vo, 5s. net. Is. 6d. 


SEWELL (ELIZABETH M.). 
A Glimpse of the \Vorld. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 
:\largaret Percival. Gertrude. 
I{atharine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl's Daughter. After Life. 
The Experience of Lire. I Ursula. Ivors. 
Crown 8vo. cloth plain, Is. 6d. each. Cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 


SHEEHAN.-Lül\E DEL,\lEGE. 
By the Rev. P. A. SHEEHAS, D.D.. Author 
or. My New Curate'. Crown Hvo, 6s, 


SOMERVILLE (E, æ,) AND 
ROSS l.\IAUTIN). 
SO.\lE EXPERIENCES OF A
 
IRISH R:\1. With:n Illustrations by 
E. (E. SO\1ERVILLE. Cro\\ n Hvo, 6s. 
ALL OX THE H
I
H SHORE: I 
Irish Sketches, With 10 Illustrations by 
E. æ. SO\1ERVILLH, Crown 8vo t 6s. 
THE REAL CHARLOTTE. Cr, 
Hvo, 35. 6d. 
THE SILVER FOX. Crown 8vo, 
3s.6d. 
AN IRISH COUSI
. Cr. 8vo, 65, 


BARCHESTER TO\VERS. Crown 
8vo. Is. 6d. 


VAUGHAN,- OLD HE
DI
II{"S 
TALES. By Captain L\RTHLRO. VAUGHAl'o;, 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations by J. A. 
SHEPHEHU. Cro\\ n Nvo. 


WALFORD (L. B.). 
ST A Y-AT-HO.\lES. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
CHARLOTTE. Crown Hvo t 65. 
O
E OF OURSELVES, Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


THE I:'\T}'
CDERS. CI'. 8\"0, 2s. 6d. 
LEDDY l\L\RGET, Cr. Rvo, 2s. 6el. 
IV A I{JLDARE: a 
Iatrimonial 
Problem. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


1\1 R., S.\lITH : a Part of his Life, 
Crown Hvo, 25, fid. 


THE BABY'S GRA:"\D.\lOTHER. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.-continued. 
WALFORD (L. B.)-confillued. WEYMAN (STANLEY). 
COUSI
S. C..own 8\'u, 2s. Hd. THE HOUSE OF THE \VüLF. 
\Vith Frontispiece and Vignette, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TROUBLESO
lE DAUGHTERS, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PAULI
E. 


Cruwn 8vo, 2s. Bd. 


DICK 
ETHERBY, 
2s.6d, 


CrO'wn 8vo, I 
I 
A \-VEEK.\ 


THE HISTORY OF 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A STI FF-N ECI{ED 
TIO:\l. Crown 
ho, 2s. 6d. 


GE
ERA-I 


A GENTLEMA
 OF FRANCE. 
\Vith Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


THE RED COCKADE. \Vith 
Frontispiece and Vignette, Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


SHREWSBURY. \Yith 24 Illus- 
trations by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SOPHIA. 
8vo,6s. 


\\1ith Frontispiece. Cr, 


NAN, and other Stol'ies, Cr. 8vo, I 
1.s.6d. THE LONG NIGHT. A Story of 
Gene,'a in 1602. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE MISCHIEF OF :\'1 ON ICA. \ 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6li. 
THE O:\E GOOD GUEST. Cr. , YEATS (S, LEVETT), 
8vo,2s,6d. THE CHEVALIER D'AURIAC' 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


, PLOUGHED' and othe.. StOt"ies. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE MATCHMAI{ER. 
2s.6d. 


Cr. Hvo, 


THE TRAITOR'S \VAY. 
8vo, 65. 


Crown 


I YOXALL, --THE ROMMANY 
WARD,-O:\E POOR SCl{UPLE, STO:\lE. By J. H, YOXALL, \1.P. Crown 
By Mrs. \VII.FRID \V ARI>. Crown 8\"0. ôs. Ih 0, 6s. 


Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 


FURNEAUX (\V.). I HARTWIG (GEORGE), 
THE OUTDOOR, \YORLD: 
r, THE SEA AKD ITS LIVING 
T
e Young 
ollect
r s Handbook. \Vlth \VONDERS. With 12 Plates and 303 
18 Plates (l
 of .whlch are coloured), and \Voodcuts. 8vo, gilt top, 7s. net. 
549 IllustratIons In the Text. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 6.-;. net. 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British), \\ïth 12 Coloured Plates and 
241 Illustrations in the Te.xt. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 6s. net. 
LIFE IN PONDS AND 
STREA\IS. \Vith 8 Coloured Plates and 
331 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 6". net. 
THE SEA SHORE, \Vith 8 
Coloured Plates and 300 Illustrations in I 
the Text. Cr.wn 8vo, 65. net. ' 


THE TROPICAL 'VORLD. \Vith 
8 Plates and 172 \Voodcllts. 8vo, gilt top, 
7s. net. 


THE POLAR \,"ORLO. With 3 
:\laps, 8 Plates and H5 \Voodcuts. 8vo, 
gilt top, 7s. net. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN \VORLD. 
With 3 l\laps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
top, 7s. net. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.)-contlJlued, 
HELMHOL TZ.--POPULÂI
 LEC- PROCTOR(RlcHARD A.)-colltilllti'd. 
TUHES ox SCIEXTIFIC SCBJECTS. 
By HEIU1A:o.::<./ ""0:0.: HEL:\1HOLTZ. \\ïth I PLEAS..\:\T \V A YS 1:\ SCI E:'\CE. 
6H \Yoodcuts. '.! \"ols. Crown 8\"0.3.<;. 6d. C 8'
 6 ' 
each. ro\\'n l \'0, ' S. . 


HOFFMANN.-ALPI:-.J E FLORA: 
For Tourists and Amateur Botanists. \\ïth I 
Text descripti\"e of the most \\ idely distri I 
buted and attractive Alpine Plants, By 
JULIUS HOFF:\1A:'oõN. Translated by E. S. 
BARTO:o.: (
Irs. A. GEPP). \\ïth 40 Plates 
containing 250 Coloured Figures from \vater- I 
Colour Sketches by HEln1A
N FI{IEsE. 8\"0, 
75, 6d. net. 


HUDSON (\Y. H.). 


H,\
IPSHIRE DAYS, \Vith 11 
Plates and :
6 Illustrations in the Te,l 
trom Drawings b} BR\ A:o.: HOOK, etc. 8\ o. 
lOs, 6d. net. 


:-.JATURE STUDIES. By R. .\. 
PROCTOR, GRAN r ALLE:'Iö, A \\'Il.so
, T. 
Fosn:R and E. CLODD. CI"O\\ n 8\"0, :
s. 6d, 


LEISURE HEA[)I
GS. By R. ,\, 
PIWCTOR, E CLODD, A. \\'ILSO:o.:. T. 
FOSTER and A. C. HAN\ARI>. Cro\\ n tko, 
3s.6d. 


*.. * For .\/ r. Proctor's OtllC1' bonks sa pp, 16 
an.' :
5, alld .\1 eSS1S. LOll
mQ/ls c - Co.'s Catalnj{lIc 
of Sâl'1ltific If' nrks. 


STANLEY.-A FA.\l: LIAI{ H 15- 
TOHY OF BIHDS. By E. SrA
LE\, D.D., 
formerl} Bishop of Norwich. \\'ith 160 
I Illustrations. Cr. tko. 3s. fid, 
BH
DS A:\I 0 .\1.\
. Large CI"own 
8vo, 6s. net. 
: WOOD (Rcv. J. G.). 
I 
XATU RE 1:\1 DO\\'
 LA
 D, \\Ïth I HO.\l ES \\-ITHOUT HÂ:'\ DS: a 
12 Plates and J.I Illustrations in the Text Description of the Hahltations of Animals, 
by A. D. '1cCOR\lICK. tko, IOs. 6d. net classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. \\ïth I-tO IIIustr<ltions. 
H\"o, gilt top. 75. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS. \\ïth a Chap-I 
ter on Structure and Classification h} 
FRANK E. BEDDAI<D, F. H.S. \\ïth Hi 
Plates (X of which are Coloured), and 0\ er 
100 Illustrations in the Te,t. CrO\\ n 8\"0, 
gilt edges. 6\. net. 


MILLAIS,-THE 
ATLJRÂL HiS_I 
TOHY OF THE BHITISH SCHFACE 
FEEDI
G-DCCl\:S. By JOHN GUILLE 
:\IILI,AIS, F.Z.S., etc. \\"ith 6 Photogravures 
and 66 Plates (41 in Colours) from Drawings 
by the Author, AHCHIBALD THOHBt:H
, and 
from Photographs. Hoyal -tto, 1;:11 115. 


PROCTOR (HICHAHD A.). 
LIGHT SCIEXCE FOR LEISUI{l: 
HOC HS. Familiar Essays on Scientific 
Subjects. CnJ\\ n Hyo. :
5, 6d. 


ROUGH \\'A YS .\IADE S
100TH. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Suhjects. 
Crown 
yo, 3s. 6d. 


I
;:')ECTS AT HO\IE: a Popular 
Account of Briti
h Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. \\"ith ÎOO 
Illustrations. H\"o, gilt top, 7s. net, 


I
SECTS ABI<UAD: a Popular 
Account of Foreign Insects. their Struc- 
ture, H<lhlts and Transformations, \\'ith 
600 IlIu
tr
tions. X\'o, 75. net. 


OUT OF DOOI{S: a 
election of 
Ol"iginal Article.. on Practical l\' atural 
H i
tory. \\'ith II Illustr<ltions. Cnm n 
X\.o, :
s. 6d. 


PETLA
D I
E\'ISITED. \\Ïth :i3 
Illustrations. Crown 8\'0. 35, 6d. 


STI
r\
GE D\\'ELLIXGS: a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
abl'idged from 'Homes without Hands '. 
\\" ith bO lIIustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Works of Reference. 
ANNUAL REGISTER (THE), A MAUNDER (SA:\lUEL)-COllfillllld. 
R.eview of Pub
i
 EV
;lts, 
t 
OIllC and I 
Abroad, for the }ear 1
0_. I'ho, II's. 


Volumes of the Annual Register for the 
years IS6

-1901 can still be had. 18s. each. I 


THE TREASURY OF BIBLE 
I{NO\\"LED(
E. By the REV. J. AYRE, 
.'1.A. \\ïth 5 i\laps, 15 Plates, and 300 
\Yoodcuts. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 


CHARITIES REGISTER, THE 
A

UAL, AND DltiEST: being a I 
Classified R.egister of Charities in or 
available in the ,\letropolis. 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
CHI S H 0 L M,-H, 
 DBOOli OF I Edited by J. LIl''I>u.Y. F.R.S., and T. 
CO:\I:\IERCIAL <.;EOGR.APHY. By :\1oOlm, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 
GEOHGE G. CHISHOI :\1. .\1.A.. B.Sc.. 2() Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo, l
s. 
Fellow of the Royal Geogl'aphical and . . . 
Statistical Societies. \Vith 1
 Folding-out RICH, A DictIOnary of Roman and 
'laps and nUlllel"OUS :'.laps in the Te't. I Greel{ Antiqlllties. By A RICH, B.A. \Vith 
8vo, 15s. net. 2.000 \\'oodcuts. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


GWIL T, - \:\ E:'\CYCLOP.-EDIA 
OF ARCH ITECTUH.E. By JOSEPH (ìWII.f, 
F.S.A, \\ïth I,7()() Engravings. Revi
ed 
(l
8S). with Alterations and Considerable 
Additions by \\'YATT PAPWOHTH. 8\'0, 

Is. net. 


LONG MANS' G.\ZETTEEH OF I 
THE \\ ORLD, Edited b} GEOHGE G. 
CHISHOLl\1, .\1. A., I3.Sc. Imperial Iko, l\{s.1 
net cloth; 21s. half-morocco. 


MAUNDER (S.\:\lUEL). 
BIOGR,-\PHIC.\L TI<EASURy.1 
\Vith Supplement hmught down to IS8
. 
By REV. JA\1ES \VOOD. Fcp. 8vo, 65. 


TI<EASC RY OF I{NO\\'LEDGE 
A:'\ D LI BRARY OF REFEREr-.;CE. 
Fcp. 8vo. {)s. 


ROGET,-- TH I...SAU RUS OF ENG- 
LISH WORDSAl'\D PHHASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETEH l\IAUK ROGET, 
:\1.0., F.R.S. Recoml'osed throllghout, 
enlarged and impro\'ed, partly from the 
Author's l'\otes, and with a fult Index, by 
the Author's Son, JOHl'\: LE\\ IS ROGET. 
C,.own Rvo, 9s, net. 


WILLICH.-POPULAH TABLES 
for gi\-ing information for a-;certaining the 
v3.lue of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, etc. By 
CHAHLES :\1. \nLI.ICH. Edited by H. BENCE 
JO:-;ES. Crown 8vo, IOs. 6d. 


Children's Books. 


ADELBORG. - CLEAN PETEl< 
A:"\D THECHILDREXOFGRCBBYLEA. 
By 0 fTILIA .\nEI.I'OHG. Transl.lted from 
the S\\edish b} .'I,"s. GHAHA:\1 \\'ALLAS. 
\\ïth 
3 Coloured Plates. Ohlong 4to, 
hoards, 3s. 6d. net. 


ALICK'S ADVENTURES,- By 
G. R With 8 Illustrations by JOHN HA5SAI.L. 
Crown 8\ 0, 

s. 6d. 


BOLD TURPIN: a l<omance, as 
Sung hy Sam \\'eller. \\ïth 16 Illustrations 
in Colour b} L. D. L Oblong -tto, boards. 
6s. 


B ROW N.-THE HOOI\ OF 
SA1:'\TS AXD FRIEl'\DLY BEASTS.. By 
A"BIE FAI<
 ELI BHOWl\;. \\ ith S Illustra- 
tions b} FAl\;:'\Y Y. CUln. Crown 
\'o. 4s. lid. I 
n(>t. 


CRAKE (Hev. A. D,). 
ED\\'Y THE FAI R: or, The First 
Chronicle of Æscendune. Crown 8vo, 
sil\'er top, 
s. net. 


ALFGAR THE DANE: or, The 
Second Chronicle of Æscendune. Cro\\-n 
8vo, silver top, 25, net. 


THE RIVAL HEIRS: being the 
Third and Last Chronicle of Æscendune. 
Crown 8\'0. silver top, 
s, net. 


THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE, 
A Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 
the Days of the Bamns' \Vars. Crow!1 
8\'0, silver top, 
s. net. 


HHIAr\ FITZ-COLJ!,;,T. A Story 
of \\'allingford Castle and Dorchester 
Ahbey. Crown 8vo. silver top, 2s. net, 
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Children's Books-coutiuued, 
DENT,-Il'\ SEARCH OF HO:\1 E: LANG (AXDREW) EDITED BY-COllt, 
a Story of East-End \\'airs and Strays. By I 
PH\LLIS O. DEl'õT. \Vith a Frontispiece in THE AI
ABIAN NIGHTS EN- 
Colour by HA"-EL LISTER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6il. TERT AI 
.\1 E:\!TS. \Vith 66 III ustra- 
net. I tions. Crown 8vo, gilt edges. 65, 


HENTY (G. A.}.-EDlTED BY. 
YULE LOGS: A Sto"y-Book for' 
Boys. By V AHIOUS AUTHOI
s. \\ïth 61 
Illustrations, Crown 8\'0, gilt edges. 3s, 
net. 


YULE TIDE YAR
S: a Story- 
Book for Boys. ßy V AHIOUS AUTHORS. 
\\ïth 45 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 

s. net. 


TH E BOOI
 OF RO:\IA:'\CE. \\ïth 
8 Coloured Plates and 44 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8\'0, gilt edges, 6
. 


LYALL.-THE BURGES 
LETTERS: a Re.::ord of Child Life in the 
Sixties. B\ ED
A LYALL. \Vith Coloured 
Frontispiece and 8 other Full-page Illustra- 
tions by \VALTEH S. STACE\. Crown Hvo, 
2s. 6 i. 


LANG (A;..JDREW}.-EDITED BY. I MEADE (L. T.), 
TH E BLU E FAI RY HOOI{. \Vith I DADDY'S BO\, \\'ith H Illustra 
138 Illustrations. Crown th 0, gilt edges, tions. Cnm n 8vo. gilt edges. 3s. net. 
6s, 


THE Ri:D FAIRY BOOK. \\ïth 
100 Illustrations. Crown tho, gilt edges. 6ç. 


THE GREE, FAIRY HOOK. 
\Vith 99 Illustrations. Cro\\ n 8vo, gilt 
edges, 65. 


THE GREY FAIRY BOOIL \\'ith 
65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 65. 


DEB A
D THE DUCHESS, \\ïth 
7 Illustrations. Cr, tko. gilt edges, 3s. net. 


THE BERESFORD PRIZE, \Vith 
7 Illustrations. Cr, 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


THE HOeSE OF SURPRISES, 
\\ïth 6 lIIustràtions, CrO\\ n 8vo, gilt 
edges, 

5, net. 


THE YELLO'" FAIRY BUOI\.. PACKARD, -THE YOU:\G ICE 
\\"ith 104 Illustrations. Crown 8\'0, dilt \\'H.-\LERS: a Tale fOI' Hoys. By \\'Il'õ- 
edges,65. f'> THHOP PACKAHD. \\ïth 16 Illustrations. 
Cro\\ n Rvo, 65, 
THE PII\:I
 FAIRY BOOle \\'ith 
67 Illustrations, Crown 8\0,gilt edges, 6s. PENROSE.-CHL'BBY: A :'\UI- 
SA:\!CE. By :\Irs. PEN HOSE. \Vith 8 Illus- 
trations by G, (,. \IAN rON. CrO\'I.-n 8vo, 
3....6d. 


TH E VIOLET FAII
Y BOOIC 
\\ïth 8 Coloured Plates and 54 other Illus- 
trations. Crown 8\ 0, gilt edges. 6s. 


THE CI
L\ISON FAIRY BOOle 
\\"ith 8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illus- 
trations. Crown Xvo, gilt edges, 65. 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
\\"ith too Illustrations. Crtm n tho, gilt 
edges, 65. 


THE TI
UE :--1'0 \ BOOIi.. \Vith 
66 Illustrations. CrU\\ n 8vo, gilt edges, 65. 


THE HED Tl
üE STORY BOOK 
\\"ith 100 Illustrations, Crown 8\'0, gilt 
edges, 6..., 


PRAEGER (HOSA
10
D), 
THE \D\'E
TUI{ES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES: HECTOR, 
HO:'liORIA A:'IiD ALlSA:\'DER AStory 
in Pictures. \Vith 
4 Coloured Plates and 
24 Outline Pictures. Ohlong 4to, 3s. 6d. 


THE FUHTHER DOI;":GS OF 
THE THREE BOLD BABES. With 
24 Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline 
Pictures, Ohlong 4to, 3s. 6d. 


ROBERTS,-THE AD\'ENTURES 
OF CAPT AI:\' JOH:\' S:\lITH: Captain of 
T\\o Hundred and Fifty Horse. and some- 
time President of Virginia. By E, P. 
HOBEIHS. \\ïth 17 IlIu
tratinns and 3 'laps, 
Crown tho, 5s. net. 


TH E A:'\ I :\IAL STOI
Y BOOIC I 
\\ïth 67 I1luo;tràtions. Crtm n tho, gilt 
edges, 6s. 
THE RED BOOI\ UF A:'\ I.\IAL 1 ST EVE N SO N,-A CHILIYS 
ST()
I ES. With 6;; IIlustration
. CrO\\ n (,ARDE:\, OF \'E
SES. I
y ROUEHT 

vo, gilt ed2es, 6s. LouIs STF.\ EJ>/sO!\.. Fcp. tho, gilt top, J;.;, 
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Children's Books-coil ti Hued. 


UPTON (FLORE
CE I{.AND BERTHA). 
THE ADVENTURES OF T\\'O 
DUTLH DOLLS A:'-:D A 'GOLLI- 
\\'OGG', \Vith 
H Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. Ohlong 
4to. (is. 


THE GOLLI\\TOGG'S BICYCLE 
CLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations In the Text, Oblong 
4to. tis, 


THE GOLLI\VOGG AT THE 
SEASIDE. \Vith 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous I\1ustrations in the Te'\.t. Ob- 
long 4to, 6s. 


THE GOLLI\VOGG I
 \"AR. 
\Vith 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


UPTON (FLORENCE K. AND BERTHA) 
-contillucd. 


POLAR 
Coloured 


THE GOLLI\\TOGG'S 
ADVE
TU RES. With 31 
PLttes. Oblong 4to, 6s, 
THE GOLLI\VOGG'S AUTO-GO- 
CART. \Vith 31 CoJoured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. Ob- 
long 4to, 6s. 
THE GOLLI\VOGG'S AIR-SHIP. 
\Vith 30 Coloured Pictures and numerous 
I\Iustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 
TH E GOLLl\VOGG'S CI RCUS. 
\\Tith 31 ColoureJ Pictures. Oblong 4to, 
boards, (is. 
THE VEGE-\lE
'S REVENGE. 
\Vith 31 Coloured Plates and numerouS 
I\1ustrations in the Te:\.t. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. EACH VOLU:\\E, 
Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands, Buckle's (H. T,) History of Civilisation in 
\Vith 71 Illustrations. 
h. 6d. England, 3 vols. IOs. tid. 


Ba2"ehot's (W,) Economic Studies, as. tid. 


Bagehot's (W.> Biographical Studies. Churchill's l\Vinston 5,) The Story of the 
3.'>.6d. Malakand Field Force, 18Q7, With 6 
.\laps and Plans. 35. 6d. 


Bagehot's (W,) Literary Studies. 
Portrait. 3 vols.. 3s. 6LÌ. each, 


With Clodd's (E). Story of Creation: a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. \Vith 77 lIIustrations. 
3s,6d. 


Baker's (Sir 5, W.) Eight Years in Ceylon, 
\Vlth 6 lIIustrations. 
{s. 6d. Conybeare (Rev, W, J,) and Howson's 
l Very Rev, J, 5,) Life and Epistles of 
Baker's (Sir 5, N.) Rifle and Hound in St, Paul, \Vith 46 Illustrations. 3s. 6el. 
Ceylon, With 6 Illustrations. :
s. 6el. I 
I Dougall's (L,) Beggars All: a Novel. 3s.6d. 
Baring=Gould's (Rev,S,) Curious Myths 
of the l\\iddle Ages, 3s.6il. Doyle's (Sir A, Conan) Micah Clarke. A 
rale of 
lonmouth's Rebellion. \Vith 10 
Illustrations, 3s. 6el. 


Baring=Gould's (Rev,S.) Origin and De
 

elopment of Religious Belief, 2 vols, 
3s. 6el. each. 


Becker's (W. A,) Gallus: or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. \Vith 26 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d, 


Becker's (W. A.) Charicles: or,l11ustrations 
of the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 IIIustrdtions. 35. 6d. 


Doyle's (Sir A, Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 35. 6d. 


Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) The Refugees: A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 111ustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 


Doyle's (Sir A, Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters. 3s.6d. 


Brassey's (Lady) A Voya2"e in the · SUn
 
beam'. With 66 Illustrations. 3s.6d. 


Bent's (J, T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 111ustrationii. 3s. 6d. 
Froude's lJ, A,) The History of England, 
from the Fall of \Volsey to the Deteat of the 
Spanish Armada, 12 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY-continued. 


F-roude's (J. A,) The English in Ireland. Hag
ard_'st H. R,) 1\10ntc,uma's Daughter, 
:
 ,-"ols. IOs.61. \\'Ith :b Illustrations. :k 61. 


Froude.s (J, A,) The Divorce of Catherine H.lggard's (H. R.) Swalluw: a Tale of the 
of Aragon, 3s. 6.1. Great Trek. \\íth S Illustrations. :h, 61, 


Froude's (J, A,) The Spanish Story of the Haggard's (H. R,) The \Vitch's Head. 
Armada, and other Essays. :k 6.1. \Vtth 16 Illustrations. :h. 6 I, 
Froude's (J, A,) English Seamen in the Haggard's (H. R,) J'\1r, 'leeson's \ViII. 
Sixteenth CentuQ'. :is. 6.1. With 16 Illustrations. 3....61, 
Froude's (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Haggard'
 (H, R,) Nada the Lily, With 
3 
Subjects, 4 \'ols. :
s. 61. each. Illustrations. :k 6d. 
Froude's (J, A.) Oceana, or England an.t Haggard's (H, R,) Dawn, \\'ith 16 IIIustra- 
Her Colonies, \\'Ith 9 Illustrations. :Js.6.1. tions. :Js. 6r1. 


Froude's (J, A.) The Council of Trent, Ha

ard:s (H, R.} The People of the Mist, 
3s.6d. I \\ Ith 16 Illustratu)ns. :
.,. 61. 


Froude's (J, A,) The Life and Letters of Haggard's (H, R.) Joan Haste, \Vith '1.() 
Erasmus, 3s. 6d. Illustrations 3s. 6 I. 


Froude's (J, A,) Thomas Carlyle: a History I Hag-gard (H, R,) and Lang's (A.) rhe 
of his Life. J795-IR:
5. 2 \."Ois. 7s, JR34- 1 \Vorld's Desire, \\"ith 27 Illustrations. 
1881. 2 vols. 7s. 3s.61. 
Froude's (J, A,) Cæsar: a Sketch. :Js,6d. Harte's fBret) I n the Carquinez \Voods 
anJ other Stories, :
s. 6.1. 
Froude's (J, A. \ The Two Chi
fs of I)un
 I ' 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last Century. Helmholtz s (Hermann vonl Popular Lee- 
35.6d. tures 
n Sci
ntific Subjects, With liS 
lIIustr.ltlons, 2 ,-"ols. :
s. () ,. each. 
Froude's(J. A,) \Vritings, 5eleetionsfrom, I H ' (A th ' I ' h H f . 
3s 6.1. ope s n ony) e eart. 0 Prll1cess 
I Osra. \\'Ith 9 Illustrations. 3s. 6.1. 
Glei
's (Rev, G, R,) Life of the Duke of I 
Wellington, \Vith Portrait. 3s. 6 I. Howitt's (\V,) Visits to r
emarkable 
Places, \Vith S
) Illustr.ttions. :l,. 6 i. 
Greville's (C, C, F. )Journal ofthe Reigns of 
King George IV" King William IV" and Jefferies' fR.) The Story of ,"y Heart: \I} 
Queen \ ictoria, 8 vols. :J\. 6el. each. I Autohiogr.tphy. \Vith Portr.tit. :k 6d, 
Haggard's (
, 
,) She: 
 Hist
r\" of \d-I Jetferies' (R,) Field and Hedgerow. With 
venture. \\ Ith 32 Illustr.ttiolls. .
s. 6d. Portrait. :k 6/. 


Hagga
,t's (H, .R,) 
lIa!, Quatermain, I Je
feries' I R.) Red Deer, With 17 Jllustra- 
\Vlth 20 Illustrations. .k tiel. tlons. :k 6d. 


Haggard's (H, 
,) C
lonel Quaritch, \'.C.: 
a Tale of Country Life, \\íth Frontispiece Jefferies' tR,) \Vood Magic: a Fahle. \Vith 
and Vignette. :
s. 6.1. Frontispiece and Vignette hy E. V. H. :
s. 6.1. 


Haggard's (H, R.) Cleopatra, 
Illustrations. :h.6.1. 


With :!9 Jefferies' (R,) The "oilers of the 
ield, 
\\íth Portrait from the Bust in S.tlishur} 
Cathedral. 
k 6,1. 


Haggard's (H, R.) Erie llrighteyes, With 
51 Jllustrations. 3\, ti.l. 


Kaye (Sir J,) and j\1alleson's (Colonell 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 1
57-8, 
6 \'ols. 3s. 61. each. 


Haggard's (H, R,) Beatrice, With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. 3s. 6.i. 


Knight's fE, F,) The Cruise oj the 
'Alerte ': the :'\arr.ttive of a Search for 
Tre,lsure on the Desert Isla.,lf of Trinidad. 
\\'ith 2 :\Iaps and :!

 lIIustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard's (H, R,) Black Heart and "'hite 
Heart, \Vith 33 lIIustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard's (H, R,) Alldn's \Vife, \Vith 34 
Illustrations. 3s, 6.1. 


Knight's \E, F,) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a :\'arr ttlve of Hecent Tra\el in 
liashmir. \\"estern Tibet, Baltistan. Gilgit, 
\Vith a 'lap and 54 lIIustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard (H, R,) Heart of the World, \Vith 
15 Illustrations. 3ç. 6d. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY-continued. 


Knight's (E, F,) The · Falcon' on the 
Baltic: a CO:l-;ting VOy<tge from Hammer- 
smith to Copenhag
n in a Three-Ton Yacht. 
\Vith :\Iap and I] IlIu-;t' 4 ations. 35. fi f. 


Kost.În's (J,) Life of Luther. \Vith 62 
IIIustr.ations and 4 Facsimiles of .\155. :k 6 f. 


Proctor's (R, A,) The Orbs Around Us. 
:
s. 6 f. 
Proctor's (R, A,) The Expanse of Heaven, 
3s. 6 f. 
Proctor's (R, A,) Light Science for Leisure 
Hours, 35. 61. 


Lang's (A,) Angling Sketches. 
Illustrations. :
'. 6el. 


\Vith 20 Proctor's (R, A,) The Moon, 3s. fict. 
Proctor's (R, A,) Other Worlds than Ours. 
:

. 6d. 


Lang's (A,) Cus
om and Myth: Studies of 
Early Usage ami Belief. :h. 6 f. 


Proctor's (R, A,) Our Place among Infini- 
Lan
's (A.) Cock Lane and Common- ties: a Series of Essays contrasting our 
Sense, :k 6el. Little Ahode in Space and Time with the 
Infinities around 1I". 35. fid. 
Lang's (A.) The Book of Dreams and I P 't ' (R A,) Other Suns than Ours, 
Ghosts, 3s.6/. I 


6

s ' 
Lang's (A,) A Monk of Fife: a Story of the I Proctor's (R, A,) Rough Ways made 
Days of Joan of Are, \Vith]3 Illustrations. Smooth, 35.6,1. 
35,6el. Proctor's (R, A,) Pleasant Ways in 
Lang's (A,) Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 21 Science, 3s, 6.1. 
yols. 75. Proctor's (R, A,) Myths and Marvels of 
Astronomy, 35. fid. 
Lees (J, A.) and Clutterbuck's (\V, J,) B,C, Proctor's ( R , A,) Nature Studies, 3s.6/. 
18S7, A Ramble in British Columhia, 
\Vith ;\Iaps and 75 Illustrations. 35. 6.1, Proctor's (R, A,) Leisure Readings, By 
R. A. PIWCTOR, EnWARD CLODD. ASDREW 
\VILSOX. THO!\1AS FOSTER, and A. C. RAN- 
YARD, \Vith Illustrations. 3s.6d. 
Macau,la
'.s.(Lord' 
o
plete \
orks,. · AI-I Rossetti's (M:nia F,) A Shadow of Dante, 
?any EdItIOn. \Vlth U PortraIts. 12 yols. :

. Bel. 
.k 6,f, each. 


Levett=Veats' lS,) 
0' Auriac. :
8. 6ll. 


The 


Chevalier 


, Smith's (R, Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Macaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of Carthaginians, \Vith Maps, Plan,>, etc, 
Ancient Rome. etc. \Vith Portrait and 4 I :
s. fict. 
Illustrations to the' Lays '. :h. 6d. 
Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Macleod's (H, I),) Elements of Banking, I Birds, \Vith 160 Illustrations. 35.6el. 
:
s. fi I. d f 
Stephen's (Sir Leslie) Th
 Playgrou
 0 
Marshman's (J, C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry Europe (The Alps). \Vlth 4 illustratIOns. 
Havelock, 3s. 6d. I 3s,6d. 
, I Stevenson's (R, L.) The Strange Case of 
Mason lA, E, W,) and Lang s (A ) Parson Dr, Jekyll and Mr, Hyde; with other 
Kelly, 38.6ri. Fables, 3s. ô.t. 
Merivale's (Dean) History of the Romans I Stevenson (R, L.) and Osbourne's (LI,) 
under the Empire, R vols, :
s. 6d. each. The Wrong Box, :
5. 6d. 
Merriman's (H. S.) Flotsam: a Tale of the I Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenso!l's 
Indian 1Iutiny. 35.6d, I (Fanny van de Grift
 More New Arabian 
Nights,-The Dynamiter. 3s.6el. 
Trevelyan's (Sir G, O,)The Early History 
Mill's (J, S,) System of Logic. 3s.6d. of Charles James Fox, 3s.6d. 
, , Weyman's (Stanley J,) The House of the 
Milner s IGeo,} Country Pleasures: the I Wolf, a Romance, 3s. 6el. 
Chronideofa YearchieAy in a Garden. 3s, 6d. ' 
Wood's (Rev, J. G,) Petland Revisited, 
Nansen's IF,) The First Crossing of Green- With 33 Illustrations, 3,.6.1. 
land. \\ïth 142 Illustrations and a :\Iap. 
3s.6ri, Wood's (Rev. J, G,) Strange Dwellings, 
With 60 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Phillipps=Wolley's (C.) Snap: a Legend of I With II 
the Lone "lountain. \Vith 1
 lIIt1str
tions, Wood's (Rev. J. G,) Out of Doors. 
35. 6el. llIustrations. 35. 6d. 


Mill's (J, S,) Political Economy. 

s, 6ri. 
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Cookery, Domestic Manag-ement, etc. 
ACTON. - 
10DER
 COOJ{ERY. DE SALIS (Mrs.)-contínu('d, 


p.




s. 


Ol". With ISO Woodcuts. E
TRÉES \ LA .MODE, 
th'o, Is. 6d. 


NE\V - LAID EGGS. 
Is.6d. 
OYSTERS À L-\ 
10DE. 
BULL (THO
IAS, 
I.D.). Rvo, Is. 6d. 
HI
TS TO 
-10THERS O
 THE I PUDDI
GS A
D PASTRY À LA 
.:\IA
AGE:\1EI\'T OF THEIR HEALTH .:\10DE, Fcp, 8vo, 15.6.[. 
Dl'RI:\'G THE PEl-HOD OF PREG- SAVOURIES À LA 
10DE. Fc p . 

ANCY, Fcp.8vo, scwed, Is. 6d.: cloth, I 
gilt edges, 25. net. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
THE 
1ATERNAL 
1A
AGE- SOUPS A:\'D DRESSED 
ISH À 
:\1E
T OF CHILDREN I
 HEALTH LA :\IODE. Fcp. Svo, 15.6.1. 
AND DISEASE. Fcp. 8vo, sewed. Is. 6d,; S\VEETS \
D SUPPER DISHES 
cloth, gilt edges, 25. net. À LA :\IODE. Fcp, 
vo. 15.6.1, 
DE SALIS (.\1n
,). T E 
1 P T I r\ G D ISH E S FOR 
À LA 
IODE COOI{ERY: Up-to-: 
.'IA
J
 INCO'lE,S. Fep. Rvo, 
s. 6'
. 
date Recipes. With 24 Plates (16 in I \\ RI:\ hLES A:'\ D 
OTIO:\ S FOR 
Colour). Crown tko, S
. net. EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crown Rvo, 
CAI{ES AND CO
FECTIO:\'S À I Is.6d, 
LA :\100E. Fcp. Rvo, Is. 6d. I LEAR,-.\I.-\IGRE COOI{ERY. By 
DOGS \ ' I I f A t " H. L. Sm"'EY LEAH, 16mo.2s. 
:. .\ anua or Illa CUI'S, 
Fcp.8\O, Is. 6d. POOLE. - COOI{ERY FOR THE 
DRESSED G Ai\" E AND PO " LT ' ) \ ' D!.ABET!C. By W. H. and .\Irs. POO
E. 
1.1 u n \\ Ith Pretace by Dr. PAVY, Fcp. Rvo, 25. öd. 
À LA :\10DE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. ROT HER AM, - HOUSEHOLD 
DRESSED \'EGET-\BLES À. LA COOI\ERY RECIPES. B}:\1. A. ROrHE- 
!\10DE. Fcp. 8\'0, Is. 6d. HA
I, First Cbss Diplomee, National Tr.J.inin
 
.' À ... School of Cookery, London: Instructress to 
DRIl'\ hS LA 
10DE Fcp. Hvo, the Bedfordshire County Council. Crown 
Is.6d. R\o, 25. 


ANGWIN,-SI
1PLE HI:\J'TS O
 
CHOICE OF FOOD. \\ith Tested and 
Economical Recipes. For Schouls, Homes, 
and Classes for Technical Instruction. B} 
:\1. C. ANGWls, Diplomate (First Class) of 
the National Union for the Technical Train- 
ing of \Vomen. etc. Crown 8vo. Is. 
ASHBY.-HEALTH IN TH E NUR- 
SERY. By HE"'HY ASHBY, .\1.D.. F.RC.P., 
Physician to the :\1anchester Children's Hos- 
pital. \\'tth 25 Illustrations. Crown Rvo, :k 
net. 


Fcp. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
8vo, Is, 6d, 


Fcp. 


GARDE
ING À LA 'lODE. Fcp. 
Rvo, Part I., \' e
etables, Is. 6d. Part I I., 
Fruits, Is. 6d. 
NATIONAL YIAXDS À LA 
IODE, 
Fcp. Rvo, Is. 6d. 


Fcp, 8vo. 


Fcp. 


The Fine Arts and Music. 
BURNE-JONES. - THE BEGI:'\- HAM L I N,-A TEXT-BOOK OF 
:\'ISG OF THE \H)RLD: T\\enty-fìve THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pictures by Sir EDWAHD BUHNE-JO!'l.ES, By A. D. F. HA!\IL1N, A.:\1. \\'ith ll9 IlIus- 
Bart. \Iedium 4to, Boards, 75. 6d. net. tr<Itions. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 


BURNS AND COLENSO.- 
LlVI:\G A:\ATO:\lY. By CECIL L. llt:I<SS, 
R.B.A., and ROBEHT J, COLEXSO, :\1 ,A , 
:\1.D. 40 Plates. I n by R; ins., e.\ch Plate 
containing Two Figures-(n) A Satural :\lale 
or Female Figure: (6) The same Figure 
Anatnmatisec1. In a Portfolio, 7
. 6t!. net. 


HAWEIS (Rev, H, r
.). 

1CSIC AXD 
10RALS. \\'ith 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 6
. 
net, 


MY 
1USICAL LIFE. \\ïth Por- 
trait of Richard \Vagner and 3 Illustrations, 
Cro\\ n Xvo, 115. net. 
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The Fine Arts and Music-continlled. 


HUISH, HEAD AND LONG- MACFARREN.-LECTURES ON 
MAN.- So\. \1PLERS AND TAPESTRY , HAR:\IONY. By Sir GEORGE A. 
IAC- 
E:\lBROIDERIES. By MARCUS B. HUISH, FARREN. 8vo, 12s. 
LL.B.: also' The Stitchery of the !';ame,' by 
Mrs. HEAD: and 'Forei
n Samplers,' by 

lrs, C: J. Lm:aMAN. \\'ith 30 Re.rrodu
- MAT T HAY, - THE ACT OF 
tlOns In Colour. and 40 IllustratIOns In TOUCH IN ALL ITS DIVERSITY. An 
Monochrome, 4to,.f:2 2s. net. A I ' d S h . f P . f T 
na YSIS an ynt eSls olano orte one 
Production. By TOBIAS ;\lATTHAY. Fellow 
and Professor of the Royal Academy of 

lu!;ic, London. etc. \Vith 22 Illustrations. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HULLAH,-THE 
rw:\'10DER:'-J' :\IUSIC, 
fh'o, 85. 6.l. 


HISTORY OF j 
By JOHN HULLAH. 


I 
I MORRIS (\\-'ILLlA
l). 
JAMESON (Mt"s. ANKA).' I ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY 
SACRED AND LEGENDARY A;\JD \VEALTH. Collected Paper!;. Cr. 
Hvo, 65. net. 
ART, containin
 Le
ends of the An
els and 
Archangel!;, the Evan
elists. the Apostles, 
the Doctors of the Church, St. :\'1ary 
\1agdalene. the Patron Saints. the 
'1artyrs, 
the Early Bishops, the Hermits, and tl'e 
\Varrior-S1.int.. of Christendom, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. \Vith 19 Etchings 
and 187 \Voodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo, 205. net. 


LEGENDS OF THE \lO
ASTIC 
ORDERS, as represented in the Fine 
Arts, comprisin
 the Benedictines and 
Augustines, and Orders derived from their 
Rules, the :\lendicant Orders, the Jesuits, 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. 
:\lary. \Vith II Etchin
s and 
'
 \\'ood- 
cuts, I vol. 8vo, lOs. net, 


LEGEXDS OF THE .vIADO

A, 
OR BLESSED VIRGI;\J MARY. De- 
votional \\ ith and without the Infant Jesus, 
Historical from the Annunciation to the 
Assumption. as represented in Sacred 
and Legendary Christian Art, With 27 
Etchings and 165 \\'oodcuts. I vol. 8vo, 
lOs. net. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, 
as exemplifìed in Works of Art, with that 
of His Types, St. John the Baptist. and 
other persons of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, Commenced by the late :'.lrs. 
JAMESON; continued and completed by 
LADY EASTLAKE. \Vith 31 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net, 


KRISTELLER.-ANDREA MAN- 
TEGNA, By PAUL KRISTl':LLER. English 
Edition by S. ARTHUR STRm:a, :\1.A., 
Librarian to the House of Lords, and at 
Chatsworth. \Vith 26 Photo
ravure Plates 
and- 162 Illustrations in the Text, 4to. 
ilt 
top. ;(3 lOs, net, 


HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART, 
Five Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, etc., in 1878-1881. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


_\N ADDRESS DELIVERED AT 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMINGHA:\l 
:\lUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART ON 
21sT FEBRUARY, 1894. 8vo, 25. 6el. net, 
(/'rillted in . Gnldw ' Tyþe.) 


SO
lE HINTS O
 PATTER
- 
DESIG:'-J'ING: a Lecture delivered at the 
\Vorkng :\len's College, London, on 10th 
December,1881. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Printed 
Í11 ' Goldell . Tyþe.) 


ARTS AND ITS PRODCCERS 
(1888) A.;\JD THE ARTS A "D CRAFTS 
OF TO-DAY (lH89)' 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Printed ill . Golden' Tyþe.) 


ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS. 
By Members of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society. With a Preface by 
WILLIAM MORRIS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


*.. For :'.lr. \\Tilliam :\1orris's other \\Torks, 
see pp. 24, 27. 28 and 40. 


ROBERTSON.--OLD ENGLISH 
SONGS AND DANCES. Decorated in 
Colour by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON, Royal 
4to, 425. net. 


S COT T.-PORTRAITCRES OF 
JULIUS CÆS.-\R: a :\lonograph. By 
FRANK JESUP SCOTT. With 38 Plates and 
, 4q Figures in the _ Text.. Imperial 8vo. 
21s. net. 
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The Fine Arts and Music-continued. 
VANDERPOEL, -COLOUR PRO- WELLINGTON, - A DESCRIP- 
BLE'IS: a Practical \1anual fOt" the L1Y I TI\'E .-\:\10 HIÇ;T,)RIC.-\L C..\T\LOGUE 
Student of Colour. By EMILY 
OYES I OF THE COLl
ECTIO:\lS OF PICTURES 
VA'\:L>EHPIJEL. With 117 Plates in Colour. A:\ID S
lILPTURE AT -\PSLEY HOeSE, 
Sq. Svo, 
Is. net. LO
DO:"tJ. B
 E\"EUN. Duche"" of \Vel- 
lington. Illustrated hy 5:! Photo-Engravings, 
specially e\.ecuted by RI-<Al"N, CLF :\1EST &. 
Co.. of Paris. 
 vols. Royal 4to, .t6 os. net. 


VAN DYKE,-A TEXT-BOOI{ O
 I 
THE HISTORY OF P.-\I
TI
G. Ry 
JOHN C. VAN DYKE. \Vlth 110 Illustrations, 
Crown Rvo, (1). WI L L A R D, - HISTORY OF 
\10DER
 IT.-\LI.-\X ART. By ASHTOS 
ROLl.ISS \\'ILLARD. Part I. SculpturE', 
Part I I. Pain ting. Pal't II I. Architecture. 
\Yith Photogravure FrontIspiece and 
numerous full-page Illustrations. Rvo. 
Is. 
net. 


WOTTON.-THE ELE1\IE
TS 
OF ARCH ITECTURE. Collected hy 
HEr-;RY \VOTTOr-;, l{t., from the hest Authors 
and Examples. Royal ]6mo, boards, IOs.6i. 
net. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 
AUTO DA FÉ AND OTHER EVANS,-THE ANCIE:,.n' STO:'\E 
Essays: some heing Essays in Fiction. 1\IPLE\IE:'I:TS, \\'EAPO\:S A:'I:D 
By the Author of . Es"ays in Paradox' and OR:\"A\IE:\"TS OF GREAT BRITAI
. 
. Exploded Ideas '. Crown th'o, 5s. By Sir JUHN EVA"JS. I<.C.R. "'ith 537 Illus- 
trations. R\'o, IOs. tid, net. 


BAG E HOT. - LIT ERA R Y 
STUDIES. By \\'ALTER BAGEHOT. With FITZWYGRAM,-HORSES .\XD 
Portrait. 3 vols. Cro\\ n Rvo, :h. 6i. each. STABLES. By Lieut.-General S:r F. FITZ- 
B A RIN G _ GO U L D -CURIOUS 
YG
A\1.. Ba
t. With 56 pages of IIIustr.J.- 
, tlons. S
o. 35. net. 
\1YTHS OF THE \IIDDLE AGES, By FROST A !l IEDI E " 800f T B 
Rev. S. BARI:o.;"G-lÌOULD, Crown 
ho, 3s, 6ef. I ,_.
 
 J \, Y 
GEORGE FHOST. Crown Rvo, :
s. tiel. net 
BAY N E S, - SHAI{ESPEARE 
STUDIES, and other Es"ays. B\ the late GEIKIE,-THE \'ICAI
 AND HIS 
THOMAS SPE:o.:CER BAYSE";, LL.B., LL.D. FRIE:\: DS. Reported hy CU:l:NINGHA\' 
\\'ith a Riographica] Preface hy Profe"sor GEllon. D.D . LL.D. Crown Rvo. 5s. net. 
LEWIS C.\:\1PBELL. Crown Rvo, 7s. 6d. 


GILKES,-THE ;\E\\? RE\'OLU- 
BON N ELL, - CHARLOTTE TlO;\;. By A. H. GILKES, !\Iasterof Dulwich 
BRO:\JTË, GEORGE ELIOT, JA:\JE College. Fcp. Rvo, Is. net. 
AUSTE
: S'udies in their \Vorks. By HAGGARD (H R 
HESRY H. BO:l:SELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 61. I ' IDER). 
net. A PAI
'IER'S YEAR: being his 
BOOTH,- TH E DISCO\'ERY AND Commonplace Rook for IR9R. With :
(1 
DECIPH ER:\lE:\JT OF THE TRI LI
G- Illustrations. Crown Rvo, 7s. 6d. net. 
UAL ClJl'\EIFOR\1 I
SCRIPTIO:'\S. H) I RU HAL E:\G LA:\' (), \\'ith 2
i 
ARTHUR JOHN BOOTH, :\1.A. \\'ith a Plan Agricultural \laps and 56 I11ustrations from 
of Persepolis. Rvo, 145. net, Photographs. 2 \ols., Rvo. 36
. net. 
CHARITIES REGISTER, THE H A R V E Y - B ROO K S, -.\1AR- 
ANNUAL, AX!) DIGEST: heing a Clas- RIAGE At':D \1.-\RRIAGES: Before and 
siRed Register of Charities in or availahle After, for Young and Old. By E. C. HARVEY- 
in the :\1etropolis, Rvo, 5s. net, BROOHS. Cro\\ n R\o, 4
. net, 
C H R 1ST IE, - S E L E C TED HODGSON,-OUTCAST ESSAYS 
ESSAYS. B\ RICHARD COPLEY CHRISTIE, I AXD VERSE TRAXSLATIO
S. Ry 
\I.A., Oxon. Hon. LL.D., Vict. \\'ith 2 Pur- SHADWORTH H. HODGSO:l:. Crown Rvo, 
traits and 3 other Illustrations. R\'o, 12s. I 85, 6d. 
net. HOE N I G. - I:\'QUIRIES CON- 
DICKINSON, - I{I
G ARTHUR CER\:I:\"G THE TACTICS OF THE 
IX COR:\"WALL. By \V. HOWSHIP DICKIX- FUTCRE. Bv FRITZ HOENIG. \\'ith ] 
sox. \1.D, "'ith 5 Illustrations. Crown Sketch in the Text and 5 :\1aps. Translated 
Rvo. 4s. 6J. hy Captain H. \1. ROWER. fh'o, 15', net. 
ESSAYS IN PARADOX. By the I HUTCHINSON.-DREA.\lS AXD 
Author of' Exploded Ideas' and · Times and THEIR :\IEAXI:\"G.S. By HORACE G, 
Days '. Crown Rvo, 5
. HUTCH'-'!,OS. Rvo, gIlt top, 9s. od, net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works-continued. 
JEFFERIES (RICHARD). 
FIELD A
D HEDGERO\V: \\Tith 
Portrait. Crown Rvo, 
k 6d, 
THE STORY OF ;\IY HEART; 
my Autobio
raphy. Crown Ih'o, 3s, 6d, 
RED DEER. \\ïth 17 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. nd, 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
WOOD 
lAGIC: a Fable. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Vol. IX, THE ORIGIN A:'I:D GROWTH 
OF RELIGION, as Illustrated by the Re- 
ligions of India: the Hibbert Lectures, 
1 H78. 
Vol. X. BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, 
AXD THE HOME 0." THE AHYAS, 
Vols. XI., XII. THE SCIEl':CE OF 
LANGUAGE: Founded On Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal I nstitution in 1861 
and 1863. 2 \'ols. IOs. 
Vol. XIII. I
DIA: \Vhat can it 
Teach Us? 
Vol. XIV, Ir-:TRODUCTION TO THE 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION. Four Lectures. 
IR70. 
Vol. XV, RÂMAKR1SHXA: his Life 
and Sayings. 
Vol. XVI. THREE LECTURES O
 THE 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, 1894. 
Vol. XVII. LAST ESSAYS. First 
Series. Essays on Language, Folk-lore, 
etc. 
Vol. X\"III. LAST ESSAYS. Second 
Series. Essays on the Science of Religion. 
\"01. XIX, THE SILESIAN HORSE- 
HEHD (' Das Pferdebürla '): Questions of 
net. the Hour answered by F. 
IAx 
IeLLER. 
LETTERS O
 LITERATURE. Translated by OSCAI{ A. FECHTER, 
Iayor 
Fcp. Rvo, 2s. 6d, net. of North Jakima, U.S.A. \\ïth a Preface 
ESSAYS I N LITTLE. With Pot"- hy J. ESTLll'o; CAHPEI'>TER. 
trait of the Author, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6.1. **'" This is a trattSlation of 
 work "ll'h'Ch u'as 
CO 

 K CO Al
lON- published some years back.m Germ allY, .but 
- LAN E AND 'l,'hich is nO"lv for the first tlllle translated OltO 
SENSE, Crown 8vo, 3s. 61. English. I
 consists of a c01ltrov,el'sy on re- 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND ligioll earned on bet'll'Wl Professor .\la.x 
GHOSTS C ' 8 3 6J I Jlïller and an unknO'l.'n cOlrespoildent HI 

 . ro" n vo, s. . America. 


JEKYLL (GERTRUDE). 
HO.\lE AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
\V orker in both. \Vith 53 IIIus:ratiol1s 
from Photographs. 8vo. lOs. 6d. net. 
\\'OOD A
D GARDEN: Notes and 
Thou
hts, Practi
al and Critical, of a 
\Vorking Amateur. \Vith 71 Photographs, 
8\"0, lOs. 6d. net, 
OLD \VEST SURREY: Some Re- 
collections, \Vith numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs by the Author. Hvo. 
JOHNSON (J, & J. H.). 
THE PATE
TEE'S .\lA
UAL: a 
Trea.ise on the La\\" and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8\"0, IOs. 6tt. 


AN EPITO:\lE OF THE LAW 
A
D PRACTICE CONXECTED WITH 
PATENTS Fùl< INVE
TIONS, with a- 
reprint of the Patents Acts of 18H
( IRH5. 
IH
6 and IN8K Crown 8vo, 2s. 6.1. 
JOY C E, - THE ORIGI
 AXD 
HISTORY OF IRISH l\'A:\IES OF 
PLACES. By P. \V. JOYCE. LL.D. 2 vols, 
Crown Rvo, 5s. each. 


LANG (AXDREW). 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
Fcp, 8vo, 2s. 6.1. net. 
BOORS AND BOOK:\lEN. \\'ith 
2 Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp, 8\'0, 2s. 6d. net. 
OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MAT THE W S. - NOTES O
 I 
SPEECH-:\IAKING. Bv 13 A \/OER :\lAT- I 
THEWS Fcp.8vo, Is, 6d. net. 


I MAX MÜ LLER (The Right Hon. F.) 
COLLECTED \VORRS. 20 \'ols. 
Vols. I.-XIX. Crown H\'o, 5s. each. Vol. 
XX" 7s, 6.1. net. 
Vol. I. NATURAL RELIGION: the 
Gifford Lectures, ISRR. 
Vol. II. PHYSICAL RELIGION: the 
Gifford Lectures. 1890. 
Vol. ] II. ANTHROPOLOGICAL RE- 
LlGION: the Gifford Lectures, 1891. 
Vol. IV. THEOSOPHY; or, Psycho- 
logical Religion: the Gifford Lectures, 1892, 
CHIPS FRO.\l A GER
IAN 
\VORI<SHOP. 
Vol. V. Recent Essays and Ad- 
dresses. 
Vol. VI. Biographical Essays, 
Vol. VII. Essays on Language and 
Literature. 
Vol. VIII. Essays on 
Iythology 
and Folk-lore. 


Vol. XX, THE SIX SYSTEMS OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works-colltillllt'li. 


MIL N E R,-COCNTl{Y PLEAS-' SOULSBY I Ll'CY H. !\1.)-coutinul'lI, 
UHES: the Chronicle of a Year chieAy in a I 
Garden. By GEOHGE :\111.l'.;EH. Crown tko. STHA Y THOUGHTS OX CHAl
- 
35.6 t. I ACTER Pcp. 8\"0, cloth, 25. 6d. net.; 
MORRIS,-SIGNS OF CHANGE, limp leather, 
ilt edges, 3s. 6el. net. 
Seven Lectures delinred on various Occa- STRAY THOUGHTS FOR IN- 
sions. By \VII.L1A:\' :\loRRls. Post th'o, VALl OS. 16mo, :ls. net. 
4...6.t. 
PARKER AND UNWIN. -THE 
AHTOP Bl'ILDI:\G A HO:\lE: aCollec- 
tion of Lectures and Illustrations. By BAlmy 
PARh.EH and RAYMOND UXWIS, \Vith 68 
Full-p.tge Plates. 8\'0, 105. 6.(. net. 
POLLOCK.-JA
E AUSTE
: her 
Contemporaries and Herself. By \\'ALTER 
H ERRI ES POLLOCK. Crown 8vo, :
5. 6el. net. 


POORE (GEORGE VIVIAr\, \1.0_). 
ESSAYS O
 RURAL HYGIENE, 
\Vith 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 65, 6d. 
THE D\\'ELLI
G HOUSE. \\'ith 
:
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6el. 


THE EARTH IX RELATJO
 TO 
THE PRESERVATION A
D DES- 
TRUCTIO:\; OF CO
TAGIA: bein
 the 
:\lilroy Lectures delivered at the Ho}al 
Colle
e of Physicians in 1899, together 
with other Papers on Sanitation, \\"ith 13 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 55, 


SOUTHEY.-THE CORRESPON- 
DESCE OP ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH 
CAHOLl:\E BOWLES, Edited by ED- 
WAHD DOWDEl'.;. 8vo,14s. 


STEVENS,-O
 THE STO\\'AGE 
OF SHIPS A1\'D THEIH CAHGOES, 
\\'ith Information regarding Freights, Char- 
ter-Parties, etc. By ROBERT \VHITE STE- 
VEl'OS, 8vo, 21s. 


T H U ILL I E R, - TH E PRJ N- 
CIPLES OF L.-\
D DEPE:\CE, ASD 
THEIR APPLICATIO
 TO THE CO1\'- 
DITIO
S OF TO-DAY. Ry Captain H. F, 
THUILI.IEH, H.E. \\'ith \laps and Plans 
8vo, 125. 6d. net. 


TURNER AND SUTHERLAND, 
- THE DEVELOP:\lENT UF ACS- 
THALIA
 LITEHATUHE. By HE
nY 
G\LES TUHl'.;ER and ALExAIliDEn SUTHEH- 
LA!'; f). \V.th Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown Hvo, 55. 


COLO
IAL \ND CA:\II> SA
I- 
TATIO:\, With 11 Illustrations. Cro,,"n WARD. PI
OBLE1\IS Al'\D PEI
- 
8vo, 25, net. SO:\'K By \VII.FRIO \V ARD, Author of' The 
Life and Times of Cardinal \Viseman,' &c. 
Rvo, 145. net. 


ROSSETTI.-A SHADO\\' OF 
DA XTE: hein
 an Essay to" ards studying 
Himself, his World and his Pilgrima
e. B} 
:\IAHIA FnANCESCA ROSSETTI. Crown Rvo, 
:
s, 6d. 


SERIA LUDO. Bya DILETTANTE, 
Post 4to, 55. net. 
*-'l-Sketches and 
'C1ses, mainly reþlintt'd 
from the Sf, James's Ga .eUe. 
SHADWELL, DRIXK: TE
I- 
PEHA
CE A:\II> LEGISLATION. By 
ARTHt:H SHADWELl" :\1.A., 1\1.1>. Crown 
8vo, 55. net. 
SOULSBY (LUCY H. A1.). 
STRAY THOCGHTS 0:'\ r
EAD- 
I XG. Fcp, Rvo, cloth, 25, 6el. net: limp 
leather, gilt edges, 35. 6d. net. 
STI
AY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS, 
Fcp, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net.; limp leather, 

ilt edges, 35. 6d, net, 
*.* Coþies of the Original Edition can still 
be had, 16mo, Is. 6d, 1/ct. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR 
'10THERS AXD TEACHERS. Fcp. 
8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. net.; limp leather, gilt 
edges, 3s. 61l. net. 
25,000 -2/04, 


COXTENTs.-The Time-Spirit of the Nine- 
teenth Century-The Hi
idity of Rome-Un- 
ch.\oging Do
ma and Changeful :\lan-Balfour's 
. The Foundations of Belief'-Candour in Bio- 
graphy-Tennyson-Thomas Henry Huxley- 
fwo :\lottoes of Cardinal Newman-!\ewman 
.and Hnéan -Some A..pects of the Life-work of 
Cardinal \Viseman-The Life of 1\lrs, Augustus 
Craven. 


WEA T H ERS,-A PHACTICAL 
GUIDE TO GAHDE:\ PLA:\TS. ByJOHN 
\VEATHERS, F.RH.S. \Vith 159 Diagrams. 
8vo, 21s. net. 


WIN S T 0 N,-
IE:\10IRS OF ..\. 
CHILD. By ASNIE STEGER \VIl'.;STON. 
Fcp. Rvo, 2ç. 6.1. net. 
Contents-I. The Child and the Child's Earth. 
-I I. People.-I1 I. Tre Garden and a few Re- 
lated Thin
"'.-I V. Divers Det'ghts.-V. The 
Child and' The Creatures '.-VI. Playthings.- 
VII. Portahle Property.-VIII. Pomps and 
Vanities.-IX. Social Divertisements.-X. Con- 
duct and I{indred :\latters.-XI. Dredms and 
Reverit:s,-XII. BII
' ears.-XII I. Handlcrdft. 
-XIV. School, Slightly Considered. - XV. 
Books. - X V I. Lar,guage.- X V 11. Random 
ReAections.--ConcI usion. 
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